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BARRA. 


BARUA,   VAT£USA,    SOUTH  UIST. 

.  If  you  are  wearied  of  rocks  aud  lochs  and  islands 
and  waves,  you  must  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  steam 
engine,  not  on  your  correspondent.  I  do  not  mean  that 
this  writing,  replete  with  all  manner  of  sapience  and  ad- 
venture, was  written  by  a  steam  engine;  though  if 
mathemjatics ,  and  algebra  can  now  be  ground  in  a  mill, 
aqd  equations  and  logarithms  bolted  out  like  bran,  I  do 
not  see  why  novels  aud  travels,  and  much  more,  should 
not  also  be  manufactured  by  a  forty  horse  power :  Swift's 
machine  was  not  quite  visionary.  What  I  do  mean  is 
thi^;  that  as  the  essence  of  forty-horses,  or  of  a  whole 
regiment  of  cavalry,  can,  in  these  days,  be  comprised. in 
a  kettle  and  distilled,  a  man  may  now  drive  his  ship 
and  forty  from  Cantyre  to  St.  Kilda,  with  the  same 
facility  as  he  formerly  drove  his  gig  and  one  to  Loch 
Xomond  ;  and  that  too,  without  paying  for  those  ruinous 
Scottish  turnpikes.  Bishop  .Wilkins  foresaw  a  day 
l»ming  when  a  man  was  to  call  for  his  wings  instead  of 
his  boots:  but  the  Bishop  did  not  foresee  that,  instead  of 
ordering  his  wings  to  be  put  on,  or  his  horses  to  be  put 
to,  the  traveller  will  now  shortly  order  the  cook  to  boil 
his  kettle.  Such  is  the  efficient  and  real  cause  of  at 
least  two  of  these  very  volumes :  otherwise,  I  might  as 
well,  have  directed  travellers  to  the  niountakis  of  the 
pioon  as  to  the  mountains  of  Sky,  and  have  described  the 
islauds  and  bays  in  the  Mare  hyperboreum  lunare.  But 
I  see  the  day  coming  when,  instead  of  Loch  Cateran  and 
Aberfoyie,  it  shall  become  the  fashion  to  chase  happi- 
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ness  to  North  Rona  and  Barra  Head ;  when  the  greasy 
thumbs  that  have  just  been  contesting  for  cold  fowl  and 
Yorkshire  ham,  shall  be  leaving  their  marks  on  these 
pages,  and  when  mates  and  cabin  boys,  weavers  and 
tobacconists,  shall  be  trying  to  spell  those  little  grey 
Greek  words,  and  wishing  that  Sir  Walter  Scott's  letten 
were  in  gude  broad  Scotch.    In  time,  the  fire-teaser,  or 
some  other  learned  Sawney,  shall  condense  us  into  a 
ne&ft  liftle  poc^ket  abridgment  for  the  ladies  and  gentle^ 
men  who  have  taken  their  places  on  board  the  St.  Kilda^ 
Alister  Mac  Kettle,  master,  bound  on  a  tour  of  pleasure 
to  the  Western  Islands.    Why  should  not  all  these  events 
happen.     Greenock  can  now  circumnavigate  Loeh  Lo- 
mond after  breakfasting  on  its  own  herrings,  and  return 
at  night  to  its  own  lime-punch.    Ten  years  ago,  it  raiigfat 
as  well  have  attempted  to  go  to  Gibraltar  to  breakfast.  Out 
friend  Staffahas  even  been  obliged  to  put  a  lock  and  key 
on  his  island,  lest  it  should  be  stolen ;  and  its  very  exist* 
errce  was  not  known  fifty  years  ago.    I  do  not  despaii' 
of  seeing  an  Opera  and  a  Royal  Institution  in  Sky  before 
long,  and  a  Gaelie  newspaper  at  Stornaway.    Such  is 
the  apology  for  two  volumes  of  seas  and  islands :  and  if 
indeed  "  non  omnis  moriar,*'  if  all  the  copies  are  not  worn 
out  before  this  prophecy  is  fulfilled,  our  joint  fame  shall 
be  beginning  to  bud  when  I  am  food  for  fishes,  and  you 
for  worms.    It  is  the  fate  of  him  who  goes  first,  to  bear 
all:   first  through  the  ford.    All   the  risk  is  his;  the 
risk  of  not  being  cared  for,  the  risk  of  not  being  read»  the 
risk  of  not  being  understood,  the  risk  of  being  abused^ 
But  he  who  braves  must  bear.    The  path  of  a  book,  like 
the  way  to  StafiTa,  is  smooth  enough  when  it  has  been  well 
trodden :  and  if  the  Serjeant  who  leads  the  forlorn  hope 
comes  ofiT  with  his  head,  why  then  he  is  three  chevrons  less 
and  an  epaulette  more.    To  cut  matters  short,  imagine  a 
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gttie  of  wind,  n  hetd  sea»  two  reefs  ia  Iho  nMimual,  Barra 
«tk  the  lee  bow,  and  last  aad  best  of  all,  Otterror^  road. 

Oft  Eriska,  tbere  is  a  tower  which  has  been  a  strong* 
boM  of  the  Mac  Niels :  though  small,  it  is  striking,  from 
tfae.scardty  of  objects  of  art  in  this  doleful  country.  We 
ontnred  into  conversation  with  some  old  people,  who 
attempted  to  amuse  us  with  tales,  probably  more  inter- 
esting to  Aem  than  to  us.  The  ship  that  brought 
Prince  Charles  from  France,  firat  anchored  in  this  har- 
bour; and  it  was  remembered  with  some  feelings  of 
hereditary  pride,  that  be  had  landed  on  Briska,  whert 
he  found  some  women  roasting  shellffish  on  a  fire  in  the 
open  air,  and  that  he  bad  partaken  of  their  fare;  thus  com- 
mencing the  career  of  that  popularity  which,  as  it  con- 
iifttied  to  the  end,  must  have  been  as  much  the  result  of 
g0od««atare  as  of  policy.  The  opinion  of  a  few  old 
women  in  Ais  wild  place,  could  have  been  of  as  little 
value  to  him  as  that  of  the  people  in  general  after  his 
pM^ect  was  overthrown  and  he  bad  become  a  proscribed 
fegitive.  Political  feelings  and  opinions  have  however 
much  changed  on  this  subject,  even  within  my  memory* 
The  few  also  who  felt  or  inherited  an  attachment  founded 
on  femily  connexions,  on  ancient  habits,  or  on  imaginary 
aational  affections,  have  nearly  vanished  from  the  stager 
If  we  yet  meet  a  few  persons  in  the  remote  Highlands 
who  talk  the  talk  of  ^  sixty  years  since,''  it  is  but  the 
repetition  of  what  they  have  heard  and  read ;  sentiments 
which  they  have  scarcely  examined^  and  to  which  they 
attach  no  d^nite  ideas.  But  enough  of  Eriska  and 
aadeht  politics.  Of  the  numerous  other  islands  of  tbie 
bay  I  need  take  no  notice :  and  1  may  now  make  a  gene* 
val  apology  fcMr  the  future  omission  of  hundreds  wbich^ 
though  I  have  examined  them,  afford  remarks  fer  none 
but  a  geologist. 
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Toland  has  given  an  absurd  etymology  for  the  name 
of  Barra.  It  is  evidently  named  after  St.  Bar,  to  wbon» 
the  principal  church  is  dedicated,  and  St*  Bar  was  a 
bishop  of  Caithness ;  but  it  is  imagined  by  the  people, 
that  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  which  remain 
here,  if  not  all,  were  dedicated  to  St.  Colamba.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  decide  a  question  of  this  nature 
between  rival  saints;  but  if  you  are  anxious  on  the  sub- 
ject you  may  read  the  fifty-five  folios  of  the  Bollandists; 
where  yon  will  not  find  it.  It  is  difiicult  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  this  establishment ;  as  there  are  four  inde- 
pendent buildings,  collected,  or  rather  huddled  together^ 
within  one  enclosure  bearing  the  traces  of  a  ditch  outside; 
all  of  which  appear  to  have  been  chapels.  None  of  them 
are  large ;  and  one  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  good  sized 
chest;  being  only  six  feet  by  ten.  They  are  utterly 
tleficient  in  style  or  ornament;  and  therefore,  in  an 
architectural  view,  quite  uninteresting;  unless^it  may 
be  thought  otherwise,  that  the  windows  hare  inclined 
straight  stones  above,  instead  of  the  Grothic  arch..  It  is 
probable  that  some  of  them  have  been  votive  buildings^ 
as  this  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  in  the  Islands,  iii 
the  Roman  Catholic  ages.  The  burying  ground  con- 
tained some  ancient  tombs  and  a  heapofunburied.sculla; 
proving  that  the  superstitions  of  the  elder  times  are  ncMt 
fashionable  in  Barra.  < 

This  place,  Kilbar,  and  its  village,  are  built  on  a  part 
of  the  island  which  is  separated  from  die  principal  por^v 
tion  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  over  which  the  easterii  and 
western  seas  nearly  meet  at  high  water.  The  larger 
southern  division  cdntakis  one  rocky  mountain  of  about 
2000  feet  high ;  which  descends  somewhat  abruptly,  into 
Chisamil  Bay,  and  declines  to  the  north  and  east  by.  a 
succession  of  lower  hills  terminating  on  the  shoras.  in 
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various  rocky  points  that  separate  the  siAall  valleys  in 
which  the  population  is  found.    The  land  is  sandy  and 
of  little  value,  even  where  it  is  susceptible  of  cultivation ; 
while  the  rougher  tracts  are  appropriated  to  the  pasture 
age  of  black  cattle.    As  to  the  conunercial  department  of 
agriculture  here,  since  the  proprietor  of  the  land  buys 
4he  cattle  of  his  tenants  for  exportation,  there  can  be  no 
competition  of  offers.    It  is  easy  to  imagine  why  this 
ought  not  to  be  a  very  good  plan  for  the  sellers. 
- '    It  is  often  a  misfortune  to  the  Highlanders,  and  parti- 
cularly in  these  remote  situations,  that  the  communication 
by  postd  is  frequently  tedious  and  uncertain.    With  re- 
spect to  this  island,  its  letters  are  brought  from  Loch 
Muddy  in  North  Uist,  through  Sky ;  so  that  two  or  three 
weeks  may  be  occupied  in  the  transit.     On  the  west  side 
of  Sutherland,  a  great  sheep  farming  country,  the  post 
office  is,  or  was,  at  Tain,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
distant  nearly  eighty  miles;  and  that,  by  roads  which 
amke  the  inconvenience  three  times  as  great.    Thus  spe- 
culators in  kelp,  wool,  or  cattle,  have  opportunities  of 
profiting  by  the  ignorance  of  the  producers,  who  may 
thus  remain  uninformed  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices 
of  their  commodities.  Where  agriculture  has  remote  com- 
mercial relations,  as  is  here  the  case,  the  frequency  of 
communication  cannot  be  too  great.    Much  has  indeed 
been  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  Highlands,  in  the 
matter  of  roads,  ferries  and  ports ;  and,  in  general,  it 
iiais  been  well  and  liberally  done :  while  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  it  has  produced  effects  which  have  repaid  the 
advances,  though  the  details  of  the  benefits  may  not  be 
always  perceptible  to  those  who  look  no  further  than  to 
the  immediate  balance  of  expenditure  and  profit.    That 
much  might  yet  be  done,  and,  with  further,  good  conse- 
quences, is  most  obvious ;  and  it  surely  cannot  be  doubted 
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that  it  k  ^  jdst  principle  in  a  government  to  do  for 
the  general  welfare,  that  which  proprietors  and  infaaUt- 
ants  are  unable,  for  want  of  means,  to  effect.  In  the 
same  manirer,it  has  itself  an  interest,  in  the  shape  of  con* 
tingent  adrantages,  in  such  improvements,  it  has  been 
said,  even  in  recent  writings,  very  idly,  thsit  it  is  unjust 
to  ^*  tax  the  inhabitants  of  Middlesex/'  for  the  purpose 
of  building  bridges  or  making  roads  for  the  Highlanders^ 
As  well  might  it  be  argoed  that  the  salary  of  an  English 
judge  should  be  paid  exclusively  out  of.  English  reve- 
nue, or  that  a  grant  of  money  to  the  harbour  of  Rams* 
gate  is  a  fraud  on  the  Highlanders  who  pay  taxes.  But 
it  is  useless  to  dwell  on  an  argument  so  utterly  inconsif- 
derate;  the  philosophy  of  those  who  see  not  beyond  the 
length  of  their  noses. 

That  agriculture  in  general  is  in  no  very  flourishing 
state  in  this  island,  might  be  imagined  from  the  vM  of 
the  ristle  plough;  an  ancient  instrument  carrying  the 
coulter  alone,  and  preceding  that  which  contains  the 
share.  One  circumstance  relating  to  it,  is,  however,  re*> 
markable ;  namely,  the  superior  cultivation  of  the  farms 
in  the  possession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  It 
is  not  the  only  instance  where  the  Priests  of  that  persua* 
sion  in  Scotland,  laudably  interest  themselv^  in  the  tem« 
poral  prosperity  of  their  flocks.  This  island  affords  one 
miserable  instance,  out  of  too  many,  of  the  evils  arising 
from  excessive  population*  The  number  of  houseil  at 
Kilbar  seemed  to  be  about  twenty,  and  the  population 
should  therefore  be  nearly  a  hui^dred ;  while  this  village 
was  the  refuge  of  those  who  had  been  unable  to  procure 
any  land,  after  the  mland  had  been  allotted.  It  is  diffio 
cult  to  conceive  how  people  do  contrive  to  live  without 
land  in  this  country;  nor,  in  fact,  is  it  possible  for  t^m 
to  do  more  than  exist  miserably.    The  men  caugfal  fish^ 
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^wd  the  women  and  children  were  all  employed  at  low 
jwater  in  digging  oockles ;  but  all  the  vegetable  food  they 
could  have  ihad  to  eke  out  this  diet,  was  to  be  procured 
li»m  an  A^e  of  land  which  the  proprietor  had  given  them 
{nMn  his  own  farm. 

If  I  faavA  represented  the  Highlanders  as  deficient  in 
industry,  I. have  also  admitted  that  this  fault  is  neither 
universal  nor  irremediable*  It  is  not  only  just,  but  use- 
ful, to  point  out  instances  of  activity ;  as  Jt  may  lead  those 
wbs  despair  of  rousing  this  people  to  exertion,  or  who 
eaipMy  n^lect  that  duty,  to  make  the  attempt,  instead 
pf  abandoning  the  pursuit  as  hopeless.  If  a  Highland 
piX)prietor  imagines  that  his  tenant  will  not.  exert  himself 
in  draining  or  improving  his  farm,  in  cultivating  his 
fishery  or  in  working  his  quarries,  it  is  certain  that  by 
iiaaportii^  Lowland,  or  foreign,  tenants,  fishermen,  or 
labourears,  he  cuts  offall  hope  from  his  people,  and  is 
not  entitled  to  pronounce  lliat  an  incorrigible  state  which 
is  in  a  gceat  measure  fostered  by  his  own  impatience  or 
waAt<pf  exettion.  I  wish  they  would  ail  recollect  what 
has  be^n  said  by  one  who  has  concealed  inuch  sound 
philosophy  under  the  cap  of  folly :  **  Comme  enfant 
nouv^Uement  nay,  les  fault  allaiter,  bercer,  esjouir,  — • 
esp^rgnei:,  restaurer,  appuyer,  asseurer."  They  are  chiU 
dcen ;  and  kindness  and  care  might  do  much  for  them* 
To  spy  that  the  Highlanders  are  incapable  of  being 
roused \to  industry,  is, as  injurious  in  its  effects  as  it  is 
llntr(U^ :  it  is  often  difficult ;  but  time,  patience,  and  me- 
tbodt  will  effect  a  great  deal.  It  is  those  with  whom 
this  power  Jies^  who  are  deserving  of  censure ;  not  the 
critical  trav^Ier^who  ^excites.their  anger,  chiefly  because 
he  pricks  ihdr  consciences ;  who  merely  tells  useful 
truths,,  and  wJio;poiiits  out  faults,  only  in  the  hope  that 
Any  igay  be  corrected. 
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•  The  Baira  men  are  among  the  moat  active  aad  iadoa* 
trions  fishermen  in  Scotland.  They  carry  on  an  extent 
si^e  ling  fishery  solely  by  their  own  exerlianB  and  iHi 
their  own  accounts  ;  disposing,  themselves,  of  die  |wa^ 
duce,  at  the  Greenock  market,  to  which  they  go  in  Aeir 
fishing  boats  through  the  Crinan  canaL  They  are  ihim 
comparatively  wealthy;  although,  going  quietly  on  in 
•their  old  habits,  their  houses  are  no  better  than  those  of 
^heir  neighbours/  Their  fishing  boats  alone  indicate  their 
superior  wealth;  being  large  and  well  fonud,  compared 
with  all  those  which  are  se^en  in  the  Western  Islands; 
This  is  not  exactly  the  best  system  that  could  be  adopted ; 
as  the  labour,  which  might  be  much  better  bestowed  on 
the  fishery,  is  expended  in  a  tedious  navigation,  and  as 
want  of  capital,  both  cramps  them  in  laying  np  sufficient 
stores  of  salt,  and  leaves  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  pur- 
chasers. How  this  system  originated  among  these  people 
in  particular,  or  why  it  continues,  I  could  not  discover : 
but  it  is  no  less  remarkable,  that  in  South  Uist  andBen- 
becula,  lying  almost  at  their  very  doors,  and  possessing 
the  same  advantages,  the  people  are  noted  for  poverty, 
indolence,  and  neglect  of  the  fisheries. 

The  construction  of  the  Barra  boats  is  very  peculiar; 
ahd,  like  many  others  of  the  insular  Highlanders,  the  boat- 
men are  their  own  builders,  purchasing  the  timber  from 
the  northern  traders.  They  are  of  considerable  size,  so 
as  easily  to  carry  ten  or  twelve  men,  and  extremely  sharp, 
both  fore  and  aft.  They  have  no  floor,  but  rise  with  an 
almost  fiat  straight  side,  so  that  a  transverse  section 
somewhat  resembles  a  wedge.  Yet  they  are  swift  and 
safe;  offering  another  example,  in  addition  to  the  nu- 
merous ones  already  known,  to  prove  in  how  many  and 
in  what  apparently  contrary  ways,  the  objects  of  a  ship- 
Jbuilder  may  be  attained.    A  seaman  accustomed  to  a 
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-^Ml1-side4  boat  is  naturally  surprised  at  their  form ;  for*- 
'geitmg  that  in  proportion  as  they  heel  to  the  breeze, 
.their  b^aririgs  are  increased :  while,  from  their  lightness, 
Abj  are  as  buoyant  in  a  bad  sea  as  a  Norway  skiff. 
'  It  is  a  ^raw-back  oh  the  merits  of  the  Barra  men,  that 
-Atfj  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  whisky;  a  propensity 
fiistered  by  their  great-gains  as  much  as  by  their  mode 
of  life.  The  ancient  prowess  of  the  Highlanders  in  this 
fespect,  is  well  known;  and,  like  their  ancestors,  the 
Scythians,  they  were  notorious  for  quarrelling  over  their 
cups.  It  was  almost  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
Highland  compotation,  to  terminate  in  bloodshed.  The 
reputation  has  descended,  where  the  merit,  such  as  it 
wlis,  is  lost.  Some  years  are  now  past  since  a  meeting 
of  Highlanders  would  sit  down  to  their  whisky  bottle, 
jusl  as,  in  theise  degenerate*days,  we  do  to  bur  port  wine; 
mid  the  quantity  of  this  strong  spirit  which  they  could 
drink  without  apparent  inconvenience,  is  incredible.  The 
eKCttse  for  it  still  continues,  when  the  means  are  gone. 
A  danoLp  climate  is  considered,  not  only  a  justification  of 
the  morning  dram,  but  as  the  disease  for  which,  whisky, 
whenever  it  can  be  got,  is  the  only  remedy.  To  say, 
however,  that  the  Highlanders  are  addicted  to  drinking, 
is  to  make  the  mistake  that  has  often  been  done,  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  of  their  present  manners  from  book^s  long 
sincewritten.  I  have  no  douli^t  that,  like  the  common 
people  elsewhere,  they  would  drink  whisky  could  they 
get  it;  nor  do  I  know  why  they  should  not  seek  that 
consolation  which  poets  and  philosophers  have  joined  in 
praising.  But  in  the  present  state:  of  things,  they  are 
nearly  as  much  cut  off  from  the  use  of  whisky  as  from 
that  of  Tokay.  Greater  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
Excise  has  raised  the  price  of  illicit  spirits  nearly  to  that 
of  the  licensed,  and  it  is  no  longer  in  their  power  to  pro- 
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<»ire  jt*  Tkej  are  in  femt  a  sober  people ;  whether  from 
neoessityi  I  will  not  pretend  to  say;  but  I  really  believe 
lhat,as  happens  la  the  ease  ef  many  other  habits  aban- 
doned from  compitlsion^  they  would  be  far  soberer  than 
their  English  neighbours,  even  if  they  had  the  power  of 
beii^  otherwise.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  tlmr 
laudable  esconomy  and  foresight ;  of  the  care  they  take 
ef  their  fatnilies,  and  of  the  provision  they  are  attentive 
to  make  for  their  rent%  as  £or  futurity.  Exceptions  there 
must  be;  bnt  it  is  high  praise  to  a  Highlander  that  be 
does  not,  like  his  profligate  neighbour  of  England,  con^ 
sume  ilk  riot  and  personal  gratification  that  which  is  ne» 
eessary  for  those  who  are  depefndent  4in  him.  These  art 
amoagthe  real  and  solid  merits  which  are  overlooked  by 
those  who  are  fierce  in  the  defence  of  idle  and  visionary 
ones.  It  is  the  fdte  of  poor*  Donald  to  find  least  jus- 
tioe  from  his  pretended  friends ;  as  is  not  uncommon* 
There.isinoreardent  spirit  drank  in  London  alone  than 
in  all  the  Highlands  collectively ;  and  indeed  a  traveller 
like  myself  will  often  have  occasion  to  lament,  when  wet 
and  weary,  ihat  he  cannot  procure  it,  even  in  tbeirinns. 
-**  Withers, Prynn,  and  Vicars,"  never  drank  <*  viler  liquors" 
than  is  this  common  whisky,  I  must  admit,  as  far  as  my 
own  tattte  at  least  goes ;  but  we  do  not  wait  to  taste  it  on 
these  occasions. 

I  was  here  amused  wiA  the  distre^  of  the  people  ffom 
the  wabt  of  tobacco;  tbe  American  war  having  raised  its 
price  beyond  their  means  of  purchase.  The  Higlilanders 
are  reputed  to  be  very  much  addicted  to  its  use;  but  this 
IS  just  as  true  of  tobacco  as  of  whisky.  They  are  doubt- 
less very  ^ad  to  get  it,  as  are  most  idle  people ;  but  it  is 
nbt  often  in  their  power  to  purchase  it.  It  is  indeed  in 
anuff  thalt  their  sole  consumption,  at  any  time,  lies ;  no^ 
do  I  reooUect  to  have  onee  seen  a  pipe  iii  the  country* 
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Here  tbey  bad  tried  all  maoiier  df  experimented  by  roast- 
ing rarious  plaafs,  aod  tbus  manufacturing  a  sort  of 
Barra  blackguards  Tbe  root  of  the  daisy  was  said  to 
haire  produced  the  best  substitute^  It  is  instructive  to 
consider  tbe  great  economy  as  well  as  delicacy  with 
which  a  Highlander  uses  a  snuff-box :  taking  the  pre* 
eioos  powder  out  by  means  of  a  little  spoon  like  a  tooth- 
pick, and  often  by  u  pen  or  a  quill.  Donald  is  too  well 
bred  to  put  his  fingers  irito  your  box ;  he  would  not  hav^ 
been  reprimanded  by  a  certain  fastidious  princess.  Why 
tbe  Highlanders  should  be  so  ravenous  after  snuff  when 
they  can  so  seldom  get  it,  is  a  problem  for  philosophers. 
Why  Qoses  were  made^  if  it  wail  not  for  takingsnuff,  is.a 
greater  problem  still ;  when,  unlike  pigs  and  beagles,  we 
neither  use  them  for  bunting  foxes  or  truffles.  To  hang 
spectacles  on, says  CoWper.  To  be  pulled,  says  Paddys 
not  satisfied  with  this  solution.  But  there  are  many  na- 
tions possessed  of  this  excrescence,  who  neither  pull  fheir 
neighbours'  noses,  nor  put  spectacles  on  their  own.  To 
say  that  they  were  made  to  smell,  is  obviously  nonsense^ 
and  cannot  be  maintained  without  impeaching  the  heneS^ 
cence  of  Nature,  when  we  consider  that  the  senses  were 
given  us  for  our  enjoyment,  and  that,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  there  are  none  but  bad  i^mells.  Tbe  rose  flowers  one 
short  month,  but  common  sewers  and  the  modern  Athens 
are  in  season  all  the  year  ronnd.  Captain  Hastie's  nose 
indeed  was  made  for  snoring.  But,  excepting  that  cd- 
lateral  use^  noses  were  made  for  snuff,  and  snuff  for  being 
taken  by  hoses;  and  it  is  a  gratitude  we  owe  to  Nature  to 
take  snuff  accordingly^  Besides,  as  civilized  man  is  only 
distinguisbed  frofti  the  savage  by  the  number  of  his  wants 
and  his  gratifications^  it  is  a  mark  and  a  means  of  civili« 
zation*  Besideil  numerous  other  reasons ;  which  will  be 
found  in  tbe  sixlth  edition  of  this  learned  work. 
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'  This  Long  kUnd  is  a  strange  country.  There  is 
land,  it  is  true,  and  water,'  fqr  nature  has  but  these  two 
^ographical  elements,  and  therefore  you  might  suppose 
that  you  could  walk  or  ride  oirer  the  one  and  swim  or  sail 
over  the  other.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  greater 
mistake';  for,  hence  at  least  to  Harris,  it  is  seldom  either 
isea  or  good  dry  land.  You  may  tread  the  crude  con- 
sistence; but  it  must  be,  like  Satan,  half  jou  foot,  half 
flying.  It  is  a  country  only  fit  for  wild  ducks;  who 
**  o'er  bog,  o'er  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense  or 
tare,  with  head,  hands,  wings,  and  feet  pursuing  their 
way/'  may  perhaps  contrive  to  see  it  all.  You*  may 
perhaps  ride  a  few  yards,  but  in  ten  minutes  you  will 
have  to  flounder  through  a  bog,  or  scramble  over  rocks, 
or  you  will  find  a  firth  or  a  loch  to  cross:  it  is  too  wide 
to  49wim,  and  there  is  no  boat.  If  there  should  be  one^ 
there  is  a  second  sea,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth ;  you  land 
on  an  island  instead  of  the  main,  or  lose  yourself  in  the 
labyrinth  of  inextricable  chaos.  The  Gaelic  proverb 
says  well  when  it  says,  "It  is  not  every  day  that  Mac 
Kiel  mounts  his  horse.*'  It  could  not  be  of  less  use  in 
Venice. 

On  the  southern  part  of  Barra,  there  is  a  small  town 
dh  an  islet  in  a  fresh-water  lake,  an  ancient  seat  of.  the 
Mac  Niels.  After  much  toiling  through  sand  and  rocks, 
I  arrived  on  the  shores  of  Chisamil  Bay,  at  a  village 
ornamented  with  dried  skate,  having  ^*  a  most  ancient 
iemd  fish-like  smell,"  as  this  animal  is  preserved  without 
salt,  and  is,  in  consequence,  very  delectable.  Every  oue 
knows  how  a  Highland  house  is  built;  but  every  one 
does  not  know  the  architecture  of  a  Barra  house.  In 
these,  the  roof  springs  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  wall, 
instead  of  the  outer;  in  order  that  all  the  rain  iqay  be 
caught  by  it  and  make  its  way  among  the  stones ;  thus 
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preventing*  the  inconvenience  of  *<  minute  drops  from  off 

tiie  eaves."     All  other  points  correspond ;  as  is  proper  in 

architect  are.    We  may  say  of  them  what  Ovid  does  rf 

the  palace  of  Night  and  Erebus :   **  Janua  quee  v.ersQ 

stridorem  cardine  reddat,  Nulla  domo  tota:"   the  onlj^ 

door  is  a  bundle  of  heath.     As  to  the  rest  of  the  com* 

parison^I  fear  it  does  not  very  well  hold.    The  ^  soUicili 

canes"  and  the  "  sagacior  anser"  do  their  duty  admirably. 

here ;  as  the  one  set  barks  at  you  before  you  are  in  srg^bt, 

and  continues  to  yelp  long  after  you  are  out  of  smelly 

while  the  '^  anser"  answers  them,  hissings  like  Megeera's 

snakes;  the  "  vigil  ales"  the  "  ferae,"  the  "pecudes," 

and  the  rest  of  the  clanjamfray,  joining  in  a  concert 

with  the  ^^humanse  convicia  linguee,"  enough  to  rouse 

Nox  and  Erebus  both.    But  I  must  not  forget  a  princi-* 

pal  part  of  the  description;  for  here  indeed  the  resenw 

blance  is  perfect :  ^  Nebulee  caligine  mixtee  ExfaalantoF 

humoy  dubiaeque  crepuscula  lucis."      It  is  probable  that 

Ovid  lived  in  a  sort  of  Barra  house  during  that  philoso^ 

phical  retirement  of  which  he  so  bitterly  complains*    If 

there  is  no  chimney,  and  if  a  Highland  hut  is  varnished 

with  black  pitch,  that  pitch  is  bistre,  and  the  artist  wha 

has  lost  his  colour  box  may  use  it  for  drawing.    If  il 

smokes  at  every  crevice  like  a  melon  bed  in  heat,  there  is 

no  want  of  chimney  sweepers ;  or  of  a  society  for*  their 

suppression,  which  is  still  better.    Thus  the  wise  man 

extracts  good  from  every  thing*    Besides,  yon  can  truly 

and  mathematically  draw  round  a  Highland  fire:  round 

our  own,  we  do  it  only  by  a  figure  of  speech*    And  as  a 

eirde  is  the  double  of  its  half,  like  most  other  things,,  one 

Highland  fire  is  as  good  as  two.    It  is  a  hospitable  fire 

also ;  because  there  is  room  for.  the  pigs  and  the  chickens 

and  the  three  black  collies :   and  it  is  further  a  genial 

fire,  because  it  conduces  to  the  laying  of  eggs:  as  all 
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g0od  bottsemFen  know.  Eren  the  Cockneys  heed  not 
affect  to  despise  t%e  Highlanders  for  their  want  of  chim-> 
Beys:  tiie  faisihioa  is  not  very  ancfent  in  England.  "  Old 
men,"  says  Hollinshed,  who  is  a  very  good  chroniele  of 
t^  times  if  not  a  very  brief  one,  ^^  nc^iced  the  multitude 
of  efaimneys  lately  erected/'  *^  whereas,  in  their  young 
days,  there  were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  so  many,  in 
miost  nplandish  towns  of  the  realm."  Tbe  prc^ess  can* 
be  traced  now  in  this  country,  just  as  it  crept  on  in 
England;  at  least  when  things  are  left  to  take  their  na- 
tund  course*  The  fire  in  the  middle  of  tbe  bouse  is  first 
tr»isfeFred  to  the  gable ;  a  canopy  with  a  chimney  is 
next  placed  over  it ;  those  who  formerly  sat  near  the  fire, 
then  sit  within  the  fire  place ;  in  progress  of  time,  this  is 
contracted  so  as  to  exclude  them ;  and,  lastly,  this  event* 
ful  history  ends  in  Carron  grates  and  Bath  stoves  and 
registers,  in  bright  brass  and  brighter  steel,  tbe  pride  of 
housewives,  the  dread  of  chilly  guests,  and  the  torment 
of  housemaids* 

To  compensate  the  artist,  however,  for  the  bistre 
within,  though  the  roofs  and  the  walls  generally  bear  a 
plentiful  crop  of  grass,  .corn,  and  weeds,  which  sounds 
picturesque  enough,  they  offer  no  consolation  for  his 
drawings.  No  human  art  can  possibly  represent  a  Higb- 
land  cottage  so  as  to  render  it  a  picturesque  object.  If 
alone,  it  is  a  shapeless  pile  of  stones  and  turf:  if  congre- 
gated into  a  town,  that  looks  like  a  heap  of  dunghills  or 
peat-stacks.  Were  it  not  for  the  occasional  wreath  of 
blue  smoke,  a  southern  traveller  would  never  suspect 
their  presence,  at  a  small  distance.  Hence  the  unfortu-* 
nate  artist  in  Highland  landscape  is  deprived  of  the  aid 
which  is  elsewhere  afforded  him  by  the  infinite  varieties 
of  rural  architecture;  of  the  life  and  interest  which 
human  habitations  bestow  on  a  picture ;  and  {if  that  source 
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ml  waWmt  and  scale  of  measiireiDeiit  vkieh  are  aflbrded 
by  a  mixtare  of  tlie  petty  worki  of  aian  with  the  bold 
and  wild  feafurea  of  Nature. 

In  Siidierland  and  soiae  other  partg  of  the  couDtry, 
the  same  roof  sometimes  corers  the  eattle  and  the  owners 
both :  as  it  did  in  ancient  Eg^pt ;  as  it  did  in  the  bright 
days  of  Rome,  says  Juvenal.  The  entrance  is  then  gene- 
rally through  the  cow-house,  which  is  only  separated 
from  the  dwelling  by  the  well-known  partition,  the  hallan* 
It  is  now  more  common,  however,  for  these  departr 
ments  to  be  separated ;  and  the  boose  then  consists  ge- 
nerally of  one  room  only.  This  is  an  evident  improve- 
ment; particularly  when  the  co#s'  tails  are  long,  and 
given  to  whisking.  In  Isla,  where  I  supped  one  evening, 
unwitting  of  such  an  event,  by  a  single  brush  of  this 
machine  the  grog  was  overset  and  the  candle  extin- 
guished. As  to  the  plenishing :  but  why  describe  it :  it 
answers  its  purpose,  and  what  more  could  ivory  and  da- 
mask do.  He  who  knows  what  it  is  to  have  wandered 
among  these  wilds,  wet,  weary,  hungry,  perhaps  hope- 
less of  shelter,  will  hail  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  the 
blackest  bothy  or  shieling  that,  just  emerging  from  be^ 
hind  some  rock  or  green  bank,  barely  marks  its  place  by 
the  light  blue  mist  which  is  wafted  from  it  before  the 
evening  breexe. 

Chisamil  castle  is  a. fine  object,  ccHnpared  to  most  of 
the  Highland  ancient  residences ;  as  it  is  of  considerable 
extent  and  occupies  a  strikiog  position  on  its  insulated 
rock,  which,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  people,  con- 
tains a  spring  of  fresh  water,  though  surrounded  by  the 
sea:  being  the  only  spring,  I  believe,  in  all  the  Long 
Island.  This  very  valuable  possession  to  such  a  strong 
hold,  is  secured  by  masonry  and  covered  by  an  arch* 
This  casde  lies  aboot  half  a  mile  from  the  sbore^  and  in 
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Still  tolerably  entire ;  its  extent  being  sach  as  probably  to 
accommodate  not  less  than  fire  hundred  men ;.  a  conrn^ 
derablearmy  in  those  days.  The  family  of  Mac  Niel  was 
one  of  the  powerful  Clans  of  the  time,  yet  the  size  of  this 
garrison  is  remarkable ;  as  it  was  not  usual  to  keep  an 
army  on  foot  when  it  could  be  levied  in  a  few  hours  by 
sending  round  the  acknowledged  signal. for  gatherings 
the  burnt  and  bloody  stick,  or  fiery  cross*  Martin  desr 
cribes  his  difficulty  in  getting  access  to  it,  upwards  ot  a 
century  ago,  owing  to  the  illnature  of  the  Constable,  ot 
Cockman,  (Gokman)as  he  calls  him;  so  that  all  the  disr 
cfpline  of  a  fortress  seems  tohaire  been  preserved .  in 
these  castles,  ev^en  down  to  the  late  period  at  which  he 
wrote. 

Though  Mac  Niel  is  said  to  haire  been  a  tributary  to 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles  at  one  time,  this  Clan  professes  to  be 
of- Irish  origin;  which  is  probable,  considering  the  abso- 
lute community  which  seems  in  former  times  to  have  exi 
isted  between  that  country  ond  the  West  Highlands ; 
though  H:hat  Irish  origin  is  still  Norwegian.  He  is  the 
Nialson  of  the  Sagas.  It  appears  to  have  kept  up  a  de* 
gree  of  state  absolutely  ludicrous,  if  we  may  trust  to  two 
tales,  one  of  which  at  least  is  true.  In  Carstares's  state 
papers,  there  is  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  laugh- 
ing at  the  formality  and  state  with  which  an  ambassador 
from  that  chief  had  presented  to  him  a  letter  offering  aid, 
'<  as  if  he  had  belonged  to  another  kingdom."  The  other 
story  relates  to  the  wreck  of<a  Spanish  vessel  which  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Clan  had  proposed  to  appropriate;  and 
respecting  which,  when  it  was  questioned  what  the  King 
of  Spain  would  say,  the  answer  was  that  Mac  Niel  and 
His  Majesty  must  settle  that  betweeu  themselves.  .  If  be 
was  the  thirty-sixth  chief  of  his  race  iii  Queen  Ann's  time^ 
as  Achmar  says,  he  had  indeed  something  to  boast  of* . 
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,'  Chisftmil  cMtie  consists  of  au  irregular  four-sided 
area  within  a  high  wall,  containing  many  distinx^t  build- 
ioga  tanged  along  its  sides  which  appear  to  have  been 
the  barracks.  One  of  the  angles  is  filled  by-  a  high 
and  strong  square  tower^  which  must  have  been  the  , 
keep ;  having  no  entrance  firom  the  ground,  and  only  ac^ 
eessible  at  one  door  about  half  way  up,  the  ascent  to 
which  is  by  a  narrow  outside  staircase^  In  the  opposite 
angle  is  a  small  tower  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
prison  ;  as  the  situation  of  this  castle  rendered  \%  impos- 
sible to  have  a  dungeon. under  ground.  The  walls  are 
embattled  on  one  side,  and  provided  with  a  covered  way 
and  loop-bolesysoas  to  tender  the  defence  in  that  quarter 
^fSTj  complete.  It  is  altogether  a  work  of  more  art  than 
most  of  the  Highland  castles,  and  constructed  on  better 
principles.  The  keep  is  also  flanked  by  a  smaH  circular 
defence  f  but  the  protection  of  the  rest  has  been  trusted 
to.  the  strength  of  the  masonry.  The  entrance  to  this^oastle 
is  near  one  of  the  angles;  and,  near  it,  are  the  remains 
of  a  round  enclosure,  or  basin,  which  was  probably  a 
place  of  security  for  the  boats^  There  is  no  date  on*  the 
building,  nor  could  I  discover  when  it  was  erected ;  bul 
it  cannot  be  very  ancient* 

It  was  witksome  difficulty  we  reached  Vatersa,  wfaicb 
is  separated  from  Barra  by  a  channel  that  is  very  narrow 
on  the  west  side,  and  only  deep  enougb  for  small  boats^ 
This  island  consists  of  two  green  hills^  united  by  a  low 
sandy  bar  where  the  opposite  seas  nearly  meet.  In-' 
deed  if  the  water  did  not  perpetually  supply  fresh  sand 
to  replace  what  the  wind  carries  off,  it  would  very  soon 
form  two  islatids;  nor  would  the  tenant  have  much  cause 
for  surprise,  if  on  getting  up  some  mormng,  he  should 
find  that  he  required  a  boat  to  milk  his  cow».  The  whole 
island  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  revolution,  from  the  alter-* 

TOU  III.  G 
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^^ie  acpuiDQUfioQ  apd  dmpeniio»  of  saiid-fbilU;  whtdb  at 
least  affo|;ds  the  pleasure  of  variety^  in  a  territoi^  where 
fhere  is  none  else  but  what  depeods  on  the  ir inds  and 
weather.  I  had  here  an  oppottunity  of  imi^inti^  hew 
life  is  passed  in  a  remote  island*  without  society  or  neigh*' 
hours,  and  whet'e  people  are  bora  and  die  without  e¥ei^ 
troubling  thenvselves  to  enquire  whether  the  world  con^ 
tains  any  other  countries  than  Yatersa  and  Barra.  The 
amusement  of  the  evening  consisted  in  catching  scallopa 
for  supper,  .milking  the  cowst  and  chasing  rabbits ;  and 
thi$,  I  presume,  is  pretty  nearly  the  u«ilal  round  of  occa^ 
pation.  The  whole  group  of  the  southern  islands  is  here 
seen  from  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  forming  a  ma* 
fitime  landscap^e  which  is  sufficiently  picturesque.  They 
are  all  high,  and  some  ^  them  are  single  hills  rising 
abruptly  out  of  the  water*  Tl^y  are  inhabited  by  smril 
le|lant^  and  fishermen ;  and,  except  a  small  quantity  of 
grain  cultivated  by  the  people  for  their  own  use,  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  pasture  of  black  cattle.  Sheep,  here 
as  elsewhere  in  the  remote  islands,  caasot  be  adopted, 
cowing  to  the  impossibility  of  transporting  them  far  by 
fliea«  The  highest  of  thejBe  islands  seemed  to  range  from 
800  to  1000  feet;  and  Sandera,  named  rather  more  pro- 
pedy  than  Yatersa  which  contains  no  water,  is  ooveved  on 
the  west  side  with  sand,  to  such  a  height  as  to  look  like  a 
hill  of  snow.  The  other  principal  islands  are  Pabba, 
Muldonich,  MingaliEi,  and  Bemera»  which  latter  is  the 
«oqthernmost  and  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Barra  Head«  These  islands  present  a  curious  .mixture  of 
Scandinavian  and  Qaelic  denominations;  the  four  jnst 
mentioned  being  of  Gaelic  origin,  while  Sandera  and 
Yatersa,  with  Fladda  and  liinga,  hi^ve  northern  desig- 
nations. MuJdonich  is  named  after  St.  Duacan,  who 
has  probably  been  a  personage  of  considerable  import- 
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ittice*  as  Sndclay  ifi,  in  the  Highlandd,  frequently  known 
by  tbe  name  of  Di  Donicb,  or  Dnncan'g  Day.  We  were 
promised  a  boat  in  the  morning  to  visit  all  these  islands, 
and  I  therefore  went  to  bed  foil  of  hope.  I  had  forgotten 
that  I  was  in  Highland  land. 

Morning  came,  and  six ;   but  breakfast  did  not  come 
till  ten.    Then  came  the  cows  to  be  milked  and  the 
calves  to  be  admired ;  for  in  these  countries  of  Uatant 
cattle,  a  calf  is  a  much  more  important  object  thain  a 
child,  and  its  nursing  an  affair  of  the  purest  affection. 
At  length  we  arrived  at  the  beach,  and  then  the  Laird  re- 
collected that,  a  few  days  before,  his  boat  bad  been  carried 
away  by  the  tide  and  dashed  to  pieces ;   as  he  had  for- 
gotten to  anchor  or  fasten  her.    Bot  there  was  another 
boat  on  the  inland;  we  should  probably  find  it;  which 
we  accordingly  did.    With  unusual  foresight,  he  had 
borrowed  some  oars  the  preceding  evening;  but  they 
had  been  left  on  the  beach  within  high  water  mark,  ancl 
had  floated  off  in  search  of  the  original  boat.    There  wnsf 
now  a  boat  without  oars ;   but  what  are  these  difficulties 
in  a  land  so  fuH  of  expedients.    There  were  oars  to  he 
borrowed  somewhere :  they  would  be  ready  at  twelve,  or 
one,  or  two  o'clock :   we  should  not  be  many  hours  too 
late,  and  could  only  be  benighted.     I  knew  we  should  be 
benighted  though  we  were  to  stay  there  a  month ;  and 
the  oars  were  sent  for.    We  then  however  discovered 
that  there  were  no  men ;  our  kind  host  having  sent  all  his 
people  to  Barra.    But  there  was  an  expedient  ready  for 
this  also ;  and  another  messenger  was  despatched  to  bor-* 
row  four  of  the  islanders.    The  borrowed  oars  of  one 
^Sherman  were  at  length  fitted  to  the  borrowed  boat  of 
ilnother :  but  when  the  second  messenger  returned,  all 
ifie  islanders  were  absent  making  kel'p.     It  remained  to 
find  another  expedient ;  and  that  was,  to  return  to  Barra.r 

c  2 
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Need  you  wonder  now  how  happily  people  can  lirejn; 
the  Highlands,  how  easily  they  can  find  employm^Btievenf 
in  such  solitudes  as  this,  and  how  little  time  can  hang 
heavy  on  those  hands  that  have  found  so  many  expedieiitS; 
for  occupying  it.  In  fact,  Time  does  not  enter  into  the. 
list  of  their  categories.  It  is  never  present,  but  always 
past  or  to  come :  what  a  delicious  illustr^ition  for  Harris's 
Hermes.  It  is  always  too  soon  to  do  any  thing,  until  it  is, 
too  late :  and  thus  vanishes  that  period  of  weariness,  and, 
labour,  and  anxiety,  and  expectation,  and.  disappoint-; 
ment  which. lies  between  the  cradle  and. the  graye., 

I  could  not  have  lost  much  in  point  of  pleasure  or  in- 
formation ;  except  the  pleasure  of  boasting  hereafter  that 
I  had  visited  the  southernmost  as  well  as  the  northern- 
most point  of  the  Long  Island.  Many  heroic  acts  in- 
deed, are  undertaken,  and  performed  too,  from  as  worthy, 
motives  every  day.  Moralists,  since  it  is  their  trade  to 
moralize,  laugh  at  mankind  for  despising  what  is  in  their 
reach.  But  mankind  here,  is  more  in  the  right  than  the 
moralists:  the  main  object  is,  to  overcome:  and  that 
which  is  attainable  becopies  therefore  as  important  as  if 
it  were.attained. 

But  I  must  end  the  history  of  this  barren  expedition^ 
with  an  account  of  the  fashions  of  these  islands  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  marriage:  not  under  ^he  New  Act  however,  be  it 
reniarked.  The  Fathers  say  that  the  intention  of  mar- 
riage is  to  propiigate  the  Church.  But  the. Mac  Niels 
maintained  that  it  was  to  propagate  the  Clan.  When  a 
tQnant*s  wife  died,  he  applied  to  the  Chief  for  anew. one, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  become  useless,  and  that  the 
deficiency  was  a  public  joss.  Mac  Niel  then  sent  him  a 
wife,  and  they  were  married  over  a  bottle  of  whisky.. 
This  would  have  satisfied  Marshal  Saxe ;  whoy  viewing 
men,  probably,  much  as  Mac  Niel  did,«eems  to  have  been 
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tifaimied  in  his  latter  dayi^  lest  he  should  not  hare  endugfr 
to'^ill;  if  we  may  judge  froin  his  Essay  on  Popula- 
tidn^  where  the  old  soldier  seems  not  a  little  out  of  his* 
element« 

South  tJist  (West)  is  a  large  island,  being  twenty 
miles  long  and  nine  wide  where  it  is  broadest.  It  is  an' 
epitome  of  all  the  rest ;  a  strange  colleetion  of  sands, 
bogs^  lakes,  mountains,  sea  lochs,  and  islands.  The  west- 
ern shore  is  flat',  sandy,  and  arable,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  dreariness  of  its  appearance  after  the  crops 
haVe.beeb  remoined.  That  is  followed  by  a  boggy,  brown 
tnxt  of  flats  and  low  hills  interspersed  with  lakes,  which 
is  again  succeeded  by  high  mountains ;  and  these,  de-^' 
scending  to  the  sea  on  the  east  side,  are  intersected  by 
inlets  so  covered  with  islands,  that  we  are  often  at  a  loss 
to  know  whether  land  or  water  predominates. 

'The  earliness  of  the  harvest  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  all  these  islands,  and,  at  first  sight,  somewhat 
unexpected;  as  the  climate  is  as  rainy  as  that  of  most  of 
Ae  inner  islands,  where  it  is  a  month  or  six  weeks 'later. 
This  may  be  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to  the  dry  and 
calcareous  nature  of  the  soil ;  but  I  believe  that  it  de- 
pends as  much  on  another  circumstance,  which  will 
equally  explain  the  well-known  forwardness  of  the  harvest 
in  Moray  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Sutherland;  a  tract 
which,  in  the  same  maimer,  exceeds  in  earliness  the  dis- 
tricts further  to  the  southward,  and,  in  a  very  great  de-^ 
gree,  all  those  on  the  west  coast.  That  to  which  I  allude, 
18  the  greater  proportion  of  light,  or  sunshine,  which 
these  districts,  remote  and  differently  situated  as  they 
are,  enjoy,  when  compared  with  many  other  tracts  in 
the  different  parts  of  Scotland  just  named.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  this  -must  be  sought  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  mduntains  towards  these  places  and  in  the  direc- 
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tii>n  of  Ibe  pfevaiiiilg  il^in^s^  M  Ibeiie  act  jointly  in  eaisj^ 
ing  the  d^ention  pf  dooda  over  a  partienlar  region*  The 
great  annual  supply  of  clouds^  ito  of  raioy  is  from  the 
west ;  and  they  are  brought,  of  course,  by  the  predomi^ 
naat  w^eni  winds*  The  westeminost  land,  which  ferms 
this  insular  tmct,  is  tfK)  Ipur  and  narrow  to  arrest  their 
flight;  whence  they  pa»|  freely  over  all  the  outer  chain 
except  Hfirris ;  which,  by  detaiuing  them,  becomes  aai 
exception  tq  the  rest  of  the  Long  blandt  being  a  dark, 
rainy,  and  late  country.    But  fis  they  arrive  at  the  inner 
islands  and  tlie  maiidand,  they  areSto(>ped,  partly  by  the 
Ugh  lands  of  Sky  and  Mull,  bat  still  more  by  the  great 
western  mountainous  tract  of  the  Hlghlelnde;  producing 
a  dense  and  dark  atmosphere  tbroogb  wbidb  the  sun  sel^ 
dom  shines,  even  for  a  few  days,  without  long  and  fire- 
quent  interruptions*    An  undue  proportion  of  rain  is  m 
necessary  consequence;  andthlit,  of  course,  ag^raviAtes 
the  evil,  although  it  must  not  be  considered  the  sole 
cause.  '  In  that  rain  the  clouds  <ure  partly  dissipated,  as 
they  also  seem  to  be  by  being  redissdlved!  in  tl^  air ;  anA 
thus  the  eastern  districts  enjoy  continuous  sunshine,  often 
for  weeks,  when  the  western  are  wrapt  in  gloom.   If  Ais 
view  is  correct,  a  regist^  of  light  by  means  of  a  proper 
apparatus,  <>ught  to  enter  9s  much  or  even  more  thaa 
that  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  into  the  scien* 
tific  means  of  estimating  the  nature  of  an  agricqlhiriBil 
cl^nMe. 

Froip  the  high  land  above  Loch  Boisdale,  it  is  eaej 
to  form  a  conception  of  the  manner  iq  which  the  islsnda 
are  distributed  along  the  eastern  shore  of  this  chain« 
The  whole  of  this  fine  inlet  is  so  covered  with  them*  that 
although  they  are  sufficiently  distinct  when  thus  seen 
in  a  bird's  eye  view,  it  is  impossible,  when  among  them, 
to  coiyecture  the  extent  of  the  water,  and  no  less  so  to 
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^ytlngoinh  one  from  the  other,  or  to  find  the  way  thrdugt 
th(§ln.  Loch  Eynort  is  less  remarkably  diFersified  by 
islands;  but  it  atones  for  this  want  by  the  inirite(;y  of  its 
shores,  and  by  the  nnniei^oiis  and  strange  creeks  and  re- 
cesses that  are  formed  in  it  by  points  and  headlands  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes.  These  headlands  are  often  high 
and  pictures^tie,  and  generally  rocky ;  and  the  little  bayii 
and  creek^  which  they  prodace,  are  no  leiii^  beatitifilt 
than  those  sequestered  valleys  of  the  most  varibtis  fbrmtf 
ted  dimensions,  which  lie  between  them  and  the  decli- 
vities of  the  high  mountains  which  tower  above.  Nothing^ 
is  wanting  but  wood  to  render  them  every  thing  thai 
eoold  be  desired;  and  ft  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
Without  a  feeling  of  regret,  the  treasures  which  natui*e  bed 
here,  as  in  many  other  places,  thrown  away  on  a  countr/ 
and  climate  Where  they  can  never  be  converted  dth^r  to 
eraament  or  use. 

The  highest  mountain  here  is  Hecia ;  but  this  Hecl^* 
is  not  a  volcano,  being  a  mass  of  that  rock  with  the  ^x*- 
quisite  German  name,  gnfeiss,  whi^h  forms  tire  whole  of 
the  Long  Island.  I  once  made  an  attempt  to  ascend  it  ( 
It  was  late  in  September,  and  I  had  forgotten  th^t  twi- 
light was  then  short.  Long  before  I  bad  reached  th^ 
summit,  the  sun  set  fiety  red,  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
soon  became  covered  with  heavy  leaden  clouds*  Matters 
began  to  look  serious ;  and  as  the  clouds  gathered  thicker 
and  thicker  and  as  the  sun  sank  yet  deeper  below  the 
horizon,  the  mountains  and  the  sky  became  confounded 
in  one  mass  of  uncertain  shadow.  Shortly,  nothing  was 
to  be  fteen  bilt  mysterious  shapes  of  grey  and  black,  and 
notbiiig  16  be  beard  but  a  low  sullen  roar  that  came  by 
fits  on  the  bre^i&e,  which  was  now  fast  rising  aDtid  threat- 
ening a  storm  in  addition  to  the  other  comforts  of  a  dark 
ntgfat  htn  wild  region  of  unknown  mountains.    In  a  (eW 
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iniDUtes  it  beoame^o  d«rk  thirt  I  could  no  toBgeF'seemy 
way*  How  I  reached  the  sea  shore,  I  know  not^^nd  you 
donotcare;  nor,  now, need  L  .      .      ^  * 

Loch  Skiport  is  even  more  absurd  than  Loch  B(ms^ 
dale;  being  a  mere  labyrinth  of  islands,  proraontorieSi 
and  water*  It  penetrates  through  to  the  west;  chang- 
ing its  name  to  Loch  Gamoslechaut  so  as  to  cnt  off  a  por« 
tionof  South  Uist  from  the  remainder.  Here  there  is 
almost  a  community  of  character  and  geography  between 
South  Uist  and  its  next  neighbour  Benbecula;  as  they 
are  only  separated  by  a  sandy  bar  over  which  a  man  may 
wade  at  low  water,  and  as  the  smaller  islands  that  skirt 
both  are  so  intermixed,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  two  prin-* 
cipal  ones  could  ascertain  their  mutual  boundaries  and 
rights^  This,  would  form  a  glorious  subject  for  a  contest^ 
whether  of  states  or  estates:  for  a  suit  in  decisive  gun* 
powder  or  interminable  parchment*  Fortunately,  nn-^ 
fortunately  for  the  lawyers,  the  whole  confusion  belongs 
alike  to  Clanranald,  No  one  could  wish  for  a  fairer  op* 
portunity  of  tormenting  his  heirs  and  successors:  but 
our  friend  is  not  a  spirit  of  this  cast.  ' 

Except  a  small  half-ruined  tower  at  the  entrance  of 
Loch  Boisdale,  I  saw  no  antiquities  in  this  island.  In 
Martin's  time  it  contained  two  churches  and  five  chapels, 
bi|t  the  people  were  then  nearly  all  Catholics.  Dean  Monro 
gives  a  different  enumeration  of  these.  There  are  some' 
of  this  persuasion  here  still;  and  this  island  indeed,  to- 
gether with  Barra  and  Benbecula,  may  be  considered  as' 
forming  one  of  the  chief  divisions  in  the  Highlands  which 
still  preserve  the  remains  of  the  ancient  worship.  Canna 
and  Egg,  including  a  few  individuals  also  in  Muck  and 
Rum,  form  the  other  principal  seat  of  the  Roman' Catho- 
lies  in  the  islands.  The  appointments  of  the  Priests  are 
Vjsry  scanty :  but  they  are  remarked  for  their  good  cOn-* 
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4iict  and  attention  to  their  dmrgee,  not  only  in  mattm 
of  Religion  but,  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  as  f 
noticed  in  speaking  of  Bamu  A  perfect  harmony  se!em« 
(e  subMSt,  as  wdl  raiong  the  people  of  the  two  persoa- 
saoas^as  between  the  Priests  and  the  Preriiyterian  clergy  t 
nor  Js  it  nnconmioa  for  the  Catholic  inhabitants  to  attend 
divine  worship  io  Ae  parish  chorches.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that,  on  neither  part,  are  there  any  attempts  at  prose- 
lytism ;  while  it  is  equally  just  to  add  that  the  Catholics- 
do  not  voluntarily  quit  thieit  persuasion  in  which  they 
have  been  born  and:  bredf  standing,  thus^  equally  re-^. 
moved  from  laxity  and  bigotry.  It  would  have  been' 
welt  if  Ae  world  bad: always  acted  like  these  worthy 
Highlanders;  reflecting. on  the  number  and  weight  of 
the  points  on  which  all  agree,  and  on  the  comparative 
iuMgnificance  of  most  of  those  on  which  any  dififer:  we 
might  sometimes  do  well  to  reflect  on  that  yet ;  but  not 
OQW,  as  this  does  not  suit  the  present  tone  of  our  corre- 
spondence. 

.  Hie  modifications  of  credulity  are  amusuig.  In  Mar- 
tin's time,  there  was  here  a  valley  called  Glenslyte^ 
(and,  of  course,  it  is  here  still,)  which  was  haunted  by  the 
''  spirits  of  great  men."  Loud  noises,  as  of  these  spirits 
in  conversation,  were  heard  in  the  air;  and  if  any  one  en« 
tered  this  place  without  submitting  himself  to  their  will 
according  to  a  set  form,  he  became  insane.  Our  narra- 
tor is  extremely  indignant  that  he  could  neither  laugh 
nor  persuade  the  people  out  of  this  belief,  and  is 
shocked  at  their  credulity.  This  incredulous  philoso- 
pher believes,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  second  sight, 
in  pigmies,  in  brownies,  and  in  elfshots  and  charms: 
he  believes  that  a  man's  toe  which  was  cut  at  the  new 
moon,  bleeds  a  drop  at  every  corresponding  one,  that  the 
well  at  Kilbar  throws  up  the  seeds  of  cockles,  that  a 
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num  who  was  consalted  as  a  barometer  could  pfognbsti* 
^te  thcf  ^efather  by  sneezing,  and  so  on.  He  who  had 
swallowed  Mict'omegas  tiaigfat  find  room  ibr  Tom  Tbnnfib* 
Miutin  was  not  a  man  to  baVe  eboked  upon  a  gbost  oi^ 
two,  more  or  less ;  but  there  is  no  arguing  about  tastes*- 
De  credolitate  infidelinm  is  matter  of  ancient  remark  9 
and  were  it  not  business  much  too  grave  for  svch  ram* 
bling  letters  as  Uiese,  I  might  draw  oomparisons  (there 
are  worise  drawn  etery  day)  between  Martin  and  the' 
Mkrarers  of  Epkurns  and  Spinosa;  philosophers  of  a 
credulity  beyond  all  bounds,*  who  receive  without  con* 
eern  what  is  impossible  or  improbable,  reserrilig  their 
disbelief  (er  that  alone  which  they  do  not  choose  tor 
believe:  but  I  mnst  not  proceed. 

Having  arrived  thus  far,  however,  among  die  IslandSr 
It  IS:  time  to  think  of  giving  a  sketch  of  llienr  history, 
wbidbt^  if  very  obscure,  is  not  involved  in  such  litter 
darkness  as  has  been  commonly  supposed.  Without  it, 
I  despair  of  rendering  much  of  what  is  to  follow  intel- 
l^ible :  and  if  you  find  it  long,  you  can  only  treat  it  like 
Polonios's  beard. 
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Thb  history  of  Ibe  Higblaods  at  large, »  tlmt  o#  Scot- 
land i  and  ill  as  jt  lias  bead  already  elaciAated  by  an^ 
tiquaries  and  historians,  its  extent  is  stich  that  I  eannoi 
pretend  to  enter  into  it.  Bot  it  is  that  of  the  eotftinentai 
Highlands  whieh  belongs  chiefly  to  Scottish  historjr ;  and 
this  is  most  particularly  troe  of  the  central,  easiero,  and 
northern  parts;  always  more  intimately  Mnnect^ii  with 
the  Scottish  government  than  the  maritime  and  insnlar 
tracts,  undergoing  considerable  revolvticMs  at  TaiJotiB 
times  from  the  interference  of  the  Crown,  a«d  generiilly^ 
in  the  periods  of  w^bich  we  have  any  knowledge,  be}d  by 
a  species  of  Feudal  Barons,  ostensibly,  if  not  perfectly^ 
dependent  on  it.  The  western  part,  either  formed  ait 
independent  kingdom,  or  was  in  the  hands  of  chiefs,  prow 
fessing  very  little  obedience  and  condncting  themselvetf 
with  much  less  than  they  professed.  The  history  of  the^ 
Western  Islands  therefore,  to  a  certain  period,  is  thai  of 
an  independent  government ;  and  even  when  they  ceased 
to  form  a  separate  feudal  empire,  that  independence  eon* 
tinned  to  be  more  or  less  perfect,  from  the  diAcatty  which 
the  crown  of  Scotland  found  in  managing  and  conitrout-^ 
ing  this  portion  of  its  dominions.  Hence  their  history 
not  only  presents  an  interest  distinct  from  that  of  mere 
Scottish  history,  bnt  discloses  the  stale  and  diaracter  of 
the  people  in  a  purer  and  nhMTe  perfect  manner  than  that 
of  the  continental  Highlands.  These  last  were  freqnentty 
transferred  in  considerable  portions  to  intruders  from  the 
low  country,  and  at  different  periods :  to  Cumins^  Gor* 
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dons,  Murraysy  and  Stewarts ;  barons  or  chiefs,  who  re- 
mained feudatory,  if  that  term  may  be  used,  to  the  go- 
vernment which  had  conferred  on  them  these  rewards 
of  services,  and  who  often  extended  by  conquest  or  mar- 
riage or  additional  grants,  or  diminished  or  lost  by  for- 
feiture, the  estates  which  they  had  thus  acquired. 

While  if  is  an  interesting  iand  not  a  tedious  fragment 
of  history,  it  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  ancient  political  condition  of  the  maritime  and  wiestem; 
portioii  of  the  Highla:nds,  without  much  iQterferente  with 
Scottish  history  at  large.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  atoid 
giving  such  a  sketch.  Besides  that  it  is  necessary  for 
elucidating  many  points  in  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the.  ancient  Highlanders,  it  exhibits  them  in  a  prouder 
attitude  than  in  those  parts  where  whole  districts  weresub- 
ject  to  be  transferred  to  strangers;  since  we  here  find  them 
living,-for  a  long  series  of  ages,undei^ their  hereditary  sove- 
reigns* or  under  the  branches  which  sprung  from  that 
stock,  whose  descei^dants,  multiplied  and  divided  as  they 
now  are,  hold  the  Very  estates  as  subjects  which  they 
once  governed  as  petty  kings.  There  are  also  many 
thinga  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  this  country,  which 
canmrf:  be  understood  without  reference  to  that  portion  of 
history;,  and  indeed,  not  to  dwell  on  the  various  points 
whichit  assists  jn  illustrating,  you  will  have  occasion  to 
see  hereafter  on  different  occasions^  that,  without  some 
sk^eteh  of  this  nature,  oaany  circumstances. which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention,  would  scarcely  h0  intelligible. 
As  far  as  is  possible,  I  intend  to  avoid  such  portions'  of  the 
history  of  the  continental  Highlands  as  are  peculiarly  im-^ 
plieated  with  that  of.  the  Scottish  crown;  noticing  only, 
such  few  points  as  seem  to  be  required  for  the  same, 
purposes  that  render  the  present  brief  view  of  the  early, 
Western  Highland  empire  indispensabl|&. 
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It  js  scaroely  necessary  to  say  tbat  tbis  is  a  ^ety  de- 
f<^tire  portion  of  history  as  well  as  a  very  obscare  i>ne^* 
since  it  commences  at  a  late  period.    It  is  nearly  a  blank 
down  to  1060  or  thereabouts :  but  thence  to  about  1260, 
is  that  portion  of  the  Norwegian  period  which  admits  of 
illustration.    From  1966  to  1306,  the  d^ys  of  ]l^ce,  it 
is  again  a  blank ;  and  it  is  not  less  so  from  his  time 
down  to  1433,  the  reign  of  James  the  first     Nor  is 
it  much  more,  thenceforwards  to  that  of  Mary:  the  very, 
few  transactions  which  Scottish  history  has  recorded  of 
these  islands,  appearing  at  wide  intervals,  and,  when^ 
they  do  appear,  explaining  little.    Neither  is  this  histoiy 
free  from  contradictions  on  which  antiquaries  and  histo« 
rians  are  still  at  variance,  and  on  which  mere  authority 
or  opinion  is  of  no  weight.    Hailes,  indeed,  .who  has  ex- 
tricated so  much  of  ancient  Scottish  history,  an  antiquary 
of  a  class  of  which  it  were  well  if  there  were  more,  seem» 
to  buve  given  it  up  in  despair.    He  says  that  the  history 
of  the  Western  Islands  and  of  Orkney  is  involved  ia 
darkness,  and  that  to  investigate  it  would  be  a  businesr 
of  much  time  and  labour.    Tbat  there  is  a  large  portion 
of  it  which  will  now  never  be  discovered,  is  certain;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  attempt  to  fill  up: 
that  blank  of  about  two  centuries  on  which  information 
can  be  procured,  and  which  is  the  most  important,  as' 
including   the  chief  period  of  the  settled  Norwegian 
dominion  of  the  Isles.    How  utterly  tUs  has  been  mis^ 
apprehended,  or  forgotten,  or  misrepresented,  by  our 
historians,  is  well  known;  and  how  important  it  is,  will' 
soon  appear.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  able  anti-* 
quary  did  not  undertake  it;  and  that  he  did  not,  is  an 
additional  excuse  I  for  attempting  to  sketch  the  only 
blank  which  will  probably  ever  be  filled  in  this  obscure 
portion  of  our  history.     As  it  is  the  history  of  Norway. 
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motie  fbati  h  is  that  of  Seotlandp  I  must  also  remark  Aat 
th«  flicts^ve  ienttdf  chiefly,  firom  the  Chromicle  of  Mann, 
fipom  TorfteoSy  from  the  Orkoeyinga  and  other  Saigas,  the 
Ulster  Annals,  the  Antiqaitates  Hiberniee,  and  from  the 
I%ifey  and  Frisian  manuscripts ;  some  of  which  have 
been  edited  by  Johnstone  from  the  King  of  Denmark's 
and  the  Magncean  collections.  Whatever  slights  may 
have  been  thrown  on  the  history  of  Torfeeos^  on  account 
of  his  recetit  date,  that  of  a  centtiry  only,  it  is  proper  to 
retdark  that  many  of  the  chronicles  which  he  used  and 
fitmi  which  I  have  here  also  borrowed,  are  very  ancient. 
The  Wilkina  Saga  was  compiled  in  1350 :  and  that  tbts 
is  not  the  earliest,  by  much,  of  their  records,  is  proved  by 
its  mentioning  the  Mibelungen,  which  it  quotes,  as  ancient. 
As  to  the  history  of  Orkney,  I  have,  as  far  as  possible,  en- 
deavQtired  to  avoid  it,  to  prevent  this  sketch  froniextend* 
ing  to  too  great  a  fength :  but  whoever  shall  attempt  to 
complete  it  as  a  portion  of  Scottish  history,  must  add  this, 
and  also  make  a  greater  use  of  Toriieus  and  the  other 
Norwegian  chronicles  than  I  have  done. 

If  there  is  not  much  in  all  these  documents,  before 
them  there  is  scarcely  any  thing.  It  is  little  better  than 
Utter  darkness ;  a  gleam  of  lightning  through  the  gloom : 
or,  at  best,  a  sort  of  Aurora  boreaHs,  flitting  about  and 
hanging  out  a  false  and  wavering  light.  The  whole  of 
this  history  might  indeed  be  worthless  enough,if  we  had  it. 
Unknown  Celts,  Irish  pirates,  Galwegian  kings,  Vikingr, 
Norwegian  viceroys.  Chiefs  and  Chieftains,  sea  fights  and 
laad  fights,  plundering  burning  and  slaughter,  usurpa- 
tiott  and  rebellion ;  such  are  the  acts;  and  such  are  the 
actors,  who  walk  in  and  out  on  the  scene,  like  shadows  in 
a  show,  we  oflten  know  not  why,  or  whence,  or  whither. 
Change  the  terms  to  Chactaws  and  Chickasaws  and 
Chepewyans,  and  the  same^events  no  longer  produce  any 
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mtereM.  B«t  k  i^  the  history  of  oncsetv^  3  it  bw  bocA 
thQt  of  Greece  and  Rome;  and  tbe  day  perhaps  is  te 
come,  mrbeii  fatiure  Mohavrkst  polished  by  movntaiits  oC 
statutes  at  large  aad  acres  of  reviews^  by  horse  raeing  and 
political  ecoacHBy)  taylors  aad  texation,  shall  be  as  aa?* 
xio^ia  aboqt  the  deeds  aad  genealogies  of  theur  aacestors, 
and  when  their  anxiety  shall  be  as  iinavailiog. 

Bat  to  begifiy  and  according  to  the  laadtUe  cmtom, 
with  Pytbeas,  and  PoBApooius  Melai  and  Pliny*  and 
Solinus,  and  Ptoloaaiyj^  all  that  rre  leara  from  them  is,  that 
Ihey  knew  not  e^en  the  number  oi  the  islands,,  nmeh  less 
their  places^  or  nunesyor  manners,  or  fcmns  of  governmeM* 
Pliny  makes  them  thirty,  Ptolemy  ft^e.  If  th«  five  Ike* 
bndes  of  Solinus  are  iadeed  the  Long  Island,  and  that  bo 
is  to  be  believed,  then  we  saasi  admit  that  this  portion  wan 
under  tbegoveroment  of  one  chief  or  prinoe.  B^twhem 
be  tells  us  that  this  king  is  obliged  to  govevn  justly  Ben 
cording  to  positive  laws,  that  he  has  no  property,  that  be 
is  not  Qven  allowed  a  wife  lest  be  should  get  ebitdrenand 
heirs,  and  that  therefore  be  borrows  a  wife  oeeasionally 
from  bis  subjects,  we  may  as  well  elaim  tbe  privilege  of 
guessing  for  ourselves.  There  is  ^ery  little  use  io  codh 
jecturing  what  else  might  have  been  in  the  time  of  the 
Komans ;  .as  they  have  noi  thought  fit  to  tell  lis,  and  pro^ 
bably  did  not  themselves  take  the  trouble  to  enquire* 

There  is  no  want  of  fabulous  history,  iiideed,  among 
native  writers,  either  during^  the  period  of  the  Bomatt 
{wreseuce  in  Britain,  or  before  it,  or  for  some  centuries 
afterwards.  But  tbe  Western  Islands  only  partake  of 
this  in  common  with  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  I  need 
not  be  at  the  trouble  of  abridging  some  of  the  dullest  of 
absurd  romances. 

When  Ritsun>  however,  whom  I  always  quote  as  the 
paragon  of  wrathful  antiquaries,  vents  his  indignation  on 
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the  forty  kings  of  Soottish  iable,  be  forgets  Ceofirey  of 
Monmouth  and  others^  who  have  done  as  much  for  Eng^ 
land.  Possibly  he  believed  also  in  Romulus,  and  Tar- 
quin,  and  Numa,  and  Regulus,  and  Horatius  Codes,  in  a 
history  of  Rome  when  Rome  had  no  historians  for  five 
hundred  years  after,  when  it  could  not  even  write;  in 
Mars,  Venus,  Egeria,  and  the  Sabine  Women  :  and  in  a 
republic  founded  by  a  chief  of  savage  banditti,  with  a 
code  of  laws  which  Jeremy  Bentham  might  have  imitated* 
Scotland  had  its  kings  from  Fergus  the  first  to  Fergu^ 
the  second,  just  as  the  Pfaenicians  had  a  regal  succession 
for  30,000  years,  or  as  Egypt  had  one  for  11,000,  or  as, 
during  this  period,  the  sun  had  changed  its  rising  from 
the  east  to  the  west  four  times.  Still,  we  may  allow  him 
to  abuse  Buchanan,  who  lived  at  a  day  wben  he  ought  to 
have  exercised  some  judgment  on  the  misnamed  history 
which  he  has  made  from  such  materials ;  and  whose  dex-* 
terity  in  satire  or  extraordinary  talent  in  writing  Latin- 
verse,  is  no  apology  for  his  demerits  as  a  historian. 

I  presume  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  down  to  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  third,  the  history  of  the  Western 
Islands  is  also  that  of  the  Isle  of  Mann.  This  indeed 
was  the  seat  of  government ;  and  hence,  for  a  long  tiihe, 
neieirly  every  thing  that  we  know,  emanates.  Now  if 
Jocelin's  life  of  St.  Patrick  is  authentic  for  so  much,  that 
Saint  introduced  Christianity  into  this  island ;  supersed- 
ing (what  is  far  more  doubtful)  a  monarchy  coexist-^ 
ing  with  the  Druidical  hierarchy.  But  even  the  history 
of  St.  Patrick  is  apparently  a  fable :  so  that  here  again 
we  are  in  doubt  and  darkness.  So  at  least  Ledwich, 
among  others,  is  satisfied*  The  Isle  of  Mann  is  also  sup- 
posed t6  have  had  a  Danish  king  called  Orry,  about  the^ 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  or  the  tenth,  for  thus  much 
does  the  tradition  vary :  and  he  is  said  to  have  laid  the 
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fododatfoti  of  a  dynasty  that  was  termiitated  by  the  con- 
^aast  of  Magnus,  hereafter  named.  But  this  tale  does 
not  iagree  with. the  Norwegian  and  other  chronicles;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  assent  of  the  judicious  Camden,  and  of 
many  of  the.  credulous  race  of  antiquaries,  it  is  the  safest, 
it  is  certainly  at  least  the  most  convenient  plan  to  dis- 
believe the  whole* 

The  first  trace  of  a  historical  nature  after  this,  but 
for  which  we  hare  no  other  authority  than  the  life  of  the 
Saint,  is  the  present  of  lona  to  SU  Columba  by  Brude ; 
supposed  to  be  the  Bridei  of  Innes*s  list.  Yet  this  Brude 
is  a  doubtful  personage^  for,  according  to  the  Colbertine 
MS.  the  firudes  were  Irish  kings,  reigning  in  Ireland.and 
Albania  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years ; 
the  dynasty,  which  commences  with  Brude  Bout,  termi* 
nating  with  Brude  Urmund.  Thus,  though  the  history 
of  the  Westem  Isles,  independently  of  ^  the  Isle  of 
Mann,  commences  in  565,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  lona 
belonged  to  the  Pictish  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Whether 
that  dominion  ever  extended  through  the  JEbudee,  there 
HI  great  reason  to  doubt ;  although  that  it  did  so,  either 
then  or  afterwards,  has  been  thought  from  the  cir-* 
cumstance  of  lona  having  been  richly  endowed  by  kings  . 
of  Scotland,  as  Dean  Monro  assures  us  when  he  talks 
of  thirteen  islands  tbon  in  the  possession  of  that  establish-* 
ment.  Yet  his  authority  is  worth  very  little;  though 
Buchanan  has  idly  given  it  currency.  The  Dean's  kings 
may  have  been  Highland  chiefs  :  or  it  is  as  likely  that  they 
were  some  ot  the  gentlemen  who,  on  the  same  authority, 
are  buried  in  lona  and  are  now  flourishing  in  the  gallery 
of  Holyrood  House.  For  some  time  from  this  date,  the 
history  of  lona  is,  in  the  same  manner,  the  only  one  that 
we  havoof  the  Western  Isles,  and  is  comprised  in  the  re- 
sumption (^  this  grant  by  aqotber  king,  Nectan,  in  THy 
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in  the  first  Danish  invasion  in  797^  in  a  second  in  ^1,  R 
third  in  806}  and  a  fourth  in  966 ;  inroads  in  wHkhy  it  is 
likely^  lona  did  not  alone  partake.  So  say  the  Irisk 
chronicles:  but  Torfeeus  denies  the  whole  statemeat, 
asserting  that  the  first  invasion  was  in  1210.  Who  is  t« 
be  believed:  for  my  part  I  anir  inclined  to  doubt Tor- 
fseus  and  to  trust  in  the  Irish  Chronicles.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  in  tBe  early  history  of  Ireland  to 
justify  their  veracity;  and  it  is  probable  that  much  of 
this  confusion  arises  from  there  having  been  bands  of 
pirates  independent  of  the  Norwegian  government* 

I  can  find  nothing  for  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards 
that  is  worthy  of  notice.  Ireland  was  invaded  by-  the 
Danes,  sometimes  annually,  and  sometimes  at  more  con- 
siderable intervals,  from  this  period  to  1019»  and  evoR 
much  further  on ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  West** 
ern  Isles  partook  in  most  of  these  misfortunes.  But  the 
first  event  worth  noticing,  is  about  this  period ;  and  it 
proves  that  they  were  then  under  the  Norwegian  go«- 
vernment.  When  Brian  Boromhe  attacked  Dublin,  the 
Isle  of  Mann  and  the  Isles  sent  succours  to  the  ossista^ee 
of  the  Danes ;  l^ut  it  is  uncertain  if  these  troops  were 
concerned  in  the  battle  of  Cloittarf.  Beyond  this,  the 
Irish  take  no  notice  of  them  down  to  the  time  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Danes  by  Turlogh  the  grandson  of  Brians 
and  the  badishmeRt  of  their  king,  Godfirey,  tn  1075. 

But  the  Chronicle  of  Mann  says$  that  in  oonsequeuo^ 
of  a  dispute  with  Olave,  king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin^ 
Godred  Crovan,  or  Croban,  (Chrouban>  white  handed) 
son  of  Harold  the  Black  of  Iceland,  another  claitRunt  to 
this  throne  as  it  is  called,  retired  to  th^e  Isles  in  1043^ 
Mann  was  then  governed  by  another  Godred,  the  son  of 
Syric;  and  to  him  Crovan  afterwardR  succeeded  by  de^ 
throning  his  son  Fingal  in  1066.    The  period  of  Edward^ 
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tlie  Confessor,  with  which  this  retiremoBt  of  Godred  coin* 
cides,  may  probably  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  man- 
ners and  habits  of  this  people :  it  is  not  likely  they 
were  very  different,  since  the  state  of  civilization  in 
Norway  appears  then  to  have  been  on  a  level  with  that 
of  England.  In  1065»  not  875  as  said  by  Dr.  Macpher- 
son,  Harold  Hardred,  4>r  Hardraade,  commonly  called 
Harfagre  or  fiiirhaired,  had  tntended  to  reduce  the  Scot- 
tish isles,  which  bad  renounced  his  allegiance ;  whence 
it  follows  that  these  kings  of  Mann  bad  been  tributaries 
to  Norway.  But  there  are  contradictions  about  this 
period,  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile.  It  is  said  by, 
some  that  be  sent  an  officer  on  this  service,  named  Ketil, 
the  Chronicle  says  Ingemnhd :  who  not  only  reduced  them 
a  their  Mlegiance,  but  usurped  the  government  himself ;  ' 
deicdaringbisindepiendenceof  Norway  and  rendering  the 
inferior  ehieis  bis  own  tributaries.  But  the  truth  seems 
to  be  that  he  was  diverted  from  his  design  of  going  in 
person,  by  a  project  to  attack  Harold  of  England ;  the 
eonqnest  of  which  country  was  also  meditated  at  the 
aametime  by  William.  It  appears  that  he/first  landed  in 
the  Isle  of  Mann,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  King  of  the 
Isles,  Gpdrefi  Crovan,  and  that  they  proceeded  to  North-* 
umberland  in  five  hundred  ships,  where  he  was  slain  by 
Harold  at  the  battle  of  Staneford  bridge,  To8tig,the  brother 
of  Harold  Hardred,  being  here  also  killed.  If  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  these  and  some  other  points,  this  cir- 
oiimstance  is  still  Important;  as  conveying,  probably,a  fhif^ 
notion  of  the  powers  and  general  state  of  Harold  and  his 
people,  which  doubtless  bore  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  those  pf  the  Gallic  Normans,  from  whom  they  had  not 
been  very  lobg  separated^  and  with  whom,  it  is  said,  there 
had  been  a  joint  nnderstanding  respecting  the  conquest 
of  England.    After  the  defeat  at  Staneford  bridge,  which. 

n  2 
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has  been  neglected  by  the  English  historians,  in  conse* 
quence  of  their  being  chiefly  occapied  on  William's  inva-^ 
sioii,  Olave,  the  son  of  Harold,  was  allowed  to  retnrn  with 
twenty  ships,  and  landed  in  Orkney. 

The  chronology  is  here  entangled :  because,  as  this 
battle  was  fought  on  the  26th  of  September  1066,  God- 
red^s  attack  on  the  Isle  of  Mann,  in  which  he  suffered 
three  defeats  before  he  succeeded  in  dethroning  Fingal, 
must  have  occupied  but  three  months,  including  the  time 
required  for  levying  his  forces,  as  the  Chronicle  says  he 
did,  in  the  Western  Islands.  The  death  of  Godred  Cro- 
yan  took  place  in  Isia,  in  1082;  and  at  this  time  the 
Hibernian  Danes  had  become  confined  to  Leinster.  That 
the  dominion  of  Godred  included  the  Western  Isles,  and 
probably  the  whole,  together  with  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
appears  from  Torfeeus ;  who  says  that  he  was  king  of  the 
Nordereys,  and  tliat  his  lieutenant  in  these,  was  Lagman, 
his  son.  He  left  two  other  sons,  Harold  and  Olave;  but 
Lagman  seized  the  crown,  and,  on  Harold's  rebellion,  his 
eyes  were  put  out ;  a  fashionable  punishnaent  or  precau* 
tion  in  those  days,  and  commonly  accompanied  by  an 
additional  one.  Subseiquently  to  this,  however,  he  re- 
signed  his  throne  and  made  a  pilgrimage  of  penitence  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  afterwards  died.  Olave  being  then 
a  minor,  the  Isles,  in  1089,  sent  an  embassy  to  Morlach 
tbe  Danish  king  of  Dublin,  to  request  a  king.  Donald, 
his  cousin,  became  thus  promoted  to  the  governmeut; 
but  proving  a  tyrant,  he  was  expelled  by  his  subjects 
after  reigning  three  years.  . 

In  1098,  Olave  king  of  Norway  died ;  and  as  it  is  said 
that  the  King  of  the  Isles,  (this  Donald  we  must  presume, 
as  no  other  king  appears,)  had  renounced  his  allegiance, 
or  rather,  had  forfeited  that  and  his  kingdom  together, 
Magnus  Berfeetta  or  Belfeettr  (Barelegs),  commonly  called 
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BsEHrcfooty  the  successor  to  the  crown  of  Norway,  undertook 
an  expedition  to  recover  the  rights  of  his  kingdom.  He 
landed  first  in  Orkney,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships ; 
in  1095,  according  to  some  authors,  but  according  to 
others  in  1097 ;  the  kingdom  of  the  Isles  being  then  in  a 
state  of  anarchy  and  division.  In  Orkney,  he  first  settled 
the  disputes  between  Erljen  the  son  of  Thorfin  and  his 
nephew  Haco,  which  belong  to  the  history  of  Orkney, 
and  then  reduced  to  obedience,  first  Lewis,  and  after- 
wards, Uist,Sky,  Mull,  Isla,  Cantyre,and  Mann,  ravaging 
also  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Torfieus  places 
the  termination  of  this  expedition  in  1099;  but  the  date 
of  his  arrival  in  Mann  is  said  also  to  have  been  in  1098. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  many  of  the  difficulties  in  this 
chronology,  arise  from  the  various  methods  of  reckoning 
the  year,  as  Hailes  has  remarked. 

We  here  enter  on  Scottish  history,  and  are  somewhat 
troubled  with  that  of  Donald  Bane,  formerly  noticed. 
Havii^  fled  to  the  Isles  on  the  usurpation  of  Macbeth, 
he  is  said  to  have  invaded  Scotland,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Norwegian  power,  at  the  death  of  his  brother  Malcolm; 
thus  usurping  a  government,  of  which  the  legal  line  of 
heirs  were  minors.  It  has  further  been  said  that  he  de- 
livered the  islands  up  to  Magnus,  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing his  assistance  on  this  occasion.  This  is  not  intelli- 
gible. He  could  not  have  possessed  the  islands,  because 
the  Scottish  crown  did  not ;  and  Magnus  could  not  have 
made  a  compact  with  him  to  receive  what  was  already 
his  own.  It  is  probable  that  the  Scottish  account  is 
merely  incorrect  by  exaggeration.  Donald  Bane  might 
have  acquired  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  Magnus, 
because  it  must  have  been  the  interest  of  the  latter  to 
foment  rebellion  and  aid  an  usurper.  This  has  been 
magnified  for  the  honour  of  Scotland :   as  if  it  might 
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prore  Aat  she  possessed  the  dbroiniiyn  of  the  Isled^wlikiiy 
froin  all  that  follows  in  their  history,  was  plainly  not 
die  fact ;  even  if  the  Norwegian  and  M^nb  chrontd^ 
were  not  worthy  of  superior  credit  in  this  case.  Here 
also  is  t(dd  the  tale  of  the  circumnavigation  of  Cantyre^ 
elsewhere  noticed;  which  cannot  be  true  since  it  was 
not  in  the  possession  of  Donald  Bane. 

During  the  i&bode  of  Magnus  in  Mann,  he  relieved 
Anglesea  from  an  attack  on  the  part  of  William  Rnfus, 
In  1101,  there  is  on  record,  a  ptotection  sebt  to  him  to 
meet  Henry  I  in  Wales  for  the  purpbse  of  joining  him 
in  the  conquest  of  Irebnd.  It  is  not  known  if  this  meet- 
ing took  place  ;  but  he  was  killed  in  a  descent  on  Ros*« 
common  in  1103.  Torfseus  thinks  that  Magnus  made 
four  expeditions  to  the  Isles :  one  in  the  time  of  Crova;n, 
one  in  1088,  one  in  1098,  and  the  last  in  1103 ;  but  other 
historians  limit  them  to  1006  and  1103. 

The  death  of  Magnus,  under  whom  Norway  and  the 
Isles  had  possessed  but  one  king,  left  the  throne  df  the 
latter  vacant.  Olave,  the  minor,  and  a  son  of  Crovan,  had 
in  the  mean  time  been  residing  at  the  court  of  Henry,  and 
now  became  king  of  Mann  and  the  Isles.  It  is  ne^ 
cessary  to  remark  this ;  heeatise,  like  other  events  already 
noticed,  it  shows  that  this  kingdom  was  considered  of 
impdriance  by  the  English  kings ;  while  it  may  also 
prove  that,  whatever  was  the  information  or  education  of 
that  day,  of  which  English  history,  will  inform  us,  the 
same  was  probably  possessed  by  Olave,  and  by  otfa^s, 
at  this  period.  And  there  is  abundant  reason  for  sup«- 
posing  that  the  condition  of  the  Western  Isles  was  (art 
superior,  as  a  nation,  during  the  Norwegian  dynasty,  to 
what  it  ever  was  afterwards.  I  had  occasion  formerly  to 
notice  the  Norwegian  manners  of  these  ages,  and  we  can 
also  deduce  some  information  from  many  different  sources, 
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und  among  the  rett^  from  Ihe  life  of  St.  Magng*,  whose 
death  is  in  1 1 10^  even  allowing  somewhat  for  exaggeration. 
He  is  represented  as  dignified  and  generous,  himself  noted 
for  correct  morals,  and  studious  in  enforcing  them ;  faithful 
to- bis  friends,  courageous  in  war  and  mild  in  peace.  As 
a  ruler  be  was  assiduous,  watchful,  affable,  and  merciful ; 
severe  against  thieves  and  pirates,  and.  executing  them 
without  partiality,  whether  rich  or  poor.  Even  to  his 
friends,  the  severity  of  bis  justice  was  impartial ;  esteem* 
ing  the  laws  above  all  rank,  Jn  addition  to  all  this,  be 
was  religious,  bountiful  to  the  rich,  and  charitable  to  the 
poor.  At  the  English  court,  where. he  resided  a.twelve- 
month,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  King,  and  beloved 
by  all ;  returning  with  rich  gifts  and  with  Henry's  warm 
friendship.  It  was  under  the  Scottish  government,  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  chie£s  who  followed  the  Norwegian 
secession,  that  they  beeame  that  barbarous  people  which 
w^  afterwards  know  them  during  the  contests  of  the 
Clans.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  Celts  of 
tile  Isles  and  Cantyre  had  thus  been  long  a  conquered 
people  under  a  foreign  yoke ;  amalgamating  however,  it 
is  probable,  with  tbeir  conquerors,  if  we  can  indeed  grapit 
lliem  this;  but^  as  being  the  majority  in  numbers,  com- 
nmnicatiii^  to  them  their  own  language,  as  the  French 
in  Normandy  and  the  Saxons  jn  England,  under  similar 
circumstances,  did  successively  to  their  Norman  brethren. 
Olave,  the  first  of  his  name,  married  two  wives:  the 
first,  a  dfuighter  either  of  the  Earl  of  Caithness  or  the 
Earl  of  Orkney,  who  makes  no  figure  in  this  history,  and 
the  seieond,  Aflrica  the  daughter  of  Fergus,  the  king  or 
lord  of  Qiilloway.  This  also  was  an  independent  king- 
dom, sometimes  acknowledging  fealty  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  and,  at  others,  refusing  it.  It  was  another 
Fergu$,ofcoiirse,  who,  fifty  y^ars  afterwards,  rebelled 
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against  Malcolm  the  foartfa*  By  tfais  wife  he  bad  on6  son- 
called  Godredy  besides  three  natural  ones^  Reginald,  Lag^ 
Hian,  and  Harold ;  together  with  many  natural  daughters, 
one  of  whom  was  married  toSomerlidtheLord  of  Argyll* 
Somerlid  is  improperly  called  Thane  by  Scottish  his- 
torians: as  the  Thanes  were  lords  lieutenant,  or  some- 
thing analogous,  and  servants  of  the  crown,  which  be 
was  not  and  could  not  have  been*  This  at  least  appears  to 
have  been  the  limitation  of  the  term  in  Scotland;  though, 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Thein  had  a  wider  mean- 
ing; being  applied  to  military  servants  or  soldiers  in 
general.  This  is  the  connexion  which  makes  the  Mac- 
dougal  and  the  Macdonald  descendants  of  the  Kings  of  the 
Isles ;  though  there  are  differences  of  opinion  respecting 
the  exact  descent  of  these  families  from  this  point.  That 
illegfitimacy  was  neither  disgrace  nor  disqualification 
need  not  be  told,  when  William  assumed  the  title  of  Bas- 
tard. I  may  only  add,  that  if,  as  has  been  said,  the  Mac« 
donalds  claim  an  Irish  descent,  it  must  still  be  a  Norwe^ 
gian  one,  and  through  the  intervention  of  Olave,  himself 
a  Norwegian ;  while  it  is  equally  understood  that  Somer- 
lid was  of  the  same  lineage.  I  should  remark  here,  as 
belonging  to  the  history  of  lona,  that  Magnus  had  erected 
a  see  in  Mann  independent  of  its  Abbots,  and  that  Olave 
founded  the  monastery  of  Rushin. 

In  1142,  the  three  sons  of  Harold  the  brother  of 
Olave  invaded  him  in  his  kingdom;  when  he  was  slain 
at  a  conference,  by  Reginald,  after  a  reig^  of  forty  years* 
In  1143,  Godre^,  the  legitimate  son  of  Olave,  who  had 
been  absent,  returned,  overcame  these  rebels,  and,  as  is 
said,  killed  them ;  which  must  be  an  error.  The  throne 
of  Dublin  had  been  held  by  Olave  for  twenty  years,  and 
governed  by  a  deputy,  Thorfin*  ,Godred  was  now  invited 
to  that  throne  also,  and  thus  became  King  of  Dublin  and 
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llie  bles  by  the  name  of  Godred  the  second.    Here,  as 
on  many  other  occasions,  we  trace  that  intimate  connexion 
between  the  Western  Isles  and  Ireland,  which  has  been 
the  source  of  much  misapprehension*    If  the  earlier  con* 
nexiotts  of  the  west  coast  with  that  country  arose  from 
the  Dairiadan  settlements,  and  if  that  of  lona  formed 
another  bond  of  union,  it  is  to  the  Norweg^n  rule,  ex- 
tending alike  over  the  maritime  parts  of  both  countries, 
that  we  must  look  for  that  intimacy  which  almost  ren- 
dered them  one  pebple  and  has  given  rise  to  the  High* 
land  claims  on  Irish  genealogies.    A  conspiracy  was 
soon  formed  between  Somerlid  and  Thorfin;   and  the 
result  was,  that  some  of  the  isles  were  conquered,  and 
given,  as  it  is  understood,   to  Somerlid's  eldest  son, 
Dugald.    Scottish  historians  say  that  Dugald  inherited 
at  his  father's  death ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  contra^ 
diction  in  the  history  of  Somerlid's  immediate  descend* 
ants*    Paul  Balkason,  the  governor  of  Sky,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  honest  man,  having  informed  God- 
red  of  this  event,  be  arrived  from  Dublin  with  a  fleet, 
and  was  met  by  Somerlid  with  eighty  ships,  in  1166* 
The  contest  however  terminated  in  a  treaty  instead  of  an 
action ;  and  a  division  of  the  Isles  took  place.    There  are 
more  difficulties  here ;  for  the  Scots  say  that  Somerlid 
had  a  right  in  this  case,  because  his  wife  was  Olave's 
heiress.    But  Godred  was  not  only  in  possession,  and 
that,  a  long  acknowledged  one,  but  had  the  superior 
claim  in  being  Olave's  heir  as  a  son  and  a  legitimate 
one ;  the  wife  of  Somerlid  being  only  a  natural  daughter* 
Every  thing  in  the  history  of  Somerlid  seems  to  show 
that  he  was  one  of  those  Norwegian  chiefs  who  had  con-   * 
trived,  as  others  had  done  at  various  times  with  more  or 
less  permanent  success,  to  make  himself  independent  of 
the  Norwegian  kings  of  Cantyre  and  the  Isles ;  and  who 
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probably,  when  be  was  in  danger,  adcnowledged  feakjr 
to  tbem,  and,  occasionally,  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  also, 
witb  wbose  dominions  be  came  into  perilous  contact. 
Finding  bimself  strengthened,  it  must  be  snpposed,  fay 
tbis  last  treaty,  he  made  an  attempt  to  dethrone  Malcolm 
the  AfoideOft  by  a  descent  in  1153,  aided  by  bis  nephew 
Donald  (Gilcokimb)  the  son  of  Wytnnnd«  But  be  was 
defeated  by  Malcolm's  army  under  the  command  of  GAU 
cbrist  Earl  of  Aagus:  escaping,  and  being  afterwards 
{Hardened,  it  is  sajd,  as  if  he  had  been  a  subject  and  a 
rebel  ^  which  can  scarcely  be  admitted.  Wymimd  had 
been  Bishop  of  Mann  and  was  imprisonod  by  David  «t 
Boxburgb;  having  been  taken  in  a  descent  on  the  coast 
pf  Scotland  in  Godred's  absence  in  114L  But  I  may 
pass  orer  tb&  history  of  bis  invasion,  as  it  is  fully  given 
inHailes, 

It  is  fortunate  th^t  tlie  balancing  and  abridging  of 
chronicles  is  a  different  office  from  that  of  writing  his* 
tory ;  for  who  can  discover  the  ^'  drift  of"  these  '<  hollow 
£|tates,  hard  to  be  spelled."  Their  acts  come  at  once  on 
ip,  unprepared :  motiveless  and  disjointed,  like  those  of 
ik^  kings  of  Jodab.  Bat  the  policy  of  petty  and  of  large 
slates  is  much  the  same ;  and  the  capacities  of  the  actors 
di^  not  so  velry  different  as  the  magnitude  of  the  impli- 
eMed  interests  might  make  the  inconsiderate  imagine* 
If  there,  is  any  trade  which  Nature  seems  to  teach^  it  is 
tb«i  :  and  when  all  is  done,  there  is.  much  more  dif* 
fevence  between  King  George's  ef&wn  and  robes  and 
Kin|;  Tamtemaah's  searlet  waistcoat  and  Belcher  hand>* 
kerdthief,  than  between  the  politics  of  their  several  king- 
doms. Be  that  as  it  may,  in  1168  Somerlid  thought 
proper  to  invade  Mann  with  fifty *three  ships:  driving 
away  (Sodred,  whom  we  afterwards  find  in  Norway  in 
1164.    But  his  career  was  now  terminated ;  for  in  a  snb- 
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8tf|aml  dei^eent  on  Seodaiid»  in  1168,  be  was  defeslwl 
6ear  Renfreur  and  slaiii  together  with  his  son  Dttgatd, 
(Gillic^lnmb,  says  Hailes,)  or  as  some  assert,  hanfmdU 
Thm  Dugald  ishould  be  the  spring  of  Ae  Maodbogal 
fiioiil J,  long  pbwerfnl  in  ArgjH :  bat  though  the  SttOts 
say  that  he  redeived  Cantyre  and  the  sonthern  Isles  as 
bis  portion,  il  wbtild  appeiir  by  these  chroAicies,  tibat 
the  nortbem  islcai  were  his  patrimony,  atisiBg' from  the 
treaty  forined  between  Godied  and  Somertid.  I  know 
riot  ^ho  is  to  riBctify  this.  Chalmers  sides  #itb  the 
Scoltislr  theory,  which  says  that  Ddgald  and  Dbndd,  or 
RbtHild,  inherited,  the  former  the  southern  aod/Ae  tetter 
the  northern  isles :  While  odiers  agaib  reverse  this  4U 
Ffsibn«  According  to  Mr.  Diildn,  the  diescent  siImmiM  be 
as  foUows^  nroin  Somerlid,  spring  R^giMdd  tmd  Dngsfl ; 
the  fonner  producing  Roderic,  from  whom  Arise  AHaoy 
Dugal,  and  Angus;  the  latter  being  a.  progMiSor*^ 
Robert  the  second.  FroHn  Dugal,  spring  Ospac,  tJspak 
or  Httspac,  Dngal  Scrag,  and  Duiica& ;  the  latter  pro* 
dncittg  John  of  Argyll,  and  he,  in  soeeesskm,  Aleics^^r 
and  John  Lord  of  Lorn  or  Argyll.  MiK^stonie  has  gfitM 
another  theory  $  but  these  things  must  be  left  to  the  Lord 
Lydn  and  his  firatertiity. 

Reginald,  GodrM's  brother,  who  was  saM  to  haVe 
be^n  killed  with  his  tiro  other  brothers,  niust  hare 
escaped ;  as  he  now  iitTaded  Mann,  taking  adrantage  of 
Godred's  abj^enoe.  But  his  reign,  or  possession,  onty 
lasted  four  days ;  lis  Godred  returned  irokn  Norway, 
yanqoisbed  hjm,  and  depiwed  him  of  sight.  This  event 
seems  to  hare  takes  |ilace  about  1172,  when  WilHam  the 
Lion  and  Henify  the  second  were  on  the  thrones  of  Scot- 
laad  and  Eagland.  In'  11^  Godred  died,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  w(u9  bwted  aft  lona.  He  llaft  one  daughter  and 
three  sons  ^  Glare,  sdrasttied  tite  Blac^,  then  a  minor  of 
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thirteen  years  of  age,  whose  mother  was  Fingala  the 
daughter  of  Lauchh'n  an  Irish  King,  and  the  sister  of 
Dervorgilla  of  Galloway  afterwards  married  to  Baliol ; 
together  with  Reginald  and  Ivor,  who  wer6  natural  chil- 
dren. This  name,  Dervorgilla,  by  the  bye,  seems  to 
have  both  amused  and  puzzted  Hailes,  who  gives  various 
spellings  of  it.  It  is  simply  Gaelic,  Diormhorguill,  and 
is  the  representative  of  Dorothy.  English  readers  who 
may  chance  to  be  interested  in  the  Queen  of  Galloway, 
may  be  told  that  the  Gaelic  mh  is  sounded  v.  Grodred 
had  nominated  Olave  to  succeed  him ;  but,  on  account  of 
his  youth,  the  people  chose  Reginald  in  1188.  In  1204, 
Olave  being  then  thirty  years  old,  Reginald,  suspicious 
of  his  own  security,  did  homage  to  John  of  England  in 
hopes  of  eventual  protection ;  and  though  there  were  no 
other  fact  to  show  it,  this  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
Isles  had  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Norway :  by  this 
act  at  least,  they  did  so.  About  the  same  time  also,  he 
surrendered  Lewis  to  Olave;  who,  expressing  his  dis- 
content at  the  barrenness  of  his  territory,  was  imprisoned 
under  the  custody  of  William  of  Scotland,  but  afterwards 
liberated  by  Alexander  the  second  in  1214. 

Olave,  being  at  liberty,  proceeded  to  Mann,  and  then 
to  the  court  of  John ;  whence  afterwards  returning,  he  was 
compelled  by  Reginald  to  marry  Lavon,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  a  daughter  of  Somerlid,  by  others  a  Lamont, 
and  was  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  Lewis.  Regi- 
nald had  married  into  the  same  family ;  having  a  son  by 
that  connexion,  named  Godred,  and  a  daughter  whose 
name  is  unknown.  Olave's  marriage  was  however  an- 
nulled by  the  Church,  and  he  then  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Ross,  who  is  called  Ferquard  by  some,  by 
others,  Mac  an  Tagart.  This  is  the  first  connexion  which 
appears  between  the  Kings  of  the  Isles  and  the  Earldom 
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of  Ross,  afterwards  more  conspicnoas  in  the  family  of 
Macdonald  Lord  of  the  Isles.  But  Reginald's  fears  of 
Olaire  continuing,  he  did  homage  again  to  England  in 
the  person  of  Henry  the  third ;  and  we  have  Sir  Edward 
Coke's  authority  that  letters  patent  were  drawn  up  ssc- 
knowledging  his  title.  Even  yet,  doubtful  of  his  strength 
as  of  his  right,  he  attempted  to  confirm  both  by  surren- 
dering his  dominions  to  the  Pope  in  1219,  so  as  to  hold 
nnder  the  see  of  Rome ;  adding  to  this  act,  which  is  pre- 
served 'in  Leibnitz,  an  annual  tribute  of  twelve  marks. 

Godred,  the  son  of  Reginald,  was  now  governor  or 
lieutenant  in .  Sky,  and  was  tempted  by  his  mother  to 
attack  and  destroy  Olave,  of  whom  they  still  continued 
in  fear.  He  endeavoured,  in  consequence,  to  induce 
Paul  Balkason,  who  is  called  Sheriff,  to  join  him  in  this 
plan:  but  the  honest  Sheriff  refused  and  escaped  to  the 
Earl  of  Ross;  where  Olave  joined  him,  having  fled  from 
Lewis  on  -its  being  invaded  by  Crodred.  After  ravaging 
Lewis,  Crodred  took  shelter  and  sanctuary  in  lona,  where 
be  was  attacked  by  Paul  and  Olave  in  IS^,  and  defeated, 
with  the  subsequent  deprivation  of  his  sight ;  an  expe- 
dient which  seems  to  have  been  in  use  in  Scotland  as  well 
as  in  Norway.  Tbe  outer  isles  then  submitted  to  Olave ; 
who,  in  1224,  sailed  to  Mann  with  thirty-two  ships; 
where  he  terrified  Reginald  into  dividing  tbe  king- 
dom ;  remaining  himself  in  this  island  with  the  title  of 
KLing.  Reginald  now  formed  a  league  with  Allan  Lord  of 
Galloway,  and  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  recover  Mann. 

But  it  appears  that  even  Olave  was  not  yet  settled  in 
his  kingdom,  as  amba8sad<Nrs  were  now  despatched  to 
Haco  in  Norway,  while  Reginald  married  his  daughter  to 
the  son  of  Allan,  Thomas  Mac  Dbu  Allan,  renewing  or 
strengthening  by  these  means  the  original  league.  What 
occurred  during  this  anarchy  is  unknown;  but,  in  1226, 
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the  people  ddclaredltegipald'^  tlMfoaeYacMil^'te4mtit4ld 
Glare  ik)  taW  poMissiob. 

We  shbukl  be  yerj  well  pleased  to  know  who  ^^tbd 
peopW  were  hi  this  case;   as  we  perceiTe  sometbipg  of 
v»  small  in^ortanee  in  this  act,  as  to  the  ndture  of  Ibd 
Korwc^an  insular  monarcbies.    It  «eeiiis  tbat  the  nobles, 
or  furistoeracy,   sometimes    contronled   the   Norwegian 
fcingSi  a»  they  did  the  Irish  and  Highland  chiefs ;  but 
wb^her  in  the  character  6t  tbe.  Ephbri  of  Sparta,  as 
elected  Tribunes  of  the  people,  or  as  exercsiing  the  here<4 
ditaryrightofamtocraQyor  consanguinity,  does  liot  well ~ 
appear.  But  in  this  case,  a  more  extensile  body  of  the  pecw 
pie  seems  eoncetned;  and  this  proceeding,  coupled  with 
some  others  whieh  appear  in  .the  course  of  these  Chronic 
eles,  seems  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  various  Norwegian 
iMates  had  imbibed  and  established  those  priivd'ples  of 
free  government  which  we  find  amdtigthe  Prisons  and 
many  other  of  the  descendants  of  the  Goths,  and  to 
which  we  owe  our  own  constitution.    Nor  is^  it  unlikely, 
lor  otheir  reasons,  that  **  the  people"  w%s  somewhat  more 
thi^  a  mere  aristocracy ;  as  the  present  House  of  Keys 
of  Ifae  ble  of  Mann,  which  is   the  popular  portion  of 
that  government,  is  a  relic  of  the  Norwegian  cimstito-^ 
tieif,  though  an  apparently  corrupted  body.    Here  we 
hftre  the  right  of  the  people  to  regulate  the  succession, 
acknowledged  as  fully  as  it  has  been  by  our  own  Parlia-* 
meat;    as  the  ambassadors  to  Norway,  Gilchrist  and 
Ottar  Snikoll,  were  ambassadors  from  the  people  to  Haoo, 
and  as  this  is  not  mentioned  as  an  act  of  disorder  or  iq- 
subordination.    It  is  doubtless  from  this  source  that  the 
laws  of  Tanistry  in  Ireland,  and  the  check  which  the 
Highland  Clans. held  over  the  succession  of  their  Chiefs' 
in  after  times,  originated:  rights  which  were  not  only 
advantageously  exercised  on  some  occasiops,  but  formed 
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a  rantraint  on  mkcondnot  ag  well  as  incapadly  in  the 
Ghief.  In  this  ease,  the  controol,  as  might  be  expected^ 
lay  in  the  hands  of  the  prineipal  tenants  or  gentlemen  of 
the  Clan :  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
mixture  of  a  popular  check  or  influence  with  the  des^ 
potism  inherent  in  the  kingly  part  of  these  petty  states^ 
was  a  main  cause  of  the  comparatiire  freedom  from  slaVery 
and  servility  alike,  which  is  smid  to  have  characterized  the 
people,  and  which  must  otherwise  have  been  inevitable. 

Olave,  now  at  length  king,  departed  on  a  visit  to  the 
outer  isles,  and,  in  his  absence,  Mann  was  attacked  by 
Reginald  and  Allan.  Returning,  on  this  news,  he  was  in 
time  to  encounter  a  second  attack,  the  first  having  failed  i 
and,  in  this,  Reginald  was  killed:  being  afterwards 
buried  at  Furness.  The  Isles  were  still  considered  tribo^ 
tary  to  Norway,  paying  ten  gold  marks  at  the  suceessieo 
and  investiture  of  each  Norwegian  king;  and  they  were 
now  agfain  menaced  by  Allan,  as  well  as  by  Alexander  the 
second.  Olave,  however,  had  not  performed  any  act  of 
homage  to  Haco,  or  Hacon,  the  fourth,  who  was  now  king 
of  Norway ;  and  here  Torfeeus  tells  us  that  Dngald  Scrog^ 
or  Scrag,  and  his  brother  Duncan  were  kings  of  the 
Sudereys,  and  that  Haco  had  appointed  Huspac,  or 
Uspak^  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  brother  of  theirsj 
as  Viceroy;  these  three  being  sons  of  Dugald  and  grand- 
sons of  Somerlid.  Torfeus  is  too  often  inconsistent  to 
deserve  implicit  credit:  and  while  this  assertion  is  not  very 
intelligible,  it  appears  to  contain  two  errors..  The  term 
Kings  must  be  misplaced,  as  it  often  is;  while  even  if  tri- 
butary-chiefs to  Olave,  we  cannot  understand  the  nature 
of  Huspac's  appointment.  The  Sudereys  moreover, 
which  are  the  Western  Isles,  could  not  have  had  two 
kings  independent  of  Mann  and  acknowledged  to  be 
uvkdk  by  Haco,  who  claimed  and  held  the  feudal  sove- 
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reignty  over  Ihe  whole^  while  the  other  isles  held  tmme* 
diately  from  Mann.  But  this  must  pass,  as  hopreless, 
with  much  more.  Whatever  the  fact  be,  Olare  arrived 
at  fiergen  in  1230,  where  he  performed  his  homage; 
returning  with  Paul  Balkason  in  twenty  ships  and  join- 
ing Dugal,  Duncan,  Huspac,  and  a  Somerlid,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  cousin,  at  Jsla.  This  party,  now 
mustering  eighty  ships,  took  Rotbsay  castle  and  reduced 
Bute,  where  Huspac  was  killed.  This  is  called  by  the 
Norwegians  the  first  expedition  of  Haco.  But  other  ac- 
counts say  that  the  castle  taken  was  Kilkerran  in  Can- 
tyre,  and  that  Huspac  died  on  board  of  the  fleet  some  time 
afterwards. 

Olave  now  surrendered  the  outer  isles,  though  it  is  not 
said  which  these  were,  to  his  nephew  Godred  Don.  If, 
as  is  said,  '*  he  retained  Mann,"  then  probably  he  must 
have  surrendered  the  whole  of  the  Western  Isles.  Godred 
commenced  his  career  by  murdering  Paul  Bajkasou,  but 
was  himself  assassinated  in  Lewis :  leaving  a  son,  Harcdd, 
in  12S3.  In  1235,  we  find  Olave  in  connexion  with  Henry; 
receiving  an  annual  grant  of  corn  and  wine  for  defendirig 
the  coasts  of  Ireland ;  and  in  1237  he  died. 

Olave  left  four  sons ;  Harold,  Reginald,  Magnus,  and 
Godred ;  the  former  succeeding  to  the  kingdom  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  In  1240,  Haoo  sent  two  commissiotiers 
to  Mann,  to  suspend  him  till  he  should  render  homage ; 
on  which  he  went  to  Norway  and  remained  two  years; 
returning  to  Mann,  confirmed  in  his  kingdom,  in  1242; 
From  about  this  period  commence  the  negotiations  which 
finally  terminated  in  the  secession  of  the  Morwegian 
government.  In  1244,  Alexander  the  second  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Haco,  to  treat  for  the  cession  of  Bute,  Arran, 
and  the  Cumbrays,  but  without  efifect ;  the  king  refusing 
**  to  sell  his  inheritance  for  silver.'*    The  death  of  Harold 
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followed  shortly  after.  For,  in  1347,  be  was  summooed 
to  Norway,  where  he  received  the  daughter  of  Haco  in 
marriage ;  but,  in  retarning,  the  whole  were  lost  at  see. 
When  the  tidings  of  this  erent  reached  Norway,  John 
the  son  of  Dagald,  Somerlid's  son,  was  at  that  court,  and 
was  sent  home  by  the  king.  This  person  is  called.John 
of  the  Isles;  leaving  us  still  in  the  same  confusion  re- 
specting the  patrimony,  and  deiscendaiits  of  Somerlid. 

The  Western  Isles  and  Mann  had  now,  for  at- least 
300  years,  been  under  the  Norwegian  government,  aod 
Alexander,  having  failed  in  his  negotiations,  undertook 
io  gain  them  by  force ;  for  which  purpose  he  embarked, 
himself,  having  attempted  in  vain,  by  splendid  offers,  to 
seduce  John  from  his  allegiance  to  Haco.  But,  as  for- 
merly mentioned,  he  died  at  Kerrera,  in  1249,  leaving 
his  projected  wc»rk  undone;  almost  uncommenced.  In 
.the  mean  time,  Reginald,  the  brother  of  Harold,  had  be- 
come king  of  Mann ;  but  he  was  murdered  after^  a  reign 
of  ai  few  days.  Magnus,  the  last  of  Olave's  surviving 
sons^  was  now  with  John,  with  the  right  of  succession; 
but  the  government  was  usurped  by  Harold  the  son  of 
Godred  Don,  Haco,  hearing  of  this,  summoned  him  to 
Norway  and  imprisoped  him;  and  .John  and  Magnus 
landing  in  Mann,  the  former  attempted  to  place  himiself 
on  the  throne :  but  the  people  again  interfered,  and  drove 
:him  away;  electing  Magnus,  who  thus  became  king, 
/and  the  secdnd  of  his  name,  in  1250.  He  w£|g  confirmed 
in  Norway  in  1252,  and  returned  in  1254.  But  fearing 
'Alexander  the  third,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  Scpttish 
crown,  he  proceeded  to  London  in  1256  to  solicit  aid 
from  Henry;  which,  it  appears,  he  did  not  experience. 

The  negotiations  with  Norway  for .  the .  cession  of  the 
Isles,  were  renewed  by  Alexander  in  1261,  but  without 
•  eflBeot.  Thus  disappointed,  he  attacked  and  ravaged  them; 
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oti  which  Ifaco  planadd  an  expeditioo  to  reliiTetliciii  ftud 
to  putoish  hii  rebellious  subjects*  Leavinff  Norway  tii 
1363^  be  landed  iu  Orkney  and  then  proceeded  to  Sky ; 
Joinkig;  Magous  aud  some  Cbiefo  of  the  islands,  so  as 
to  Make  up  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships.  These  ehiefs 
musty  of  Gourse^haTe  been  subject  to  the  Nonregiatt  go- 
i^rnmeiit  as  well  as  to  the  King  of  Manii»  though  sodie 
of  them  seem  to  bare  held  lands  from  the  Scottish  cmwn 
Mso;  being  thus  under  a  double  allegiance,  as  I  for- 
tterly  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  negotiations  with  Jdkii. 
Iftntitis  bot  improbable  that  e^en  at  th»  time»if  nc^  long 
<befere»  were  sown  the  seeds  of  that  independence  wbieh 
afterwards  appeared  also  in  the  Mac  LeodB,  Mac  IMe, 
^nd  perhaps  in  other  femilies,  but  which  does  not  satis- 
factorily seem  to  have  been  firmly  estdUisbed  till  loHg 
after,  when  the  power  of  the  Ibcdonald  dynas^f  bad 
been  weakened,  and  when  they  became  much  more  nu<- 
meireus.  What  is  properly  called  Clanship,  could  not 
then  have  been  known,  but  was  the  result  of  that  indo- 
pendence  when  it  had  become  perfected,  and  wiMfn 
overy  man  was  a  king  in  his  own  territory,  though  some 
appear  to  have  professed  an  occasional  homage  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles,  as  Mac  Did,  for  oae^  is  said  to  have 
done.  This  term.  King,  often  used  indiscriminately  by 
ihe  Norwegian  writers  for  ChieA,  seems  to  have  misled 
the  old  Scottish  historians,  and,  sometimes,  ^ourselves 
also.  But  all  these  titles  are  extremaly  confused. 
Kings,  Lords,  Ohiefs,  Viceroys,  JarJs,  GrovemorB,  smd 
even  Knights  and  Sheriffs,  seem  to  be  lavished  with  lidle 
attention  to  any  disiinctiottS  among  their  qimlities  and 
oAcM.  If  we  cannot  deAne  their  meMring>  wO  most  «t 
least  take  caire  not  to  be  misled  by  them. 

It  appears  that  John,  as  owing  allegiance  to  '^  tSeot- 
tisb  as  well  as  the  Norwegian  cre^n,  refused  to  join 
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Htm  wkk  his  fqvce^ ;  but  ihere  wr0  m^ntkm^t  w  unfit* 
iftg  with  biniy  Mangad  or  Murcbard,  aod  Angus,  Lord  of 
Oantjre  and  tbe  Islea.  Tbis  last  is  tbe  person  whoougbt^ 
if  t«rritorial  poaseflnion  could  prore  it»  to  be  tbe  aoeaajU^r 
of  Ae  Maedonaldflu  Bote,  or  Gantyre,  for  tbere  i$  aome 
fdvseurtty  hm«,  was  first  reduced,  bavidg  retturned  under 
A^  dominion  of  Scotland:  wbile  Hfkf^Of  landing  in  lamT 
lash  Bay,  sent  Jobn  to  open  a  negotiation  witb  Aleic- 
ander*  This  fading,  be  anchored  at  Largs;  <in  expe^- 
ditioQ  having  also  been  sent  up  Loch  Long,  wbieb  oomr 
aHtted  greiit  depredations  in  LennoK.  His  fleet  here  8u£* 
lered  severely  from  storms,  and,  as  I  bare  already  stated 
more  in  detail,  he  was  defeated ;  though  Scottish  and 
MorwcjgfaA  writers  give  veiy  diflorent  accounts  of  this 
event.  It  appeairs,  however,  to  have  been  .only  lii  series 
of  skirmishes  between  the  latter  and  Ae  troops  cpUected 
by  tbe  ^ewart:  and  the  defeat  of  the  Norwegians  ira9 
father  the  consequence  of  the  various  misfortunes  oe- 
earring  to  their  ships,  tbanx>f  the  partial  actions  ivbich 
4ook  piaee.  They  were,  howover,  compelled  to  retire 
wifh  €orae  loss.  Haco  returned  to  Orkney  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  ^et,  and  died  there  in  tbe  same  year,  as  I 
4Bentioned  on  a  former  occasion. 

Alexander  is  now  said  to  have  sent  the  Earls  of 
iBuiolian  and  Murray,  with.  Allan  of  AthoU,  to  the  islands, 
•where  Aej  acted  with  a  ferocity  and  crusty  which  4be 
Norwegian  waiters  indignantly  contrast  with  their  own 
«iaro  civilized  warfare.  In  1264,  Magnus  didb<unage 
4iDr  this  kingdom  of  Mann  to  Alexander,  being  allowed 
to  retain  it  on  condition  of  supplying  twenty  galliesto 
Scotland;  but  in  1966  he  died,  and  with  him  terminated 
&e  llorwegian  kings  of  the  Ues.  Haco  had  been  sue- 
eeeded  an  the  throne  of  Norway  by  bis  son  Magnus  the 
fiNwth,  a  feeble  IVinoe ;  and  after  various  negotiations,  in 

fi  2 
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which  Henry  undeiitook  to  be  a  mediator,  there  was  signed 
at  Pertby  in  1266^  that  yet  existing  treaty  hj  which  the 
Islands  were  ceded  to  Scotland,  in  .consideration  of  4000 
marks  to  be  paid  in  annual  payments  in  four  years,  an 
annual  payment,  for  ever,  of  100  more,  and  a  protection  to 
the  Norwegian  subjects  in  the  Isles.  The  penalty  for  non- 
performance was  10,000  marks  to  be  exacted  by  the  Pope ; 
and  the  patronage  of  the  bishopric  of  Mann  was  reserved 
to  Drontheim.  The  Chronicle  does  not  notice  its  supposed 
conquest  by  Stewart  and  Cumin.  That  had  become  un- 
necessary ;  and  the  very  fact  of  the  treaty  proves  that 
the  other  islands  had  not  been  conquered  by  Buchan, 
Murray,  and  Allan,  as  the  Scots  have  asserted. 

Thus  the  Western  Isles  and  Mann  became  a  portion 
of  Scotland :  but  as  the  latter  very  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  England  during  the  contests  for  the  Scottish 
crown,  it  may  now  be  dismissed.  The  history  of  the 
Western  Isles  now  also  becomes  a  portion)  of  Scottish 
history ;  but  it  continues  even  more  obscure  than  when 
under  the  Norwegian  government.  Certainly  that  crown 
did  not  derive  much  profit  or  strength  from  the  acqui- 
sition, nor  do  the  Islands  themselves  appear  to  have 
gained  by  the  change.  That  it  was  not  a  Less  turbulent 
or  violent  period,  is  most  apparent;  and  it  is.  equally 
certain  that  the  Isles  were  under  a  far  more  irregular 
and  divided  system  of  government  for  a  very  long  time. 
The  anecdotes  that  have  been  preserved  are  sufficient  to 
prove  this;  while  it  is  also  important  to  remark,  that 
Norway  had  here  generally  maintained  an  e^ectual  con- 
troul  over. a  people,  which,  after  its  surrender  of  the 
government,  long  defied  the  power  of  Scotland. 

I  formerly  noticed  a  few  of  the  particulars  that  relate  to 
the  affair  of  Largs,  in  speaking  of  the  Cumbrays  and  of 
Loch  Long;  from  which  its  real  nature. may  be, under, 
stood.  We  must  not  spiTer  ourselves  to  fall  into  the  corn- 
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mota  error  of  supposing  that  this  was  a  defeat  of  such  ^ 
aatiire  as  to  overturn  the  Norwegian  power  ih  Scotland. 
The  losses  which  the  fleet  and  the  army  sustained  were  in 
fe^ct  trifling ;  and  the  only  event  of  any  importance  which 
immediately  followed  it,  was  the  natural  death  of  Haco 
in  Orkney.    The  secession  of  Noi'way  from  Scotland  wIeus 
the  result  of  negotiations,  the  continuation  of  thoise'com'^ 
menced  by  Alexander  the  second  ;  negotiations  to  which 
the  high  spirit  of  Haco  was  averse,  but  which  we're  at 
length  brought  to  a  conclusion  under  his  feeble  and  niore 
indolent  successor.    The  relative  situations  of  Scottand, 
of  the  Isles,  and  of  Norway,  had  become  then  materially 
changed.    The  latter  had  long  derived  no  revenue  from 
its  islands,  and  was,  on  the  contrary,  involved  by  them  in 
trouble  and  expense.  Many  of  the  chiefs  also  owed  double 
allegiance,  to  Norway  and  to  Scotland  both  i  while,  to 
add  to  that,  their  allegiance  to  the  former  wag  frequently 
given  with  reluctance,  or  altogether  withheld;    Hence 
flowed  the  success  of  the  Scottish  proposals;  and  the 
battle  of  Largs,  as  it  is   improperly  called,  so  much 
vaunted  as  a  splendid  victory  of  Scottish  over  Norwe* 
gian  armsi,  can  only,  therefore,  be  considered  as  an  inci- 
dental event,  concurring  with,  and  possibly  influencing, 
the  negotiations  between  the  two  Crowns,:  but  not  as  the 
triumph  of  the  one  ovier  tlie  other. 

The  account  which  Buchanan,  among  others,  gives  of 
it,  is  plainly  fabulous,  even  if  we  chose  to  doubt  the 
'fidelity  of  the  Norwegian  writers.  I  have  formerly  shown 
that  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  called  a  pitched 
battle,  far  less  one  on  which  the  fate  of  a  kingdom  could 
have  depended.  The  conduct  of  Haco' in  the  settlement 
of  the  Isles  after  that  skirmish,  proves  that  he  retained  the 
undisputed  dominion.  Nor  was  there  any  dispute  at  Largs 
about  the  outer  Isles,  the  real  kingdom  of  the  Sudereys; 
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Ibe  onl^  objects  of  tontfeuttoH  md  negdiSktiM'  b&^lfig« 

teen  the  islands  of  the  CIyd§,  t6)B  pofifseMion  df  wbteh 

by  m  finreig^  {k)wer  was  obViouily  an  ideMireitietiidd  iA! 

Scotland^  ad  well  as  a  standings  insult.    It  is  {]iiipiMe 

morbbver,  thdt  as  this  atfkir  took  place  ib  f 26d«  and  tb^ 

Islands  were  not  ^eded  ifll  1266,  and  w^re  then  bbljr 

ceded  for  a  price,  after  a  tedious  tiegotiflrtionv  andbybl 

weak  prince,  the  battle  of  Largs  could  havfe  bad  ho  such 

result.   It  hkd  none,  in  fact,  if  we  except  the  submifasiott 

of  Mann  •  yet  sucb  has  been  the  ignoratk^o  or  vanity  of 

our  bfstoHan9  as  to  call  it  fatal  and  decisive,  and  to  nialctt 

it,  not  merely  the  remote  cause  of  Uie  adquisitkiA  of  the 

Islands  by  Scotland,  but    the   very   acquisition  itM^f. 

Fordnn,  who  fixes  this  date  in  1263,  says  that  Alexati^. 

der  sent  an  army  kgiainst  the  Isles  to  punish  those  wb4 

bad  adhered  to  Haco.   Tliat  he  sent  a  forKie  tb  plunder,  ii 

true;  but  Fordun,  like  his  successors,  sefeibs  to  UaviK 

imagined  tbat  the  kings  of  Scotland  werie  the  actual  Sdv«k 

reigns  of  this  Islands^  overi^bich  they  had  no  botatroo^ 

otherwise  t&au  as  they  might  have  received  hdmkge  IhMl 

those  chi«f!i^  who,  like  John,  held  other  lands  und^r  them; 

Even  the  acburate  Haileii  is  not  correct,  wben  be  aays 

that  Hacd  equivocated  when  be  assured  Hebry  that  Us 

did  not  intend  to  invade  the  kingdoni  of  Scotland,    it  b 

abundantly  plain  that  the  object  of  his  expedjtioii  was  lb 

protect  his  own  dominions  and  reduce  his  own  rebel  ihieh 

and  feudatories^    The   incursion  into  Lennox  was  ilih 

tended  only  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  ^rovi^iond^  tod 

the  affair  d(  Largs  w^  almost  an  atcident^  cointididg' 

with  the  failure  of  a  negot  iatibn  for  the  slender  objeote 

in  dispate.    He  also  believiss  that  24,000  Ndrwogiftnsibil 

in  these  actions;  which  be  must  have  ileen  to  be  impo«liBIe 

had  be  not  viery  strangely  considered  an  enquiry  i«to  tts 

truth  **  prolix  and  lansuitable,"   As  it  is  ik6  i^ss  an  Inlhportt- 
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mA  tbao  a  neglected  point  of  Scottish  history,  and  as  il 
is  an  essential  {Msrt  of  the  Insular  history,  I  trust  I  shall 
be  pardoned  my  own  prolixity* 

Eren  could  the  ioformalion  be  procured,  it  would  b^ 
here  unneoesssry  to  continue  the  history  of  the  Weston 
Islands  in  as  detailed  a  manner  as  I  hanre  done  the  Norr 
wegian  period.  That  portion  of  their  history  will  answer 
the  chief  parposes  wbicb  I  had  in  view :  and  I  must  now 
pontent  myself  with  such  slender  notices  as  may  serFO 
to  conrey  a  general  notion  of  their  progress  to  a  recent 
date.  Scottish  history  must  fiurnish,  as  well  as  it  can* 
what  properly  belongs  to  History ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient 
tf  there  are  found  here  such  few  fiM^ts  as  may  further  ex-t 
plain  those  circumstances  in  Highland  antiquities  or  man* 
ners  which,  without  them,  might  appear  ohscurf.  With 
the  exception  nf  the  affaire  of  Bruce,  it  is  impossible  to 
trace,  the  (Mnogress  of  the  kluids,  from  the  cession  pf 
Magnus  down  >to  the  defection  of  John  Lord  of  the  Isle^ 
in,  or  about,  1335.  That  defection  is  imffieientto  proi^eA 
preiious  aHegianoe;  and  if  the  w€Stern  <oast  and  the 
Weslern  Isles  were  goiremed,  as  is  und^^stood,  prineir 
ftaiiy  by  Ae  (two  gneat  chiefs  of  Ae  race  of  Somerlid  and 
daape^^Maning  the  dynasties,  if  iDhey  may  so  be  called,  of 
JtfacdonaU  and  Maodongal,  these  princes  weretributary 
•er  /(oodai  Chiefs,  nidess  il  is  possible  that  they  had  com- 
manded as  yioearoy».  The  difficulty  that  relates  to  the 
aubject  of  these  fiunilies  hasialneady  appesned. 

As  to  wliat  relates  to  Bruce,  it  is  almost  too weU  known 
^o  need  .repetition,  that,  nfter  his  escape  from  the  field  of 
iUcthiien,  he  was  defeated  in  SivadifiUan  by  Alexander 
Lord  «f  Aigifil  or  Lorn,  a  Maedoogal;  that  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Angus  ihe  Lord  of  €antyre,  who  was 
a  Mac  Donrid,  and  abode  a  winter  ;at  Raeblin,  then  also 
in  the  'pessesskm  «f  that  fiMuiiy,  wlhence  he  .returned  to 
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Arran  in  th<  spring  of  1S06  or  1SD7.  .  It  was  in  1306,ilM 
be  revenged  himself  on  tbe  Lord  of. Lorn;  as  I  fiMrmerly 
noticed  in  tbe  accounts  of  Damiolly  and  Loch. Awe* 
Hence  arose  the  misfortanes  of  the  Macdoagal  finmly ; 
the  fundaniental  cause  of  the  quanrel  between  it  and 
Bruce,  having  been  the  marder  of  the  Red  Cumin, 
who  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  Lord,  Alexander,  of 
Lorn*  The  defeat  of  bis  son  John  at  Loch  Awe,  was 
followed  by  the  wasting  and  loss  of  part  of  his  estates; 
and  in  the  subsequent  troubles  between  the  houses  of 
Baliol  and  Bruce,  the  greater  part  of  this  territory  was 
finally  forfeited  and  given  to  the  Stewarts  of  Lorn*  In 
the  same  manner  were  forfeited,  on  the  mainland,  the 
lands  of  the  Cumins  and  others  who  had  equally  taken 
a  part  against  Bruce, 

The  fortunes  of  the  other  branch  were  far  more 
splendid*'  From  various  sources  of  information,  and 
Vprmcipdly  from  the  grants  of  land  made  to  the  descend- 
ants in  succession,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Lords  of  tbe 
Isles,  who  were  of  this  family,  possessed  at  some  time  or 
^her,  tbe  greater  part  if  not  tbe  whole  of  the  islands, 
always  excepting  those  of  the  Clyde,  and  also  a  con- 
siderable territory  on  the  mainland;  occupyingr  as  far 
as  we  can  conjecture,  and  excepting  Lorn,  large  portions 
of  the  whole  tract  from  tbe  Mull  of  Cantyre  to  the  con- 
fines of  Sutherland,  where  they  often  came  into  collision 
with  tbe  Earls  of  that  name*  Though  the  Robertsons, 
or  Clan  Donachie,  were  also  Macdonalds,  thus  extend- 
ing the  territories  of  this  family  into  Perthshire,  this  was 
a  recent  grant,  derived  from  the  property  of  the  Mac 
Gregors,  and  conferred  on  this  Clan  in  James  tbe  second^s 
time*  At  one  period  also  they  possessed. the  island  of 
>Rachlin,  in  Ireland;  probably  by  conquest.  By  what 
me^s  they  came  afterwards  to  possess  part  of  what  the 
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Macdougals  had  last  in  Lorn,  does  not  well  appear.  Ai^^ 
Og,  Lord  of  Cantyre,  who  was  the  ally  of  Bruce,  was 
ftfth  in  descent  from  Somerlid :  and  his  son  John,*  haViog 
in  a  second  n^arriage  espoused  the  daughter,  of  Robert 
the  second,  thb  race  became  thus  allied  to  the  Boyal 
Funiiy  of  Scotland.  Ronald  the  son  of  John,  surrendered 
die  sceptre  to  his  brother  Donald,  the  same  who  is  men- 
tioned hereafter,  as  having  fought  the  battle  of  the  Hara 
Law ;  who  having  married  Mary  Leslie,  daughteir  .of  the 
Earl  of  Roes,  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  acquired  thai  title, 
which  they  preserved  for  a  considerable  period;  their 
risfht  to  it  having  been  confirmed  to  them  by  James  the 
first.  But  to  return  from  genealogy  to  matters,  more 
purely  historical. 

John,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  appears  to  have  possessed  con- 
siderable power,  which  was  strengthened  by  additional 
giants  of  land  firom  Baliol ;  comprising  Lochaber,  as  well 
as  Canty  re,  Knapdale,  mid  other  possessions  osi  the  main- 
land. The  treaty  of  support  to  the  Lord  Baliol,  of  which 
these  bribes  were  the  price,  is  dated  at  Perth  in  138&.  Ac- 
cocding  to  this  treaty,  the  Dominion  of  the  Isles  was  not 
only  enlarged  and  strengthened,  but  its ,  independence 
was  acknowledged :  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  this 
John  was  a  man  of  considerable  political  abilities,  being 
especially  careful  of  his  own  interesls. 

The  continued  independence  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Jfies  after,  the  .defection  of  John,  is  proved  by  historical 
»cord. .  In  1405,  the  Bishop  of  Down  was  sent  as  an  am- 
bassador by  Henry  the  fourth,  to  his  successom,  the  bro- 
thers Donald  and  John;  who  were  thus  excked  to  more 
determined  acts  of  hostility  against  Scotland,  in  support 
.of.  Henry's  schemes.  .  A  firesh  treaty  of  a  similar  tendency 
was  made  afterwards  in  14D6.  Shortly  after,  Donald  in- 
.vaded  and  plundered  Rossshire  at  the  head  of  10,000 
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mail  under  some  pfetences  foniided  M  his  claim  to  tkat 
MTldom;  but,  pSDetratinf^  ivte  AberdMOshire  after  !»• 
ngittf  Ibe  itotemediade  coantry^  be  was  defeated  at  tbe 
edebrated,  tboiif  b  disputed,  battle  ^  die  Hara  Law  m 
141  It  by  Alexander  Stonrt  Earl  of  Mar  and  the  grand* 
ion  of  Bobert  tbe  seoond^  AJtboogh  allowed  to  retire 
*  fredi  /promiBes  of  allegiance,  and  to  retain  the  title 
I.  cfaiimed^ibe  pew^s  of  the  Lords  of  tbe  Isles  meem; 
from  fbis  momeiit  ttk  baire  received  a  considerable  check ; 
tfaougiiibeir  dependenee  oa  tbe  Scottish  crown  appeaos 
eren  then  to  bate  been  litde  more  than  sominid.  It  was 
by  Alesaaider,  a  sacoessor  of  this  Donald^  at  tbe  head  of 
KlyOOO  men,  that  Inremess  was  burnt  |  that  Alexander, 
who  was  committed  to  prison  by  James  the  first.  To 
tbe  vigeroas  oonduet  of  this  mooaiReht  and  to  tbe  anarisby 
which  Tarn  bad  firjftnessed  in  bis  journey  to  tbe  Higblirndst 
where  be  faand  numerous  ohie&  in  a  state  of  indepen- 
denee  and  fMrpetaal  warfiure,  was  Soatlaad  also  indebted 
for  tbe  aabmissien  of  the  Cbns  and  the  nltiattte  disfeat 
of  Donald  BaHoebin  1438. 

Tbe  paricmlaia  that  nelatte  to  these  eyenfts,  g^^rea  in 
detail  byAbereromfaie,  we  rather  loo  Jon^  for  my  puiu 
poee;aad  are  wot  indeed  worth  insertiqg  here,  bnrther 
than  as  they  mr^fe  to  «aark  the  habits  and  powers  m(  the 
great  Highland  primMBS^ad  oUeis  at  ^at  period.  Jaaies 
had  ordered  ibe  castle  of  invermas  to  be  repaired ;  and, 
in  1407,  he  assemUied  a  iMrliaMient  itbero.  On  arriring^ 
bethought  be  had  entered  into  a  land  ^of  astvages,  ^  im«> 
pressioii  the  stronger  laa  aoeowt  of  bis  'edacalion,}aQck 
was  bis  aatMisbaMMit  at  tbe  outrages  aad  disordem  nm^ 
mitted  by  Ae  Gbieft.  Being  too  politic  to  bmse  ifo 
wbote,  he  enticed  them  to  bis  court  by  bind  eondnct, 
when  he  aeised  aad  issprisoned  forty,  ^among  wbem  was 
this  Alexander  and  bis  mother  die  Countess  of  >iBsss. 
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Th^ee  W6r€  <ftkMittted  (  mdv  aMoiig  lhiui>  two  poircitfiil) 
cMefir,  Mdi  l^dters  o^  m  tbenMM  iMo»  Of  the  fMaun^' 
MTf  9om^  iH»r^  dfturwarAi  «et  af  lilMrtJr,  «iid  «ilNm  ex«A 
dft^ii.  AUiMief  i^emi  to  lMf«  b«eii  alio  iiboniMl  to 
dbotl%  IS  y^r ;  «^tld  tfioagh  bid  RMhef  wiui  dMitiidl  w  W 
ht»5tflg«,  be  it»la«A:ed«iMl  btir»t  Iwf etmmh  it  AbererottW 
M6  htm  stated  Iheib^  er^nts  Mh^tly,  Jtteei*  tb^«Bl« 
fe«iea  an  ttltny  ftgntflit  bitti)  itt  wbveb  be  #M  aMed  Irf  tbe^ 
Clftns  CbAllM  Hftd  t)«ttMre«i,  and  4efmiM  biiii  hi  Leoha^ 
Wr.  itairitt^i)»ett  deMAaded  peaee  in  Tttib,  b«  proeeedwl 
pkivut^ly  t6  Bdftibiitifbt  Md,  aj^fiMrivi^  belbre  llie  kij^ 
attLrat  Hblytmd  ^:kmp^  in  hh  Mn^  pMMiiied  Miawonl 
ofti  biikii«e«  tb  the  fiLingi  Hte  life  wa^  eonl^e^iietilly 
gffMted,  Md  be  wM  itnpriidiied  in  IVmndlib  Caaiiew 
I>dMld*8  ^bief  motireii  wmmi  to  bufre  been  tii^riee  and 
pt^Mtey  tbougb  Ibe  MtetisiUe  one  wm  lb  tev«ng«  A\w^ 
0ttd^  bte  obief  And  kittsinaa^  TbeEarb^f  CaithMft  and 
Sfer  hud  mairdied  to  inreriocby,  pfobaUy  iMendiag:  tff 
s^ftdek  bitfi  m  biis  ewu  iiAanda ;  but  were  «ut^sed  by  Mm 
aifd  defeated^  After  tbta,  be  owthcn  Loobaber  and  ra«^ 
vii^g^  k;  hat  bearibg  AM  the  King^  warn  advaneragf 
again#t  bim  in  'person,  be  tetfMied  toMsialafvda  witb  hie 
p^mder.  The  Obiefli  of  ibe  Ohum,  astbey  wei^'ihrM  Aen 
eidled>  on  liiis  Mme  in  and  mMb  adbminioni  teevkigf 
hoi(liig«s,%ttd  deKterin^  np  tbree  banlli^  peteona,>vrho 
m^erif  heOigi^d.  Theee  w^eire  the  nnbappy  ^m^mU  donbt^ 
lees,  who  tfam  acted  the  p«tt  of  eeape  goiitii^  l^ippT  (^ 
we  baire  been  toM)  to  be  jmiiiied  in  so  good  a  eancie* 
On  Bottldd'e^tfal  defeflt^lie  fled  for  prote^tionio an  Iriab 
efaief;  by  #hem  b^  m»  kflled ;  wbile  taany  of  bia  fbl^ 
loi^etis  t^el*e  4ii«^ed«  Tb  cfttettapt  to  be  more  minute,  is 
to  inct^  the  vbaHbe  t»f  ^^ter  eoofostbn. 

But  #me  nvMsiites  mily  f>rodticed  a  temporary  eifeet. 
In  «bb  f eign  of  James  ^^  se^nd,  9n  I^IS6,  Bonald,  lord 
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of  the  Isles  and  Earl  of  Ross,  ttge^ih  rebelled,  oTerrna- 
nibg  Argyll,  Locbaber, ' Arrao,  and  Moray;  plundcfriiig* 
and  borning;  in  the  iisaal  fashion  of  the  times.  The 
eatstle  and  town  of  Inverness  are  also  said  to  have  been 
burnt  by  binu  But  being  terrified  by  the  snccetHies  of 
the  Engflish  in  the  sooth,  on  whom  he  had  relied,  he 
sued  for  pardon  and  obtained  it.  He  rebelled  ag^in, 
howeyier,  in  1461,  and  attacked  Inverness  once  more; 
levying  cbntribtitions  on  the. surrounding  country,  taking 
possession  of  the  castle,  and  declaring  himself  King  of 
the  Isles,  says  Bo<^banan.  Subsequently  extending  his 
i!avages  as  far  south  as  Atholl,  he  made' prisoners  of  the 
Elori^cuid  Countess,  of  whom  the  former  was  the  King's 
onde;  setting  fire  to  the  church  of  St.  Bride,  where  they, 
with  the  inhabitants  and  ecclesiastics  had  taken  refuge^ 
and  destroying  die  whole  cbuntry  with 'fire  and  swOrd. 
The  Earl  and  Countess  were  carried  to  Isia:  shortly 
after,  Donald's  fleet  and  all  his  people  were  destroyed  by 
tempests;  and  these  being  considered  as  a  judgment 
against  the' sacrilege  (the  only  crime  in  their  estimatidn), 
the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty.  Donald  was  aftenHrards 
murdered  by  his  own  harper,  as  formerly  mentioned. 

Lest  any  surprise  should  be  excited  by  these  efforts, 
and  by  thb  reiterated  system  of  defiance  on  the  part  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles  and  their  dependent  or  associated 
Chiefs,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  while  the  Scottish 
crown  was  feeble,  no  less  from  the  power  and  conduct  of 
its  great  families  than  from  the  narrowness  of  its  terri- 
tory, the  possessions  of  the  former  were  very  extensive; 
comprising,  if  the  whole  are  united,  all  the  islands 
with  the  whole  western  side  .of  the  mainland  firom  the 
Mull  of  Cantyre  to  the  boundary  of  Sutherland;  9ml 
but  lately  remarked.  That  a  power  of  this  kind  should 
renounce  its  allegiance  and  declare  wdr  i^inst  the 
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Scottish  crown  wbenerer  it  fonnd  aa  opportonity,  can 
he  no  matter  of  surprise ;  ^  particnlarly  wben  the  dif^ 
ference  of  language,  manners,  and  origin,  is  considered, 
and  the  slight  hold  which,  at  any  period,  that  crown  had 
possessed  orer  the  Islands.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  mode  of  warfare,  the  politics  of  the  Maicdonalds 
are  justified  by  the  examples  of  all  times.  Not  Very 
rig^d  about  .the  means,  their  exertions  can  scarcely  be 
considered  those  of  rebellious,  subjects  against  a  King, 
bnt  more  like  the  struggles  of  a  tributary  kingdom  for 
independence,  or  the  warfare  of  independent  power.  ' 
.  While  it  is  difiicult  to  separate  the  history  of  the 
Islands  from  that  of  the  Highlands  at  large,  owing  to  the 
continental  possessions  of  the  IxMrds  of  the  Isles,  to  (he 
wars  waged  on  the  mainland,  and  toother  causes,  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  upon  a  branch  of  history  which  issliH 
more  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  Scottish 
crown,  and  which  has  therefore  wide  ramifications.  There 
is  a  gradual  transition'  from  the  westernmost  and  ihdepen- 
f  dent '.Clans  to  those  which  wiere  connected  with  the 
Crown  more  like  feudal  barons  than  independent  chiefs 
or  which  presented  a  mixture  of  both,  that  renders  any 
attempt  of  this  nature  impracticable*in  a  small  compass. 
The  changes  of  proprietors  which  these  great  estates 
underwent,  add  also,  materially  to  this  difficulty,  by  in- 
volving in  the  same  manner,  a  large  portion  of  Scottish 
history. 

'  But  to  sketch  it  in  the  barest  possible  manner,  and 
just  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  illustrating  the  history  of 
the  Isles,  it  must  first  be  remarked  that  the  Norwegian 
feudal  kingdom,  which  occupied  the  Western  Isles  and 
Mann,  or  the  Sudereys,  also  included  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Isles,. or  the  Nordereys,  together  with  occa- 
sional possessions,  in  ancient  times,  in  Caithness,  Suther- 
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huiAf  and  pwrta  of  iStmij  »f$A  H^mmkh^e^  Tk^  miHh^im 
iriaads  www  partook  in  Ibes^  Higblapd  fe^diVy  wd  nmy 
llmeloro  be  poaood  ovcar ;  iMit  tba  E^la  of  Caitbuooa  and 
fiotberiand»  aa  woU  oa  tbe  Macfcoyaf  vbo  af^fm  lo  bo  of  a 
Nonr4iifian  mno»  often  eame  joto  ^mdike  ooujtaat;  not 
OBiy  with  oaob  oAbor  bnt  witb  tbe  Clani9  fortbor  to  tbe 
foiiih,  and  eroo  vitb  tbosa  wbtcb  bolongod  (a  tbo  Domir 
oaon  of  itbo  Isles^  Of  probably  aqqal  antiqiilty  witb  tk^e^ 
and  ittlerpoaed  ia  aome  toeaaura  batir^eoD  tba  forimt  and 
the  continentol  domkiioiia  of  &»  IiOfda  of  ^  ial9a»  vo 
find  ibo  Olan  ^balten ;  inciiMling,  an  latejr  Mmm^  olbor 
Munea  anborduMto  to  tbat  of  Macintoab^  Thi$  family* 
ordynaaty,  s^«ui,  Jiko  tbat  of  Svtborlandy  to  boTO  d#- 
aeaaded  from  llie  €a(tli;  the  tide  of  Iba  Befiif  at  pr09eo<, 
iiairiog^  been  probably  dorii^ad  Irani  the  baraldjc  pon 
laFbiebaat^nadllievi  Ihojcal  as  a  «ro»t* 

Widi  dl  due  respect  for  Hm  giOMalQigfios  of  our  noiv- 
ihern  neighboiuDs,  littfeor  notbing  can  bo  disoo^ai^od  that 
is  worth  depeadang  on,  relating  to  those  and  timf  pM- 
aessioBs,  prior  fto  iha  date  of  £oinerlid«  At  any  laDa* 
jthese  discussions  are  out  of  tbe  present  sphere  ^of  /On- 
qoiry.  It  mnsl  aaaver  my  purpose  to  naxue  .^he^graalar 
Junilies  of  :the  CraMos,  Atbolls  of  $liatbbogi^«  Jke. 
«&tending  ibeir  dominioBSt  siaoe  they  wore  wose  like 
4omb]a|is4hanbanoBies,  feom  Moray  ov^niato  AtboU  and 
Loebaber.  After  the  dasmembenneat ^  tbe  .estate  of  the 
Cnminsy  the  new  dynasty  of  Gordon,  and  others,  wore  aat»- 
Uisbed*  The  Finasefa,  Cbisbolois,  a^d  many  more  who 
figured  «moBg  the  tor bulont  and  pomerfial  Clans  ci  i^r 
times,  reat  lon  a  aiasikr  foundation.  lo  AherdecMMr^, 
the  Earls  of  Mar  formed  a  i(E»dlog  pow<or ;  but  Wi^M 
the  ^unilies  in  Ihis  quarter  are  of  Pictish,  or  Geraipn, 
•or  Flemish  descent,  and  appejrtaja  properly,  to  tbe  Lo^r 
oauutry.    Towards  the  soutb-WtOSt>  wer.e  the  Earls  p( 
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Ltntmri  Bmamg  Ae  finl  in  pont  of  power  and  Uirrilorf ; 
mid  to  whatever  dates  we  may  refer  what  eeamet  be 
proved^  wo  are  eare  that  the  Cameroas,  ColqukMae, 
Maogregorey  Campbdls,  and  nanj  more  of  oqnal  and 
less  note,  were  distinct  Claos  befoe  the  period  of  J^es 
the  first. 

TbaA  these  Clans  conducted  themselves  in  the  same 
omaoer  as  the  insnlar  ones,  eren  at  very  eariy  periodsi 
foxn^oestisBaUe^  Contests  ibetweeii  the  Muivays  ieuid 
Ae  SoBses  are  reaonded*  Pi^rpetnat  war£yre  indeed  seems 
at  dil  tioms  to  hare  fwgUt  in  the  shires  of  Sodierlandy 
Onthaeas,  Bom,  Maiay,  and  Inrernem.  In  later  periods^ 
the  feuds  and  wars  among  the  Mack^rs,  Madntodies, 
forbeaesy  Frasers^  Cfaisholms,  Leslies,  Leiths,  a»d  many 
more,  were  qmte  wordiy  of  comparisoo  with  those  of  A^ 
several  Tamificaticms  of  the  Maodonald  dyaaety.  These 
contests,  while  they  trrabled  tbe  irepose  of  Scotlatid» 
often  defied  its  antheirity  or  interference ;  and  that,  as 
mnch  in  the  very  heast  of  the  country  as  along  its  nari^ 
time  ontftMts.  The  oelebrated  battle  feoght  at  Perth  in 
1896  between  two  branches  of  Clan  Cbattaa,  the  Mae*- 
phersons  and  Clan  Cay,  cum  licentia  soperiomm,  is  tk 
good  ^CTample  of  this:  Ihe  Earb  of  Crawford  and  Mar^ 
ray,  who  had  been  commfsskmed  to  rednee  or  pacify 
these  turbulent  people,  finding  it  out  of  tbefr  power  to 
effMt  St,  and  consentti^  to  this  species  of  duel  if  it  may 
he  so  called,  in  which  the  >celebrated  blacksmith  of  Perth, 
Henry  Wynd,  called  Gobh  crom,  gained  immortal  fiune>; 
hoBomrs  that  will  nmk  Mm  with  tihe  Horatii,  when,  in 
talker  -i^ea,  the  youths  ctf  Polynesia  Aall  be  flogged 
mio  Eogikh  and  Gaelic  as  we  have  been  into  Greek  and 
Latin. 

To<r^ttm  to  the  history  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles;  their 
independenee  of  Scotland,  or  at  least  their  attenqitstD 
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establish  their  rights  to  it,  are  evinced,  not  only  by  thd 
treaties  which  they  formed  with  Baliol  and  Heory  the 
fourth,  biit  by  that  with  Edward  the  sixth.  In  this  last, 
signed  at  Ardtorinish  in  1^1  and  preserved  in  Rymer, 
the  Earl  of  Boss  for  the  time,  John,  agreed  to  sdrve  the 
King  of  England  against  all  his  enemies,  on  a  •  stipula- 
tion by  which  he  was  to  receive  an  annual  pension  of 
one  hundred  marks  in  peace,  and  two  hundred  in  war; 
with  two  other  smaller  pensions  to  John  his  s6n  and 
Donald  Balloch,  and  a  confirmation  of  his  possessions 
in  case  of  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  or,  in  case  of  peacie, 
oh  condition  of  being  included  in  the  treaty*  The  trou- 
bles produced  by  the  Douglases  had  thus  far  favoured 
the  policy  of  the  Macdonald;  biit,  some  time  afterwards, 
Edward  found  it  convenient  to  change  his  own  politics^ 
and,  in  courting  the  alliance  of  James  the  third,  he  re- 
nounced this  very  short-lived  friendship. 

The  consequences  of  this  new  arrangement  proved 
serious  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  Jaines  having  sent 
an  army  against  him  under  the  Earl  of  Atholl,  he  was 
forced  to  submit  and  was  deprived  of  his  Earldom^  -But 
Knapdale  and  Cantyre,  which  he  had  at  the  same  time 
surrendered,  were  restored ;  and  he  was  re-invested  with 
the  title  of  Lord  of  the  Isles,  on  condition  of  holding  it 
under  the  Scottish  crown. 

Without  pretending  to  be  very  precise  where  .no  ^exact 
information  can  be  obtained,  it  seems  clear  that'  down  to 
this  period,  from  the  date,  at  least,  of  the  defection  of  John 
in  1335,  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  had  been  the  kings,  or 
nearly  such,'  of  an  extensive  territory,  including  the 
islands  together  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  main- 
land ;  sometimes  professing  allegiance  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  when  they  could  not  avoid  it,  and  shaking  It  off 
whenever  they  found  a  convenietit  opportunity.    So  lax 
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and  so  intemipted  had  been  the  inflaence  or  power  of 
Scotland  OTer  the  insular  governments,  that  while  their 
conduct  was  such  as  might  be  expected,  it  may  also  be 
justified;  particularly  when  it  is  recollected  that  both 
the  progenitors  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  Somerlid  as 
well  as  Olave,  were  of  Norwegian  descent;  and  that, 
while  they  had  thus  little  natural  connexion  with  the 
Scottish  race,  they  must  have  felt  themselves  controuled 
by  a  foreign,  if  neighbouring,  state,  from  which  revolt 
was  always  justifiable  when  successful.  If  the  mode  of 
warfare  was  cruel,  as  we  have  been  taught  to  believe,  the 
stigma  will  rest  alike  on  both  parties :  but  if  we  ex* 
amiiie  the  history  of  Europe  in  general  about  the  same 
period,  it  will  not.  be  easy  to  discover  how  the  race  of 
Somerlid  eould  well  have  exceeded  its  neighbours  in 
this  respect. 

But  we  must  take  care  here  to  distinguish  between 
the  period  which  I  have  thus  attempted  to  define,  and 
that  which  included  the  better-known  feuds  of  the  more 
recent  Clans.  This  appears  to  have  been,  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  a  state  of  anarchy,  cruelty,  and  confu- 
sion; a  thousand  petty  states  alike  waging  eternal  war 
among  each  other,  and  all  of  them  opposing  or  des- 
pising the  insuflicient  power  of  the  Crown.  I  will  not 
now  attempt  to  relate  the  very  little  that  is  conjectured, 
rather  than  known,  respecting  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, or  the  internal  power  of  the  government,  under  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles ;  but  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  so 
extensive  and  scattered  a  territory  was  not  thus  long  held 
together,  badly  as  it  was  probably  held,  without  some 
system  of  police ;  without  something  more  at  least  than 
a  joint  interest  in  war,  which,  under  such  circumstances, 
could  not  have  been  loug  preserved.  The  numerous 
.  armies  which  these  princes  or  lords  brought  into  the  fields 
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are  indeed  sufficietit  evidence  of  the  iofterttail  streogfth  of 
the  Insular  kingdom  at  some  periods. 

StilU  this  empire  became  ultimately  dismetrifoered ; 
and  that,  certainly  rather  by  its  own  iaternal  defects  or 
the  mismanagement  of  its  sovereigns,  than  by  any  foreign 
force.  Taking  it  ait  its  best  period,  it  was  not  only  entire 
but  powerful ;  and,  with  the  advantages  derived  from  ]t6 
nature  and  position,  might  easily  have  preserved  its  in« 
tegrity,  under  good  management,  far  longer  than  it  did, 
against  a  force  so  feeble  as  that  of  the  Scottish  Crown. 
It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  policy  had  become  as 
barbarous  as  the  age  and  people :  nor  could  any  thing  bat 
a  series  of  weak  monarchs  have  suffered  such  a  territory 
to  have  been  dismembered,  as  it  was,  by  relations,  or  pro- 
prietors, or  officers,  who  do  not  seem,  at  last,  to  have  even 
been  feudatories.  That  this  system  of  dismemberment 
had  been  long  in  progress,  is  evident  from  the  history  of 
James  the  first ;  nor,  had  it  been  otherwise,  could  the  in- 
sufficient force  with  which  he  threatened  the  islands,  have 
produced  the  effects  which  we  know  it  did. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  discover  exactly  the  rise 
of  the  later  independent  Clans,  which  are  indeed  only 
well  known  to  us  during  a  short  and  much  more  recent 
period,  extending  from  no  very  remote  date  down  to  our 
own  day,  their  existence  becomes  most  obvious  after  the  . 
surrender  of  John,  tbe  last  Earl  of  Ross,  to  James  the 
third,  when  this  great  power  was  broken.  Tet  it  is  plain 
that  it  had  commenced  even  before  the  far  prior  period 
just  noticed.  It  is  not  till  near  the  time  of  James  the 
fifth  that  we  can  trace  distinctly  the  great  ramifications 
of  the  Macdonald  family ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  jar- 
ring claims  to  a  succession  which  seems  often  to  have 
been  very  ill  determined,  had,  long  before  this,  raised 
rivals  amongst  the  kindred ;  and  that  this,  in  addition  to 
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many  other  causes,  had,  in  the  time  of  James  the  fourth, 
produced  that  very  regular  and  perfect  system  of  division 
and  anarchy  which  was  shortly  afterwards  so  firmly  es- 
tahlishedi  as  to  have  nearly  defied  the  power  of  Scotland  as 
the  more  entire  kingdom  of  the  Isles  had  done  before,  and 
which  was  not  finally  quelled  till  a  very  late  period. 
The  government  may  be  considered  as  having  been  partly 
conquered  by  James,  but  not  the  people;  and  if  Scotland 
gained  any  thing  by  thus  weakening  and  dividing  its 
great  enemy,  the  acquisition  was  very  small ;  while  the 
Insular  and  Highland  districts  were  unquestionably  the 
losers;  inasmuch  as  a  divided  warfare  is  always  more 
frequent  and  destructive  than  that  which  is  waged  be- 
tween more  powerful  states.  An  Act  of  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament passed  under  James  the  fourth,  declaring  that  the 
Highlanders  and  Islanders  had  become  savage  for  want 
of  a  proper  administration  of  justice,  is  a  document  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  this  state  of  things  had  been  long 
established. 

Tfaatit  had  at  least  become  firmly  established  shortly 
after,  is  proved  by  the  voyage  which  James  the  fifth  found 
it  necessary  to  make  to  the  Islands,  in  1536 ;  when  many 
of  these  Chiefs  were  taken  and  brought  away.  Some 
were  obliged  to  find  security,  not  only  for  themselves  but 
their  followers ;  a  proof  that  tire  system  of  Clanship  was 
then  thoroughly  organized :  while,  from  others,  whose 
titles  to  their  lands  were  found  to  be  usurped,  their  pos- 
sessions were  taken  and  reunited  to  the  Crown.  It  was 
about  this  period  that  the  Macdonald  who  still  held  the 
title  of  Lord  of  the  Isles,  died  without  an  heir;  and,  from 
that  time,  this  distinction  was  extinguished  for  ever. 

He  would  be  a  bold  man,  no  less  than  a  confident  his- 
torian, that  should  attempt  to  say  who  were  the  great 
chiefs  of  these  days ;  who  was  greatest  and  who  least,  who 
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was  root,  trunk »  branch,  orofTsety  in  this  most  intrieate 
Highland  tree,  or  rather  forest.  Sir  George  Nay  lor  biin- 
self  might  expect  serious  explosions  of  Highland  ire, 
were  he  to  attempt  to  marshal  these  fierce  claimants  to 
superiority  and  antiquity;  to  work  his  way  through 
.the  tribes  of  Macdonalds,  and  Macleans,  and  MacnieU, 
and  Macintoshes,  and  Macleods,  and  Mackenzie^;  to  say 
nothing  of  all  the  other  Clans,  of  minor,  and  possibly,  of 
equal  note.  However  that  be,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  if 
we  take  Lyndsay's  authority,  for  a  few  of  those  at  least, 
who  were  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  have  been  of  those 
whom  James  thought  proper  to  bind  over  to  thepeace* 
Among  these  we  find  three  Macdonalds,  a  Maclean,  a 
Macniel,  a  Macintosh,  a  Mackenzie,  a  Mackay,  and  a 
Macleod;  an  enumeration  that  includes  continental  as 
well  as  insular  chiefs.  I  need  not  requote  a  passage 
which  has  already  been  quoted  to  satiety;  but  there  is 
one  Chief  in  the  good  historian's  enumeration,  whose 
present  descendants,  whoever  they  are,  seem  to  have 
disclaimed  him,  though  unquestionably  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  whole ;  since  he  is  proved  by  undoubted 
records  to  be  older  than  even  Adam.  Whether  **  Mackin* 
Lucifer"  will  hereafter  disclaim  his  own  progeny,  is 
another  question ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Macmahon^ 
(Mahounds)  may  consider  whether  they  are  not  of  his 
Clan,  and  reclaim  their  anciept  name  accordingly.  Dame 
Juliana  Berners  might  probably  have  assigned  even  hk 
achievement,  as  easily  as  her  Ladyship  discovered  that  of 
♦*  Gentlemanly  Japhet,"  if  they  are  ambitious  of  know- 
ing  how  many  fiery  dragons  in  a  field  of  sulphur  cheeky 
gules,  Mackin- Lucifer  bore. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  were  offsets 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Isles ;  but  though  Martin  tells  us 
that,  even  in  his  day,  Mac  Niel  paid  tribute  to  Mac  Donald, 
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aUboagh  claiming  an  Irisb  descent,  I  have  already 
shown  that  there  are  odier  grounds  than  family  con- 
nexion on  whidi  this  might  have  happened.  With  re- 
spect to  others,  as  the  Macleans,  the  claim  of  cousinship 
IS  distinctly  stated  in  the  accounts  that  have  descended 
to  us  of  the  feuds  of  the  Clans,  and  in .  the  genealogy  of 
the  Clan  CoUa  or  Lords  of  the  Isles.  Nor  is  all  this 
confusion,  intermixed  with  a  common  descent,  inexpli- 
cable: when  we  recollect  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  separate  claims  were  set  up.  As  if  resolved  never 
to  be  in  want  of  successors  for  want  of  modes  of  suc- 
cession, they  seem  to  have  adopted  all  those  that  ever 
were  dreamt  of  by  lawyers,  and  somewhat  more.  Thus,  to 
the  practice  of  hand-fasting,  by  which  wives  were  taken 
on  trial  for  a  year,  as  well  as  to  simple  mcuxiage,  they 
united  that  of  a  more  direct  concubinage,  as  also  a  power, 
which  the  chief  sometimes  exerted,  of  naming  the  child 
who*was  to  succeed  him.  This  nuncupatory  succession 
seems  to  have:  been  sometimes  rendered  necessary  by  the 
uncertainty  that  attended  the  children.  The  check,  not 
only  over  such  nuncupatory  heirs,  but  over  heirs  of  all 
kinds  which  the  Clan  itself  exerted,  assured  to  the  people 
the  additional  blessings  of  an  elective  monarchy;  while 
they  could  occasionally  enjoy  the  further  advantages 
arising  from  the  frauds  and  usurpations  of  guardians 
during  a  minority^  consequent  on  the  practice  of  ward- 
ship ;  of  which  examples  are  not  wanting.  Under  such 
a  precious  system,  including  the  mixed  claims  of  leg!-* 
timacyy  demi-bastardy,  absolute  bastardy,  testament, 
usurpation,  and  popular  election,  it  is  neither  wonderful 
that  Highland  genealogy  is  somewhat  of  the  most  ob- 
scure, nor.  that  these  fierce  cousins  should  have  been  at 
pSrpetual  loggerheads,  as  well  for  their  lands  as  their 
more  empty  prerogatives. 
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Some  new  braoeb  having  been  thus  onee  establisbed^ 
Ibe  title  of  the  great  sept  was  dropt^  and  the  name^  or 
patronymic,  of  the  new  Chief  became  the  distiactknitof 
his  Clan,  Among  those  who,  with  a  change  of  namey 
still  acknowledge  their  descent  from  Macdonald  and 
those  who  do  not,  it  ill  becomes  a  spectator  to  interfere* 
These  are  matters  of  too  formidable  a  cast  for  the  pen  of 
an  unitiated.  I  have  no  desire  to  bring  on  myself  a 
**  querelle  d'AlIemand"  by  intermeddling  with  the  ioex- 
tricabilities  of  contending  Macs.  Those  who  still  re- 
tained the  name  of  Macdonald  were^  however,  nameroas ; 
and  if  I  cannot  recollect  all  these  acknowledged  scions 
of  the  great  stock,  I  have  at  least  h^id  the  honour  of  vi- 
siting the  lands  or  the  persons  of  Clanranald,  Glengarry, 
Glenco,  Eeppoch,  Largy,  Moidart,  Morrer,  and  Sleat. 
But  pray  remember  that  I  am  not  here  performing  the 
office  of  Marischal  Tach.  The  safe  rule  of  the  alphabet 
is  my  guide. 

If  these  rival  chiefs  had  not  possessed  sufficient  m^ 
tives  of  their  own  to  carry  on  a  perpetual  state  of  di- 
vided but  savage  warfare,  when  war  was  the  only  steady 
occupation  which  they  possessed,  the  Scottish  crown 
was  always  ready  enough  to  encourage  them ;  hoping 
thus  to  weaken  their  power  against  the  kingdom.  This 
was  not  ,the  way  to  gain  authority  over  them,  it  is  true-; 
nor  indeed  did  it  very  effectually  answer  the  purposes  of 
the  government,  as  they  often  united  against  it,  so  as  to 
produce  nearly  as  great  inconveniences  as  when  under 
their  ancient  and  sole  Lords.  From  the  satne  general 
principle  of  opposing  one  powerful  chief  to  another,  arose 
those  grants  of  land  by  which  the  Mackenzies  and  others 
were  enriched ;  and  that  protection  by  which  many  of 
the  Clans  were  enabled  to  establish  their  independence 
of  their  original  Chief,  from  whom,  in  the  nature  of  tii- 
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butartes,  or  dependentSi^  or  deputies,  or  kinsmeiiy  they 
jbad  re^?ed  estates  and  commands. 

All  a  spQciqien  of  the  policy  of  the  day,  an  Act  of  1581 
is  BQt  a  little  remarkable ;  while  it  serves  to  give  a  gene- 
Si^l  notjoii  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  these  happy  days 
^f  plansbip  and  independence.  In  this,  it  is  declared  that 
there  are  associated  Clans  of  thieves  not  amenable  to  jus- 
tic^,  apd  that  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  make  reprisals  on 
the  whole  Clan,  for  deeds  of  violence  committed  by  any 
pf  its  members.  King  Assueriis's  ingenious  plan  for  ex- 
citing civil  commotions  in  his  own  dominions,  was  not 
much  more  effectual ;  and  the  consequences  of  this  gene- 
ral license  may  easily  be  imagined.  A  few  years  after- 
ivards,  an  act  *'to  repeal,  alter,  and  explain,  so  much  of," 
as  ive  phrase  it  now,  was  passed  as  an  improvement  of 
this  ope;  which,  after  declaring  all  the  cruelties  prac- 
ticed by  the  Claps  on  each  other  and  on  the  people  at 
large,  enumerates  all  the  chiefs  and  chieftains,  great  apd 
^n^all.;  and  .then,  while  it  thus  acknowledged  the  leg^ 
authority  of  these  leaders,  obliges  them  to  find  security 
for  the  injujcies  ^hich  might  be  ^^ammitted  by  their  tribes, 
{lence  it  was  that  some  of  the  Clans,  unable  to  find  this 
security,  and  persisting  in  acts  of  violence  and  rapine, 
became  outlaws,  as  did  the  Mac  Gregors,  among  others 
pf  )/es^  note. 

Ti^e  troubles  qf  Mary's  reign  gave  ample  scope  to 
the  if.arl.ike  propen^sities  of  the  Clans,  now  firmly  esta- 
blished and  long  opposed  to  each  other.  Among  others, 
^formidable  insurrection  was  made  by  the  Macdonalds, 
for  the  purpo^p  of  resuming  Cantyre;  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  espo^^ing  the  different  contending  factions,  there 
were  always  3ufficient  causes  of  wa^  to  be  found. 

Descj9n4iog  to  ^^  succeeding  reign,  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  Jamefs  yi  consisted,  as  before,  in  arming  one 
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powerfal  clji>f  against  another.  As  a  specimen  of  tbb 
system,  Sir  James  Macdonald  having  established  himself 
in  Isla  in  IQSBf  after  the  battle  of  Loch  Grninard  with 
the  Macleans,  the  Mac  Niels,  Oamerons,  and  Mfeicleans 
were  directed  to  invade  him,  as  the  crown  had  become 
jealous  of  his  power.  The  Macdonalds  were  defeated  al; 
Killaru,  and  Sir  James  fled  to  Spain ;  whence,  returning 
in  1620,  he  was  pardoned,  and  died  at  Glasgow.  Irri- 
tated by  Aese  perpetual  contests,  the  King  took  Isla  firoin 
this  family,  and  transferred  it  to  Sir  John  Campbell  of 
Calder,  on  payment  of  an  annual  feu  duty.  The  Camp- 
bells had  long  been  Lords  of  Lochow  in  Glenorchy ;  trac- 
ing their  origin,  as  it  is  said,  back  to  the  time  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  and  their  name  to  the  marriage  of  a  Malcdm 
with  the  heiress  of  Beauchamp  in  Normandy ;  the  off- 
spring of  which,  Archibald,  coming  over  with  the  Con- 
queror, married  the  daughter  of  Lochow ;  becoming  thus 
Ae  possessor  of  the  estates,  which  were  afterwards  con- 
firmed to  bis  successor  Colin  by  Robert  II.  By  an  in- 
termarriage w*ith  the  three  coheiresses  of  Stuart  of  Lorn, 
in  the  15th  century,  this  family  had  become  powerful ; 
a  great  part  of  this  district  of  the  western  mainland  hav- 
ing thus  become  their  property. 

The  power  which  thus  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Earls  of  Argyll  was  now  exerted  against  the  Macdonalds 
and  other  chiefs;  and  thus  the  Campbells,  one  of  the 
tribes  that  were  strengthened,  like  the  Grordons  and 
Atholls  on  the  mainland,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
liands  of  government,  becanie  one  of  the  most  powerful 
as  it  was  the  most  recent  of  the  Clans  in  the  maritime 
Highlands.  At  this  motnent  they  are  looked  on  as  a 
modern  tace  by  the  common  people  of  the  ancient  blood ; 
nor  is  the  feeling  of  animosity  towards  them  quite  sub- 
sided.   The  history  of  the  Lewis  about  the  same  period 
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h  even  more  amusing.  This  district  was  granted  to 
some  Fife  gentlemen  by  the  Crown,  in  1689:  for  the 
purpose  of  being  ciyilized,  as  it  is  declared :  just  as  if 
it  had  beeli  the  territory  of  an  Indian  tribe.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  troublesome  warfiire ;  out  of  which  the  ori- 
ginal poBseissorSy  the  Madeods,  escaped,  but  with  the  loss 
of  the  contested  property ;  yet  without  the  invaders  pro- 
fiting by  it,  as  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mackenzie  of 
Kintail.  This  story  is  told  at  greater  length  in  die  account 
of  Lewis. 

It  now  becomes  even  more  difficult  than  before,  to 
separate  the  insular  history  from  that  of  the  mainland : 
nor,  in  this  very  slender  sketch,  need  it  be  attempted. 
Though  the  state  of  the  Highlands  was  thus,  in  some 
measure,  altered  by  the  diminished  territory  and  power 
of  the  undent  tribes,  their  habits  continued  much  the 
same  in  the  time  of  Charles.  Employed  in  Montrose's 
wars,  they  generally  gained  consequence  from  their 
superiority  to  the  troops  to  which  they  were  opposed ; 
and  thus  that  contempt  which  they  had  always  enter- 
tained for  their  Lowland  neighbours,  was  augmented, 
and  their  pride  concentrated  on  their  own  importance* 
Those  which  appear  to  have  made  the  greatest  figure  dur- 
ing that  period,  were,  Maedonald,  Glengarry,  Clanranald^ 
Maclean,  Macgregor,,Macnab,  the  Farquharsons,  and  the 
AthoU  men.  But  they  were  yet  destined  to  receive  from  the 
vigorous  arms  of  Cromwell,  that  check  which  their  law- 
ful monarchs  had  never  been  able  to  establish.  Under  the 
Usurpation,  garrisons  were  placed  in  various  parts  of 
the  Highlands,  and,  among  the  rest,  from-Fort  William  to 
Inverness;  while  dispersed  and  strong  parties  were  kept 
in  motion  throughout  the  country,  and  some  of  the  proud- 
est Chiefs  were  obliged  to  find  security  for  their  future 
conduct.    The  terror  of  his  arms  is  not  less  remembered 
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feere  tban  in  EBghmd.  Birt  gives  ao  anm^ing  exaroplie 
of  it  when  repeating  wfaal  a  Higblaad  Chief  had  told  higi 
of  the  impression  which  the  Ejauaanoel  in  the  Puritan 
flbg  had  left  on  his  memory*  Loch  Caleran  too  pre- 
seires  the  remembrance  of  his  sddiers  to  thiflb  day,  as 
does  the  neighboorhood  of  Inverlochy;  nor  bad  ^|ie 
Lowlanders  ever  enjoyed  such  security  and  repose,  as 
they  did  at  this  period,  from  the  first  rise  of  the  Clans 
till  the  final  subjugation  of  the  whole  of  this  turbulent 
country. 

As  a  reward  for  the  escertions  of  the  Highlanders, 
the  forts  established  by  Cromwell  were  abandoned 
at  the  Restoration :  while  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  who 
had  acquired  a  great  ascendancy,  being  persecuted  by 
Charles  and  James  in  succession,  the  Clans  which  had 
nearly  sunk  under  his  power  recovered  a  formida- 
ble independence.  B^ng  attached  to  prelacy,  if  not 
Roman  Catholics,  they  were  thence  employed  against 
the  Presbyterian  influence;  and  hence  contrived  to 
strengthen  themselves,  and  to  establish  tbeir  independ- 
ence, both  of  the  civil  and  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland. 
As  if  it  had  not  been  sufficient  to  relax  those  laws  by 
which  they  had  form^Iy  been  restrained,  they  were 
encouraged  in  their  h^abits  of  violence  by  being  in- 
vited to  overrun  the  Low  country  where  tbe  Presby- 
terian interest  was  ^strongest.  The  same  system  of  pluur 
dor  was  pursued  by  them  after  the  battle  of  KiJUcrankie ; 
so  that  the  tract  which  lay  on  the  Highland  border,  be- 
came subject  to  worse  tban  the  miseries  of  a  frontier 
country  in  time  of  war. 

It  was  the  mistaken  policy,  alike,  of  William  to  cojur^ 
them  as  valuable  allies,  and  to  bribe  those  whom  he  caught 
to  have  restrained ;  thus  adding  to  that  self-impo^nce 
which  was  at  last  destined  to  lead  them  to  tUeir  oym 
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destructiou*  At  tbe  accession  of  George  tbe  firsts  bo«r^ 
ever,  idstead  of  pursuing;  that  system  whicb  might  baFe 
been  expected  from  the  care  and  activity  with  which  they 
bad  been  increasing  their  strength,  they  joined  in  an  ad* 
4vesm  to  the  throne,  impioriDg  protection  and  promising 
allegiauce.  This  document,  containing  upwards  of  a 
hundred  names,  is  valuable,  as  serving  to  inform  us  of 
those  who  were  among  tbe  personages  of  moi^t  power 
and  consequence  at  that  period.  But,  instes^l  of  peace, 
the  rebellion  of  Mar  followed ;  with  what  success,  is  well 
known;  as  is  the  event  of  that  more  recent  attempt, 
which  first  left  the  Highlands,  a  conquered  country,  and 
has  now  made  them  a  part  of  ourselves,  to  the  advan^ 
lage  alike  of  all. 

Some  of  the  proceedings  which  intervened  between 
1715  and  1745  are  still  however  deserving  of  notice 
before  quitting  this  period,  in  which  the  history  of  tb^ 
Islands  can,  still  less  than  formerly,  be  separated  fropi 
jtbat  of  the  Highlands  in  general*  An  Act  was  first 
passed,  with  the  intention  of  diminishing  the  power  of 
tbe  Clans,  by  which  it  was  ord^ed  that,  ia  f^e  of  re* 
bellion,the  lands  of  the  rebellious  Chief  should  be  given 
to  bis  vassal  if  loyal,  and  the  reverse,  if  the  vassal  him- 
self was  alone  engaged  in  insurrection.  This  was  fol^ 
lowed  by  another,  superseding  tbe  claims  of  the  supe* 
^ors  over  the  services  of  their  vassals,  aftd  commuting 
the  latter  for  a  money  rent ;  and  by  a  third  for  disarm* 
4ng  the  Highlanders.  Notwithstanding  these  expedients, 
.howev^,  Ae  servioes  con^niied  to  be  performed ;  and 
the  disarming  was  so  managed,  that  the  Jacobites  con* 
trived  tp  escape,  while  tbe  ptbers  surrendered  their  arms 
as  proofs  of  ibeir  loyalty*  Tbe  formation  of  the  military 
Toada  was  the  last  of  thei^e  expedients;  and,  by  these, 
imt  only  was  tbe  cottntry  r^adiered  more  accessible  to 
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troops  in  case  of  need,  but  communications  were  opened 
among  the  garrisons,  which  had  been  replaced  by  'Wil- 
liam; while  the  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders  approxi- 
mating more  easily,  their  mutual  fears  and  animosities 
were  in  a  slight  degree  diminished  as  they  became  better 
acquainted.  Still,  howoFer,  in  certain  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, a  system  of  regular  or  occasional  depredation  was 
carried  on  by  some  of  the  Clans,  and  more  especially 
by  those  who  had  been  formerly  treated  as  outlaws* 
But  no  war  had  now  for  a  long  time  been  waged  among 
the  Clans  themselves ;  the  last  event  of  this  kind  haying 
been  the  battle  fought  at  Glenroy  between  the  Macintosh 
and  Keppoch,  in  the  time  of  William,  to  determine  the 
right  over  certain  lands.  It  was  against  the  Lowlands 
that  these  hostilities,  or  rather  a.cts  of  robbery,  were 
directed ;  the  temptation  to  plunder  being  a  greater  in- 
ducement than  the  haired  and  contempt  in  which  the 
Highlanders  still  held  their  neighbours.  The  apology 
made  by  Cameron  to  Grant  for  the  mistake  of  his  people, 
in  plundering  the  estate  of  the  latter  instead  of  Moray^ 
^  wh^re  every  one  was  free  to  take  his  prey,''  will  convey 
a  notion  of  the  fi^elings  thus  entertained.  Single  parti- 
zans,  such  as  Gunn,  the  Robin  Hood  of  the  north,  and 
independent  banditti  in  the  wild  recesses  of  Badenoch 
and  on  the  borders  of  Lennox,  carried  on  a  similar  system 
of  warfare.  But  the  most  noted  of  these  predatory  chiefs 
was  the  g^eat  Rob  Roy :  if  perhaps  we  except  Barris- 
dale,  who  might  even  now,  as  I  formerly  remarked, 
set  up,  with  his  neighbour  Amisdale,  as  joint  Regulus 
of  Loch  Hourn, 

It  was  rather  a  late  period,  it  must  be  owned,  at  which 
this  hero  arose  to  revenge  the  ancient  wrongs  of  his  Clan, 
as  the  phrase  is,  and  to  prove,  at  the  same  time,  tbeirjnst 
claims  taall  they  had  suffered;  combining  the  discord- 
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anty  yet  kisdred  offices,  of  tbief  and  thief-taker,  like  a 
well-edacated  papil  of  Jonathan  Wild,  The  conduct  of 
Lovaty  with  different  objects,  was  equally  notorious.  For 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  military  spirit  of  his  Clam 
and  his  own  consequence  at  the  same  time,  as  conducive 
to  the  political  designs  he  had  in  riew,  and  with  the  de^- 
sign,  then  uniyersal  among  the  Highland  Chieis,  of  re- 
pressing innovation  and  preventing  the  settlement  of 
strangers,  be  became  the  tyrant  of  his  district ;  destroy- 
ing the  lands  and  the  cattle  of  his  neighbours,  and  not 
even  sparing  their  persons ;  while  he  contrived,  by  means 
of  his  emissaries,  to  rescue  from  the  fangs  of  the  law, 
such  of  his  people  as  had  fallen  within  its  power. 

The  Chiefs,  generally,  were  encouraged  in  that  spirit 
during  this  interval,  by  France  as  well  as  by  Rome, 
from  whom  they  received  supplies  both  of  arms  and 
money.  This  state  of  things  gave  rise,  on  the  part  of 
government,  to  the  levy  of  the  independent  Highland 
cdmpanies;  called  the  black  watch,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  red-coated  troops  of  the  standing  army.  These 
were. formed  out  of  the  idle  persons  of  several  Clans; 
the  men  being  officered  by  their  own  tacksmen  and  the 
sons  or  brothers  of  their  chieftains,  and  commanded  by  the 
latter.  That  this  system  was  productive  of  some  good 
effects,  is  certain;  although  it  was  often  asserted  that,  with 
the  true  fellow-feeling  of  their  origin  and  connexions, 
they  sometimes  shared  the  plunder  with  the  banditti 
whom  they  were  created  to  quell.  Whatever  advantages 
might  have  been  derived  from  diem,  was  probably  also 
amply  compensated  by  the  effect  which  this  establish- 
ment had  in  renewing  or  maintaining  that  very  spirit  of 
war  and  independence  which  former  laws  had  been  in- 
vented to  quell. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  pursue  tUa  sketch  further. 
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The  events  of  1746  Hire  toto  welJ  known  to  reifaire  eren 
the  barest  notice.  iFfcere  Home  has  not  rendered  exaet 
jastice,  for  rciasons  now  well  known  and  Utile  creditable 
to  a  hii^orian,  he  has  been  corrected  by  Colonel  Johnston^ 
and  by  that  more  accurate  estimate  of  thingB  wbieh  hm 
been  formed  since  the  heat  of  party  feeling  or  ancient 
attachment  has  cooled.  The  sword  then  did  its  daty^  and 
tsomewhat  over  much  of  that ;  and,  by  one  sudden  and 
iriolent  catastrophe,  was  for  ever  terminated  a  system 
which,  for  so  many  ages,  had  been  the  cause  of  terror, 
and  misery,  and  poverty,  to  the  actors  and  sufferers  •  as, 
to  us,  it  remains  a  source  either  of  wonder,  or  admira- 
tion, or  delight,  or  horror.  What  the  sword  left  unfi- 
nished, the  law  perfected ;  and,  by  the  Act  for  abolishing 
the  heritable  jurisdictions  in  1748,  the  Highland  system 
of  policy  became  what  my  long-winded  story  is,  a  tale  of 
other  times. 

I  have  a  remark  to  add.  The  Highlanders  speak  of  aft 
ancient  independent  kingdom.  I  have  shown  that  the 
Western  country  was  a  Feudal  and  a  Norwegian  dominion* 
This  is  the  only  eera,  and  place,  and  quality,  of  any  known 
Highland  kingdom.  If  it  was  ever  perfectly  indepen- 
dent after  1266,  the  governors  were  still  of  Norwegian 
blood.  The  Celts  were  the  conquered  and  governed: 
we  know  not  when  they  were  ever  governors.  It  is  also 
doubtful  if  ever  Scotland,  as  such,  had  even  pretended  to 
govern  the  Islands.  Dr.  Macpherson  takes  the  reverse 
"  for  granted  ;'*  it  should  be  proved.  The  Scots  affirm 
that  she  had  possessed  them  from  the  most  remote  times  : 
but  the  fictitious  history  of  Dbnald  Bane  is  part  of  that 
affirmation.  Norway  had  the  right  of  remote  conquest 
and  possession  ;  and  had  she  held  the  Sudereys  to  this 
day,  it  would  have  been  as  the  English  Duke  of  JJor- 
wegian  Normandy  now  holds  the  Channel  islands- 
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There  is  sometbing  in  the  Y617  word  Island,  which, 
without  any  prefious  acquaintance  with  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  individual,  or  any  knowledge  of  its  extriii'- 
sic  or  intrinsic  qualities,  renders  it  an  interesting  object 
of  contemplation  to  the  human  faculties :  causing  it  to 
play  in  and  about  the  imagination,  with  visionary  charms^ 
derived  from-— no  one  knows  what.  Is  it  that  we  are 
thinking  of  our  own  "  Little  island,''  or  of  Fortunate 
islands,  or,  like  Sancho,  of  being  king  of  an  island,  or  of 
having  an  island,  all  our  own,  '*cum  uno  messuagio,^ 
quatuor  cottagiis,  quatuor  toftis,  uno  columbar.  tribus 
gardinis,  centum  et  quatuor  acris  terrfe,  quadraginta  acris 
prati,  &c.  &c.  &c.  cum  pertinentibus,"  and  no  enclosures 
to  keep  up,  no  neighbour's  cattle  to  pound,  and  so  forth. 
If  that  is  not  the  solution,  send,  me  a  better.  Whatever  it 
be,  mankind  has  always  shown  a  hankering  after  islands. 
It  is  not  Sancho  alone  who  has  had  a  desire  to  conquer  an 
island,  to  possess  an  island,  and  to  govern  an  island ;  as 
many  personages  of  no  less  notoriety  are  very  ambitious 
of  governing  the  Ionian  islands,  the  East  Indian  islands, 
and  the  West  Indian  islands,  to  say  nothing  of  the  two 
Parliamentary  islands  of  Berbice  and  Demerara,  and  of 
St.  Helena's  island,  and  of  the  government  of  Ascension 
island.  Then  we  take  possession  of  islands,  by  raising 
a  pocket-handkerchief  on  a  broomstick,  and  burying  a 
halfpenny:  even  though  it  should  be  of  three  day's 
standing,    like  Sabrina.      Hpnce  also   we  envy  King 
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Tamaamaah  his  island,  and  we  send  gunpowder  and  mis-^ 
sionaries  to  islands,  and  try,  to  set  islands  by  the  ears,  and 
write  pamphlets  on  the  Falkland  islands,  and  find  room 
for  dependents  in  the  island  of  Mauritius  and  in  Prince 
of  Wales's  island,  and  improve  the  condition  of  islands  by 
planting  in  them  guns,  turnips,  dissensions,  rum,  and  the 
small  pox* 

^Furthermore,  we  colonize  islands  with  the  rejecta^ 
menta  of  the  halter  and  the  law,  send  oiir  younger  sons  to 
die  in  islands,  maroon  mutinous  buccanneers  on  islands, 
as  Vulcan  of  yore  was  transmitted  to  the  island  of 
Lemnos  and  Napoleon  to  the  island  of  Elba,  and  despatch 
fleets  to  discover  islands  of  ice  in  the  Polar  basin.  If  St. 
Columba  established  himself  in  an  island,  so  did  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  the  Monks  of  Patmos ;  and  Venus  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  as  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes  was  built  on  an  island.  As  the  Highland  Chief- 
tains erected  their  castles  on  islands,  so  did  the  Knights  of 
Malta;  and  the  heart  of  Ulysses,  as  all  schoolboys  know^ 
was  divided  between  the  rival  islands  of  Penelope  and 
Calypso.  Cos  lettuce  comes  from  an  island,  and  so  does 
madeira;  to  say  nothing  of  the  island  of  Zante,  without 
which  we  should  have  no  minced  pies.  If  the  original 
Paradise  was  not  an  island,  there  was  one  in  the  islands  of 
Mir2a,  and  so  there  is  in  the  Fortunate  islands,  if  we 
could  find  them  out:  unless  indeed  they  are  the  Loo 
Choo  islands.  Then  there  was  the  old  island  of  Atalantis, 
which  seems  to  have  met  with  the  fate  of  Sabrina,  and 
my  Lord  Bacon's  New  Atalantis,  which  I  hope  never  to 
see  as  long  as  I  live.  As  to.  the  Pelew  islands,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More's  island,  and  the  islands  of  George  Psal- 
manazar  and  of  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver,  I  must  pass 
them  by,  lest  you  should  learn  more  geography  than  you 
can  at  present  digest ;  particularly  as  I  have  two  or  three 
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hundred  of  my  own  to  examiner  conclading  with  the 
islands  of  Ely  and  Thanet  surroanded  by  lofty  cliffs  and 
a  roaring' ocean ;  not  forgetting  that,  instead  of  joining 
the  party  in  the  Elysian  Fields^  Plato  chose  to  reside  apart, 
as  you  will  find  in  a  book  of  high  authority^  in  an  island 
of  his  own« 

But  my  present  business  is  with  Clanranald's  islands^ 
This  is  a  still  more  extraordinary  country  than  South 
Uist.  Being  self-erected  pilot,  and  knowing  as  much 
about  Benbecula  as  Nova  Zembla,  we  stood  on  with  a 
feir  breeze  out  of  Loch  Eynort;  soon  making  Loch  Skiport, 
and  then  looking  out  for  the  channel  by  which  the  two 
islands  were  separated.  Biit  as  no  channel  appeared; 
and  as  nothing  did  appear  but  more  islands  and  more 
rocks  and  more  sounds,  and  every  one  like  every  other, 
I  concluded  either  that  Loch  Skiport  had  grown  larger 
since  my  former  visit,  or  that  the  vessel  was  standing  still. 
Instead  of  this,  we  had  run  past  the  whole  fry  and  both 
the  channels,  and  were  proceeding  as  fast  as  possible 
along  North  Uist.  If  the  natives  find  their  own  way 
home,  it  must  be  by  the  same  instinct  as  the  herrings. 

At  length  I  betook  myself  to  the  boat  and  rowed 
boldly  into  Loch  Uskeba,  hoping  to  land  somewheror  ~ 
You  must  not  suppose  that  Loch  Uskeba  is  filled  with 
whisky,  as  a  certain  geographer  thought  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  was  full  of  gin :  it  is,  simply.  Water  Bay,  The 
attempt  to  find  our  way  through  it,  proved  as  entertaining 
as  impracticable*  every  fresh  shore  and  headland  being 
exactly  like  all  the  rest,  and  the  whde  a  labyrinth  pf 
islands,  peninsulas,  promontories,  bays,  and  channels. 
When  we  thought  we  had  arrived  at  the  mainland,  it 
proved  to  be  an  island,  every  true  channel  proved  a  false 
one,  and  after  being  caught  in  half  a  dozen  of  these 
traps,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  that  we  were 
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going  back  again  to  sea^  and  were  at  die  poiiil  wherls  w4 
bad  begun%  But  as  all  troubles  must  edd  at  soAiO  tinlei  W^ 
did  at  last  find  a  land  passage  to  the  main  island :  l^aWiigp 
the  boat  to  shift  for  itself  in  its  own  proper  element. 

All  this  would  have  1>een  provoking  enough  m  bad 
weather;  but  the  bright  channels  glittered  in  the  sub** 
sfaine^aod  eVen  the  g^y  rocks  breathed  of  springs  aii  the 
sweet  western  breeze  Uew  over  the  purple  heath  that 
hang  trailing  ovelr  them,  dipping  its  blossoms  in  the  po'^ 
lished  green  sea.  Blue  skies  and  bright  seas  can  confec 
beauty  even  on  the  most  barren  shores ;  here  there  wer0 
tbe  additional  charms  of  variety,  in  the  intermixture  of 
land  and  wafter,  in  the  endless  and  unexpected  changes 
of  form,  in  Uie  deep  quiet  bays^  the  ittreaming  channels^ 
the  bold  and  various  rocky  shores,  and  the  islands  of  all 
forms  and  sizes  whrcb,  at  evefy  moment,  came  in  view 
and  vanished  again.  The  gay  verdiu*e  of  June,  spangled 
with  blossoms  of  all  hues,  scarcely  left  it  necessary  tt» 
imagine  the  whole  a  watery  garden  in  die  ocean,  orna-^ 
mented  by  the  hand  of  industry  as  disposed  by  that  of 
Nature.  It  required  little  effort  to  co»ceive  it  decked 
with  the  brilliant  produce  of  a  more  favoured  climate, 
adorned  with  trees  and  embellished  witb  works  of  aart^ 
emulatiag  the  flowery  inlands  of  Mkaa's  vimn.  But^.  db 
if  in  contempt.  Mature,  so  often  uselesdy  lavisli,  has  here 
thrown  away  on  a  hopeless  climate,  tbat  which  might 
baveibnaed  the  seats  of  delight  to  hundi^edi.  The  dnjr 
wais  ndt  far  off  when  the  sea  would  rage,  the  rains  de- 
scend, and  the  winds  blow,  and  when  ail  this  bright 
scene  would  reappear  in  its  far  more  ft^eqtient  dress,  less 
enticing  than  even  "  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdad.'' 

Benbecula  is  about  seven  miles  in  length  and  eiglit 
in  breadth,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  hill  of  no 
great  elevation,  is  nearly  a  flat.  Wia  and  Grinsa,  with 
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tbe  Cfowd  of  islets  that  skirl;  t^e  sjiores,  assist  in  forming' 
thai  labyrinth  of  land  and  water  which  gives  so  singalar 
an  appearance  to  this  portion  of  the  Long  Island.  Both 
the  channels  are  dry  sands  at  low  water ;  so  that  there 
k  a  passage  from  Sonth  Uist  to  North  Uist  through  Ben-^ 
becula,  by  means  of  the  north  and  south  strands.  The 
western  side  is  flat,  dry,  and  sandy ;  while,  towards  the 
middle,  it  beeoraes  uneven,  interspersed  with  lakes,  low 
eminences,  and  protruding  rocks ;  that  which  ought  to 
be  dry  land  being  a  brown  bog  scantily  sprinkled  with 
rushes  and  moory  grasses,  soft  and  impassable  in  winton 
Thus,  ip  this  strange  island,  the  elements  of  bnd  and 
water  seem  as  if  they  were  yet  waiting  to  be  separated; 
that  which  should  have  been  terra  fima  being  half  watei', 
and  what  should  hmre  been  sea  being  half  laud.  Ini  sudh 
an  amphibious  position,  the  Benbeculites,  with  a  little  of 
the  spirit  iof  their  forefathers,  might  defy  both  fleets  an^ 
armies ;  unless  indeed  it  were  a  corps  of  cavalry  mounted 
upon  Hippopotami. 

In  this  flat  country,  Benbecula  hill  seemed,  like  those  * 
twotcemendous  hiUs  in  CWibfidgesfaire,Gog  and  Magog, 
quite  a  mountain.  I  bcare  saw  the  solution  of  all  the 
leysteries  in  which  our  boat  had  been  involved ;  and,  iu)- 
3tead  of  being  surprised  at  the  difficulties,  was  much 
wore  aetonished  to  find  that  we  had  reached  the  island 
0t  en.  The  whole  eastern  coast  looked  very  much  like 
dKide  ingenious  labjrrinths  whidi  you  find  upon  a  water 
Aekby:  it  is  a  vile  comparison,  but  I  can  find  no  better 
alihia  moment*  But  the  land  was  worse  still ;  and  then 
I  wondered  no  longer  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  side  of 
the  Mand  should  have  built  their  houses  in  the  water^ 
Ube  the  Venetians  ^  for  tf  k  wal:  difficult  to  get  at  them 
by  sea,  it  was  impossible  by  land.  As  tbe  sea  was  all 
islands,  the  land  was  all  lakes ;  Nature  seeming  to  have 
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kinSly  considered,  that,  in  providing  so  many  habitationik^ 
for  troiits,  eels,  ducks,  and  frogs,  it  was  but  fair  to  cdni- 
pensate  the  Benbeculites  by  putting  into  their  sea  what 
afae  had  stolen  from  their  land;  I  began  resolutely  td 
count  the  lakes ;  to  number  the  islands  being  a  hopeless 
attempt.  For  a  time  the  account  went  on  well  enough; 
Great  and  small,  crooked,  and  rounds  and  long^  and  ser-' 
pentine^  larrived  at  thirty,  and  forty,  and  fifty,  and  sixty^ 
and  then  I  was  obliged  to  adopt  a  new  plan^  -and  thus  I 
got  to  seventy.  At  eighty,  they  began  to  dance  before 
my  eyes;  but  at  length,  in  spite  of  all  my  contrivances, 
my  head  began  to  whirl,  and  at  the  ninetieth,  I  giave  lip 
the  point  in  despair.  Clanranald  might  be  robbed  of 
lakes  enough  to  stock  half  the  parks  in  England,  and  not 
discover  his  loss.  Subjects  of  moral  meditation,  as  sundry 
worthy  men  have  thought,  may  be  extracted,  even  from  a 
poker;  and  thus  the  ladies  may  learn  from  Benbecula 
to  controul  their  love  of  diamonds;  particularly  if  they 
are  to  be  hung  on  a  sow*s  ear. 

On  gaining  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  hair  of  Niel 
Maclean  seemed  ready  to  stand  on  end  as  he  exclaimed, 
^<  gude  guide  us  what  na  a  country  is  this."  I  suppress 
my  own  apostrophe  as  less  explanatory.  Oti  each  side 
was  the  wide  sea,  spread  bright  under  the  noon-day  sun, 
a  boundless  expanse  of  isky '  and  water,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  stretched  oiit  the  endless  ridge  of  the  Long  Island ; 
diminishing  lis  apparent  breadth  as  it  retired  oh  both 
sides'  in  slow  perspective  from  that  central  point,  and 
fading  into  air  as  it  withdrew,  still  uhterminated  and  stiH 
seeming  interminable.  Southward,  the  dazzling  intri- 
cacy of  land  and  water  was  now  increaised  in  extent  as 
in  confusion,  reaching  to  the  mountains  of  South  Uist ; 
and  it  being  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish,  over  this 
mottled  surface,  what  was  a  fresh-water  lake  and  what 
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an  arBi,of  the  sea.  As  Che  prospect  southward  was  thus 
prolonged  iuii  bold  perspective  of  iQounttiins,  jso,  to  the 
northward,  the  high  lands  of  North  Uist  were  succeeded 
by  the  loftjr  peaks.of  Harrisy  rising  above  each  other  in 
all  the  soft  clear  tints  of  the  brightest  of  ^atmospheres, 
tilLtbey  vanished  in  the  blue  of  the  sky.  But  the  inter- 
.val  here  was  even  more  intricate  and  dazzling,  in  the  in- 
termixture of  land  and  water,  of  lakes,  inlets,  islands, 
and  promontories.  As  the  sun  shone  in  all  its  splendour 
on  the  thousand  lakes  of  North  Uist,  on  the  inextricable 
sinuosities  of  Loch  Eport  and  Loch  Maddy,  and  on  the 
410  less  bewildered  channel  by  which  Benbecula  is  sepa- 
tated  from  that  island,  the  silvery  lustre  of  the  water 
seemed  to  absorb  as  it. dazzled  the  sight,  and  I  felt  as  if 
the  mountain  on  which  I  was  sitting,  with  all  that  la^ 
1>elow  my  feet,  was  afloat  on  the  ocean.  The  world,  fpr 
aught  I  know,  may  produce  other  scenes  of  this  kind; 
but,  in  creating  this  one.  Nature  seems  to  haye  resolved 
4o  frolic  in  her  own  way,  and  to  shew  that  she  could 
•make  one  part  of  Scotland,  at  least,  unlike  to  every  thing 
'«lse;  utterly  out  of  all  rule,  utterly  incomprehensible. 
To  have  found  its  inhabitants  with  fins  and  wings,  would 
scarcely  have  been  matter  of  tnore  wonder;  and  indeed 
in  omitting  this  obvious  improvement  of  the:  present  breed, 
she  seems  to  have  been  less  careful  than  usual  in  adapt- 
ing her  animals  to  their  habitations. 

•It  was  not  very  easy  to  find  the  way, back  to  our  boat; 
^but  at  length  I  espied  our  men  on  an  elevated  bank.  On 
-arriving  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  them,  we  found 
we  were,  separated  by  ^an  arm.  of  this,  endless  sea.  It  was 
necessary  to  make. a  circuit  of  a  mile,  to  some  houses; 
and  we  had  just  come,  within  speaking  distance  of  the 
people,  when  we  found  ourselves  at.  the  brink  of  another 
<)f  these  provoking  ditches,  running  round  us  backwards 
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jtito  the  coutitrj,  we  knew  not  where*  We  teight  hare 
wandered  thus  till  now^  always  near  enough  to  our 
^eopI«  to  cobvierse  ^ith  them  oh  some  quarter,  but  nerer 
getting*  one  jot  nearer^  But  the  Btobecviitefi  liaw  oat 
disttessy  brought  a  boat  out  from  some  hole  that  seetaiedy 
iike  eviery  thing  dse  till  it  was  tried^  dry  land;  and,  i>y 
Bbtne  meads  or  other  which  I  never  yet  could  discover, 
We  got  back  to  dor  ressel* 

If  thidv^  is  any  part  of  the  Highlands  that  would  stem 
leA^  likely  than  anotheir  to  bind  the  inhabitants  to  their 
Hatire  soil,  it  is  Benbecula ;  where  diat  which  is  not  nM^k 
lis  sand,  that  whicli  is  not  sand  is  bog,  that  which  is  not 
bog  is  lake,  and  that  which  is  not  lake  ^  sea.  Th^re  is 
ho  green  glen  here  whete  the  ihhabitants  are  associated 
by  mutuat  wants  and  pleasures,  no  **  rude  mountain  or 
torrent's  roar''  to  produce  those  attachments  which  poets 
hkre  sting  ^nd  on  which  philosophers  have  spefeuUted. 
^6  grounds  of  moral  attachment  ought  not  idso  to  be 
Very  powerful  in  a  district  that  is  conspicuous  for  its 
poverty  even  among  its  poor  neighbours.  Yet  no  ta- 
ducement  has  yet  tempted  an  inhabitant  of  Benbecula  to 
leav^  his  miserable  island ;  and  hence  that  eictrem^  po^ 
Verty^  the  result  of  an  overcrowded  population,  which 
•'has  reduced  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  sizes  of  ftrms 
iS6  at  least  two-Airds  of  what  they  are  in  the  neighboolr- 
ing  ones.  Every  maxim  is  not  ti*ue  because  it  is  familisu^ 
rk  commonly  believed  ;  as  Montaigne  says,  there  are  tliany 
thingtt  '<  priiilres  a  credit/'  The  strong  attachment  which 
Ike  inhabitttiiils  'of  hnountainbus  'ceuiltries  are  said  pecu- 
liarly to  show  to  their  native  soil^  is  hmoDg  the  number 
iDf  philosophical  dogmas  which  have  beeti  received  with- 
'o^t  examination.  lit  is  believed,  merely  beoaiise  it  has 
been  a  thoa^sand  times  repeated.  It  is  not  the  mor^  true 
because  it  has  given  rise  to  sottie  beaotiful  lines  in  4he 
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^  Traveller;''  bul  it  is  the  mere  generally  believed;  be- 
cause nothing  so  tends  to  perpetuate  a  maxim,  whether 
false  or  truei  as  the  clinquant  of  poetry*  He  who  has 
constructed  a  sonorous  and  successful  couplet,  may,  like 
Pope  and  Pryden,  boast  of  m<HPe  influence  than  all  the 
■MMsaUsts  who  ever  prosed. 

If  I  were  to  refine  on  this  maxim,  it  would  be  to  say 
that  the  attachment  of  a  native  is  in  the  direct  proportion 
0f  Ihe  badness  or  the  poverty  of  his  country ;  that  he  wacf 
atlraeled  to  it  in  a  ratio  the  inverse  of  all  the  obvious 
causes  4>f  attraction*  But,  strictly  speaking,  neither  is 
txne*  The  inhabitant  of  Benbecula,  he  of  South  Uist,  of 
Coll,  or  Tirey,  is  attracted  by  sand  and  rocks,  by  bog 
and  ^aler,  by  rain  and  storm  and  poverty.  The  native 
of  Sky  or  Mull,  of  Bossshire  or  Sutherland,  is  no  less 
strosigly  attached  to  his  cloudy  and  windy  region,  to  his 
rocky  mountains,  barren  neons,  and  boisterous  seas,  than 
he  who  may  riot,  could  he  feel  them,  in  the  romantic 
beauties  of  Loch  Cateran,  or  among  the  glassy  i^aters 
and  wooded  islands  of  Lodi  Lomond.  The  Hollander 
loves  his  odoriferous  canals  and  his  submarine  meadows, 
no  less  than  the  native  of  the  Yalais  or  Cfaamouny  does 
the  woody  ^valley,  the  cascade,  and  the  snow-topped 
momtftain  that  are  supposed  to  bind  him  to  his  native 
land.  The  Arab  of  die  desert  has  drank  camel's  milk 
smI  robbed  his  neighbours  since  the  time  of  Ishmael;^ 
ikar  would  he  exchange  his  sands  and  his  tents,  his  starv- 
atioii  and  thirst,^  all  the  green  fidds  and  rivers,  the  cities 
ajsd  the  cultivation,  which  Uie  sun  visits  from  its  rising 
(^  iti^  setting*  It /is  easier  to  tame  a  tyger  than  a  Neif-- 
Hollander :  dress  him  in  a  good  coat  and  cram  him  with 
l^aef  and  porter,  and  he  takes  the  6rst  opportunity  to 
strip  himself  naked  and  to  return  to  his  caterpillars  and 
pntnidfisb. 
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Itis  the  oative  land  that  constitutes  the  charm^  be  that 
kind  what  it  may :  but  still » it  is  only  a  charm  to  the  un-'' 
civilized  and  the  uninformed.  Pride,  ignorance,  and 
habit  will  explain  it  all.  As  wealth  and  knowledge  in* 
crease,  the  charm  is  broken;  and  the  man  soon  finds  thitifc 
the  sun  shines  as  bright  on  other  countries  as  on  that 
which  gave  him  birth,  and  that  if  he  leaves  the  narrow 
hut  which  fostered  his  infancy,  it  is  easy  to  replace  it  by 
a  better.  Thus  the  patriotism  of  ignorance  and  habit  is 
dissolved  ;  and  it  is  to  far  more  refined  feelings,  perhaps 
in  a  far  different  order  of  persons,  that  we  must  look  for 
that  attachment  which  is  founded  on  rational  principles, 
and  which,  it  must  be  hoped,  is  not  so  easily  extin« 
guished  as  cosmopolists  would  wish  us  to  believe.  It  isy 
further,  futile  to  imagine  that  the  common  people  aresen** 
sible  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  a  mountainous  andromaii^ 
tic  country.  These  are  refinements  that  belong  to  edtt-* 
cation,  to  the  cultivated  taste.  If  the  Highlander  would 
show  you  a  fine  prospect,  he  does  not  lead  you  to  the 
torrent  and  the  romantic  rocky  glen,  to  the  storm-^beaten 
precipice  or  the  cloud-capt  mountain.  It  is  to  the  Strath 
covered  with  hamlets  and  cultivation,  or  to  the  extended 
Iract  of  fertile  lowlands,  where  the  luxuriance  of  vegetai- 
tion  and  wood  depends  on  the  exertions  of  human  labour; 
But  I  must  not  tire  you  with  moralities  because  Ben- 
becula  is  empty  of  aught  else.  No  antiquities  except 
Castle  Wia,  and  that,  nothing.  Some  rare  plants,  and 
among  the  rest.  Ranunculus  gramineus,  for  which  yba 
do  not  care ;  so  that  I  have  no  opportunity  of  displaying 
my  botanical  science :  rocks,  for  which  you  care  still  less, 
equally  despising  my  geology;  water  fowl  which  yoti 
only  care  ta  eat  and  of  which  I  could  give  you  a  long  list, 
with  all  the  Linneean  names  in  regular  order,  from  Pele«» 
^nus  carbo  down  to  Tringa  cyclus,  besides  all  manner 
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fif  obscene  sea  monsters,  Ascidia,  Asterias,  Actinia,  Nereis, 
Scolopendra,  Medusa,  Nais,  Holoflioria,  and  no  one 
knoirs  what  more.  What  charming  long  letters  I  could 
mannfecture  out  of  all  this  science,  botanical,  zoological, 
geological,  and  ichthyological ;  but,  damb  as  Crabbe's 
orator  when  he  had  stumbled  on  the  wrong  audience,  I 
must  bottle  up  my  science  and  sigh  oyer  thie  chilling  in- 
difference of  you  and  ail  mankind,  and  the  wrecked 
hopes  of  my  polylogical  vanity* 

Still,  I  do  not  mean  to  let  you  go  Scot  free.  Yon 
have  not  added  those  **  pendicles  ^  to  the  original  farm 
of  Abbotsford,  in  imitation  of  your  friend  Jedediab,  with- 
out having  learned  to  care  about  runts  and'  kyloes  and 
hogs,  and  dinmonts ;  and  therefore  I  expect  that  you  are 
to  read  with  profound  attention  and  interest  what  I  shall 
now  and  hereafter  propose  to  you  on  alt  matters  of  High- 
land farming  and  its  pertinents. 

In  ancient  Highland  times,  pasture  farming,  as  a  dis- 
tinct  occupation  of  land,  was  unknown ;  and  some  of  the 
greater  farms  which  are  still  held  on  tack,  together  with 
Uie  yet  existing  remains  of  joint  holdings,  serve,  even 
now,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  system  of  those  days.  It 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  rearing  of  black  cattle ;  and  the 
production  of  these  for  exportation  still  forms  the  basis 
of  the  pasturage  of  the  islands,  as  well  as  of  numerous 
farms  on  the: mainland ;  either  where  these  are  on  a  small 
scale,  or  where  chicumstances  in  the  nature  of  the  land 
render  them  more  ^convenient  or  profitable  than  sheep* 
In  the  case  of  the  smallest  tenants,  this  species  of  pas« 
turage  is  unavoidable.  It  is  almost  equally  so  in  the 
islands,  if  at  least  these  are  at  any  distance  from  the 
mainland ;  because  sheep  do  not  bear  a  long  sea  voyage* 
•Cattle. are  exported  in  a  lean  state;  Highland  bones  to 
be  covered  with  Scottish  and  English  beef:  being  corn* 
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monly  purchased  on  the  spol  by  itioerant  dro7ers»  iiiQre> 
rarely  by  the  tacksman  or  propfieitiHr  of  tfie  laiids^    JM, 
ifith  respect  to  the  islands,  there  is  mn  adFantage  in 
rearing  cattle  prefera|>Iy  to  she^p,  thco^e  is  a  coimter*. 
▼ailing  djsadyantag;e ;  bectiMe  slieep  are  able  .to  collect 
fpqdfrom  yarious  sorts  <^  roc^^  er  wet  gtound^  whene, 
cattle,   either  cannot  walk  or  pick  np  the  dispevaed 
grasses  and  plants.    But  the  diief  obstacle  to  this  branch 
of  pasturage,  is  the  want  of  winter  food.    The  sfaeep^ 
i^eks  can  be  diminished  at  the  approadi  of  winter;  but 
^  cattle  must  be  kept  to  a  certain  age,  the  naimbers  w» 
limited  to  those  ibr  which  there  is  food  throughout  the 
year.    Even'thus,  maipy  e^ils  follow  |  as  some  occasional 
overstocking  is  scarcely  to  be  avoided;  whence  many 
animals  die  in  severe  winters,  while  those  that  survive 
till  the  return  of  spring  are  of  less  value  in  the  market 
than  they  would  have  been  under  a  different  plao  ml 
feeding*    The  Highland  breeds  are  all  small;  but  Ibey 
coml^ne  many  exceUeni;  qimlities,  and  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  country  and  climate.     They  vary  howr 
ever  in  different  places,  from  having  experienced  very  mii- 
efual  degrees  of  attention.    Those  of  Sky  are  reckoned 
among  the  best»    That  a  Highland  bull  has  been  sold  foi^ 
ffghty  guine^ai  i$  a  proof  of  the  care  bestowed  on  iIub 
i^irafich  <^f  rural  economy. . 

Bairy  fafming  may  be  said  to  be  utterly  unknown; 
^either  bqtt^  nor  cheesie  being  made  for  exportation, 
and  acarcely  any  of  the  fonner,  even  for  domestic  use, 
among  the  smaller  tenants*  The  mamt&ctmre  of  cheese 
Cor  ^private  ccusumptioB,  is  also  very  limited;  most  of  the 
milk;  bdng  consumed  in  its  natural  state.  The  want  of 
meadow  land,  of  enclosures,  and  of  winter  food,  render 
49ii^y  famiing,  indeed,  imprafliiQable*  For  the  same  0ea^ 
%f^  catde  are  not  |»ttened  forsaking.;  though  thero^are 
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MOie  iitaations  whtre,  as  in  Ireland^  this  practice  itiighl 
be  adofkted  with  advtatageik 

^ '   la  fcnner  tiiiies»  shfiep  Were  cukiyated  solely  for  4p* 
inestic  consumption^  both  as  regarded  the  in^at  and.fh^ 
fleece.    Of  thfd  Umt^  indeed^  th^^  could  nei^er  haro 
been  miidh  siiperflaity ;  as  the  original  breed  of  the.I%b^ 
lands^  which  is  the  sbolrt-tailed  N<Nrwegian  variety^  has  a 
miserable  and  scanty  fleece.     This*  known  also  in  Shet^ 
land^is  slill  to  be  fonnd  in  &U  Kilda^  exclusively;  a  spot 
which^  in  many  relspects^  conveys  an  idea  of  what  the 
Highlands  once  w«re«     It  hsMB  been  supemeded,  in  i| 
^eseral  Way»by  the  Mack-faced  or  Tweedaie  breed ;  an4 
that»  Aow^  on  the  great  sheep  farms^  is  becoming  fast  re- 
placed by  the  CbeFiot)  with  a  great  accession  of  profit; 
While  the.  rearing  of  a  few  sheep  is  advant^eous  even 
to  the  smaller  tenants,  as  enabling  them  often  te  derivB 
pn^t  frdtaa  pastures  which  black  cattle  could  fiot  effects 
nally  consume,  they  have  gained  consid^ably  by  the  in*; 
t^ttctioa  of  a  better  breed,  whether  in  the  sale  of  their 
inatton  or  of  their  fleeces ;  the  latter  being  |>urcbas?d  by 
vessels  that  make  an  annual  visit  from  Liverpool  ws^ 
elseil^iere.    The  i^yst^  of  sheep-farming  on  a  iar|^^ 
scaie^  which  is  of  modern  ititrodut*tion,  is  a  qtestio^  'of 
fcr  greater  is^portance  and  extent, .  both  as  an  inject  of 
profit  and  policy ;  since,  in  itself  it  almost  ccHistitutes  th^ 
revolution  whioh  this  'country  has  undergone  silice  the 
siippi^ssion  of  its  iadepeudeoce^  or  a^iarohy*    That  It  iM 
been  attended  by  a  great  incf^eas^^f  wealth  to  the  nUticia 
at  large,  as  well  as  of  Tev^iiie  to  the  {iroptieldrs^  is  mdrt 
e^idcfftt;  smee  it  implies  an  absolute  cveatioa  of  new  ea:« 
istcncesii    The  niere  substitutien  of  one  animal.foi:  femr 
other,  of  the  flock  of  sheap  for  %he  herd  of  black  cattle, 
would  have  h<Ml  tiiis  efi'^^cl^  by  pera^ittiAg  the  Oonsump'? 
tionof  much  pasture  wUcb  foritfOrly  decayed  as  it  sprung, 
fintbtfched..    But  besides  Aii^,  the  introduction  of  sheep 
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bas  bad  the  effect  of  enabliog  tbe  farmers  to  take  the 
greatest  advantage  that  could  be  derived  irom  the  sam- 
pler pastures :  balancing  the  inequality  by  a  dueraanage- 
ment  of  the  ^ocks,  so  as  to  ensure  greater  gains  and 
lighter  losses  than  from  any  possible  mode  of  managing 
berds  6f  black  cattle.    Tbe  other  advantages  which  have 
been  experienced  from  it,  are. dependant  on  causesof 
another  nature;  connected  with  the  aystem  of  dividing 
and  allotting  lands,  and  of  occupancy :  respecting  which, 
more  political  myopism  and  folly  have  perhaps  been 
broached,  than  on  any  one  in  the  whole  range  of  natioiial 
economy.     The  case  was  however  the  same  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  when  first  the  same  system  was  introduced: 
it  was  once  the  same  even  in  England ;  nor  can  any  anger 
be  much  hotter  or  any  lamentations  more  pathetic,  than 
those  of  the  English  political  writers  of  that  day,  on  the 
substitution  of  sheep  for  men.    This  question  I  shall  how- 
ever defer  for  the  present. 

Nothing  in  the  ancient  system  was  more  remarkable 
than  tbe  great  superfluity  of  horses  once  common  in  this 
country,  and  even  yet,  far  from  suppressed  to  the  degree 
which  would. be  most  advantageous  for  the  tenants  thenu- 
selves.  If  considered  as  a  branch  of  pasturage,  it  was  a 
source  of  loss  rather  than  profit ;  as  they  were  not  reared 
for  systematical  sale  or  exportation.  As  a  present  branch 
of  rural  economy,  the  people  pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
it;  though  in  Jura,  and  occasionally  elsewhere,  a  few 
are  bred  for  a  market.  A  few  also  are  sold  out  of 
Sky  and  Mull  to  Irish  dealers,  who  come  in  boats  to 
purchase;  but  I  believe  these  are  merely  the  re* 
mains  of  those  which,  in  consequence  of  the  -new  ar- 
rangement of  the  farms,  had  become  superfluous.  Some 
excess  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  continue  till  the  country 
has  entirely  settled  into  the  new  system. 

Although  generally  small,  the  breeds  of  Highland 
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hdrees  are  very  various  and  undefined,  and  not  often  esH 
timable  for  their  beauty^    Whether  they  ever  possessed 
the  same  breed  as  Shetland,  is  not  known:  at  present^ 
there  is  no  appearance  of  it,  even  in  St*  Kilda,  wh^e  the 
ancient  sheep  remain.    As  might  be  expected,  in  the  viJ 
tintty  of  the  Lowlands  they  become  6f  larger  stafore 
and  of  greater  diversity  of  form  $  often,  however,  without 
gaining  much,  either  in  beauty  oi^  value*    I  have  scarcely 
seen  any  character,  or  points,  by  which  a  jockey  would 
distinguish  any  of  the  races.    Cvery  one  agrees  that  th^ 
breed  of  Tirey  was  eminently  beautiful ;  but  not  a  relic 
of  it  remains.    Among  those  which  I  have  seen,  some  in 
Mull  appeared  to  have  most  character;  and  they  are  also 
esteemed  among  the  most  serviceable.    They  are  of  a 
compact  and  handsome  make,  with  somewhat  of  that 
fineness  of  limb  which  is  supposed  to  mark  what  is  called 
blood.    There  is  no  doubt  that  valuable  ponies  might  be 
found,  and  also  bred  in  the  Highlands ;  but  they  are  ma* 
terially  injured,  hardy  as  they  are,  by  want  of  food  and 
shelter,  and  by  ill  treatment.    They  are  very  seldom 
housed,  and  rarely  have  any  winter  food  provided.    When 
worked,  whatever  that  labour  may  be,  they  are  scarcely 
ever  fed  with  com ;  nor,  when  ridden,  stabled.    If  that 
happens  by  chance,  they  bare  no  bed.    To  feed  horses 
with  oats  in  this  country,  would  obviously  be  like  treat-i* 
ing  them  with  roaist  beef  and  plum-pudding  in  England. 
They  are  turned  loose  in  the  hills  or  mdors  at  night;  if 
necessary,  tethered ;  and  must  contrire,  as  well  as  they 
can,  to  eat  and  sleep  both,  as  fast  as  possible,  that  they 
may  be  ready  for  the  next  day.    With  all  thi9,the  better 
kinds  endure  a  great  deal  of  work,  without  remonstrance 
or  falling  away.    Breaking  in,  or  education  of  any  kind, 
is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question. .  No  great  praise  can 
therefore  be  given  to  their  paces;  but  being  generally 
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docile  and  gmd-temp^rbd,  bo  other  mH  follows.  Iii 
iHHiny  placesi  Aey  arei^drked  withovit  being  srhod ;  some-* 
ttmesy  evefi  or  roads  and  h^d  gpround;  Eren  when  duer 
pitectice  is  adoptedi  they  searcely  ever  shoe  tbehiBd  feeti 
The  CDDse^oenee  is^  tbiit  their  feet  are  generally  excel*t 
l^at;  nor  did  I  ever  witBoss  lameiiess  froin  waol  of 
sboeis.  Jii  Tireji  and  CqUi  theire  wiM  not  even  asboekig 
siliilh :  allhiovgh  Ae  lattter  isbod  m  Tory  rocky.  I  have 
io  doubt  ttwl  the  praetice  of  the  ancients  wiib  regard  to 
horsea^  nughliy  6fF  imnj  kinda  of  work,  be  rerived  with 
mimifeat  advantage.  I  took  occasion  fermeriy  to  remarM 
how  Ijltlo  the  Higblaaders  used  their  horses  for  ridings 
ShouM  tbe^^ititPodilctiDO  of  roads^tbe  change  of  dressy  or 
oth^r  cauaea^  ever  render  this  practiee  fashionable,  they 
woald  learn  to  pay  nsore  $ktteDtjo»v»aswell  to  the  breeding 
hs  tiotbe  management  of  their  horses* 

:  I  believe  thei^e  is  nettbiar  ao  ass  nor  a  011:1  lejn  the 
Highlanda»Ahoug)i  it  is  not  anlibely  tbsl  the  introduotioa 
of  these  would  be  advanl^^oosf  fixidn  ^hejr  fiiolUty  iti 
feeding,  wbethoraa  to  die  qaality  of  the  food,  ^  thescarafiiB 
of  land  wheiioe  th^y  wiiU  collect  it.  lo  a  cowjiry  wher4, 
from  the  «iinii4ely  divided  sibste  of  the  land  and  its  03^- 
treme  rudeoesa,  the  sy«t^ffil  ^ef ^i^cet^miey  and  work  ia 
nearly  Gyhloe^e,  it  should  be  a  le^ng  object  to  tfirn 
every  cotner  atid  ^very  phM  tQ  mm^  account.  In  foi^ 
jHerdaySy^ats  yin^re  cofamon;  but  they  have  nearly  dia- 
appeared.  The  atlivie  Higbland  sheep  feeds  wherever 
a  goat  can,  and  jkt  Aiere  profitable^  aiid  the  sn^all  tenants 
have  therefore  given  ap  the  Jatter  animal.  Fk>eks  ane 
•pccasioaally  kept  by  the  Jigger  tenants,  more  for  variety 
than  profit ;  but  wher^ev^er  piantkig  is  intended,  l^ey  nm 
.eommoajy  prohibited  by  the  ^oprietors* 

Among  the  branches  of  Highland  pasturage,  the  least 
pofitable  is  tibte  breeding  of  those  abominable  black  and 
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irhite  eoHies  which  seem  to  hare  little  other  cMccupatiott 
thaii  to  bark  at  the  heels  of  hoTses.  If  the  people  woaM 
eat  them,  th^e  might  be  some  exaame.  Their  diet  migkl 
almost  keep  as  many  children  $  and  excepting  the  very 
few  wanted  on  the  sheep  farms,  there  is  literally,  no  bnsi^ 
niesB  for  them.  Among  the  small  tenants,  they  lead  the 
Kv'es  of  gentlemen.  Mr.  Dent  wonld  have  performed  a 
humane  act  if  he  had  taxed  tlieia  at  fire  guineas  a  poU* 
I  oncie  saw  executed  an  edict  whadi  sayioured  deeply  6f 
oppression,  but  wbic^  I  beliere  was  necessary,  certainly 
advantageous.  The  poor  people  wane  piMotiTely  in  want^ 
and  the  altematire  offered,  was  to  quit  their  forms  or 
execute  their  dogs.  From  forty  families,  I  think,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  twenty  osdess  anioMls  destroyed; 
Now  these  good  people,  who  thus  libeifnlly  entertain 
guests  from  which  they  can  derive  no  benefit,  are  silty 
enough  to  hate  or  fear  pigs  as  much  as  if  Aey  were  Jews 
or  Turks.  Here  the  people  of  Shetland  and  Ch^kney  ham 
shown  much  more  good  sense.  If  they  choose  to  persist 
in  disliking  pork,  or,  what  is  the  foct,  in  not  choosing  to 
try  whether  they  like  it  or  noit,  they  migfalt  reoollect  that 
the  animal  is  saleable  under  many  forms,  and  that  they 
are  under  no  compulsion  to  eat  their  own  bacbn.  Not  but 
whaft  they  would  soon  learn ;  if  we  may  jxtige  by  thtetr 
emigrants  in  Canada,  to  whom  salt  pork  is  a  daily  4iet^ 
and  Who  are  not  long  in  understanding  how  to  devour  k 
'  Toraciously.  A  pig  is  at  least  as  ornamental  as  a  collie  ; 
what  he  devours  he  will  at  some  day  refund,  and  he  has 
the  merit  of  neither  balking  nor  biting.  It  is  piaia  thait 
the  Highland  cottagers  could  keep  them  on  at  least  as  good 
terms  as  the  Irish ;  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  praetice 
which  seems  to  want  nothing  but  an  introduction,  jshonld 
be  introduced.  Whenever  it  shall  become  a  more  general  ^ 
fashion  for  Highland  proprietors  to  reside,  and  to  extewl 
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to  tbeir  tenantry,  that  kindness,  protection,  o^  advice^ 
trhich  they  are  asserted  to  have  done  in  the  former  days 
of  clanship  and  independence,  other  consequences  thao 
the  granting  of  pigs  and  the  smoking  of  bacon  are  likely 
to  follow. 

From  what  I  have  witnessed  in  Orkney,  and  in  hand? 
that  knew  full  well  how  to  calculate  agricultural  returns,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  many  of  the  Western  Islands, 
the  cultivation  of  rabbits  might  be  advantageous*  Small 
islands  form  the  most  convenient  and  secure  warrens; 
and,  in  many  such  cases,  these  animals  Would  occupy  the 
pastures  more  advantageously  and  completely  than  either 
cattle  or  sheep;  while  the  labour  ^and  risk  of  transport 
twice  a  year  would  be  saved.  Such  is  the  cas^,  in  parti- 
cular, with  the  remoter  small  islands;  such  as  the 
Flannan,  where  the  sheep  scarcely  pay  the  expense  of 
carriage.  North  Barra,- which,  from  its  distance,  is  quite 
tinoccupied,  and  innumerable  islands  about  all  the  coasts, 
so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  occupying,  even  by  sheep* 
It  is  an  additional  convenience  with  respect  to  rabbits  iii 
such  places,  that  they  feed  readily  on  sea  weed,  and  are 
little  affected  by  wet  and  stormy  weather,  which  is  so  in? 
jurious  to  sheep ;  as  they  can  make  shelter  for  themr 
selves*  While  the  peltry  of  this  produce  is  of  easy 
transport  and  in  steady  demand;  the  carcases  would 
form  no  unsatisfactory  addition  to  the  miserable  catalogue 
of  a  Highland  tenant's  food.  But  what  dan  be  expected 
from  these  poor  creatures,  when  their  betters  are  content 
to  go  on  in  the  old  way ;  little  anxious  to  increase  their 
comforts,  and,  after  they  have  made  one  or  two  of  those 
gr6at  efforts  to  improvement  which  are  almost  forced  on 
them  by  the  progress  of  the  country,  unwilling  to  be  at 
the  trouble  of  thinking  again  on  the  subject,  or  of  striv- 
ing to  improve  upon  improvement. 
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Common^poultry  forms  a  part  of  almost  every  tenant'^ 
establishment,  however  small ;  and  the  fowls  are  inmates 
of  the  hoQse,  always  partaking  the  fire  in  wet  weather 
with  the  other  two  legged  inhabitants,  as  well  as  with  the 
snoring  and  useless  cars.  The  people  might  advanta- 
geously raise  much  more  than  they  do,  if  they  Would  be 
at  the  trouble  of  cultivating  additional  potatoes.  Owing 
to  their  ready  access  to  heat,  the  fowls  lay  equally  wAl 
in  winter  as  in  summer,  as  I  remarked  on  a  late  occasion. 
When  they  do  not  lay,  indeed,  it  is  in  the  time  of  ha^vest^ 
tp  the  g^eat  distress  of  gentlemen  travellers ;  a;i  it  is 
usual  to  tether  them  by  the  legs  to  a  tree,  a  plough,  or  a 
cart,  and  thus  to  starve  them  to  prevent  them  from 
depredating  on  the  com.  Southern  tourists  will  also  be 
amused  to  see  them  cased  in  gloves,  or  boots,  or  stock- 
ings, to  prevent  them  from  destroying  the  new-laid  thatch* 
When  not  the  oliject  of  sale,  they  are  a  medium  of  rent 
in  the  shape  of  kskin  fowls,  as  are  the  eggs.  Recently,^ 
however,  higgling  vessels  have  begun  to  make  periodical 
voyages  through  the  maritime  Highlands;  collecting 
them  principally  for  the  markets  of  Glasgow  and  Green- 
ock; and  raising  the*  price  to  double  the  former  one^ 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  small  tenants  if  they  would 
learn  to  pay  the  same  attention  to  ducks  and  geese ;  as 
both  of  these  will  consumfe  and  thrive  on  much  natural 
food  that,  for  want  of  such  consumers,  is  wasted.  Both 
are  rare,  but  geese  most  so;  while  perhaps  they  would 
be  found  the  most  valtiablfe  animal  of  the  two.^^  Small 
wastrels  of  grass  are  inseparable  from  these  rough  lands 
and  from  the  system  of  smiall  farming;  and,  at  present^ 
the  produce  of  these  is  useless.  Pools  and  Jakes  are 
foundl  everywhere,  and  the  interminable  sea  coasts  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  these  animals ;  though  I  do  noC 
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reconnDend  you  to  eat  them  without  some  otber  pr<»ptra- 
tion :  it  ip  euouf^h  to  smell  tb^m  at  the  %t^*  Whether 
fishy  ducjt,  ^^^y  gpos^i  or  fii^by  pig,  is  i^^  pipfi»  fia^Ofiry 
fjishi  I  am  sofueifhat  at  a  1ob#  to  jiidg?i  dftev  haid9^ 
tried  tb^ni  al) ;  but  $he  Porco  P^f»ce  is  certainly  a  yfivtw 
morBel  than  hi|  Italian  nam^^e.  A^  to  the'  Lmg 
Inland,  it  R^emil  \9  b«ir«  been  created  on  fWfoae  fpr 
tb^PA ;  yet  I  dpubt  if  there  are  a  hundred  to  be  found 
from  H^n^ii  to  Barm  Head*  Any  tenant  might  reur 
jtb^m  to  an  unlimited  ampunt,  i^nd  geese  iu  particular ; 
nf  ithout  any  ^ypensei  and  indeed  without  any  land,  by 
paipg  tbem,  as  is  common  in  many  parts  of  England,  to 
fly  abroad  in  the  day  ^r  food  and  return  at  n^ght* 
Pigpons  would  soon  be  starved  in  this  country.  As  to 
turl&ies,  tifose  who  imagine  that  a  rainy  climate  i»,  dft- 
^tructive  to  them,  as  is  cpmmonly  thonght,  may  as  well 
be  told  that  no  larger  o^  more  thriving  flp^sks  exist  in 
Scotland  than  in  the  wettest  nud  windiest  dMriots;  in 
Arasaik,  for  example,  and  in  Qlen  Elg. 

It  only  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  improve- 
ment of  pasture  lands*  The  mquntain  pastures,  which 
form  by  far  the  larger  portion,  are,  pf  coarse,  nearly  be- 
yond the  reach  of  art.  Wherp  heath  nbpund*,  bnming, 
in  the  spring  season,  and  the  grazing  of  shpep,  forn\  the 
only  improvements  of  which  they  are  susceptible ;  but 
by  these,  great  tracts  of  brown  or  mopry  land  haye  been 
riindered  green,  with  a  consequent  great  nugnientation 
pf  value.  The  precfpnt  cpndition  of  the  southern  hills  of 
Scotland,  once  as  brown  ns  Aocfp  of  thp  Highlands,  will 
shew  how  much  may  yet  be  expected  frpm  tbe  continue 
nnce  of  a  system  which  hi^s  not  yet  operated  longenpugli 
to  produce  its  full  eflfects.  In  the  lower  lying  moorlands, 
much  more  than  is  anticipated  might  be  effected  by 
draining;  and  this,  in  fact,  rather  than  attempting  to 
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mfik^  Iwd  arable^  is  the  great  sygtom  of  inpror^oient 
wludi  Ibe  Higblwda  hotb  de«aAd  aad  adnit.  Whiere 
this  bas  beea  trie4»  aa  in  ^fora  aad  Ishh  the  success  baa 
jwtified  Ibie  expense  ^  bat  TeryHktla  indeed  hag  been 
iom  ii  we  take  the  country  throughout.  Of  laadg  easily 
guaeeptible  of  k  from  thear  dispoaitioD,  and  where  the 
profit  wofnid  be  uaqu^stieaables,  I  cauaot  easily  call  to 
mmi  a  better  exaiopU  than  JLewis.  The  expense  of 
dmi^age  kf  of  course*  the  greait  obstaclci  where  wanjt  of 
ciq^ita)  ia  the  leading  bar  to  inproveaieat.  The  necessary 
9^tfigU  of  most  aystems  of  drajaage  would  compel  the 
pr^prietQi?  to  make  tha  wfuroveiuent  hia^self ;  there  not 
beiaf  inaayr  cases  Habere  the  confined  powem  of.  tenants 
C9ffk  do  mara  thMi  iiupirove  the  very  narrow  spots  which 
tl^y  'wtevA  for  cultivatioa.  Yet  there  are  many  places 
wheiie.  the  advantafe  dt  a  general  drainage  might  be  ob* 
tajoed  by  means  eveu  of  the  fiunall^at  tenants ;  and  without 
aacroaching  on  their  other  aYOcations>  as  tbey  have 
alwnya  laucb  spare  ti«uew.  If,  in.  the  laying  aut  of  a  large 
estatei  whether  in  chief  farms  or  small  crofts,  a  system  of 
drajp^ge  waa  to  be  desi^aed  at.  the  same  time,  so  that  a 
p<Nr|k>n  of  iit  should  ba  rend^ed  a  dujty,  or  corvee,  on 
each  lot,  the  whole  would  be  effected  with  little  expense 
or  iqconvepience,  and  without  oppx'assion ;  since  every 
indM^idiial,  aa  well  as  the  astaAo  at  laj^ge,  would  ulti- 
I9ata|fy  be  a  gaineify  not  ofily  hy  hia  own  la^pur,;  but  by 
that  of  the  whple,  thaa  coopejiath^  ibr  a.  general  and 
benoficial  end..  The  saqu^  reasoning  may  be  applied  to 
pliaiia  af  irrigatioA  i  tha  advai^^ea  o£  which  I  have  sug- 
gc^ited  o^  different;  occasional  when  poiJ^iting  out  the 
beaiil;^!  yerdiire.  of  Camia»  St  Kilda,  and  other  places, 
where  the  incHna^tion.of  the  laipd  cames  a  perpetual  flow 
along,  the  svuda^]^  of  tha.t  w^ten  which  tibe  clouds  incest 
wtfly  diacharffe  iq^n  them. 

h2 
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I  know  not  whether  it  is  to  the  state  of  natural  drain- 
age or  irrig«^tion,  or  to  some  peculiar  property  in  the  9ea 
air,  but  it  is  remarkable,  that,  on  all  the  sea  sh<»res,  the 
pastures,  to  a  certain  distance  inland,  are  green  and  unen- 
cumbered with  heath.  This  line  of  vei^dure  often  follows 
every  indentation  and  inlet  in  a  very  striking  manner, 
forming  a  green  belt  roiind  the  whole.  -  In  these  cases 
the  soil  is  generally  peaty,  though  not  very  wet;  lyinjg 
on  rock  or  gravel,  or,  more  rarely,  on  clay;  but  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  shore,  the  rushes,  heath,  and.coarse  grasses, 
which  alone  it  bears  in  the  interior,  disappear ;  a  green 
pasture  succeeding,  capable  of  producing  com,  aud  a 
very  general  object  of  cultivation.  When  speaking  here- 
after of  the  agriculture,  properly  so  called,  of  the  High- 
lands, I  shall  have  more  particular  occasion  to  remark 
the  neglect  which  the  smaller  tracts  of  meadow  and  en- 
closed pasture  experience ;  the  tenants  seeming  to  have 
concluded  that  these  were  as  intractable  as  the  greater 
wild  pastures,  and  therefore  neglecting  the  most  obvious 
means  of  improvement. 

Though  the  effect  of  calcareous  manures  on  the  black 
mossy  pasture  lands  is  highly  beneficial,  converting  them 
at  once  to  green,  the  expense  prevents  the  application  of 
these  to  any  great  extent,  at  least  in  the  hands  of  the 
large  tenants;  from  whom  every  project  of  this  nature 
demands  an  outlay  of  capital,  the  return  for  which  will 
not,  in  all  cases,  justify  its  expenditure,  even  if  it  could 
be  commanded.  The  same  remark  may  be  maide  on 
ploughing  or  scarifying  the  surface  so  as  to  turn  the  turf 
over;  by  which  process  alone  the  brown  pasture  is  des- 
troyed and  a  green  one  induced,  while  the  feeding  of 
sheep  or  cattle  subsequently,  prevents  it  from  returning 
to  its  original  state.  But,  paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first 
sight  appear,  the  small  tenants  might  advantageously 
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make  improvements  of  this  natare  which  are  inaccessible 
to  the  large  ones,  or  unattainable  under  a  regular  and 
well-conducted  system  of  farming.  Even  the  ordinary 
culture  of  the  small  tenantry  could  not  be  carried  on  by 
any  other  class;  as  the  expense  at  which  it  is  conducted 
is,  in  facti  enormous,  though  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
farmer^s  accounts.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  their 
oats  and  potatoes  are  raised  at  three  or  four  times  the 
cost  thal^they  are  in  the  low  country,  and  that  if  the  pro- 
duce were  to  be  offered  for  sale  at  a  just  price,  it  would 
be  unsaleable.  This  arises  from  the  want  of  suiBcient 
occupation,  as  well  for  the  labour  of  the  people  as  of  the 
horses  and  capital  in  general.  Under  a  proper  system, 
the  unoccupied  capital  would  be  chargeable  on  the  pro- 
duce ;  and  it  is  only  to  extend  the  same  reasoning  to  the 
proposed  improvements  of  the  pasture  lands.  Thus  the 
small  tenants,  by  a  due  and  gradual  application  of  that 
labour  which  is  now  unoccupied,  or  of  that  time  which 
is  spent  in  idleness,  might  gradually  improve  their  pas- 
tures, as  they  have  recovered  from  the  waste  their  arable 
lands.  From  them,  no  outlay  of  capital  is  required,  and 
they  would  unquestionably  be  recompensed  for  their 
labour.  It  is  true,  that,  having  no  leases,  they  have  nei- 
ther temptation  nor  security  for  improvement,  according 
to  popiular  opinion.  But  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  High- 
land landlords  than  to  consider  this  as  a  valid  objection : 
and  after  all  that  has  been  .written  or  said  about  oppres- 
sion and  the  raising  of  rents,  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
smallest  tenant  at  rack  rent,  as  they  all  virtually  are,  has 
as  good  security  as  can  be  desired,  if  he  conducts  himself 
well ;  and  that,  thus  improving  his  lot^  be  would  be  en- 
couraged instead  of  being  charged  for  his  own  exertions. 
It  is  not  very  long  since  I  found  a  man  in  one  of  the 
islands,  building  a  good  slated  house  with  two  stories. 
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ttiat  cMld  i]t>t  ix9Cfne  oost  ieM  thM  thrte  or  four  hiimlred 
pounds.  On  asking  bitn  what  jeiuse  he  iMid  «»f  his  laindls 
to  venture  on  «ttefa  a  project,  I  received  th^  mnnI  answer : 
iie  bad  tiol  even  a  fortnal  v^bal  promne  for  any  fixed 
time,  but  relied  on  the  eharacter  of  bis  landlord  ted  the 
fashion  of  the  oountrf.  Not  that  I  think  the  practice  a 
proper  one,  nor  one  tb»t  proprietCArs  should  wiconra^e ; 
because  curators,  executors^  or  trustees,  who  must  act 
according  to  law,  might  nyften  be  compelled  ta  proceed 
in  a  manner  from  which  the  proprietor  himself  would 
have  shrunk. 

Whatever  may  be  judged  respecting  the  above  sug^ 
gestion,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  under  circumstances 
of  equal  difficulty  and  in  periods  of  less  enterprise,  many 
of  the  present  pastures  and  cultivated  lands  of  Britain  in 
general,  have  been  rescued  from  heath  and  barrenness : 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that,  at  some  distant 
day,  many  of  the  mountain  and  moorland  pastures  of  the 
Highlands  that  now  frown  in  dismal  barrenness,  will  put 
on  the  verdant  and  coinparatively  smiling  aspect  of 
'<  pleasant  Tiviotdale''  and  Yarrow.  How  difierent  an 
appearance  the  dreary  surfaces  of  Mull,  of  Sky,  and  of 
Lewis,  would  assume  under  this  change,  is  easily  con- 
ceived. 

I  find  from  an  answer  to  my  last  letter,  that  I  am  in 
danger  of  being  misunderstood  in  what  I  have  there  said 
about  a  Highland  kingdom :  «  obscurus  quia  brevis.*' 
The  Western  Highlanders  were,  politically,  a  Norwegian 
people :  that  the  Chiefs  were  such  is  proved  by  their  ge- 
nealogies, history,  and  possessions.  Their  situation  to- 
wards Scotland  was  similar  to  that  of  the  early  Normims 
to  France.  Their  feudal  dependance  on  Norway  was  tm- 
.  steady  and  imperfect;  yet  the  dominion  was  a  feudal 
dne.    It  has  appeared  that  they  occasionally  threw  off 
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their  allegiance  to  Scotland  after  1266,  but  that  inde- 
pendence was  irregular  and  incomplete.    In  that  state 
they  again  resemble  Normandy,  in  having  no  longer  any 
connexion  with  their  original  country.    Such  was  the 
independent  kingdom  of  the  Islands.     It  had  the  right 
to  have  preserved  that  independence  better  and  longer : 
but  it  seems  to  have  wanted  the  power.    The  indepen- 
dence of  the  interior  Highlands  was  far  less  perfect;  and, 
as  far  as  history  can  discover^  was  never  more  than  that 
of  distinct  families  or  dynasties.    There  was  here  no 
snch  general  union  or  extended  dominion  as  in  the  west. 
1  dm  also  correct  in  saying  that  the  Celts,  or  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  Western  Islands,  or  of  somewhat  more, 
were  a  governed  people.   They  also  stand  on  a  parallel 
with  the  French  of  Normandy,  or  with  the  Britons  under 
the  Heptarchy.    With  the  Scottish  people  and  kingdom 
that  conquered  the  Picts  ^nder  Kenneth  and  foimded  a 
new  kingdom  of  Scotland,  thfis  ricetch  does  not  inter- 
meddle, and  this  view  dods  noi  iMerfere.    If  that  is  to 
be  considered  a  Highland  kingdom,  then  assuredly  it 
wair  an  independent  one  from  Fergus  to  Kenneth.    In 
that  case  there  hiave  been  two  distract  Highland  king- 
doms, at  different  dates,  and  of  different  characters,    fint 
it  has  not  been  the  custom  to  call  the  kingiiom  of  Fergus 
a  Highland  kragdom. 
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After  leaving  Benbeculai  I  dreamed  all  night  that 
I  was  a  wild  duck,  a  fish,  a  frog,  or  a  crocodile;  *<oae 
foot  on  sea  «nd  one  on  shore ;"  scarcely  satisfied,  even 
when  awake,  whether  the  amphibious  things  I  had  pas^ 
sed  through  were  sober  reality  or  not.  But  Rona  assured 
me  it  was  all  a  truth ;  for  there  again  I  saw  all  that  I  had 
seen  before,  and  more ;  things  more  amphibious,  more 
dazzling,  more  strange,  more  intricate,  and  more  incre- 
dible than  ever.  This  is  a  high  rocky  island,  and,  from 
its  name,  must  have  been  celebrated  for  seals.  In  former 
days,  seal  fishing,  or  hunting,  was  a  common  and  profit- 
able occupation  in, all  the  islands;  and  in  sraae,  they 
seem  to  have  been  exceedingly  abundant.  The  great 
seal  has  now  nearly  disappeared,  and  the  conunon  one  is 
so  scarce  as  not  to  be  worth  a  systematical  pursuit.  They 
seem^  however,  as  fond  of  music  as  ever;  following  our 
boat,  and  pushing  their  round  black  shining  heads  above 
water,  as  the  men  amused  themselves  with  whistling  to 
them.  If  I  was  a  Bentley  or  a  Brunck,  1  would  write  a 
folio  to  prove  that  it  was  a  seal  and  not  a  dolphin  that 
carried  Arion. 

1  was  very  near  paying  them  a  visit  here  in  their  own 
submarine  groves,  to  the  great  consternation  of  my  boat's 
crew.  I  have  often  been  near  drowning,  but  never  so 
foolishly  and  unjustifiably.  If  ever  sea  nymphs  or  kel- 
pies smiled  to  deceive,  it  was  when  they  enticed  me  into 
that  tempting  cave  in  Rona.     Learn  to  distrust  their 
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smiles :  when  they  bluster  aod  roar  you  require  no  warn- 
ing. All  was  gay,  and  bright,  and  smooth,  atid  green ; 
yet  the  sea,  which  seemed  as  if  it  had  gone  to  rest  for 
e?er,  was  gently  heaving  in  a  long-measured  swell  that 
no  eye  could  discover*  The  cave  was  long  and  low,  and 
the  roof  shelved  down  till  it  met  the  water.  .  On  a  sud- 
den we  were  lifted  up  and  carried  on  till  our  heads 
struck  the  roof;  and  the  space  was  instantly  filled  by  the 
sea.  It  was  the  work  erf"  an  instant  to  push  back ;  and 
that  instant,  had  we  failed,  would  have  consigned  us  to 
the  shells  and  corals  below,  to  sleep  for  ever  **  under  the 
glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave,''  beyond  even  the  reach 
of  conjecture.  **  Eh  sirs,"  said  Neill,  as  the  long  surge 
swept  us  out  again,  *^  wha  would  ha'  thought  it."  It  is 
a  good  quiet  sort  of  sea,  says  Solon,  if  the  winds  would 
let  it  alone.  His  worship 'never  visited  caves  probably. 
Butler  is  nearer  the  mark,  when  he  says,  that,  in  one 
way  or  other,  ships  and  boats  have  made  ample  amends 
for  all  those  they  saved  at  the  Deluge. 

Loch  Maddy,  in  North  Uist,  forms  an  excellent  har- 
bour. There  is  one  advantage  in  a  shower  in  this  coun- 
try, that  you  are  not  kept  waiting  in  fretful  expectation, 
wondering  how  long  it  will  be  before  you  are  wet 
through.  The  business  is  completed  in  five  minutes,  and 
you  are  at  peace  for  the  day.  After  that,  whatever  falls 
is  so  much  rain  wasted ;  it  afl^ects  you  no  n|ore  than  it 
does  the  sea.  This  is  the  true  secret  of  that  ccmtempt  of 
rain  for  which  I  had  so  often  admu'ed  the  Highlanders : 
a  wet  jacket,  like  some  pains  and  all  pleasures,  is  more 
in  the  expectation  than  in  the  reality.  It  is  also  true, 
soberly  and  philosophically.  To  be  half  wet  is  to  be 
chilled;  but  a  thoroughly  drenched  coat  checks  the 
partial  and  cold  evaporation.  Hence  the  warmth  of  the 
soaked  plaid.     The  Highland  practice  is  correct.     It 
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was  in  such  a  sboweri  which  stung  as  if  it  had  been  small 
ihoti  that  I  lost  all  sense  of  sight  and  hearingi  and  found 
inyself  by  a  kettle  df  {)otat0es  boiling  orer  a  good  peat 
fire,  attbiided  by  a  draggled  <5ock  and  two  ditty  hens  j 
iiaring  tumbled  down  tbtotigh  the  unfinished  roof,  like 
Jupiter  lit  th^  ]^antominl^i  and  locking  very  like  one  of 
the  Riyef  (}dds  in  Tooke's  Pantheon.  Shortly  however 
tame  in  the  dWner  and  his  little  g^rl|  not  a  bit  drier  than 
the  chick^ni  Wbi<^h  formed  his  whole  domestic  establish- 
tiient  Milli  want!  but  little  here  below,  and  our  Hysker 
friend  seeffi^d  to  witnt  nothing  but  the  other  half  of  his 
roof.  But  perhaps  he  bad  not  had  time  to  finish  it,  or  he 
did  not  ^kjpfett  it  would  tain,  or  else  he  did  nOt  care  for 
raiuj  or  he  thougbt  half  a  roof  enough  for  himself,  bis 
child,  and  the  thrhe  chickens.  He  was  a  fine,  handsome, 
good-iiatiitdd  feUi^Wi  howereri  so  we  ate  his  potatoes 
iBind  made  him  as  happy  as  possible. 

This  is  the  true  Highland  hospitality,  never  boasted 
of,  yet  never  failing.  In  all  the  wilds  I  ever  visited,  I 
never  y(st  entered  the  bladkei^t  hut  without  having  what 
was  fo  be  given,  the  best  place  by  the  fire,  the  niilk-tub, 
the  oat-<<ak^,  the  potatoes,  the  eggs,  if  it  was  possible  to 
persuade  the  hens  io  do  such  a  deed,  and  a  glass  of 
Whiskjr  if  it  was  to  be  found.  All  this  loo  seems  quite 
maUer  6f  rights  not  of  fevour.  But  my  Hysker  fiiend, 
like  maii^y  olhets,  had  never  heard  of  hospitality:  when 
ouce  the  tetnl  has  arept  in^  the  virtiBe  ik  too  apt  to  creefi 
out^  as  hapifieiis  in  the  eiise  of  many  otbei'  virtues  #here 
this  ^{ftt  of  paper  6arteB€j  bas  fi^imd  a  fobthig.  It  was 
once  the  univefrsid  character  of  the  c6uiitry. 

Wi  roHth  o*  kin  and  routh  o*  reek 
My  daddy*8  door  it  would  na  steek 
But  bread  and  cheese  were  bis  door-check 
And  girdle-cakes  the  rig^ng  o*t. 
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PMy  adtnirife  the  elegance  of  my  choice  id  poetileal 
quotfttion*  You  shftll  not  skip  it,  as  erery  boe  skips  those 
Uttle  grey  islabds  of  poetry  that  are  so  fond  of  floatihg 
about  in  SMS  ^f  bad  prose*  The  poet  iseems  to  hav^ 
formed  the  same  notion  of  the  indicaddns  of  hospitality 
as  Horace,  when  he  says  of  a  miser :  ^  retn  suam  periisse, 
stio  tigillo  faCDUs  si  qua  exii  foras."  This  is  really  thd 
character  of  the  country  people  still )  at  leaat  where  they 
have  heard  nothing  of  Englishmen  and  tour  books.  Ak 
to  their  betten,  who  have  heard  of  these  things^  Whether 
it  is  from  some  other  cause,  or  that  they  hare  been  flat* 
tered  into  a  belief  of  their  ejtclosite  possession  of  this 
i^irtne,  there  are  too  mkny  who  now  either  overrate  its 
value  and  shun  it,  or  take  ample  care  to  show  that  they 
are  fully  sensible  of  its  importance  and  their  <iwa  merits. 
Thid  complaint  indeed  is  more  than  a  century  d1d«  Birt 
was  not  an  unjust  judge;  his  impartiality^  I  verily  be- 
lieve, may  be  admitted;  and  he  tells  us  that  «< there  is 
one  gasconade  of  the  people  hereabouts  whidh  u  extrd- 
ordinary.  They  are  oftM  boasting  of  the  great  hospi- 
tality of  th6  Highlanders  to  strangem^"^  and  uo  on ;  pre^ 
ceeding  to  quote  some  of  his  own  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  taky  be  paralleled  at  present  on  any  day. 
The  kindness  of  the  well-educated,  of  those  who  bav^ 
thus  ceased  to  b^  national,  is  another  matter,  and  thei^ 
isan  be  few  who  have  not  experienced  it.  But  the  sim- 
ple question  here  is,  hoW  far  this  is  now  a  national  virtue: 
and  if  the  featured  of  a  nation  are  to  be  sought  among 
the  lower  classes,  I  suppose  I  have  thus  proved  that 
hospitality  is  still  a  part  of  the  Highland  character: 
while  I  do  not  see  why  the  curmudgeons  among  the 
higher  who  have  forfeited  their  rights  to  it,  should  claim 
credit  to  themselves  for  that  which  is  paid  for  out  of  my 
Hysker  friend*s  potatoe-kettle.    The  potatoe-kettle  meter 
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yet  failed  me.  As  to  the  rest^  whoever  chooses  to  try, 
must  draw  bis  own  conclusions.  Were  I  to  make  that 
which  is  proverbially  odious,  I  should  say  that  this  vir- 
tue actually  flourishes  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  as  it  is 
said  to  do  in  the  Highlands.  The  fashions  of  your  friend 
Magnus  Troil  'have  been  mollifiedi  of  course;  but  the 
feeling  is  the  same.  Such,  I  doubt  not,  the  Highlands 
once  were:  it  is  not  the  only  point  on  which  they  have 
lost  what  the  former  have  preserved. 

But  this  subject  deserves  another  word  or  two; 
though  I  am  not  going,  like  a  German  Professor,  to  give 
you  a  treatise  on  hospitality,  commencing  with  Adam  or 
Abraham.  If  there  was  an  ancient  Highland  hospitality, 
as  we  are  assured,  it  must  have  been  founded  on  the  same 
feelings  as  among  the  Germans  and  Gauls,  or  a  part  of 
that  habit  which  prevailed  among  these  people;  with 
whom  it  was  equal  to  sacrilege,  as  Tacitus  says,  to  shut 
the  door  on  a  stranger.  This  is  the  hospitality  of  the 
Jews,  of  the  Arabs,  and  of  the  Orientals  in  general; 
among  whom  it  was  a  practice,  and  in  times  aot  barba- 
rous, even  to  wash  the  stranger's  feet.  I  need  not  quote  a 
Divine  remonstrance  in  proof  of  this  custom.  Nor  was 
it  limited  to  rank.  In  Athenaeus,  the  daughters  of 
Cocalus  King  of  Sicily  conduct  Dcedalus  to  the  bath. 
If  the  Highlanders  boast  that  they  did  not  ask  the 
stranger's  name,  equally  polite,  as  I  formeriy  remarked, 
are  the  American  tribesand  the  Arabs:  and  Homer,  in 
speaking  of  Nausicaa,  and  elsewhere,  also  notices  that 
the  name  was  not  asked  till  after  the  repast ;  because  the 
security  of  the  guest  had  then  been  established  by  the 
libation ;  by  the  bread  and  salt  and  wine.  Yet  it  does 
not  very  clearly  appear  hpw  the  ancient  Highlanders 
could  have  exercised  much  of  this  general  hospitality, 
when  almost  every  clan  was  at  feud  with  another :  and 
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how  they  treated  strangers  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
come  among  them,  is  well  known  from  various  tales, 
never  contradicted,  which  I  shall  be  obliged  to  notice 
hereafter. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  is  that  barbarous  hospitality, 
as  it  has  been  called,  which  it  is  admitted  that  commerce 
and  civilization  destroy;  to  the  vast  comfort  of  all  par- 
ties. Yet  it  was  not  thus  destroyed  in  civilized  Greece 
and  Rome,  even  in  the  latest  and  worst  of  times;  and, 
among  their  many  faults  of  social  life,  these  people  may 
well  claim  the  praise  of  an  hospitality  as  little  known  to 
Highlanders  as  to  Lowlanders  or  Englishmen.  The 
Greeks  founded  Hospitia.  Alexander,  on  this  subject, 
says  that  all  good  men  are  relations.  iElian  relates  a  law 
of  Lucania  by  which  those  who  refused  admittance  to  a 
stranger  after  sun-set  were  fined.  It  is  in  no  very  good 
period  of  Greece  that  Lucian  goes  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  house  of  a  noted  miser,  where,  never- 
theless, he  and  his  servant  are  warmly  received  and  a 
good  supper  provided  for  him ;  where  he  is  pressed  to 
stay,  and  dares  not  even  accept  another  invitation  lest  he 
should  offend  his  host.  This  was  Greek  hospitality.  The 
Romans  even  exceeded  them.  They  also  founded  Hos- 
pitia ;  and  all  strangers  were  received  and  feasted  indis- 
criminately during  the  Xectisternia.  Livy  calls  that  law 
an  execrable  violation  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  by 
which  the  Acheeans  refused  to  receive  any  Macedonian. 
All  the  great  families  of  Rome,  as  is  well  known,  made  it 
their  boast  to  receive  all  those  who  were  recommended  to 
them,  strangers  as.:well  as  friends;  and  Cicero  warmly 
praises  this  practice,  particularly  as  it  regarded  foreigners. 
It  was  the  same  in  the  Roman  cities  and  towns.  Cicero 
also  calls  the  King  of  the  Gods  Jupiter  hospitalis;  be- 
sides which,  all  strangers  and  guests  were  under  the 
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qure  pf  ikfi.  PU  ▼M^t  Venys,  Mioerra^  Castor,  Poliu^ 

Greek  hoypitali^y.    Tl)is  a^mitli  of  no  diapu,^ :   it  was 
the  virtue  of  civil ized  not  of  barbarous  life. 

But  after  alU  t^  law  o/  cii^U  life  is,  ttuit  be  who  eats 
l^is  peigb)>^ur's(  di^^er  gives  an  eq«ivale^,  ^%  least,  iP; 
bjs  society  \  poUtene^  says  that  he  confers  the  favour;^ 
9^i  really,  i|i  th^  £ligblaY»4si  poli^weaw  apart,  ke  who 
l|as  seen  notbiag  but  calces  and  stots  a^^d  drovers  for 
six  montb^y  gains  sometibiqg  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
(lis  muttQQ  and  his  kiadn^jBs,  in  the  visit  of  tb^  ualueky 
and  ill-advised  stranger  who  gives  up  his  tiim  wd  hi^ 
freedom  for  a  dinner*    But  I  have  another  word  yet  tq 
aay  in  d?f<wce  pf  the  hospitality^  of  the  lower  classes  of 
Highlanders,  if  others  havanot  found  it  what  I  ba^e.    U 
it.  has  bec^  diw^i^h?^  hy  ^  money  which  ^ugli^h  trarn 
vellers  lavishi  oft^  ^M^hling  apd  lavishing  at  the  saoie 
time,  and  if' the  Highlanders  h^ye  thna  adopted,  iatoa 
^any  plac^  the  maxim  of  ^«  no>  p^nay  no  paternoster^'' 
SQ  it  has  bee^  checked  hy  th^  fr€»%iiei;icy  of  visitoi-s  i^ 
these  latter,  di^s.    Thas  it  may  have  hacoo^  an  iafoay^p 
aiencQ;  as  it  baa  htecame  less  need^  frpm  theestabli^h*^ 
meat  of  inns :  while  it  has  ixatnrally  alsa  with4rawa  ita^ 
as  these  yisits  ceased  to  be  a  novelty.    Sf ost  <tf  all,  per^ 
haps,  it  has  suffered  ff 09;^  the  siipereiliot^i  maaii^rs  an4 
the  afiji^tatiaa  of  superioE  wealth  a^  superiority  of  all 
kinds,  te0.  comii^aB  with  the  swarms  of  idle,  and  pert 
young  n\e&,  of^n  vulgar  cockQ/^ys  and  students,  who  visit 
this  country^  aad  who,  lirom  their  igapraiiKse  of  the  aian** 
ner$  aad  feelings  of  tha  pt^<>ple,  display  cojD4t^ct  alike  con^ 
temptuoas  aad  conteipi^ibk*    The  Bligblander  is  acute 
idahis  judgmeat,  of  seaae  and  oi  manners  e<|iiaAy;  and 
hm  ovuok  mana^s,.  thoagh  bin  coat  be  bajre  and  his  house 
4ai^,.migbt  often  shame  those  who  look  doM^n  on  hi<n  wiUi 
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this  narpow-bred  Msmnption  of  sqpevlwiljr.  The  ho^* 
pitality  (^  the  poorest  Highlmid^r  is  the  gift  of  friottd^ 
ship,  as  well  as  of  respect;  and  if  it  is  »ot  tbM  of 
equality,  it  will  not  bear  negleot,  (toy  ntor^  thatit  expects 
payment.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  it  aboutd  le^rn  to  r^r 
tire  withinitself :  bnt  he  who  will  sit  down  by  Ae  fir^ 
with  the  wires  s^nd  grandmbthen^,  listen,  whether  1^ 
understands  it  or  not,  to  the  price  of  cattl^i  notice  th^ 
children,  and  answer  the  questions  which  way  be  asked, 
without  choosing  to  imagine  that  they  are  the  prodnce  of 
impertinence,  will  be  thought  a  ^  fine  man"  and  a  <*goo4 
gentleman  ;^  nor  will  he  be  in  any  danger  of  sulSering 
an  infringement  of  his  imaginary  dignhy«  He  who  is 
thus  far  the  gentleman  he  would  fain  hope,  ipay  travel 
from  the  Dan  to  the  Beersheba  of  this  country,  from,  the 
Mull  of  Oantyre  to  Cape  Bath,  whenerer  he  pleases; 
and  will  have  little  reason  to  complain  of  want  of  hos* 
pitality  among  the  Highland  people^ 

I  suppose,  by  this  time,  that  you  will  have  o|iMs»ed  ooe 
with  the  ^friends  of  the  people."  I  can  only  say  with 
Mr.  Shandy,  Dinah  n  my  aunt,  I  respect  Plato,  and  so 
on.  I  ought  now,  like  Gay,  ^ho  giv^s  thci  moral  first 
and  the  fable  afterwards,  to  add  the  illustrations.  On  the 
negs^tiye  side,  that  ought  prove  wcmtsc  than  the  business 
of  the  leeks  and  cabbages  and  Berigoninm:  the  good  * 
5^U1  coma  to  light  here  and  there.  Nevefrtheless  I  will 
give  you  the  journal  of  one  day;  becaulse  it  produced 
that  effect  which  lawyers  like  y;Ou  love,  of  leaviog  judg- 
ment suspended.    Besides,  it  is  charaoteristio. 

Did  you  yourself  not  say,  in  the  accimnt  of  Crichton 
Castle,  that  the  ^ys,  lamented  days,  were  gone,  when,  if 
a  stranger  passed  over  the  lands  of  a  Chief  without  pre- 
senting himself  at  the  castle  to  do  homage  or  ask  p/er- 
mission,  he  was  clapped  into  the  dungeon-pit  till  it 
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pleased  the  toads  to .  devour  him.    No  such  thing,  my 
▼eiy  good  Sir  Walter.      I  was  aboat  to  traverse  the 
sablime  territories  of  the  great  Mac  Mhic  Jan  Roy  Vohr, 
situated  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  in  the  territory  of  the 
demotes,  or  Carini,  or  Cerones,  or  Carnonacae,  it  matters 
not,  when  I  was  informed  that  I  could  not  pass  his  house 
without  waiting  on  him,  or  affronting  him.    I  pleaded 
ignorance  of  the  Great  Grandson  of  the  Great  Red  John, 
and  many  another  plea;  in  vain.  '  Less  courageous  how- 
ever than  William  Tell,  I  at  length  submitted  to  make  my 
bow  to  the  governor's  hat.    I  rode  on,  I  passed  the  wolds, 
I  stood  on  the  narrow  esplanade  which  intervened  be-; 
tween  the  solid  walls  and  the  draw-bridge ;    the  pon- 
derous bell  was  in  my  hand,  as  the  Giant  himself  issued 
from  the  portal.    Homage  being  duly  paid,  and  fame 
having  outrun  my  own  speed,  I  was  received  with  all  due 
state  and  magnificence.     The  ancient  hospitality  was 
modernized,  it  is  true ;  but  we  cannot  be  alive  now  and 
three  hundred  years  ago  at  the  same  time.    But  the  hour 
soon  came,  since  it  came  next  day,  for  me  to  take  leave  of 
the  Great 'Grandson  of  the  Great  Red  John.    It  blew  a 
gale  of  wind,  it  rained  torrents,   all  the  rivers  were 
swollen  and  impassable,  (there  were  no  bridges  you  will 
please  to  recollect,  as  this  was  *^  sixty  years  since,")  and 
to  add  to  all  these  evils,  there  was  a  sea-ferry  between 
this  castle  and  that  of  the  next  Baron,  without  a  horse- 
boat,  a  mile  broad,  and  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the 
waves  and  the  gale.    I  very  huinbly  stated  these  diffi- 
culties.   *<  Was  it  possible  to  pass  all  these  obstructions/' 
**  I  think — ^yefr— probably  you  may."      And  if  I  am 
drowned  or  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  heath,  it  seems  to  con- 
cern thee  very  little,  most  worthy  descendant  of  the 
Great  Jan  Roy.      I  rode  off;  manfully  determined  to  go 
and  sleep  at  the  Great  Red  John's  inn.    But  as  I  turned 
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ftit  angle  of  the  road»  the  very  vision  himself  stood  before 
me*  I  wheeled  to  the  right  about^  and  left  Mhic  Mac 
Jan  Boy  Yohr  to  ruminate  on  his  own  dignity.  The 
Mic  Macs  of  North  America  would  not  have  put  a  wolf  out 
of  doors  in  such  a  day.  I  airrived  at  a  river:  it  was  roUing 
a  torrent;  impassable ;  as  the  great  Jan  Roy  well  knew* 
I  espied  a  house  and  rode  up  to  it.  I  was  ushered  into 
a  goodly  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  had  just 
dined.  I  was  pressed  to  dine— to  stay  all  night— to  take 
wiue — ^whisky— every  thing.  My  name  was  not  even 
asked.  I  expressed  a  wish  to  proceed.  They  would  be 
delighted  if  I  staid;  but  it  was  no  kindness  to  detain  me 
to  my  own  inconvenience.  This  was  true  Highland  land : 
why  is  it  not  always  so ;  that  we  may  be  able  to  say  that 
so  it  always  is. 

They  showed  me  a  fold;  the  ford  was  passed^  and  I 
arrived  at  the  shore  of  the  very  ferry  itself.  The  long 
rolling  swell  of  the  western  ocean,  whitened  by  the  gale, 
Wa»  roaring  into  the  mouth  of  this  formidable  channel; 
it  was  a  frightful  sea.  Is  it  here  that  I  am  to  swim  my 
horse,  thou  great  Mhic  Mac.  I  looked  in  the  pony's  face  t 
he  was  unappalled :  it  is  a  fine  tbiug  to  be  ignorant  of 
futurity.  But  I  was  directed  to  some  Mac  (m*  (H;her ;  so 
that  I  settled  with  myself  to  be  invited  for  the  night  and 
to  swim  for  it  in  the  morning.  It  proved  a  she  Mac 
^^  Every  body  is  welcome  here  that  comes  from'  the  great 
Jan  Roy/'  said  the  lady.  And  why  not  for  my  own  sake 
and  distresses,  thought  I;  call  you  this  hospitHlity. 
^  This  letter  desires  me  to  get  yov  across  the  ferry,"  said 
the  stately  dame.— <^  True ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  ferry 
is  passable: to*night.  Madam;  it  blows  hard,  and  there  is 
a  great  sea  in  the  Firth.'' — ^^  Oh,  ne'er  ye  mind,  Donald  is^ 
canny  and  your  horse  can  swim."-— ^*  Yes,  but  as  he  i^ 
npt  my  own^  I  think  I  would  rather  try  to-morrow."— * 
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*>  Jaa  Roy  desires  me  to.  put  ye  across  Ibe  f(^ry^-*«aaid 
the  inflexible  tassal  of  tbe  great  MacMhic  JanRoyVobr. 
**  Her^,  lassie,  lin  awa  down  to  the  shore  aod  tell  Donald 
get  his  coble — there  is  a  stranger  from  Jan  Roy  aodlte 
maun  put  hiqi  owre  the  ferry .^  ,  The  coble  just  held 
myself  and  the  boatman ;  the  sea  boiled  and  brpke  along 
the  Firth — a  rope  was  knotted  round  the  neck  of  the  gal*- 
lant  grey,  who  pawed  and  snorted  like  a  porpoise,  puf-t. 
fingoutof  his  distended  nostrils  a  shower  of  wind  and 
water.  *f  Hand  him  weel  up/'  said  Donald,  **  baud  him 
up,  man" — thou  aft  food  for  the  fishes,  thought  Ir^puff 
away,  my  brave  boy.  Ilet  go  the  Ifist  ounce  of  breath 
which  I  had  reserved  for  the  catastrophe  of  this  adven- 
ture, as  we  came  into  an  eddy  of  smoother  ws^ter.  Why 
this  Baronial  Red  John  with  his  villainous  prooomenii 
4Dd  cognomens  wodld  hkye  turned  King  Lear  hiniself 
out  in.  the  storm,  had  he  been'  his  own  father;  akid  the 
she  imp  his  vassal  would  have  set  the  foxhounds  after 
him  -too,  had  she  been  ordered.  But  this  was  '^  sixty 
years  since,"  and  we  must  suppose  that  things  are  inci- 
proved. 

They  improved  in  a  few  hours.  As  I  mounted  a  great 
dreary  hill,  the  thick  heavy  clouds  rolled  in  from  the 
ocean,  while  a  dun-colOured  gleam  streaitied  thrpu^ 
their  lower  edges,  as,  becoming  gradually  more.aod  more 
indefinite,  they  marched  on,  swift  yet  silent,  over  the- 
broad  sea.  In  a  minute  all  was  thick  rain  and  dark  tiiist ;» 
and  when  I  had  passed  the  summit  of  the  mountain  I 
could  only  know  that  I  was  descending,  but  into  what  I- 
knew  not ;.  since  all,  about,  above,  aud  below»  was  storm 
and  cloud  and  darkness.  It  might  be  the  sea :  the  cliffs 
were  all  around  me,  and  I  heard  its  sullen  roar  againsti 
them,  contending  with  the  pattering  of  the  raia  and  the. 
whistling  of  the  wind  along  the  heaths    Oh  a  sudden  my: 
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horise  made  a  dead  stop.  It  is  tbie  edge  of  the  clifi^it  is 
^gate^  said  the  horse,  as  he  pushed  it  off  its  rude  support 
"vrith  his  nose.  *<  Who  is  there,**  said  the  most  welcome 
voice  that  ever  saluted  the  ears  of  benighted  mortal — 
**  I  have  a  letter"— "  Never  ittind  your  letter,  come  in  out 
of  the  shoircr."  And  now  having  g^ren  you  the  moral 
and  the  fable,  I  leave  you  and  Mr.  Humboldt  to  sweep 
'  a  general  conclusion*  Here  the  scale  trembles  on  its 
balance.  I  throw  in  the  potatoe  kettle  of  my  Hysker 
friend,  and  it  comes  down  with  a  bounce.  Thus  the 
balance  is  farourable :  but  to  conclude  universally  either 
wayj  is  to  commit  the  old  fault  of  drawing  national,  witfa- 
4)nt  asufficient  attention  to  personal,  character. 

North  Uist  is  the  sole  property  of  Lord  Macdonald, 
and  having  been  allotted  according  to  the  modem  sys- 
tem of  crofting,  it  presents  an  air  of  comfort  which  we 
look  for  in  vain  where  this  system  has  not  yet  been  esta- 
bNshed.  The  culture  lies  chiefly  toward  the  west  side^ 
where  the  soil  is  dry  and  sandy  and  the'  ground  undnla- 
tfng.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  a  flat  black  bog,  inter- 
spersed with  lakes  and  pools  like  Benbecdla,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  sea  in  snch  a  manner  that  probably  more 
than  one  third  of  the  area  is  water.  The  great  inlets  of 
Loch  Macphail,  Loch  Eport,  and  Loch  Maddy,  with  their 
extensive  vamifications,  ocieupy  the  chief  part  of  th& 
watety -surface.  From  Heval,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  well 
rbacfa,  the  whole  appears  one  uniform  flat,  in  which  the 
Mack  land  and  the  bright  water  are  so  equally  inter- 
mixed, that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  predominates.  As 
there  aretiot  less  than  a  htindred  square  miles  of  this  in- 
extricable labyrinth,  all  a't  otice  detailed  as  in  a  map 
under  the  eye,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  strange  sight 
it' presents.  The  brilliancy  of  the  water  probably  causes 
that  portion  to  appear  greater  than  H  really  is.    Unac- 
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customed  to  objects  of  this  character  on  a  large  scale, 
the  first  impression  is  that  of  looking  at  some  little  por- 
tion of  a  flat  heath  after  a  day's  rain,  when  the  tufts  of 
grass  and  rushes  are  swimming  ot  insulated  among  the 
dripping  channels  that  surround  them.  Even  when  the 
vastness  of  the  whole  scene  produces  a  conviction  of  the 
fact,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that  we  see  g^eat 
li^es  stored  with  fish,  and  arms  of  the  sea  which  boats 
can  navigate. 

While  the  deep  incisions  of  the  sea  extend  far 
into  the  country,  ramifying  into  a  thousand  branches, 
the  intermediate  flat  is  crowded  with  uncountable  lakes, 
some  fresh,  and  others  occasionally  admitting  salt  water. 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  eye  to  attempt  to  discover  what  is 
a  lake  and  wbat  an  inlet;  and  I  need  not  say  that 
North  Uist  is  here  impassable  by  any  ingenuity.  All 
this  broTirn  land  is  low  and  boggy,  producing  some 
miserable  herbage  in  summer,  but,  in  winter,  the  pro- 
perty of  wild  ducks,  geese,  swans,  and  sea  gulls,  to  whom 
a  great  part  of  Lord  Macdonald's  estate  is  thus  con- 
signed rent  free.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  sinu- 
osities of  these  sea  lochs,  is  better  understood  from  the 
survey  of  Loch  Maddy,  the  .general  area  of  which  is 
contained  within  a  circumference  of  about  ten  miles, 
while  the  lineal  measure  of  its  outline  is  two  hundred. 
.As  these  quiet  seas  are  particularly  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  sea  weeds.  North  Uist  forms  the  most  valuable 
kelp  estate  in  the  Highlands ;  its  maritime  returns  being, 
I  believe,  as  considerable  as  its  terrestrial.  The  mean 
annual  produce  of  Loch  Maddy  alone,  is  300  tons;  a 
.quantity  that  requires  7200  Ions  of  weed :  that  of  the 
whple  island,  is  about  1400. 

North  Uist,  like  all  the  Long  Island,  is  noted  for  die 
peculiar  excellence  of  its  peat.    It  is  here  so  compact  as 
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to  be  onaffected  by  water  when  once  dried,  very  dense 
and  heavy,  and  bnrning  with  a  glow  of  heat  and  a  bright' 
flame  almost  equal  to  coal,  so  as  nearly  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  any  other  light  in  the  cottag^es*  The  depth 
is  also  very  great,  varying  from  ten  even  to  twenty  feet. 
The  superior  quality  arises  from  the  moisture  of  the  soil 
and  the  climate,  whence  follows  the  thorough  decompo- 
sition of  the  vegetables  from  which  it  is  formed.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  contradictory  matter  that  has  been 
brought  forward,  and  the  long-winded  volumes  which 
have  been  written  on  this  most  simple  subject,  I  hope  I 
need  scarcely  tell  you  that  peat  is  the  produce  of  vege- 
tables, decomposed,  not  putrified.  Hence  it  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  regions  and  situations  that  are  moist  and  not 
of  too  high  a  temperature.  It  may  be  formed  of  any 
plant  whatever  that  will  grow  and  die  in  such  places,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  the  produce  of  trees  only,  as  has  been 
often  said.  In  the  seats  of  ancient  forests,  it  is  often 
found,  partially  formed  at  least,  if  not  entirely,  from 
decayed  wood :  but  it  is  far  more  common  in  low  marshy 
grounds,  and  on  the  borders  of  lakes  where  trees  never 
grew,  and  it  occurs  also  in  the  wet  parts  of  mountain 
declivities  and  open  moorlands,  as  well  as  in  flat  or 
marshy  tracts  on  the  sea  shore.  It  is  also  subject  to  be 
transferred  from  place  to  place  when  in  a  fluid  state ;  and 
hence  it  may  be  distinguished  into  varieties,  to  which 
may  be  applied  the  names  of,  mountain,  forest,  marsh, 
lake,  maritime,  and  transported  peat. 

^  Peat  is  always  more  compact  below  than  above, 
because  the  decomposition  of  the  plants  is  there  most 
complete :  it  grows,  not  because  it  is  a  living  substance, 
as  has  been  idly  said,  but  because  the  plants  which  pro- 
duce it  are  always  growing ;  the  annuals  dying  to  be 
reproduced  from  seeds,  the  perennials  shedding,  at  every 
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seascfii,  fome^i^g  to  add  to  the  heap.  JBflt  jf  Q»ce\ 
tfaoroughl J  pared  aod  .iaid  bare,  tbe  gtoffib  .ceaiS9a»  ap 
np  fieeds  >cap  easily  Jtttajph  A^|^selTe$  |4^  jt;  ;wd  nQW 
th^jt  this  is  underBtpody  $J^e  pared  6tirfti.ce  js  jremosred  and 
again  replaced  on  that  pf  the  cavity  wh^n^e  it  has  hieen 
dag.  .  In  land  so  formed  9s  to  pennit  i^  being  dirained,  It 
is  firm :  if  otherwise,  it  becomes  a  semi-flqid  pajste  or  soft 
bog.  It  is  from  this  caqse  that  such  bogs  are  rare  in  the 
Highlands,  and  almost  always  of  small  extent ;  the  foitui 
of  the  country  in  general,  beiog  such  ^s  to  admit  of  its 
easy  drainage.  It  is  from  these  fluid  bogs  that  the  erup*  « 
tions,  such  as  that  of  Solway  Moss  and  the  recent  ones  in 
.  Ireland,  proceed ;  and  ^hus  peat  occasionally  finals  its 
way  to  places  where  it  would  pot  have  grown. 

Mountain  peat",  if  formed  pn  the  decliviti^  of  hills, 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  on  dry  moorlaiids» 
is  rarely  more  than  a  foot  in  depth,  and  frequently 
not  many  iuches.  It  is  generally  of  an  incompact  texr* 
ture,  and  often,  very  imperfect;  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  half  decomposed  vegetables.  From  its  state  of 
drainage,  it  is  generally  easy  to  bring  it  into  cultivatioD ; 
but  its  fertility  is  much  regulated  by  the  extent  of  its  de- 
composition and  by  the  fineness  and  laxity  of  its  textore. 
The  plants'  which  form  it,  are  chiefly  the  usual  heaths 
and  rushes  of  these  soils.  Where  Forest  peat  is  pure,  it 
is  easily  known  by  its  flaky  texture,  even  if  thcare  should 
be  no  roots  or  fragments  of  trees  present.  The  wood  is 
commonly  that  of  fir ;  sometimes  also,  birch,  akier,  and 
oak.  But,  in  general,  this  peat  is  of  a  mixed  qaaUty; 
being  formed  conjointly,  of  the  fragments  and  trunks  <of 
trees,  aiid  of  the  plants  which  grow  under  their,  shade  or. 
have  succeeded  on  the  swampy  spots  which  usually  feUow 
the  destruction  of  a  wood  in  a  mountainous  country. 
Marsh  peat  is  among  the  mos^  noted,  boA  for  its  extent. 
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ted  deptb,  atid  becftose  it  lAcludes  scHne  bf  the  Ittrgent 
tra^  whieh  have  been  iM-ought  into  cuitiTation.  Onr 
Diost  extensive  MoBses  nrajr  be  raftked  in  this  division  i 
and  it  is  in  this  variety  that  the  pale  moss,  the  Sphagnum; 
which  has  been  ignoMintly  sopposed  the  otily  source  of 
peat,  sometimes  performs  a  conspicuous  part*  All  the 
plants  of  wet  soils,  however,  forming  a  long  list  with 
which  I  need  not  trouble  you,  conspire  towards  its  pro^ 
doction.  It  is  in  this  kind  that  the  whole  progress  from 
the  living  vegetable  to  the  very  compact  and  inorganio 
peat  is  most  easily  traced,  and  from:  which  the  most  satis- 
fectory  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  whole  process  is 
obtained.  Marah  peat  affords  aliio  the  greatest  supply 
and  the  best  kind  of  fuel. 

In  nature,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  Lake 
peat  from  that  of  mahAes ;  because  a  mieirsh  is  of^eli  the 
consequence  of  the  filling  of  a  lake;  so  that,  in  the  end, 
the  two  becomie  united.  JSut  in  the  early  stage,  the  dif-^ 
ference  is  apparent  enough ;  while  the  process,  in  tbi^ 
case^  iii  peculiarly  idteresting.  It  conkmenees  on  the 
shalloiv  margins,  and  generally  at  the  mouths  of  the 
estuaries,  by  means  of  the  subaquatic  plants,  Scirpus, 
Subttlaria,  Lobelia,  and  many  others^  Deposits  of  gravef 
and  mud  accelerate  the  shoaling  of  the  water,  so  that  reeds 
and  rashes  find  a  lodgment;  and  thus,  in  no  longtime, 
a  itolid  bog,  or,  in  some  cases,  a  turfy  one,  takes  the  place 
of  the  water,  and  the  lake  is  converted  into  land.  The 
diffbrent  stages  of  this  process  may.  easily  be  seen  at  the 
entrances  of  the  rivers  into  all  our  great  lakes  ;^  and  no 
where  perlfaps  more  advantageously  than  at  Loch  Tume^ 
#here  it  is  visible  that  a  large  portion  of  the  valley  has 
thus  been  recovered  from  the  wafer.  In  many  places,  as 
at  the  Lochs  of  the  Louies,  the  result  is,  to  separate  on^ 
lake  ittW  two ;  and  thSi  happens  especially  when  a  stredm 
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is  received  at  the  side*  In  a  isimilar  manper  maf  a 
maritiiiie  inlet  be  converted  into  a  firesh-water  lake;  w 
I  have  pointed  oot  in  preceding  parts  of  these  lettenu 
Under  varying  circumstances,  Ihat  land  may  be  a  mea* 
dow  instead  of  a  peat  moss.  Thus«  among  many  other 
modes,  does  natare  contract  the  range  of  her  aquatic 
creation  to  extend  that  of  her  terrestrial  one.  Hence 
also  it  is  that  beds  of  marl  are  so  often  found  beneath 
peat  These  are  the  remains  of  the  shell  fish  that  once 
inhabited  the  water;  and  thus,  where  they  are  found, 
w«  may  be  sure  that  the  peat  bog  was  once  the  seat  of  a 
lake.  The  same  considerations  may  often  lead  to  the 
valuable  discovery  of  marl  where  it  was  not  suspected* 
Wherever  a  flat  peat  moss  is  included  in  a  basin  and 
gives  passage  to  a  river,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was 
formerly  a  lake ;  and,  on  digging,  marl  beds  will  often 
be  found  beneath  Jt,  or  interstratified  with  the  peat,  and 
occasionally  with  gravel.  This  is  a  valuable  pieceof  know- 
ledge to  agriculturists,  though  ithas  been  entirely  over- 
looked by  the  voluminous  and  endless  writers  who  have 
gone  on  to  this  d^y  puzzling  this  very  simple  subject. 

The  formation  of  Maritime  peat  is  analogous  to  that  of 
lake  peat;  and  the  elSects  are  also  analogous;  the  result 
of  the  shoaling  being,  first  a  salt  marsh,  and  lastly  a 
meadow.  The  foundation  is  often  laid  by  the  Zostera,  some- 
times by  the  common  sea  weeds ;  and  the  process  is  con- 
tinued by  the  semi-maritime  inhabitants  of  salt  marshes, 
till  the  land  is  finally  raised  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea, 
so  as  to  become  a  meadow.  I  know  of  no  place  where  th^e 
whole  process  through  all  its  stages  can  be  more  easily 
traced  than  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  above  Culross:  it  is  also 
visible  in  Loch  Tarbet ;  and,  at  some  future  day.  Barm 
and  Yatersa  will  thus  become  united.  In  Holland,  from 
the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  the  conunon  submarine 
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Fttci  are  a  freqiient  ingredieDt  of  peat*  Transported  peat^ 
mast  necessarily  be  of  a  very  perfect  nature/  because  it 
4>ati  only  be  fluid  in  consequence  of  the  diffosiba  of  a 
powdery  matter  through  water.  It  abounds  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Europe,  where  it  forms  deep  and  exten- 
sire  trembling  bogs.  In  Scotland  it  is  rare,  and  gene- 
ralty  confined  to  small  spots;  the  casual  receptacles  of 
water  draining  from  masses  of  Mountain  peat. 

As  I  have  .suppressed  the  botany  of  peat,  so  I  must 
be  brief  respecting  its  chemistry  and  geology.  Yet,  as 
a  subject  :Still  unexplained,  it  deserves  a  few  words, 
though  somewhat  out  of  the  bounds  of  my  agreement* 
Yet  there  is  no  necessity  for  being  so  rigid,  when  even 
our  ladies  are  now  chemists  and  geologists.  I  fear  it  is  but 
a  bad  compliment  to  them  to  shun  all  the  **  hard  w<Mrds.*' 

By  the  action  of  water  on  the  vegetable  matter,  a  por*^ 
tiott  of  the  hydrogen  is  dissipated,  and  the  result  is  a  new 
compound  of  Hydrogen  and^  Carbon.  It  is  not  unlike  that 
produced  by  fire;  of  which  roasted  coffee  is  an  example. 
Thus  the  Papyri  of  Herculaneum  have  been  ^*  roasted ''  of 
carbonized,  by  water,  not  by  fire :  they  are  in  the  state 
bf  peat.  The  exact  nature  of  this  change  is  easily  ascer- 
tained by  chemical  analysis.  There  is  here  anapproxima- 
tion  to  the  condition  of  bitumen,  and  thus  to  coal :  but  it  is 
no  more*  When  forests,  or  peat  of  far  higher  antiquity, 
are  found  at  greater  depths  in  the  earth,  the  bituminiza- 
tion  is  well  marked,  though  still  incomplete.  The  an- 
tiquity is  proved  by  the  strata  that  lie  above,  and  the. 
substance  is  then  Lignite;  including  Cologne  earth, 
Bpvey  coal,  and  Jet.  '  This  substance  may  be  considered 
a  mixture  of  peat  and  coal,  or  a  transition  between  the 
two,  retaining  the  vegetable  forms.  The  last  change  is 
to  Coal.  This,  in  a  similar  manner,  is  proved  to  be  a 
Sjubstance  of  far. higher  antiquity  than  Lignite.   And  that 
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sach  is  its  origin^is  aho  prsvedt  gaologjcally,  by  the  exact 
eesemMance  of  dis  disposition  among  the  strata,  to  that 
•f  peat  among  beds  of  sand  and  marl,  and  by.  tlie  >oer-« 
tainty  Ibat  it  has  been  formed  ui^er  fresh  water  end 
in  nmisbes;;  as  it  ^x>ntaitts  only  fresh-water  shells  and 
tenreatrial  regetables.  It  is  proved  jdMaiically^  because 
by  mere  change  of  form,  jet  becomes  cobL  Coal  bedb 
are  therefore  the  peat  nwsses  of  an  ancient  world.  I  leaye 
yen  to  batch  tbb  egg  into  a  quarto  volume. 

To  this  quintessence  of  the  natural  htstmy  of  peat, 
\I  may  add  a  dc:etch  as  simple resfyecting'  its  agriculture;^ 
an  object  of  such  importance,  that  it  is  perhaps  no  won-' 
der  if  it  has  been  detailed  in  as  many  Tohimes  as  it  might 
have  been  contained  in  words*  After  <he  innomeraMo 
experiments  that  ha^ire  been  made,  and  the  endless  trea*- 
tises  that  have  been  written,  the  Hrhole  question  resolves 
itself  into  this.  It  can  bear  no  crops  if  it  is  wet,  it  will 
give  no  passage  to  the  roots  of  plants  if  it  is  compacts 
The  remedies  «re  simple :  draimng  and  loosening.  If 
wet,  draining  is  the  first  requisite ;  not  only  for  the  most 
obvious  reason,  but  to  admit  the  tread  of  animals  and  the 
passage  of  the  plough.  Wet  or  dry,  it  must  be  pulverized, 
and,  further^  preserved  in  that  state,  or  its  fertility  ceases; 
These  are  the  bases  of  the  system :  bow  they  are  to  be 
effected  and  at  what  expense,  depend  on  ll»e  climate  and 
situation.  As  to  the  eifects  of  manure,  lime,  clay,  and 
sand,  they  are  easily  understood.  Wher^  they  do  not 
merely  operate  in  opening  the  soil,  their  olility  may  be 
reasQEned  of  on  general  agricultural  prindples:  in  the  fens 
of  Ely,  no£  nmBurey  except  occasional  burning,  is  ever 
required. 

Though  you  should  care  little  about  such  matters,  it 
is  a  mere,  act  of  gratitude  to  bestow  a  few  lines  on  thitt 
which  has  so  often  befriended  us  aH^  in  these  eold  and 
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^rippil^  raglqns* .  Th»  irery  ugbtof  a  peatctafik^rataiii 
di0  l|eai;t;  fMud  when;  Iseetbe  great  wall  df  blade  Ibricks 
nicely  piled  aad  squared,  I  figumlo  myself  dw  mmy 
botti»aad^aysojr<comfort^  vbicb,  as  the  logioiaos  say, 
are  jodged jfi^itftiiv  lt»  **  Jn  posse/'    As  it  r^teis  to  the 
agrioilturiil  economy  of  itbe  islands,  and  indeed' of  the 
Highland^  19  g^xieraly  ilbe  ii)iftestion  of  peat  as9«uBes  ra-» 
tber  a  gmrer  c^U   It  is  tbe  sole  article  of  fad,  ^mi  I  need 
scarcely  say,  and:  tbe  eonsamption  of  it  is  very  great* 
li^pend(ently  of  tbe  demand  for  €Ooki>ry,  the  dimate 
l^ad^rs  fife  almost  as  necessary  in  summer  as  in  winter* 
Taldng  the  ^conntry  Aroughout,  the  supply  may  be  con-^     • 
sidered  as  inexbaustible ;  yet  some  islands,  such  as  Tirey, 
Canna,  lona,  aad  Muck,  labour  under  serious  inconve-* 
niences  from  the  want  of  it.   This  defect  adds  considerably 
to  the  expenses  of  the  tenant,  and  consequently  detracts 
from  the  value  of  ]the  land*    B«t  though  peat  is  found  at 
almost  every  man's  door,  we  must  not  consider  it  as  ob- 
tained fof  nothing.    The  labour  of  cutting,  carrying,  and 
saving,  is  so  great,  that  there  are  few  places  where  ita 
value,  thus  estimated,  is  not  far  greater  than  that  of  im-^ 
ported  coal  in  the  same  places.    In  Tirey,  where  it  must 
be  brought  from  Mull  or  Airdnamurcban,  it  has  been 
computed  to  cost  five  times  as  much.    Hence  starts  up  a 
class  of  poHliciaiis  to  argue  for  the  importation  of  coat,' 
and  for  terminatiag  tlie  peat  i^stem.    As  usual  in  poli- 
tical economy,  these  philosophers  busy  themselves  in 
damming  up  one  kol^  while  the  stream  is  running  out  at 
anollier.    That  scienoe  ia  often  like  an  eel ;  if  it  does  not 
cy^cap^  you  by  the  head,  it  slips  out  by  ^e  tail.    Peat,  in 
fact,,  coi^ts  nothing  to  nine  in  ten  of  those  who  burn  it; 
^nd  thus  one  proposition  seems  to  contradict  another,  siin-- 
ply  because  tbe  poUtidan  only  sees  out  of  one   eye. 
\Jnd^ff  tbe  present  dividsdand  minute  agricultural  sys- 
tem, there  is  no  steady  demand  for  labour:  it  is  t&ere^ 
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fore  oomparatiFefy  a  worthless  commodity,  and  the  peat, 
if  not  the  exact  wages  of  idleness,  is  the  produce  of  that 
which  can  produce  nothing  else.  Thus,  to  attempt  the 
importation  of  cpal,  is  to  bring  to  market  a  commodity 
for  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  giren  in  exchange,  be- 
cause there  is  no  existing  occupation  by  which  an  ex- 
changeable value  can  be  generated.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, it  has  been  proposed  by  Macdonald,  who  ought  to 
have  seen  clearer,  to  establish  a  manufacture  from  the 
peat  of  the  Long  Island,  for  exportation  to  the  islands 
Inhere  it  is  bad  or  deficient.  Here  we  may  again  ask, 
where  is  the  price  to  be  found :  if  it  were,  the  supe- 
riority of  coal  and  the  activity  of  an  established  com- 
merce, would  soon  drive  the  peat  manufacturers  out  of 
the  market. 

That  opulent  farmers,  or  gentlemen  who  reside  on 
their  estates,  should  still  consume  peat,  when  the  labour 
of  making  it  is  computed  at  a  third  of  the  total  expense 
of  the  farm,  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  habit,  at 
others  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  with  respect  to  carriage  and  to  the  employ- 
ment of  cotters  and  servants  in  place  of  hired  labourers, 
'^here  this  is  remediable,  it  will  remedy  itself  in  time. 
But  in  the  mean  while,  the  small  tenants  must  go  on 
making  and  burning  their  peats  in  the  old  way.  The 
system  of  the  Highlands  is  not  the  best  that  could  be  de- 
sired, but  it  is  at  least  consistent.  Compulsion  is  the 
expedient  of  a  blinking  politician;  often  of  something 
worse.  The  half-sighted  economist,  who  imagines  that 
be  can  repair  a  part  without  amending  the  whole,  acts 
like  him  who  should  set  up  to  reform  Algiers  by  giving 
it  a  Mr.  Hume  and  a  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice, 
or  to  amend  the  police  of  New  Zealand  by  sending  out 
Townsend  dr  Macmanus  with  a  commission  of  ^*  Corum, 
aye  and  Rotulorum''  in  his  pocket. 
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NORTH    UI8T.        STONE   FORTS.      PICT8   HOUSES. 

SAND    INUNDATIONS.      ETYMOLOGIES 

OF  THE  ISLANDS. 


There  are  many  remains,  here  as  everywhere  else, 
of  those  Stone  Forts  commonly  called  Danish.  I  have 
rarely  noticed  them^beeaase  they  generally  offer  nothing 
either  to  excite  or  gratify  curiosity,  and  shall  therefore 
now  give  you  what  little  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  in 
as  few  words  as  pois«ibIe.  They  are  not  limited  either  to 
the  Islands  or  the  sea  coasts ;  but  are  found  all  over  the 
interior  of  Scotland,  and  ho  where  more  abundantly  than 
through  Breadalbane,  and  thence  eastward,  and  towards 
AthoU.  This  is,  in  itself,  an  argument  against  their  merely 
Scandinavian  origin^  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  those 
which,  in  this  cotintry,  are  found  situated  on  islands 
within  lakes,  as  some  of  them  are  in  this  very  island,  were 
of  Northern  extraction,  while  those  placed  on  eminences 
were  British  or  native  structures.  The  evidence  for  this 
opinion  is,  simply,  nothing :  and,  on  general  principles, 
there  is  no  reason  for  such  a  distinction.  Cesar  indeed 
says  that  the  Britons  fortified  themselves  or  their  towns 
by  woods;  an  assertion  which  Giraldus  confirms  when 
he  informs  us  that  the  Irish  had  no  forts,  but  defended 
themselves  by  marshes  and  ditches.  Yet  C»sar*s  per- 
sonal knowledge  was  slender :  and  when  Giraldus  says 
that  it  was  the  Ostmen  who  built  the  forts  and  the  castles, 
be  is  only  giving  an  opinion,  not  narrating  a  fact.  This 
might  or  might  not  be,  for  aught  that  he  can  prove.   Ab 
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eyery  one  must  have  a  system  of  his  own,  Spenser  says 
that  the  Danish  forts  are  round,  and  the  Saxon,  square. 
In  Ireland  they  were  called  Raths.  Ledwich,  who  must 
haF«  his  separate  opinion  too,  tries  to  distinguish  these 
from  the  Duns.  But  there  is  no  distinction.  The  Dun 
is  that  very  species  of  fort,  the  Dinas  of  Wales  and  Corn- 
wall. But  I  need  quote*  no  more  opinions :  it  is  to  fill 
pages  to  no  purpose.  The  subject  being  dark,  it  might 
indeed  make  a  volume.  But  it  is  not  the  more  important 
betmuse  antiquaries  have  squabbled  about  it.  Precisely 
the  r^yenie :  as  you  will  please  to  observe-  that  this 
most  irritable'  and^  abusive  of  aH  irritable  and  abusive 
Taces,  is  always  most  particularly  nettlesodie,  rabid;  and 
ill-mannered,  when  the  malters  under  contention  are 
most  flocci'-hihiii^prlaeeoiM;  Just  as  there  is-  no  spite  like 
that  of  the*  old  maids  of  a  country  village  about  the  qua*^ . 
lity  of  Mrs.  Thingamy^  caudle  or  the  merits  of  rival 
apothecaries. 

Systems  of  this  nature  are  the  sy^ems  of  aniiquaiTes, 
not  of  rude  nations^  But  they  are  not  the  system^r^of 
such  antiquaries  as  Roy  and  Folard.  If  thcT  Bntons  and 
Danes  bad  been  as  bad  engineers  as  the  antiqua^iefif,  they 
might  indeed  have  been  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a 
strong  post  or  a  defence,  and  persisted  accordingly  in 
iqrstematid  error.  That  they  did  vary  the  places  and 
forms  of  thdr  works  according  to  the  exigencies  and 
natttve  of  the  ground,  is  most  evident  to  those  who  know 
their  fortification,  in  the  field,  and  not  in  the  closet.  Had 
they  done  otherwise,  they  would  h^ve  acted  like  the 
modern  enginiker  who  shoald  transfer  Lisle  to  Ehren<» 
breitsteih,  or  construct  a  regular  pentagon  for  the  rocks 
of  Stirling;  because  it  is  strong  ott  paper  or  on  the  sands 
•f  Fort  G^rge.  The  variety  of  the  Vitrified  Forts  alonc^, 
aftd  the  scientific  militai^y  dispositioas  of  these,  aire  sufll* 
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ci^Bt  to  eyiDce  Ih^  knowledge  and  resourdw  of  a  mote 
distaot,  and  probably  ruder  race  dian  that  wfikk  eriected 
the  Stoae  Fofts«  Thtese,  like  others,  were  Works  of  miliH 
tary  necessity ;  and,  whether  fore^  or  native,  may  be  ex« 
pected  to  be  found  wherever  a  defence  was  wanting  and 
a  strong  post  existed/  But  the  usages  of  aH  the  northern 
tribes  wiere  so  like,  as.  were  their  weapons  and  mode  of 
warfare,  thai  therb  is  no  ground  for  assuming  such  di& 
ferences  in  their  modes  of  fortification,  or  for  imagining 
that,  at  this  distant  day,  we  could  distinguisdi)  between 
Ae  works  of  the  invaders  and  the  invaded  ^  particularly 
where,  as  in  this  country,  they  became  often,  and  for  a 
long  time,  confounded  together  in  one  joint  population; 
But  enough  of  a  question  no  less  trifling  than  hopeless* 

These  buildings  are  invariably  erected  without  lime, 
and  commonly  in  a  rude  manner,  with  unsquared  and 
casual  stones  of  all  shapes.    Had  not  the  walls  been  of 
,  enormous  thickness,  they  must  long  ago  have  all  Allien 
down,  as  the  greater  number,  in  fact,  have;  while  the 
Conical  towers,  built  of  flat  stones  and  on  better  princi- 
ples, have  continued  entire,  to  this  day  where  net  ruined 
by  violence.     The  shape  is  commonly  round  or  oval ; 
but  where  some  particular  form  of  ground  rendered  a 
departure  from  these  forms  convenient,  they  have  not 
been  followed.    The  walls,  wherever  I  have  examined 
them,  vary  from  ten  or  twelve  even-  to  eighteen  feet  in 
thickness ;  but  the  height  never  seems  to  have  much  ex- 
ceeded that  of  a.  man.    In  Isla,  one  of  them  has  a  step, 
01)  baUNqiiette,  within ;  and  there  is  a  similar  provision  to 
one  in>Lismore ;  but  these  are  the  only  instances  of  this 
conslruction  that  I  have  seen.    In  one  or  two  cases  also, 
Lismore  containing  one  of  the  examples,  there  appears 
to. have  been  a  gallery  within  the  mass  of  the  wall,  form- 
ing ani.approc(imation  to  the  conical  tower  f>  unless  thi» 
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ruin  was  really  a  {portion  of  one  of  these  very  works. 
The  dimensions  are  infinitely  yarious ;  reaching  from  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  even  to  fifty  or  sixty,  or  niore. 
In  one,  in  North  Uist,  the  small  island  on  which  it  stands, 
is  connected  by  a  solid  causeway  to  the  shore;  and,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  where  they  occupy  the  summits  of  hills, 
they  have  often  a  similar  access,  strongly  laid,  like  a 
Roman  road^  and  extending  for  a  considerable  way  down 
the  hill.  Some  other  variations  may  b^  observed ;  and 
in  truth,  so  far  from  having  been  built  on  any  regular 
plan,  they  present  tm  much  diversity  as  buildings  so  rude 
eould  well  do.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  varieties, 
which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  is  that  in  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  divided  into  separate  apartments;  an 
instance  of  which  occurs  in  Sky,  and  which  are  frequent 
i)i-  Orkney.  That  they  were  often  citadels  rather  than 
military  posts,  intended  for  sheltering  the  families  and 
cattle,  or  other  property,  of  the  warlike  tribes  of  those 
days,  seems  the  best  conclusion  that  can  be  formed,  from 
the  construction  and  the  poi^itions  of  many  of  them, 
and  particularly  of  the  larger. 

Yet  the  small  ones  could  not  have  served  that  pur- 
pofi»e ;  while  the  presence  of  a  banquette  implies  offensive 
rather  than  passive  defence :  and  in  truth,  misled  by  the 
rude  construction  and  circular  form,  antiquaries  have 
confounded  under  one  general  view  and  term,  works 
which  seem  to  have  been  designed  for  various  purposes, 
and  to  have  belonged,  probably,  to  very  different  ages ; 
just  as  they  have  introduced  confusion  into  the  circles  Of 
separate  stones,  by  assigning  them  all,  of  whatever  na- 
ture, to  their  favourite  and,  thus  far,  visionary  Druids» 
This  is  a  subject  that  would  demand  and  admit  of  a  sepa- 
rate discussion ;  but  that  must  be  founded,  not  on  systems 
built  under  cover  of  a  night  gown  and  slippers,  but  on  a 
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critical  examinatioD  and  comparison  of  apeciiaeiia.      I 

have  DO  ropm  here  to  do  for  the  Stone  forta  what  I  have  i 

attempted  for  the  Vitrified  ones  and  the  Pictish  towen« 

It  is  too  extensive  a  sabject.    Bat  how  far  any  singit 

theorj,  either  of  their  origin  or  uses,  is  likely  to  be  ani- 

versally  applicable,  may  be  judged  from  Castle  an.Dinaa 

in  Cornwall,  misrepresented  by  Borlase,coDsistingof  five 

concentric  walls,  the  altitude  of  which,  where  they  are 

absolutely  complete,  is  only  six  feet,  and  where  there  is  a 

ditch,  eight;  the  thickest  being  twenty-eight,  and  the 

internal  area  a  hundred  and  ninety-six,  with  a  stone 

causeway  like  a  Roman  road,  and  built  at  an  expense 

which,  according  to  a  regular  architectural  measure* 

ment  and  computatioui^  would  amount  «l  present  ta 

£80,000. 

I  may  pass  over  the  single*- erect  stones  in  this  kland, 
though  one  of  them  is  remarkable  for  presenting  the  rare 
height  of  twenty  feet.  But  it  contains  specimens  of  the 
Uaighs,  or  regular  subterranean  retreats,  and  of  another 
singular  kind  of  structure  which  Pennant  seems  to  hare 
confounded  with  these.  Not  long  before  nry  arrival  here, 
a  skeleton  had  been  found  in  an  erect  posture  in  one  of 
them;  this  unfortunate  Celt  having  concealed  hhnself 
somewhat  too  effectually »  These  hiding  places,  U8ed,ap« 
parently,  in  times  of  sudden  invasion,  are  in  the  form 
of  wells,  deep  enough  to  contain  a  man  f  sometimes 
lined  with  stone,  but,  more  commonly,  mere  pits,  orer 
Vhich  a  turf  was  drawn  till  the  alarm  was  oyer.  They 
occur  also  in  Isia  and  in  other  places  ;^  but  from  their 
nature,  their  discovery  is  always  the  result  of  accident,, 
and  cannot  happen  often.  The  Uaighs,  or  Picts*^  houses 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  niuch  more  common  ; 
and  as  they  have  been  the  subject  of  misapprehension 
and  dispute,  they  will  demand  a  few  words.. 
VOL.  Ilk  K  . 
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These  structures  are  not  strictly  subterranean ;  ^ 
upper  part,  or  ioterior  ceiling  of  the  vault,  being,  geneil^ 
rally,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  ground,  <» 
not  much  depressed  beloir  it.    If  that  were  removed, 
they  would  appear  like  oblong  shallow  pits;  and  thus  it 
is~  easy  to  see  that  they  were  foimed  by  first  making  am 
open  excavation*.    Their  dimensions  vary  slightly  in  dif« 
ferent  places ;  but  they  range  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in 
length,  and  from  six  to  tea  in  breadth ;  the  height  within 
faeing  seldom  more  than  focir  feet.    The  vault  which 
lorms  the  ceiling  is  produced  in  two  modes.    Sometimes 
it  conmsts  of  long  flat  stones,  laid  across  the  pit  and  resting 
on  the  sides;  at  others,  of  smaller  stones  laid  over  each 
other  in  diminishing  courses,  so.  as  to  form  three  oi^  four 
rows ;  the  weight  of  the  outer  ones  sustaining  the  inn^ 
in  iBUccession.    The  floor  is  always  of  the  bare  earth; 
and  so  are  the  sides  in  some;  but,  in  others,  the  latter 
are  lined  with  a  rude  casing  of  stones.    There  is  no  aper- 
ture for  smoke  or  light,  except  that  which  forms  the 
entrance ;  nor  have  the  marks  of  fire  been  found  in  any 
.of  them*    The  entrance  is  so  low  and  narrow  as  to  admit 
a  man  with  some  difficulty,,  and  only  by  creeping.    The 
top  of  the  door-way,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  either  on  a 
level  with  the  surrounding  ground,  or  somewhat  beneath 
it;  and  it  is  sometimes  formed  of  a  single  long  stone,  at 
others,  of  two  inclined  at  an  angles  as  in  the  entrances 
to  the  Egyptian  pyramids ;  the  sides  are  also  secured  by 
stones.    A  perpendicular  pit  before  it,  when  the  ground 
is  level,  admits  to  this  entrance  ;^  but  being  in  some  cases 
made  in  sloping  ground,  the  access,  in  these,  becomes 
somewhat  easi^.    A  heap  of  earth  cove]:s  the  vault ;  and^, 
whether  it  has  originally  been  so  or  not,  they  now  always 
r^emble  the  surrounding  uneven  ground  so  strongly^ 
that  their  existence  would  not  be  conjectured,  nor  can 
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t&ey  be  dtiseoTered  except  by  means  of  tlie  entraiioe.  As 
thai  is  naiirow,  and  often  obsearcd  by  (alien  eartb  or  the 
growth  Of  plants  and  bushes,  many  of  them,  doubtless^ 
^remain  unknown ;  nor  will  the  eye  of  a  stranger  easily 
detect  Aem,  even  when  near  the  very  spot  Hence  they 
are  occ^iionally  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country  for  con- 
cealing^ the  prodnc^  or  materials  of  illicit  distillation. 
He  tetms  tJaigh  and  Uaimh  by  which  they  are  known, 
Sfgfnify  grave  and  cave;  and  they  are  sometimes  aliso 
<»illed  earth-'honses.  In  Ireland,  they  have  improperly 
been  called  Satfas ;  a  term  belonging  to  the  Stone  forts, 
lliey  are  very  widely  dispersed ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
they  correspond  wjth  other  obscore  and  ancient  structures 
in  Scotland,  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a  people 
originally  derived  firdm  one  soerce,  though  occupying 
•different  parts  ef  the  country  at  different  periods.  I 
have  keen  them  in  the  island  of  Edsi  in  Orkney,  near 
Klildrammie  and  Ballater  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  Suther- 
land, in  Isla»  and  here  in  Noith  VJist;  but  I  know  not 
that  any  printed  account  or  enumetation  of  them  has 
been  given. 

•The  snUallness  of  their  capacity,  and  the  impossibility 
of  standing  upright  or  of  xising  fire  in  them,  render 
it  improbable  that  they  were  the  ordinary  dwelling- 
places  of  the  people.  Yet  this  point  is  obscure  or 
ddiibtfttl.  Oildas  describes  the  Irish  as  issuing  from 
below  ground ;  and  it  appears  that  when  they  died,  their 
bo«Mes  were  snit^red  io  occupy  as  a  grave  what  they  had 
inhabited  as  a  housis.  Bo  says  Alexander  ab  Alexandre  '; 
and.  hence,  also,  it  is  said,  the  double  meaning  of  Uaimh^ 
and  of  Kil  orOelle.  It  is  also  said  that  the  Scythians 
and  ancient  G^rQaanst  Md  the  Firbbig,  lived  under 
ground  in  the  winter*  Yet  it  is  probable  that  their  ha- 
bitfutio^s  were  nior^' spacious  and  commodious  dwcif-t 
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logs,  resembling  those  of  the  Greenlanders  and  of  the 
inhabitante  about  Caucasus;   an  example  of  wMch  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  North  Bona.    On  the  whole,  there  are 
stronger  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  Uaighs  were  tem- 
porary hiding  places,  or  intended  for  the  concealment  or 
preservation  of  property.     We  ar6  informed  that  the  an- 
cient Helveti  and  Germans  dug  holes  or  constructed 
cavities  under  ground  to  conceal  their  grain;  covering 
them  in  such  a  manner  when  they  left  their  houses,  that 
they  could  not  be  discovered.   According  to  Tacitus,  they 
served  both  purposes;  unless  he  has  described  another 
kind  of  structure,  or  two  under  one  designation.    "  Solent 
enim  et  subterraneos  specus  aperire,  eosque  multo  in- 
super  fimo  onerant:  suffugium  hieini  ac  receptaculum 
frugibus ;  quia  rigorem  frigorum  ejusmodi  locis  molliunt" 
Also,  on  an  invasion,  **  abdita  et  defossa  aut  ignoiantur, 
aut  eo  ipso  fallunt  quod  queerehda  sunt."   In  Scandinavia, 
they  seem  often  to  have  been,  like  natural  caves,  the  de- 
positories of  treasures.    Hence,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting these,  it  was  inculcated  on  the  people  that  all  such 
caves  were  inhabited  by  demons  or  dragons;  and  thus 
appears  to  have  arisen  the  widely  prevalent  belief  of 
dragons  guarding  treasures;  a  fiction  which  equally  per- 
vades Oriental  romance. 

Respecting  the  exact  age  of  the  people  by  whom  they 
were  here  built  or  used,  the  enquiry  is  attended  with  the 
same  difficulties  that  beset  almost  every  thing  else  which 
relates  to  the  ancient  population  of  Scotland.  It  is  pro- 
bable however  that  the  term  Pictish  is  justly  applied  to 
them.  They  are  the  works  of  a  rude  or  early  people; 
and  therefore  not  unlikely  to  belong  to  the  earliest  Gothic 
settlers,  the  Picts.  This  at  least  may  be  considered  as 
true  where  they  occur  on  the  east  side  of  Scotland ;  or  in 
that  which  really  wasf  under  the  dominion  t>f  the  proper 
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Ptcts.  That  they  also  occur  in  the  Northern  Islands,  or 
generally  in  the  districts  occupied  by  the  Scandinairian 
nation,  does  not  contravene  this  opinion ;  as  the  same 
Gothic  source  is  the  origin  of  both  these  classes  of  in- 
vaders. In  this  case,  however,  the  name  Pictish  can 
then  no  longer  be  applied  to  them  with  propriety.  The 
Irish  specimens  may  fairly  be  traced  to  the  same  Scandi- 
navian source,  or  to  the  Firboigs,  as  these  people  are  well 
known  to  have  occupied  the  sea  coasts  of  Ireland  from  a 
very  early  period.  That  such  buildings  were  knowii 
to  the  nations  who  were  the  common  parents  of  the  Pictish 
and  Scandinavian  colonies,  confirms  this  opinion.  Thus 
the  Uaighs,  like  the  Conical  towers,  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  a  people  once  widely  difixised  over  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, and  whO|  if  architectural  remains  are  as  capable  of 
proving  a  negative  as  of  establishing  a  connexion  or  filia- 
tion among  nations,  were,  in  this  also,  distinguished  from 
their  Celtic  neighbours. 

But  as  an  antiquarian  discussion  would  be  out  of  cha- 
racter without  an  hypothesis,  here  is  one  on  which  you 
may  exercise  your  wit  or  your  bile,  as  either  may  chance 
to  prevail;  being  at  full  liberty  to  treat  it  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  Pinkerton  or  as  Carter  might  have  done,  if 
age  had  not  blunted  the  teeth  of  one  old  Lion,  and  sent 
the  other  to  contemplate  the  works  of  the  Great  Architect 
of  ail  things. 

Whether  the  art  of  constructing  an  arch  was  known 
or  not  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  does  not 
at  present  concern  me;  the  question  here,  is  about  the 
how,  not  the  when.  I  take  it  for  grtoted  that  the  origin 
of  European  Gothic  architecture,  or  of  the  sharp  arch, 
was  in  the  East.  Here  I  am  backed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who  did  not  care  much  about  Gothic  architecture, 
and  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  cares  a  great  deal,  as. well 
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trust,  hymst^y  V9i9Te^  I  n^ed  ip^t  rep^  argtmenti  as  omcb 

too,^mjIiac  fis.tjh^nrQuJc}  be  toci^loag  ^ov  ^  plac^e  h<e]:e» 

It^  U  ak^  deo^QSti:^]^  tlmt,  I^ng  Wor^  t^ 
its  ii^rodvif tioii  iijita  £urap0»  probably;  f^onf  the  tixa^  of 
tbie  mo9t  dis^nt  «]rc^itecf^a|^l  r^Qir^*  t|ia  pointj^d  firch 
was  in  nui^  isk  tb«  Igo^t..  ^^  is  f<;^i|nd|  of  gr^at  aptiquitar,  a# 
well  as  widely  diffused,  tim'ougboat  ludia.  Nor  19  It 
fiqiited  to  t}iat  apcieat  cpi^4ry«  as  it  occurs  iatbe  pejigb'^ 
bouriug  territQf  ies  of  Ch^aa  and  '|'artaf;jr,  m,  Pei3i?>  and, 
geiieralljr  spfsakij^gK  i^  all  tl^ose  land^.  4?pimaooJy  called 
Oriental,  and  reqa^iring  do  other  definition*  Tbe  v^e^y 
wperior  aptiqiAity  of  naany  of  tl^ve  !l^ndiai^  speeimef  9  to 
any  of  tbpse  fou^d  11%  Europe,  admits  of  no  questiou; 
apd  if  tfa^ire  could  b^a  doMjt^t  respecting  detes,  it  is  d^- 
terini&e4  by  those  of  tho  Arabic  examples  wbich  oc^iii:  at 
j)Iecca  sind  Damascua,  aud  by  tbe  Nilometer  of  Rho^dat 
» the  date  of  which  is  683*  If  all  thj^  bi9  true,^  the  sba^p 
arch  is. tfaerefoi;e  more  ^LmienjtAan.the.i;oimd, one;  which, 
whether  it  b^  really  eo  recent  as  some  antiq^uarie^  have 
atten^ted  to.  prove,  or  not,  is.  assi^iiedly  of  no  very  high 
antiquity. 

If  this  I^asis  has  been  Hiade  good,  as  saems  indisput* 
able,  it  reniiuni|  t^xt  to  enquire  abput  the  mechanical 
origin  of  the  i^afip  arcbn  a^  a  prelimioary  to  that  of  tha 
circular  one.  The  circumstance  which  now  constitute  a 
iparked  cbai^^r  of  the  Gothic  arch,  be  its  qurvalure 
what  it  may,  is,  I  m,ay  admit,  the  absentee  of  a  keystone* 
There  is  a  perpendicuJar  joint  at  the  summitf  or  the 
^cbiyolta  on  each  side  rest  against  each  other,  without 
an  intermediate  wedge.  But  this  is  not  essential  or  ex- 
clusive, as  that  arch  may  exist  without  it ;  the  perpendt- 
fu^ir^  joint  being  unnecessary  for  its  construction  or 
i^ength,  whatever  it  may  be  for  symmetry.    If  now  it  is 
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e^y  to  iipaguie  two/Straight  iDclinad  stones  meetings  with 
sq^imred  termmatioDs^'  it  is  cqpaUy  so  to  sttp[>ose  that  tbey 
bad  b^eri  fitted  by  a  perpendieiilar  jeiiil.  In  either  case 
Ibe  strueture  is  sufficient  for  its  pttrposes. ,  In  either  case 
a])9o  it  in  eMy  to'  conceive  that  taste  bad  given  a  curvaf-" 
fnre  to  the  stones;  and  thus  the  gracefut  form  of  the 
aidh  becomes  conibined  with  its  utility.  Such  is,  even  at 
present,  an  arch  of  this  character  where  its  dimensions  are 
not  t66  considerable ;  it  is  little  changed  from  its  original 
g^rln,  and  that  germ  is  found  in  the  two  inclined  stones 
which  form  the  doorway  of  our  Pictish  or  subterranean 
vaiilts*  But  if  that  mode  of  forming  an  arch,  01^  the  sub- 
stitlite  for  one,  is  the  mbdt  simple  and  obvious,  it  appears 
also  to  possess  an  actual  histdrieal  ciaiin  to  the  bigheist 
antiquity.  It  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Pyramid  of 
Cheops,  it  occurs  in*  the  wdls  of  the  Greek  Thebes,  in 
Ae  an<;ient  Cyclopean  remains  of  Italy,  and  in  somesubn 
tm^^meous  vaultings  in  that  coutftry,  of  unknown,  an4 
j^Fobably  of  Eiruscan  antiquity.  That  it  is  found,  as  I 
blely  sbo^edf  in  the  chapelsof  Bari^,  serves  no  purpose 
but  to  mdiqatcf  how  poverty  or  itant  of  dexterity  has  lee^ 
trograded  to  the  same  primitive  form. 

Thus  the  inclined  stones  form  a  species  of  Gothic  drch, 
though'  a  rude  one  ;  and  in  the  cases  quoted,  the  angle  is 
a^ite.  This  arch  is  also  neceiisarily  of  small  dimensions,^ 
because  it  must  thus  have  been  detemuned  by  the  length* 
^9  single  stone»  Increasing  in  size,  it  required  two 
stones  on  ea^di  side,Temai|iing  equalty  ^eacious,  if,  as  is 
here  presumed,  a  sense  of  beauty  had  led  the  artists  to 
give  Ae  whole  a  curvature.  In'  the  rudest  case,  where 
all  the  joints,  eveu  that  at  the  summit,  were  naturally 
made  perpendicular  to  the  langent  of  the  curvature  at 
A^pi^iat  where  they  oceurred,  the  p^ect  meeting' of 
tjbte  ar<sbiv^ls^  6r  the  perpendicular  joint,  was  still  want^^ 
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itfg.  It  18  not  a  rery  difficult  step  fi^tn  this  to  the  mol-^ 
tJplieatioD  of  the  stones;  and  it  is  plain  that  if  these  werar 
erectedy  the  arch  would  remain  firm,  although  income 
plete  in  design,  from  the  triangular  space  remaining  at 
the  meeting  of  the  last  stones,  or  archi^olts,  which  would 
thus  only  touch  each  other  by  a  line,  as  in  the  fundamental 
or  simple  construction*  Thus  indeed  might  the  first 
curted  and  sharp  arch  have  been  formed  more  naturcdty 
than  by  uniting  the  stones  by  meana  of  a  perpendicular 
joint;  which  may  be  considered  as  a  refinement  (»riginat- 
ing  in  taste,  or,  more  probably,  in  a  notion  of  its  giving  a 
firmer  support.  In  that  case  symmetry  required  that  tlM 
vacant  space  should  be  filled  with  a  stone  to  complete 
the  general  outline,  and  thus  the  first  germ  of  tb^  key- 
stone is  traced. 

It  is  neither  a  wide  nor  a  difficult  step,  from  this  to  a 
closing  stone  which  should  possess  breadth  below  as 
well  as  above  ^  and  when  this  is  adopted,  one  of  the  most 
discriminating  characters  of  the  Gothic  arch  vanishes,  and 
die  structure  depends  for  its  strength  on  the  key-stone. 
Such  arches  can  in  fact  be  found  in  our  old  buildings;  aa 
there  are  also  others  where  the  apex  is  a  single  slone, 
similarly  notched,  or  not,  but  imposed  on  the  lateral 
ones.  From  the  former  to  the  arch  of  wedges,  the  pro* 
gross  is  obvious  and  direct.  Convenience  or  taste  sub- 
stitute an  uniform  curve  in  the  place  of  two :  every  stone, 
however  sQiidl,  now  becomes  a  wedge,  and  the  key-stone 
finishes  the  arch  and  the  hypothesis  together. 

Thus  the  sharp  arcb  is  the  parent  of  the  circular,  as 
that  was  itself  generated  by  the  inclined  stones ;  the  me- 
chanical progress,  if  justly  stated,  confirming  the  histo- 
rical one,  as  there  can  be  no  question  respecting  the  pri* 
oxitj  of  the  sharp  arch.  That  the  intersection  of  circute 
acches  never  will^  nor  ever  did,  forai  the  Cfotbic  arcA, 
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k  now  admitted,  if  I  mistuke  not,  on  all  tiapds.   It  is  that 
hypothesis  which  has  /so  long  encambered  the  history  of 
Gothic  architecture*    It  is  plain  that  the  9barp  arch  is 
more  ancient^  as  far  as  the  world  is  concerBed,  than  the 
roand ;  although  Roman  or  round  arches  are  m<H*e  imcient 
in  England,  ds  well  as  in  Europe  at  large,  than  Gothic  ones. 
Had  not  our  early  antiquaries  in  Gothic  architecture  ima- 
gined that  this  style  originated  in  England,  we  should 
net  hare  been  so  long  troubled  with  disputes  and  books 
on  this  subject ;  which  I  must,  however,  quit,  leaving 
my  hypothesis  of  the  circular  arch  to  the  chance  of  bav- 
iDg  its  brains  knocked  out  by  a  key-stooe,  when  some 
indignant  architect  shall  succeed  in  proving  that  it  arose 
in  the  head  of  a  mathematician,  because  mathematicians 
are  so  extremely  pacific  to  this  hour  about  its  tr4ie  theory. 
The  western  side  of  North  Uist,  as  of  other  parts  of 
the  Long  Island,  is  subject  to  the  sand  inundation ;  but 
though  this  is  common  on  sea  shores,  there  are  not  many, 
places  where  the  coosequences  are  beneficial.    The  te- 
nants, it  is  true,  are  not  always  of  this  opinion,  as  they 
are  occasionally  sufferers ;  but  the  proprietors  have  also 
hitherto  bewildered  themselves  on  this  subject,  as  they 
have  equally  overlooked  the  benefits,  which  they  derive 
on  the  one  hand,  while  they  contemplate  the  loss  they 
endure  on  the  other.    In  all  these  islands,  the  sand  is 
chiefly  or  entnrely  calcareous,  formed  of  the  fragments 
of  shells.  These  being  washed  up  by  the  sea,  are.  ground 
to  powder  by  the  waves;  and  this,  becoming  dry  at  low 
water,  is  carried  onwards  to  the  land  by  the  violence  of 
the  winds.    Thus  there  is  formed  a  high  and  irregular 
bank  of  dry  sand,  immediately  on  the  shore;  generally 
broken  into  hillocks  and  excavations,  and,  wherever  it 
appears  solid,  compacted  by  the  roots  of  the  well-known 
grasses  and  plants  which  nature  «eems  to  have"  destined 
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to  thn  oflice.  M«ch  of  tke  sand  that  is  blown  up,  escapes 
over  tbis  first  bisimer  iwto  tba  interior  conntry ;  biii  tke 
barrier  itself  mot^es  on  also  in  time,  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  new  bank  and  fresh  hillocks,  soipetimes  in  new  places, 
at  oAers  in  the  same,  as  accidental  cnrc^mistaiyces,  suicb 
as  tke  lee  of  a  rock,  the  presence  of  moisture,  or  the 
rigour  of  Tegetation,  favour  its  accmnfflation.    To  pro- 
duce the  destraction  of  a  bank  or  the  removlal  of  a  hil- 
lock, it  is  snfficient  that  a  hole  be  made^  however  sm^, 
or  a  portion  of  ^the  vegetable  covering  rentoved^;  circum- 
stances which  proprietors  in  general  are  careful  to  pre- 
sent.   Itt  this  country,  k  i$  extremely  diJBlicuIt  to  check 
Ae  tenants  in  this  ntatter  i  as  the  Galium  veruin,  one  elf 
the  most  useiiil  and  abundant  of  these  protecting  vege- 
tables, is  much  used  by  them  in  dyeing.    The  wind,  halv- 
ing once  found  a  breach,  soon  scoops  ont  and  disperses 
the  sand :  leaving  broken  banks,  which,  lastfy,  are  re- 
diiiced  to  piflars,  standing  as  memoriais  ^  the  fomver 
height  of  the  whole,  but  destined,  in  no  l<Mig  time,  to 
ibllow  the  same  course.    Thus,  as  these  witer  barriavs 
are  dispersed  and  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sea  shove, 
the  sea  seems  to  gain^  on  the  land.    But,  in  other' places, 
new  banks  are  fbrming  from  the  same  causes,  and  here 
the  land  is  gaining  on  the  sea.    With  regard  to  the  te- 
nants, the  Io6»of  one  is  generally  the  gain'  61  another. 
To  the  proprietor,  the  whole  might  be  considered  as  pretty 
£urly  balanced ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that,  on  the- whole, 
the  land  is  rather  increased  than  diminished.     Every 
sand  hill  came  originally  from  the  bottom  of  the*  sea; 
and'&rery  addition,  vacillate  as  it  may  in  place,  must  cfOOM 
from  the  same  fertile  source.    That  this  is  oftenthe  iho^ 
is  very  certain ;  since  on  many  sea  shores  lai^e  tracts  of 
land  are  actually  produced  iu  diis  manner. 
'    Though  there  riiould  not  be  much  gain»  bewevei^'iii 
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fbe  extent  of  the  land,  there  tueetm  to  be  m  steady  acqiii* 
mAqitk  m  xegud  to  its^  yalae,  On  a  snperfiicnl  yiewi  it 
IKoiUd  af^peary  as  it  laost  dO'  to  the  tonanis  wbajnagr 
icbaoqe  to  suffisr^  tbat  the  ifbole  process  is.  injmious ; .  as^ 
]|oqu€stionab]^»^  many  Bf^tSf  once  fertile,  are  rendeced 
barren,  at  least  for  a  tiffie*/  ;Bnt  wbife  tbosef  vhoi  lose 
^oas^plaii^  tbQ  gaineis,  m  uavaly  d#  not  beapl;.  Tba  lond, 
innts  pr^ress,  serves,  to  (^TtUis^e^  9k  meici  distant  spot, 
irbil^  it  m9kf  suffec;ajte  t^^oae'  on  wbicb  it  casts  too 
abmndandy*  Tbus  the  less  c^  ope  fai^n^  in  point  of  ^fieii- 
tilitj  aa  in  extent^  bf  coiaes  tbe  gain  of  another ;  and  the 
sdi^antoges  and  disadvantages  are  pet petnall;  tianafev^ 
ired  fr<mi  tbe  band  of  one.  tenaiMk  ta  tbat  of-  Us*  neigbbcnu^ 
But  the  proprietor  is  alwaye  fining;  as  tbe  extent  of 
die  iD]priE>ved  land  is  &f  greater  than  thatof  tha  ii^ored. 
Not  only  here,  bol  i•^  Sontk  Uist^  in  B^rm,  in  CqUo  in 
Harris^  in^'Coloasa,^  and  in  many  other  places,  tbe  winds 
sveep.  the  sand  far  into,  tb^  intedor^  till  it  is.  checked,  bf 
the  biHs;  where  meeting  with  naistnve  hy  wUch  i^is 
jSxedp  9xxi  peatto  whicbitis.aperpptnaland  ever4:eno*» 
yatad  m^nuve,  it  bcis^  on  a  coat  cjf  verdure,  where  ne^  , 
thing  grew  befoce  bnt heath ;  whence  that,  which,,  ontthe 
flatand  arid  shoiRes*;is  the  caueeof  waH^fK>t8»ef  barsenn 
ness,  is^ia  its.  progres^i. tbe  source  ofextensiptrefertilikjf, 
The.apringi^gofwbito  clover  ia?one,  among  thereaulta 
whidi  prove  this:  geodi  effect:  aa  that  is  an  iwraidfdble 
resnU  of  tbeapplicafcioii  of  4m)€areoiift  matter  to:Higbland 
pastnsea.  The  pr«op^ieto9ahave  not  bitbecto  been!  aw^ase 
of  the  nature  Qtfthiaproceasy  of  sq>  much  importance  m 
the  agriculture  of  these!  Mauiob.  They  have  forgotten 
to  note  the  diffe^nce  between  their  owsl  landsand  them 
which  sand  iiyures:  fudging  by  habit,  and  forgetting  to 
observe  on  risaaon.  It<  is  proper  for  them  to  recalled  tfaBA 
the  trmsferewes  of  ewn  conmoin  sand,.  ma|r  thus  1|« 
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sometimes  usefdl,  far  more  that  which  is  of  a  calcareous 
tiatttre.  They  may  cease  to  be  so  anxious  in  checking^ 
Ihesand  inundation;  whenever  at  least  the  position  of 
Ihe  ground  is  such  as  to  enable  the  prevailing  winds  to 
dispose  of  it  in  the  manner  in  which  it  seems  most  evi- 
dently to  be  distributed  in  North  Uist. 

At  the  entrance  of  Loch  Maddy  there  are  two  basaltic 
rocks  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  which  seem  as 'if 
they  had  wandered  across  from  Sky,  the  wholo  of  North 
TTist  being  formed  of  gneiss.  They  give  the  name  to  this 
inlet,  Maddy  signifying  a  dog.  It  signifies  a  horse- 
muscle,  says  Martin ;  and  thus  are  etymologists  ever  at 
variance.  The  Gaelic  etymologists  seem  to  have  been 
singularly  infelicitous  in  their  attempts  to  trace  the  names 
of  their  own  islands;  having  puzzled  themselves  as  much 
about  the  most  obvious  words,  as  those  learned  persons, 
St.  Jerom,  Tertultian,  Beausobre,  Godfrey  Wendelin, 
Pere  Hardouin,  and  Mons.  Basnage  have  done  with 
Abraxas  and  Abracadabra.  Confiding  in  your  love  of 
this  divine  science,  I  set  about  vigorously  to  collect -them 
all,  and  ran  aground  on  the  very  first  island.  Sky,  says 
Martiti,  is  Skianach,  and  Skianach  is  winged.  So  say 
others  who  ought  to  have  known  better.  Skian  is  a 
^grg^i'f  ^7^  another  phirosopher ;  ach  is  added  <*  eu- 
phonim  gratia,"  and  then  this  unnecessary  syllable  as 
well  as  the  preceding  one  being  lopt  off  again,  we  have 
Sky,  This  is  as  bad  as  Loch  Cateran:  broad,  plain, 
tangible,  common  Graelic;  spelt,  pronounced,  and  under- 
stood in  the  exact  and  necessary  sense,  and  yet  over- 
looked for  a  century  by  the  Gael  themselves,  residing  on 
the  very  spot,  and  writing  books  about  it.  How  is  this. 
Is  it  the  necessary  destiny  of  etymolog^ts  always  to 
lake  the  wrong  road  when  the  right  one  is  before  them* 
So  it  has  been  said.  So  says  Swift.  But  they  may  con- 
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sole  themselves  in  the  failare  of  Plato  and  Varro  before 
them.  Martin  has  given  bat  two  or  three  more,  and  they 
are,  if  possible,  worse.  One  of  them  is  absurd  enoagb. 
Dih  and  Rah,  two  giants,  who  came  from  the  moon  or 
elsewhere,  fought  and  murdered  each  other  on  a  certain 
island  which  thus  became  Dihrah  or  Jura.  But  as 
etymologists  are  never  at  peace,  De  Bochat  says,  that 
'*  Jura  in  the  Hebrides"  is  Jou  rag,  the  reign  of  God ; 
and  he  applies  the  same  philosophy  to  the  Jura  of  Swit- 
z^land.  Dean  Monro  has  given  but  one,  and  that  is 
wrong.  Pennant  is  once  right  and  once  wrong;  and 
the  tour  books,  of  course,  have  nothing  but  what  they 
have  borrowed  one  after  another  from  his  work. 

The  fate  of  the  aj^SnAm  themselves  has  been  singu-' 
larly  hard.  But  if  the  JEbudae  or  Hebudes  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  converted  into  Hebrides  from  haying 
been  transcribed  by  a  bad  penman,  we  must  now,  I  sup- 
pose, bear  it  as  well  as  wie  can;  though  the  blunder 
shall  not  be  perpetuated  by  me.  It  is  to  perpetrate  the 
same  crime.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  a  recent  an-^ 
tiquary,  with  the  stores  of  the  Advocate's  library  before 
him,  should  derive  Hebrides  from  £y  Brides,  the  Isles  of 
St.  Bridget  or  St.  Bride,  or  of  King  Brudesus  as  others  say. 
Had  he  forgotten  that  Richard,  and  Timothy  Pont,  and 
Blaeu,  were  in  his  reach,  he  might  have  converted  th^ 
Greek  characters  of  Ptolemy  into  Latin.  Yet  even  Dr. 
Macpberson,  who  was  the  first  I  believe  to  suggest  that 
corruption,  chooses  to  adhere  to  this  fictitious  etymology^ 
They  were  not  ktiown  by  the  name  of  Hebrides  till  re<^ 
cently,  nor  had  St.  Bride  any  sway  in  them  in  former 
days*  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  even  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  hen  By  the  Norwegians,  they  were  called 
Sudereys,  Sudereyar ;  and  here  also  this  author  has  mis* 
taken  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  misled  Pennant; 
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viiifeiidiflg^y  of  CQUn^^  ^ery  xinteebe.    It  is  impdrtent 
lo  cterect  this  «if  or,  bectase  it  corrupts  Histoiy  :  tbe 
test  are  mther  inatter  of  loariofiity  and  amusemeiit.    Tbe 
Do^or  says  that  tlM  Sudereys  were  the  Weistem  Icies 
to  tfae  south  of  AirdfiatiKirdiaB  Point,  caUing*  the  rest 
Nordereys;  aiidFennanl  chooses,  capriciously  enough, 
to  draw  the  lihe  al  .Cairnbtirg*    Now  it  is  perfectly 
phki  that  the  Ncarweguin  writers  called  all  the  Westeni 
Islaiids  Sudereys,  tbiis  disUflgnishing  theM  from  IShet^ 
land  and  Orkney,  wliieh  were  the  Nordereys,  and  form^ 
a  separate  feudal  dominion*     This  is  distinctly  stated 
eFery where,  and  has  been  indicated  in  Ae  precedtfi^ 
sketch  of  their  history.    Vwmfk  still  moire  absund  tnis- 
atpprdieinskni  tif  this  term, ^rose  the  imaginary  Sodor, 
which  the  same  etymologiBts  i£ougbt  fit  to  detir^  from 
S«?r^»    It  might  faaTe  been  sm  well  if  they  had  enquired 
whether  tbene  was  any  such  town  before  assigning  its  ety- 
molc^.    Oamden  places  it  in  the  Isle  of  Mann,  where  it 
never  was  heard  of;  and  Pont,  deterfained  to  miake  sure 
of  it,  fixes  it  in  lona,  with  three  beaotifsfl  little  turrets  to 
indicate  its  situation,  at  a  point  where  not  even  ii  hoas6 
ever  existed^    Blaeu  follows  him  $  and  in  much  more 
that  is  equally  iictitious*   Nay,  even  its  own  Bishops  have 
been  for  centuries  bunting  it  through  their  diocese  In 
vain;  while  they  continiie  to^retain  a  tide  as  valid  as  that 
of  King  George  to  France  when  the  English  kingdom  of 
France  had  become  a  French  Jacobin  republic*     The 
Bishops  of  Maim  ceased  properly  to  be  Bishops  of  Sodoi*, 
or  of  the  Sudereys,  under  Edward   the  finst,  Vrhen  the 
Abbots  of  loaa^issunied  the  name  of  Bisbops  of  the  Islei^, 
which  became  afterwards  annexed  to  "the  See  of  Argyll 
by  James  the  siKtb.   At  present,  ^faey  might  as  juiMly  be 
termed  Bishops  of  Mecca*     B^to  t0tmn  iotbe  indi- 
vidual islands. 
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BeiBg  tbusdiscqinftted  in  .my  enquirifB.iiitD  leanied 
hoeks^  I  submitted  a  li$t4if  lfa^«e  klwids  to  differed 
Ckielie  scholam  of  bigh  repiitatibii.  ^itt  of  ,tfae  whole 
I  procured  six  that  were  corrett,  as  I  Ought  (obaye 
fareseen  from  the  fate  of  Sky  and  the  JEhtidxet  the  re* 
maioder  were  a  collection  of  quidlibet  a  qii6l8>ets  wor« 
thy  of  being  ranked  with  Eurydide  tod  Aatyanax.  The 
straggles  aqd  ambages  that  were  used  to  extract  the 
square  root  of  a  Danish  word  in  Gadic,  were  partica-^ 
larly  amusing.  On  carefully  examining  the  names  of  t&e 
islands  by  other  rules,  it  becaoie  evident  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them  was  of  Scandinamn  origin*  But 
these  are  not  all  contained  in  any  one  of  the  preisent  dia«> 
lects ;  being,  on  the  contrary,  divided  among  the  Danish, 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  old  Icelandic*  Two  or.  three 
are  compounded  of  Scandinavian  and  Gaelic';  and  a  few^ 
if  not  purely  from  the  latter  tongue,  ara  only  a&^red  by  . 
^he  addition  of  the  Scandinavian  terminal  ey,  ay,  or  a,  aU 
of  them  abbreviations  of  eylan,  signifying  island,  or 
waterJand  :  ey  being  a  Gothic  word  for  water,  whence 
the  French  term.  A  very  few  have  hitherto  defied  my 
TOi^arches,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Gaelic  scholars;  but 
the  reasons  are  not  inexplicable* 

It  is,  unquestionable,  that  many  of  our  local  namojl, 
in  Britain  generally,,  as  well  as  here,  have  been  imposed 
before  the  Celtic  tongue  had  been  divided  into  its  present 
rarious  dialects.  Thus  names  of  places  wre  still  in  use 
in  Scfytland,  which  must  be  sought  in  the  British  or 
Welsh,  and  not  in  the  Gaelic;  and  thus  it  is  possible 
^t  some  more  of  the  unexplained  names  ipay  be  re- 
ibrned  to  their  real  sources,  as  I  have  here  referred 
•  Arrati  and  Cumbray ;  though  I  have  hitherto  failed  in 
tny  own  attempts.  It  is  also  evidaoit,  on.  comparing 
some  of  the  names  by  which  the  isfonds  wereiancieody 
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known,  with  the  present,  that  they  have  be^m  either 
changed  from  misapprehension,  orcomiptedin  the  pro- 
nunciation, till  they  have  become  ttnintelligible ;  an 
event  milch  facilitated  by  the  ontrageons  discrepancy 
which  exists  between  the  Gaelic  orthography  and  th« 
pronunciation. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  examine  the 
names  as  given  by  Monro,  Martin,  Pont,  Blaeu,  and 
others,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  present  orthogra- 
phy, which  is  far  more  steady,  and  is  also  more  correct, 
as  is  proved  by  the  much  greater  fecility  with  which  they 
are  referred  to  their  roots.  Yet  some  have  plainly  re- 
mained in  a  hopelessly  corrupted  state,  such  »9  Harris, 
Harmeiray,  Gometra,  aud  others.  How  careless  the  older 
writers  have  been  about  these  names,  and  how  they  have 
been  altered  in  the  transmission,  will  be  very  evident  in 
.  looking  into  Monroes  book,  in  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  recognize  one  in  ten  of  them.  I  have  remarked  else- 
where on  the  inaccuracy  of  this  Dean,  whom  Buchanaa 
so  much  lauds,  and  from  whom  he  has  copied  his  account 
of  the  Western  Islands,  just  as  he  has,  without  the 
slightest  compunctious  visitings,  given  us  the  lives  and 
actions  of  his  fictitious  kings.  It  would  puzzle  any  mortal 
eto  follow  this  writer;  who  might  almost  as  well  Jiave  re- 
mained dormant  in  his  own  dormitory,  for  any  information 
that  he  has  given  us ;  no  less  than  from  the  names  of  his 
islands,  which  we  can  seldom  now  apply,  by  any  ingenuity 
of  contorsion.  How  indeed  should  they  be  appliQ<|» 
when,  very  often,  the  islands  do  not  exist.  For  example ; 
he  tells  u^  that  on  the  south  side  of  Isla  there  are  the  fol* 
lowing  islands,  Chourna,  .Maalmori,  Osrim,  Bridi,'  Cod- 
shera,  Ishol,  Immersi,  Bethick,  Texa,  Gearachy  Napsg^ 
Binard,  Cana,  Tarskeir,  Achiiar,  More,an  island  resem- 
bling a  man,  utknamed,  Jean,  and  Stackahadda.    Thus 
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there  are  nmeteen  islanda  in  the  Pean^s  gpeography,  and 
on  the  south  side  of  Isla  there  are  just  two.  If  we  allow 
him  the  east  also  as  south,  there  are  only  nine,  and  three  of 
these  are  rocks;  and,  as  to  the  naihes  themselves,  Texii 
and  Churn  are  the  only  ones  that  remain. 

Thus  it  probably  is  that  I  have  failed  in  those  whicb 
I  have  not  explained :  yet  with  so  much  of  the  work  done^ 
those  who  follow  may  perhaps  complete  the  catalogue* 
It  is  not  merely  the  solving  of  etymological  riddles.  Had 
it  been  no  more,  I  might  have  suffered  it  all  to  sleep,  as 
it  has  long  done.  But  the  derivations  of  the  insular 
names  are  instructive  in  another  manner;  as  indicating 
the  country  and  origin  of  the  insular  population.  It  is 
rarely  that  local  names  are  changed  by  anew  people, 
by  conquerors.  If  they  adopt  the  language  of  the  qon- 
qnered,  still  more  do  they  continue  the  names  of  pla{;es, 
however  they  may  modify  them  to  the  character  of  their 
pwn  language*  That  even  the  Ron^ans  followed  this 
practice,  is  too  well  known  to  require  examples.  Hence 
it  is  that,  when  we  find  the  far  larger  proportion  of  the 
insular  names  to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin,  we  are  en- 
titled to  conclude,  not  merely  that  they  were  inhabited  by 
a  Scandinavian  people,  but  that  they  were  not  previously 
occupied  by  a  Celtic  one.  We  cannot  indeed  aver  that 
positively,  frdm  this  circumstance  alone :  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  if  the  islands  had  been  originally  peo^- 
|>led  by  Celts,  they  would  have  displayed  more  Cehie 
ilames.  If  not  absolutely  uninhabited  by  that  original 
race,  we  may  at  least  safely  conclude  that  they  were  very 
scantily  occupied  before  the  Normannish  invasions. 

I  am  aware  however  that  some  uncertainty  must 
always  remain,  from  the  known  similarity  of  the  Gaelic 
and  Gothic  tongues.  Thus,  in  the  Icelandic,  there  are 
sudh  common  words  as  thiese,  which  are  also  Gaelic  or 
British :  Ern,  an  eagle ;  Lind,a  cascade ;  Laag,  a  valley  ; 
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TarffuSy  a  bull;  Ffall,  a  niounlain;  Fell,  ati  ae^i'ky; 
Baal,  a  fire  $  and  so  6n.  Such  modifications  of  the  g^e*-' 
ral  rtlle  as  may  be  required  from  this  cause,  may  be  tiA^ 
Ihitted  without  subverting  the  general  argument,  ifitd 
which  I  cannot  hiere  enter  more  niihutely.  But  to  ter- 
minate this  very  slender  sketch  of  what  woUld  detaiand  a 
treatise,  I  may  remark  that  one  of  our  most  recent  anti<*' 
quaries,  whom  I  need  not  quote  again,  has  been  misled 
on  this  subject  when  he  asserts  that  the  Scandinavian 
nam^  prevail  in  the  outer  islands  and  the  Gaelic  in  the 
inner;  ph>ving  that  the  former  were  invaded  and  inha- 
bited by  the  northern  pirates  before  the  latter.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  this  from  the  history  which  I  for- 
merly gave;  while  there  are  no  other  historical  facts  to 
prove  if.  Nor  is  tjie  statement  correct.  As  to  the  names 
of  iillands,  there  are  four  Gaelic  names  to  -five  Scandina^ 
vian  oned  In  the  Isles  of  Barra,  when  it  is  particularly 
asserted  of  the  Long  Island  that  the  Scandinavian  is  pre- 
dottiinant  or  e^eluisive.  In  the  ihner  islands,  eighteen 
out  of  twenty-three  of  the  chief  are  Sieaiidiiiavian ;  iBind 
as  to  local  names  within  them,  Isla  is  Ttsll  of  bol  and  bus, 
well-known'  northern  appellsitions ;  the  first  sigoifying  a 
hbose,  and' the  last  a  wo<m1  or  f bicket,  (better,)  arid  ap- 
^ied,  like  Caer,  tb  residences.  This  learned  person,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  misguided  by  Pont  a&d 
Blaeu;  as  others  before  him,  who,  like  Buchanan  and  Dr. 
Campbell,  had  no  personal  knowledge,  have  been  misl^ 
by  the  imaginary  Weight  of  names,  and  thus  given  their 
aid  in  perpetuating  error* 

But,  to  quit  these  general  remarks,  I  shall  now 
give  you  the  best  catalogue  that  I  can.  Though  I  have 
occaisionally  gi^en  the  etymology  where  the  island  hap- 
pened to  come  in  my  way,  it  will  be  advantageouis  to 
see  the  whole  in  one  collective  view ;  as  that  will  con- 
vey a  notion,  bodi  of  the  principles  of  nomenclatuine 
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fulpptfHl,  apd  qf  thet  pr<i|i^ion  witiich  w^re  rdatiTely 
immed  by  the  Northoppen  and  by  tbe  natives.  While  I  have . 
distinguished  the  conjectural  or  doubtful  from  the  cer- 
tain»  and  further  classed  tb^m  according  to  certain  ana-, 
logics,  I  must  also  remark  that  where  the  number  of 
names  appeMS  less^  %hm  the  number  of  the  islands,  it  is 
partly  because*  a  few  of  the  most  insignificant,  particu- 
larly where  they  appeared  hopelessly  corrupted,  have 
been  passed  over,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  same  name  for  many  difibrent  islands* 
Thus  there  are  no  less  than  four  called  Rona,  as  many 
called  Flota,  Berneray,  Gifts,  Fladday  or  Flattay ;  while 
there  are  duplicates  or  triplicates  of  Soa^  Wia,  Ghia, 
Boreray,  Linga,  Longa,  and  others.  Hence  you  will 
perceive  that  very  few  of  the  whole  number  of  names 
Demain  on^xplaified.  I  have  seldom  thought  it  njeo^wary 
to  distinguish  the  Scandinavian  terms  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent dialects,  or  languages  of  the  Mossogothic  radical. 

The  following  catalogue  is  derived  from  Saints,  to 
whom  there  were  churches  or  chapels  dedicated  in  some 
of  the  islands,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  mostly  of  Irish 
extraction,  as  were  all  the  followers  of  St.  Columba. 
They  may  thus  be  considered  chiefly  of  Gaelic  origin, 
being  only  modified  or  corrupted  by  the  Scandinavian 
terminal  ey,  which  has  passed  successively  into  ay  and  a. 

Flttman  from  St  Flann  Keirera,  Kianvft,  flom  St  Kiann 

Bam      —  St  Ban  Mul  Oonich  ^—  St  Duncaa 

Colonsa  -— ^  St  Colamba  Oiansa  ^—  St  Gran 

Besides  Marnoch,  S{ar>tin,  Chenzieand  Inch  Kenneth, 
St.  Gormac's  Isjes,  and  St.  Kilda.  In  the  Scandinavian, 
we  find  a  Divinity,  which  may  rank  with  these ;  Taransa, 
from  Taran  or  Thor;  and  in  the  Gaelic  there  are  Gigba 
and  Gia,  a  corruption  of  Dia  ey,  God's  island;  as  is 
proved  by  the  Norwegian  name,  which  is  written  Gud  ey 
in  the  account  of  Haco's  expedition. 

l2 
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.  Animals  are  a  frequent  source  of  these  names^  an^. 
among  them  there  are  both  ScandinaFian  and  Gaelic 
etymologies.    In  the  first,  are  the  following : 


Soa«  the  ide  of  swine 

Haasaj;  from  Raa,  — •>—  of  iocs  ' 
Tirey;  — —  Tiur,  r— r-  of  hiiUs 
Juia;  — — .  Diur,  — — .  of  deer 
Camia;    — — -  Kanin»— >  of  rabbits 


^2^  ftomloor,  isle  of  hones 

Ulva;      .    — Ulfiur, 
Hsveisey ;  — •  Haliir« 
avanish* 


wblves 
hea 


Calya,  Calye,  or  Calf,  a  common  Norwegian  name,  fonnd 
in  Mull  and  Mann»  is  not  named  exactly  from  the  animaly 
but  from  being  related  to  the  main  island  as  the  Calf  is 
to  the  Cow,  or  as  St.  Margaret's  is  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
Cara,  Kyr  ey,  the  island  of  Cows,  and  Handa,  Hind  ey, 
that  of  Hinds,  appear  rather  possible  than  certain.  la 
the  Gaelic,  there  are,  from  the  same  source : 


Bona;  r»o,     the  isle  of  seals 

Ensay ;  eoin     -.^.-^  of  birds 

MuDagrodi,  Mu)  grach  or  giaidh« 
a  stud  of  horses 


Inish  Ciqpel ;  the  isle  of  mares 

Eilananeach  .    ofhorses  ' 

Tanera ;        tan,  ofthehod 

Mudk;         mue,  ■  .of  swine 


Whether  Eilan  na  Monach,  na  Clearach,  and  Inch 
Cailleach,  the  Isles  of  Monks,  Clergy,  and  Nuns,  are  to  be 
adopted  in  this  division,  under  Muc,  or  in  that  of  the  Saints, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  Trodda^  from  the  Scandi- 
namnTrolds,may  beput  in  the  same  ambiguous  company* 

Names  derired  from  qualities,  dr  resemblances,  or 
comparisons,  are  the  most  common  of  all,  and  they  oc- 
cur in  both  languages.  In  the  ScandinaTian  there  are  the 
following:     . 

the  flat  island     . 

a  plate 

a  divisbn:dividflfl 

a  shore 

somr 

aleaf:leafy.*grasff 

a  esHMe:  a  bury^"^ 

ingplaoe 
to  grow :  fertile 
a  toe :  a  headland 
a  hole:  a  cmrem 
meal:  fertile 
iceisUmd 
rapine :    thieres* 


Sky; 

mist 

Fladda; 

Rum; 

spacious 

Phdda; 

Back; 

an  eminence 

SchiUay; 

ska, , 

Egg; 

an  edge 
,  the  isle  of  pillars 

Fiaray; 

fiar. 

Staffit;       staf, 

Sursay; 

sur. 

SeU  &Suil; 

asail 

Bhkia; 

bhid. 

Luing&Lmgat 

long 

Narscy; 

nar. 

Torsa;      toist 

thediyishmd 

Scarpa;  ;  ""^^ 

apriedpice 

Groay; 
Tahay; 

grooa, 
taa. 

Uist; 

west 

Opsay; 

op. 

Sanda,  Sandera ; 

Maltey; 

mallt. 

Vatersa; 

water  island 

Isa; 

is. 

Hdlesa;    heUe, 

the  island  of  rocks 

Ranqr; 

ran, 

Fbto; 

the  isbnd  of  fleets 

The  last  deven  seem  rather  probable,  but  are  not  so 
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dear  as  the  former:  they  9re  all  from  the  Icelandi^O- 
Eriska  seems  a  cormptiQu  of  Erics  ey«  Ailsa  is  simi- 
larly an  apparent  corruption  of  Hellesa;  pecaliarly  ap- 
propriate, Isia  is  The  island,  itar  i(^;  as  a  principal 
seat  of  .government. 

In  the  same  class  the  Gaelic  has  the  following : 


tfaeliuidofitfoiiiii- 
tains.    British 


N«Av« ; 


«cdpa; 

acaye 

Dnim$ 

Pabbft; 

stubble 

CoU; 

a  wood    ' 

Gillisay; 

^iiU; 

ahiU 

EysdiU; 

daleidand 

Dana; 

Gttvdoch, 

the  nmgh  rock 

Croulin; 

Lismore; 

the  great  garden 

lona; 

ISks; 

green  or  grey 

Shi^nt; 

JBemera; 

thcscnratedidand 

UUeram; 

iilia. 

Mingala; 

the  beautiful 

Tesca; 

tec. 

LoDga&Langft; 

the  isle  of  ships 

CnigDaiTe; 

oxes'isle 

Borrera; 

bor. 

Ftachlan; 

the  isle  of  heath 

Bulg; 

ClMiuni; 

the  king's  isle 
heU 

Shunat 
Bute; 

Buta, 

heaven.    A  mon- 

asteiy  probably 
Scandinilvian  and 

Gaelic:  a  hill 
servants*   island: 

servantsof  God 
the  isle  of  Danes 
the  toil 

the  ide  of  waves 
sacred 

vbuxying  place 
a  bone  t  a-similar 

idlusion 
M  kpob 
a  bulge 
lovasge  . 


Among  these,  some  of  the  latter  are  questionable. 
Shaw  is  said  noi  to  be  good  authority.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  give  the  other  Gaelic  radicals. 

Lewis/  Liodhus,  the  Residence  of  Liod  (Macleod),  is 
Norwegian  5  but  does  not  well  fall  into  any  of  the  preced- 
ing divisions.  Nor  does  Cumbray,  from  Kumr  ey,  the 
islands  of  the  Cumbrians,  who  once  occupied  this  district. 

In  the  names  compounded  of  Scandinavian  and  Gae- 
lic, we  find  Altvig,  a  mountain  bay,  Garveilan,  rock  is- 
land,  and  Kiarnaborg  or  Cairnburg,  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  compounds  from  Sker,  scar,  a  rock,  are  occasionally 
of  this  nature ;  and  are  Skerry,  simply,  with  Sulisker, 
Dusker,  Hysker,  Baisker,  Carnisker,  Hartasker,  Kelisker, 
and  Skernamull ;  which  require  no  further  explanation. 
Whether  the  isles  of  Macfadyen,  Macphaill,  and  Mac- 
alken,  belonged  to  Saints  or  Chiefs,  no  one  seems  to  know. 

Of  the  few  that  remain,  I .  can  make  little  or  nothing. 
Harris  is  corrupt  beyond  hope;  though  the  Gael  say  it  is 
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from  EarrstliD,  a  portion.  It  is  tnor^  probitbly  Yrota  AVas 
a  habitation^or  settlement.  Wih,  ¥M^,  alid  Wim,  should 
be  SeandinaviaDy  becaase  they  dccur  i^  Sb^JCtand ;  bit  I 
kno^  jfdt  tfaeir  meaning^.  Vi,  With  thepFoMl  Fioti,  JJHk 
in  Gaelic,  is  an  egg;  a  derivation  applfcable  enough. 
Lamlash  seems  just  such  ah  inversion  of  M^lass,  the  old 
name,  as  gallon  is  of  Lagena«  Of  Gometra,  Fudia^  Va- 
casey,  and  the  Bicla  part  of  Benbicia,  or  Benbecula,  I 
can  make  nothing.  Harmetra  may  be  derived  from  Ar- 
munn,  a  Chief.  But,  as  you  see,  there  is  not  much  left 
for  my  successors. 

The  total  result  is,  that  thete  Are  isibout  forty-six 
names  of  Scandinavian  derivation,  corapfrising  the  prin- 
cipal islands,  and  about  forty  of  a  Gaelic  or  British 
origin,  of  which  nine  only  are  of  any  note,  and  among 
which,  Arran,  Bute,  Mull,  Coll,  and  Lismdre,  are  the  only 
ones  that  can  be  considered  principal.  If  we  include 
those  named  after  Saints,  who  were  rather  Irish  than 
Gaelic,  it  would  add  twelve  to  that  list,  of  which  three 
only  are  conspicuous ;  namely,  JBarra,  Colonsa,  and  St. 
Kilda.  The  Skers,  being  little  more  than  rocks,  are  hardly 
worthy  of  notice,  and  are,  besides,  pretty  equally  divided. 

If  now  the  repetitions  of  the  same  names  are  taken 
into  the  account,  and  the  great  disproportion  which 
the  Scandinavian  bear  to  the  Gaelic  as  far  as  the  princi- 
pal islands  are  concerned,  it  will  appear  probable  that 
the  aboriginal  population  was  very  scanty  before  the  Nor- 
wegian invasions  and  settlements.  But  I  am  tired  of 
acting  the  part  of  Mithridates.  Yet  if  you  are  ambitious 
to  fill  the  blank  I  have  left,  you  can  easily  do  it  on  the 
acknowledged  principle  of  etymologists ;  that  the  .^owels 
may  be  always  safely  substituted  for  each  other,  and 
that  the  consonants  may  be  interchanged  without  incon- 
venience. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  greater  air  of  desolation 
than  is  presented  by  the  coasts  of  these  islands*  A  sea 
without  ships,  a  land  without  houses,  a  bleak,  rude,  and 
treeless «hore,  never-ending  rocks  intermixed  with  black 
bogs,  they  seem  as  if  destined  to  desertion  and  solitude, 
abandoned  to  the  winds  and  the  waves.  But  the  kelp 
season  had  now  commenced,  and  the  whole  was  one  con- 
tinued line  of  fires;  the  grey  smoke  streaming  away  from 
each  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  till,  mixing  with 
the  breeze,  it  diffused  its  odoriferous  haze  over  all  the 
surrounding  atmosphere*  Industry  and  activity  were  at 
length  roused,  and  the  endless  line  of  grey  and  barren 
rooks  a|)peared  now  to  be  swarming  with  a  busy  pqpula- 
.tioii.  lifttl^  i|nag^lation  was  required  to  fancy  the  *^  Nor- 
man sails  afdiT  "  and  the  fatal  Raven  of  the  North  stream- 
ing ito  4he  gale,  while  the  kindling  of  the  beacon  fires 
mm  fipminopiiig  tb^^ .  clans,  and  the  <<  hawks  of  heaven  " 
w^e^0  ^atchi^g  for  their  destined  prey. 

'Ab  we  Iran  by,  an  island  was  pointed  out  as  being 
tb^n  Hfortb  to  the  lefssee  £2,000  a  year,  having  been  let 
4>n-a  )0iig  lease  to  his  ancestors  for  £40.  I  give  you  the 
«lory  as4  he^rd  it,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  true.  No- 
body hafs  altefiOipted  to  balance  the  comparative  value  of 
4het)^lp  at)d  of  the  i|grici|ltural  produce  for  the  whole 
jkdands,  aii4  I  aip  unable.to  do  it  for  you,  for  want  of 
4QiQi4Ca^nts ;  but,  on  some  very  important  estates,  they 
aifie  ^(JiMai;   t§|ij|]g  the  iprice  of  that  commodity  at  an 
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aferage  of  the  last  forty  yeans.  Tbiia  the  value  of  the 
islands  has  undergone  a  most  material  augmentation  since 
1730,  the  period  at  which  this  manufacture  was  first  in- 
troduced from  Ireland.  Though  I  cannot  give  the  agri« 
cultural  value  of  the  Western  Islands,  the  quantity  of 
kelp  has  been  estimated  as  vacillating  between  6000  and 
GOOO  tons :  and  of  this,  about  two  thirds  are  the-  produce 
of  the  Long  Island ;  the  result  of  those,  highly  indented 
shores  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  Taking  the 
price  as  it  now  stands,  (1821)9  at  £10  per  ton,  the  joint 
returns  to  the  proprietors  should  vary  from  60  to  £60,000; 
but  as  it  is  supposed  that  the  various  expenses.amount  to 
£6  per  ton,  this  sum  must  be  reduced  to  one  half  for  the 
net  revenue.  Again,  the  price  paid  to  the  people  for  manu- 
facturing, being  £3  per  ton,  in  equivalents  at  least,  if 
not  in  specie,  a  sum,  varying  from  16  to  £18,000  annu- 
ally, is  divided  as  the  wages  of  labour  among  a  popula- 
tion whose  chief  misfortune  it  is  that  it  wants  work  to 
perform.  Whatever  the  price  of  the  article  also  may  be, 
this  sum  is  invariable  $  and  I  shall  therefore  leave  you  to 
coMsider  the  importance  of  this  manufacture  to  all  parties. 
It  is  indeed  the  only  one  which  they  possess. 

As  the  price  of  kelp  varies  in  the  market,  the  reve- 
nues  of  the  proprietors,  are  subject  to  fluctuations  from 
which  the  labourers  are  exempt.  When  first  wrought, 
and  down  to  the  year  1700,  the  price  reached  from  £2  to 
£5  per  ton ;  the  expenses  being  then  far  less  than  at 
present.  In  1790,  it  was  at  £6;  whence,  as  the  suc- 
ceeding war  checked  the  importation  and  raised  the 
price  of  Barilla,  it  rose  to  11,  12,  16  and,  for  one  $hort 
period,  to  £20.  Valuable  therefore  as  this  species  of 
property  may  be,  it  is  extremely  unsteady ;  while  it  is  also 
precarious,  since  any  great  increase  in  the  produce  of 
foreign  barilla,  the  removal  of  the  duties,  or  the  djs* 
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€oyery  of  the  leng^^ttempted  prbbrem  to  decompose  sell 
salt  by  a  oheap  process,  might  extingiiish  it  ifi  a  inom^fit. 
Where  the  interests  ^re  so  few  and  the  total  ndvantages 
so  limited,  it  could  scarcely  expect  protection  from  re- 
strictive laws.  I  mast  now  indeed  add,  that  between  the 
period  of  writing  and  printing  this,  the  duties'on  barilla 
haye  been  diminished,  bat  that  an  after-saspension  of  the 
law  has  atso  taken  place.  Hence  it  becomes  unnecessary 
farther  to  alter  what  I  had  written  ;  while  the  present  view 
will  tend  to  show  what  the  effects  of  the  loss  of  this  manii- 
factfire  are  likely  to  be  on  theinsalar  popalation,and  how 
necessary  it  is  that  some  eqniyalent,  if  temporary,  relief 
should  be  given. 

If  this  ntannfactare  was  once  HI  understood  and  wohse 
managed,  it  seems  now  to  have  attained  all  the  perfec- 
tion of  which  it  is  susceptible.  June,  July,  August,  and 
part  of  September,  form  the  period  of  this  hanrest.  The 
drift  weed  thrown  on  shore  by  storms  is  sometimeansed ; 
but,  if  much  injured,  it  is  rejected ;  as  in  this  state  it  is 
found  to  yield  little  salt.  This  kind  consists  chiefly  of 
tangles,  as  they  are  here  called,  or  Fucus  Saccharinus 
and  Digitatus,  which,  at  all  times,  contain  les»  Soda  than 
the  harder  species,  and  are  also  much  better  adapted  for 
manure.  The  latter  consists  chiefly  of  four,  the  Serratus, 
D%itatiis,  Nodosus,  and  Vesiculosus ;  and  these  are  cut 
at  low  water  from  the  rocks  on  which  they  grow.  As  the 
▼aloe  of  a  kelp  estate  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
crop,  it  is  therefore  regulated  principally  by  three  cir- 
cumstances; namely,  die  linear  extent  of  die  shores,  the 
breadth  of  the  interval  between  high  and  low  water  mark, 
consisting  in  the  length  of  the  ebb  or  fell  pf  the  tide  and 
tbe  flatness  of  the  beach,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  water 
or  its  shelter  from  the  surge :  to  which  may  be  added,  the 
nature  of  the  rodcs,  as  some  kinds  are  found  to  favour 
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<ibe  geoirA  of  tiierplibte^tteffe  Am  otbisils*  It  lias  beeil 
.i^toiiipledieiitidMme  the  ^tei^of  lhw|NtbiwisiQ€^S($y  h^ 
Tollfaig'fiiloneBiitito^tbe'watelr ;  but  I  beUewetbat  llie  gtte- 
-ees8  b«9  neMr irefMiid  tbe  expeiiBe.  Ob  sonie  eirtfiles»  this 
harmt  i»  ma^ed  evJery  seooiid  years  on  ot1|^«9  oi^ 
every  tbird<;  iilar  does  it  seem  to  be  agreed  wbat  are  tb^ 
C([$mpai]iti<re  vdlvantages  of  either  ptacti^* 

Tbe^mieds^  being  cut  by  tbe  skkle  at  low  wat^r^  aite 
brought  en  daore  l>y  a  very  simple  ^od  iogenious  proee«f9. 
A  rope  6f  lieath  or  biroh  is  Jaid  beyond  lliQia»  and  <the 
«iids  being  :eaivied  np  b^ond  the  high  tv^al^r  |Bark»  the 
whole  /floats  as  the  tido  rises,  and  thtis»  by  shwteAiqg 
the  rope,  is  compelled  to  settle  above  tbe  wash  of  tbe  s6a, 
wli6nee.it'<is  ^onhreyed  to  the  dry  land  on  horseback. 
The  mcm'.qtiickly  iit  ^  dried,  the  better  is  the  produce : 
(and,  when  drj^  jt  is  burtit  in  caffisrs,  generalfy  con- 
structed wkh  stJDttie,  soioeliHiies  joaerely  excavated  in  the 
earth*  In:Qrfcioey,  ^he  latter  ar^  preferred.  It  has  been 
attempted,  idly  enoUgh,  to  introduce  kilns*;  a  refine- 
ment, of  wbieh^he  advantages  bear  no  proportion  to  tbe 
expense^  «us  in  jthe  :or.Ainsry  mode,  the  kelp  forms  its 
own  fuel.  As  twenty^four  tons  of  n^eed,  at  a  medium, 
are  requined  to  ^form  a  ton  of  ketp,  it  is  easy  to  conceiv^e 
tbe^labour  emploj^rfiir^tbis  quantity,  in 'the  several  pro- 
^cesaes  of  ontltng,  landing,  caitying,  drying,  atacJcing, 
and  burning. 

In 'general,  ?the  'kdp  shores  lire  resented  by  tbespro- 
-pjrietor^  who  thus  heoomes  die  maDU&ctmrer  and  ^mer- 
cbant,  If,'in  some  |>oint8  of  view,  this  is  a  questaomtbte 
.piece  of ipoUoy,  it  is  a  practice  not  easily  avoided.  The 
farms  ofthe  great  balk  of  the  tenants  are  too  :sbmi11  to 
allow  of  ^.tfaeir  managing  the  kdp  to  advantage^;  nor 
would  it  be^easyto  find  a  respmisible  lessee  for  this  part 
of  the  estate  alone.    Asthejoe  is  no  class  of  labourers  in 
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this  coimtry,  tlie  woA  feUSl  lilsto  be  performed  hy  thfe 
Tsmall  letaants.    Tlie«e,  how^vef ,  we  not  paM  by  tnfwiey 
irages ;  but,  being  tbe  tetfftiits  6n  We  estate  itiself,  a 
portion  of  tbeir  rent  is  thus  imposed  and  received  in  the 
form  of  labour.   Thuis,  two  pounds  a  year  and  the  mann- 
lactnireof  atonoffee!^,  will  repre^^nt  the  areragfe  i*ent 
of  a  fil^m  fael^»  V^Ttefd  at  five  poahds.    Att  tbis  MitHk 
abundantly  simple;  but  as  there  is  always  &  t^ass  of 
ahi*li-pbilantbrop{«t«,  or  i^^Ahething  wdrse,  gt)ihg  irbotit 
the  world  estabKshi^ig  a  cbar^ter  for  huiki^nity  at  the 
expense  of  tbeir  neighbours,  and  persuading  the  people 
tbat  they  are  ill  goVernefd,  i(a  class  that  noTer  waritb 
bearers,  Ks  Hooker  i^eesiirks,)  so  ibis  system  has  been  i'e- 
presented  as  grievous  and  op^essive.  It  has-been  dalled 
eoibpulMTy ;  and  il  httili  been  said  diat  a  fi^ee  laboured 
wc«ld  not  engage  in  so  dmgreeable  an  occupation.    It 
would  be  weM  if  these  politicians  would  substitute  sbiue 
filler  plam  lo  prevent  the  people  from  starving.    In  oar 
^^uiitry,  everywhere,  though  labour  sbould  be  as  free 
as  air,  tbere  are  nametons  occupations  wbich,  though  in- 
fnifely  more  laborious,  disgusting,  ot  dangerous,  are 
never  In  want  of  hands.    The  manufacture  of  kelp  is  far 
preftftfble  to  ballast  heaving,  of  sawing,  or  chimney- 
sweeping,  or  ^oal-heaving,  or  grinding,  or  horse-boiling, 
or  glue^^itfafcing,  idr  gilding,  ot  Working  in  a  coal  pit  or 
an  iron  fobndery,  or  a  white  lead  manufactorjr,  or  a  fell- 
tdong^r^s  yard,  or  h  powder  mill.    But  the  Highlanders 
know  nethitig  of  all  th^  and  of  ihuch  worse :  they  are 
desired  %  grumble  imd  they  gtumble  aecordiugly. 

For  Aose  who,  wilSidnt  motives,  have  mistaken  the 
si^ect  merely  'ft'om  wiint  bf  consideration,  the  whole 
^vii  is  reiiiovM,  as  happens  in  so  many  other  cases,  by 
merely  boh^ittiting  6ue  tenh  for  another,  cottar  for 
Sudi  lhagic4ies  ih  wor9s.   The  sitiafl  tenant  oh 
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a  kelp  estate  is  a  cottar ;  a  semicottar  sotnetimes,  if  the 
term  may  be  used,  faoldiog  one  part  at  least  of  his  farm, 
jfor  the  performance  (pr  a  specified  quantity  of  labour. 
,Where  he  pays  no  money  rent  at  all,  he  is  precisely  a 
cottar,  whatever  he  may  be  termed^  and  exactly  in  that 
situation  which  has  been  often  said  to  be  preferable  to  that 
of  a  money  tenant.  In  no  case  will  the  surplus  produce  of 
these  small  farms  enable  the  tenant  to  pay  his  rent  from 
them ;  and  if  he  cannot  do  that  from  some  other  source, 
he  must  resign.  If  be  is  to  find  the  money  by  labour, 
.he  gains  nothing  by  receiving  with  one  hand  that  which 
he  must  immediately  pay  back  with  the  other.  Nor 
could  he  easily  decline  the  kelp  manufacture  until  some 
other  source  of  wages,  some  other  mode  or  object  of  la- 
bour in  this  country,  is  discovered.  He  must  work  when 
he  can  obtain  work,  and  at  that  which  is  open  to  him ; 
as  there  is  no  choice.  There  can  be  no  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord,  because  the  tenant  takes  the.  farm 
^with  his  eyes  open ;  not  with  an  indefinite  servitude  on 
it,  but  with  a  fixed  equivalent  for  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
of  which  he  is  fully  aware.  The  whole  system,  as  far 
as  it  is  inconvenient,  is  the  misfortune  of  the  country,  but 
the  fault  of  no  one.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  excessive 
population  and  consequent  competition;  united  to  that 
minute  division  of  farms  which  renders,  the  existence  of 
a  class  of  independent  labourers  impossible.  If  a  steady 
demand  for  labour  should  arise,  the  rate  of  wages  in  the 
kelp  manufacture  would  probably  change  together  with 
the  system  itself;  but  though  the  labourer  in  kelp  might 
imagine  himself  free,  he  would  scarcely  have  the  choice 
of  refusing  the  work  when  it  was  offered  to  him.  I  shall 
only  add  to  these  considerations,  that,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  so  strong  is  the  aversion  to  steady  labour 
among  the  Highlanders,  and  so  great  their  indolence. 
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diat  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  system  could  extract  from' 
them  tbat  exertion  which  is  no  less  necessary  for  their 
own  interest  than  for  that  of  the  proprietors  of  these' 
estates.  ^ 

I  hope  you  are  only  half  tired,  because  I  have  only 
half  done  with  this  dry  business.  It  would  be  quite  iii 
vain  for  you  to  expect  to  understand  the  policy  of  the 
maritime  Highlands,  without  being  acquainted  with  that 
which  forms  a  large  portion  of  its  rural  economy,  audi 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  manufactures.  Besides,  I  want  ta 
prove  to  you,  that,  instead  of  being  acerb,  I  am  the  vevf 
best  friend  the  Highlanders  ever  had ;  labouring  to  re^ 
concile  them  to  each  other,  and  to  systems,  which,  if  not 
the  best  of  all  possible,  are  the  best  that  are  attainable* 
The  proprietors  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  hear 
themselves  censured  and  abused,  that  they  almost  begin 
to  imagine  they  deserve  it ;  and  the  people,  of  course^ 
never  think  they  have  so  warm  a  friend  as  he  who  assures 
them  that  they  ought  to  be  unhappy. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  proprietors  attempt  to  crowd 
the  population  on  these  estates,  for  the  purpose  of  low- 
ering the  wages  of  labour,  and  thus,  of  keeping  both  a 
xheap  and  a  ready  supply  of  it  at  hand  for  this  manufac- 
ture, from  which  they,  alone  derive  all  the  profits.  This 
exquisite  remark  comes  from  the  same  politicians  who, 
in  some  other  place,  accuse  the  same  proprietors  of  de- 
populating their  estates  by  sheep-farming,  and  of  thuis 
causing  a  ruinous  emigration.  So  difiicult  is  it  to  ride 
and  drive  the  ass  at  the  same  time^  If  the  population 
'consisted  of  free  labourers,  or  if  the  property  of  the  mari« 
tiitie  farm  were  distinct  from  that  of  the  land,  this  wish 
might  be  a  very  natural  one ;  but  it  would  not  be  in  the 
'  power  of  the  kelp  proprietor  to  influence  the  population, 
whatever  interest  he  might  have  in  low  wageik^r  cheap 
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bibomt4  Acbmittiog  4lm%  anoh/  a<  pfactice  4id  «?iist  arnvi^ 
Aose,  iislio^{i»ltb«  waiter  ^tondisy  arer  th^  pfppjriet^ld  lM4h* 
•£lb9  flea  and  di«f1fuid,  tbey  woald,  even  IdQii*  |i^  ac^og. 
on  a  system  to  which  they  are  not  only  compelled  hy 
the  slf^e*  Glf  the  coCiQ^y^  bitt  wl^if^  i»  admitted  to  be 
(be  oiioat  bisneirQlent  thati(  i$  in  tbcfir  p(mm>  miQfit.  If 
tbo  iacream^  pflpqluticm,  aliyay/^  coi^peth^  for  lapd»  if 
fM^taocomimdM^d  by  dividing  fftrms  a«/%  af  t^oy  will 
b«w,  it  miisi  emigrate  o|:  starFi^.  TbfW  f^^m^  cfin  ba 
dinded  no  loirer  than,  1^  admit  of  maintaining  afapiilyy 
iialesssome  eojrtiqgent  occiipatipa  is  added.  Oi^  tb/s  iiea 
shoreSftbis  is  effeict^d  by  the  fishery:  it  m  eqaa||y  ef- 
fected by  the  ]^elp  manufactHre,  which  supplier  the  mean# 
mth  the  wages,  of  that  labour,  the  want  of  a  demand  for 
which  is  thor  great  sonr^e  of  the  porerty  q(  tb/?  High- 
lands, Thus  these  ^ery  pplitiqians  wbo»  with  their  other 
pontAadiotory,  syjfif^ei»9  oC  imprpvements,  ar^  perpetually 
demanding  the  establj^b9^esnt  of  woollen  manufapturesi  or 
of  cotton  manufactures^  a9  an  <»ffactnal:  means  of  better- 
ing this  cQiinti;y^  at^.  equally  clamor^ous  for  the  abolition 
of  die  only  oi)e  t|tiey  already  possesis ;  one  whicb  is  ap 
natural  and  o^p^s^ary  as  it  is  profitable,  and  which  re- 
i|uires  neitbf^  <^pital  nor  change  of  habitft  or  i;ej$ideQ^«« 
It.  is  pr^cj^ly.  opp  of  tl]Lop^  contingent  mmiufactures  to 
,which  it  would  be  d^irable  to  add ;  as.,  the  only  ones 
jjiid^pted  to  a  p^piilaitipn.  wl^icb  is  but  biedf  occupied ; 
which  is,,  a^d  waU  alw^a  aad  inevitably  be  imperfectly 
employed  in  ag^riiculture.  .  I  need  scarcely  add  that  it  is 
also  ad^rvest^  offered  by  mature  and  onjy  requiring  to  be 
.reaped.  That  poji/cy  would  be  an  en^traordinary  one 
.which  shpuld  refiis^  tQ.  work  a  coal  minp  beca,u$e  a  col- 
liery is  a  dangerous  and  a  dirty  occupation. 

But  if  the  proprietors  were  npt  thus  compelled,  by 
the  natural  course  of  events,  to  accumulate  a  population 
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en  A^irmftvilittd or  other  laod^  linl  AtA  tiwy  ifero^tdi 
ktid  wliere  Id;  pnesaat  Ihey  oolgr  follow^  it  b*  plaiathat 
A^j  tMiA  only  etfott  thw  object  hf-aSbnag  theic  forani 
on  tMter  temns  tlum  dieir  netgUbonrs,  Tins  thmipciM* 
tice  would  beeome  a  mere,  coratneroial  specttlatioD,  in 
uliich  a  landholder  would  saorifice  a  given  sum  in.  the 
ihape  of  r^ntf  for  the  ctmtingent  acquHHtien/of  a^itbef 
in  that  of  a  profit  on  kelp.  He  must  needs,  see  that  be  is 
paying  the  price  of  labour  in  t«PO  forms;  andif,  ftom 
avarice  or  ignorance,  he  becomes  a  loser  by  his  projects^ 
it  is  not  a  subject  for  the  interference  of  others.  I^ike  all 
other  speculations,  it  will  in  time  rectify  itself  if  wrongs 
and  must  be  left  to  that  freedom  under  which  alone  com«- 
merce  can  thrive. 

It  is  probably  true,  that,  in  some,  places,  there  are 
tracts  of  maritime  land  now  occupied  by  small  tenants, 
under  bad  management,  whi^h,  if  less  diidded^  and  in 
better  hands,  wopid  return  a  greater  agricultural  profit 
to  the  landholder  than  that  which  he  qow  derives  from 
Ae  manufacture  of  kelp*  But  to  change  the  existing 
system,  in  the  present  state  and  under  the  present  dtstiri- 
bution  of  the  popidation,  by  violent  means,  is  not  easy; 
nor  can  it  be  contemplated  with  any  satisfaction,  since  it 
is  to  extend  too  far,  that  condensation  of  farms  which^ 
hitherto  beneficial,  has  already  produced  the  migration 
to  the  sea  shores,  after  the  simplest  change  of  place  had 
teased' to  beftirther  practicable.  In  such  a  case  as  this, 
ibe  moral  and  pditical  effects  would  be  truly  painful ; 
asitiis  species  of  population  scaixely  possesses  the  means 
t>f  emigration.  But  that  sonfe  more  changes  of  this 
nature  will,  in  time,  take  place,  is  as  certain  as  that  they 
have  already  t^en  made.  That  they  will  be  beneficial  to 
'Ibe  cpmnKinity  at  large,  is  equally  certain ;  but  it  is  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be  gradual;  not  forced,  but 
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iowi]i§^  out  of  the  nataral  progress  of  iinproTeiiiei|t,aiid 
effected  widi  the  least  possible  safiering  to  those  whe^ 
must  finally  be  displaced.  Under  such  a  change^  an  in-^ 
dependent  dass  of  labovrars  will  arise,  and  the  mann&c- 
tore  of  kelp  will  then  demand  new  calculations. 

It  cannot  be  admitted,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
farms^  the  estates  would  gain  more  by  diverting  all  the 
sea-weed  to  the  purpose  of  manure,  as  has  been  argued. 
There  is  no  want  of  additional  manure  on  the  small  farms, 
as  far  as  they  are  now  cultivated ;  nor  would  the  mere 
increase  of  this  article  enable  these  tenants  to  improve 
larger  tracts  of  land.  The  heaping  of  sea-weed  on  bare 
rocks  or  wet  bogs,  will  not  alone  make  them  productive. 
A  different  population,  with  a  different  distribution  of 
capital  and  employment,  are  required  before  more  exten- 
fiive  tracts  can  be  effectually  improved ;  and  whenever 
this  change  shall  take  place,  there  will  be  no  great  difii- 
culty  in  discovering  whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  make 
kelp  or  to  raise  potatoes  and  corn. 

Our  landing  in  Harris  was  attended  by  an  event 
equally  unexpected  and  painful.  An  unfortunate  female 
had  been  brought  from  Benbecula,  accused  of  infanticide ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  detain  her  there  in  her  long  pas- 
;9age  to  the  county  jail.  Even  without  the  feelings  with 
which  the  humane  Beccaria  (and  I  might  add  yoltaire)^ 
has  inspired  his  readers  respecting  this  most  distressing 
.crime,  the  inroad  thus  suddenly  made  on  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  our  ideas  and  thoughts,  was  extreme.  Hearing 
little  of  delinquency  in  this  remote  country,  and  strongly 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  moral  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants, the  immediate  presence  of  even  far  .slighter  de- 
pravity than  this  would  have  been  strongly  felt ;  as  if  it 
were  possible  that  crimes  should  not  exist  in  every  state 
.of  SQciety  throughout  so  numerous  a  population.    Yet 
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tfiat  tbciy  are  more  rare  than*  in  those  places  where  the 
population  is  accumulated  in  towns,  is  no  less  true  in 
fact,  than  thiit  the  general  principle  is  itself  true. 

It  ii  m.eant  to  be  quaintly  remarked,  when  it  is  said 
that  doinestic  or  personal  theft  is  rare  in  the  Highlands 
because  there  is  nothing  to  steal.  There  is  certainly  just 
as  much  truth  as  wit  hi  the  obfirervation ;  but  I  still  be- 
lieve that  the  propensity  is  really  rare,  if  not  absent. 
The  desire  to  steal,  where  it  exists,  will  never  want  sub- 
jects for  its  exercise ;  and  a  well-trained  London  adept 
would  not  be  long  in  finding  matter  for  the  exertion  of 
his  ingenuity.  It  is  a  suffi<;ient  answer  indeed  to  the 
piece  of  wit  above  quoted,  that  clothes  and  new  linen  are 
exposed  to  bleach  for  days,  or  even  weeks,  in  situations 
whefethey  cannot  be  watched,  and  with  perfect  security. 
The  same  remark  is  true  of  the  stacks  of  salt  fish  which 
remain  piled  up  on  the  shores  in  safety,  even  among  a 
people  who,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  would  be  consi- 
dered as  starving.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  bold 
Highlander  from  stopping  a  monied  English  traveller  in 
thd  secluded  roads  or  wild  passes  of  this  country;  but 
such  acts  are  utterly  unknown.  The  ancient  creaghs  on 
the  cattle  of  the  Lowlanders,  were  of  another  character, 
and  will  come  under  review  hereafter.  As  to  the  case  of 
Sutherland,  which!  mentioned  before,  it  is. peculiar ;  and 
it  .must  be  hoped  that  it  is  ao  exception  to  the  general 
character,  of  the  country. 

With  respect  to  the  islands,  this  is  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, even  in  a  legal  view;  as  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice  is  far  from  convenient.  In  the 
case  of  this  culprit,  a  voyage,  firat  from  Benbecula  to 
Harris,  was  to  be  followed  by  another  to  Sky,  whence 
there  was  a  third  voyiage  to  Loch  Carron,  to  be  succeeded 
by  a  long  land  journey  to  Inverness.    These  sea  voyages, 
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and  the  nature  of  the  country,  render  such  a  journey 
more  incouTenient  than  it  would  be  at  present  to  trans- 
port a  criminal  and  the  requisite  witnesses,  from  London 
to  Thurso,  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles.  Except 
at  Portree,  moreover,  there  is  no  jail  throughout  the 
islands ;  another  frequent  cause  of  inconvenience,  par<* 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  detention  before  trial,  for  crimes 
of  less  magnitude.  The  presence  of  Justices  of  Peace 
in  some  districts,  renders  the  investigation  of  crimi- 
nal charges  comparatively  easy  in  these ;  but  in  many 
of  the  smaller  or  remote  islands,  where  the  proprietors 
are  generally  absent,  and  where  there  are  neither  clergy- 
men nor  principal  tenants,  there  are  no  ready  means  of 
making  such  investigations.  The  abolition  of  the  local 
and  hereditary  jurisdictions  was  unquestionably  as  un- 
avoidable as  it  was  necessary ;  but  some  better  provision 
for  the  ends  of  justice  than  are  now  found,  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  adopted  to  replace  them.  Fortunately, 
the  Scottish  law  does  not  condemn  the  injwed  party  to 
the  additional  injury  of  sustaining  the  expenses  of  a  cri«i 
minal  prosecution ;  so  that,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  dw- 
tance  of  the  courts  of  justice  is  of  much  less  moment  than 
it  would  be  in  England. 

There  are  similar  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  the 
case  of  civil  breaches  of  the  law,  or  of  the  various  mintnr 
subjects  of  contention  which  cannot  fail  to  arise  in  every 
society.  If  however  the  people  are  deprived  of  the  luX" 
uries  of  litigation  in  which  their  Norman  ancestors  de- 
lighted, and  in  which  they  yet  delight  wherever  they 
have  the  means,  they  are  also  saved  from  its  plains:  and 
those  wits  who  amuse  themselves  with  thiaweak  points  of 
legal  procedure,  will  perhaps  consider  that  the  gain  ex- 
ceeds the  loss.  Be  the  wit  such  as  it  may,  the  remark  i& 
true  enough ;  notwithstanding  the  defensive  reasonings 
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of  Jeremy  Bentham  in  fisiTour  of  cheap  law ;  siace  the 
examples  of  the  Isle  of  Mann  and  of  Guernsey  ishow, 
tfi^,  pro?ided  the  combatants  ean  but  gdt  access  to  tbe 
field  of  battle,  it  is  indifferent  how  small  the  subject  of 
coBiention  b,  or  at  what  expense  it  is  pursued,  when  the 
habit  exists  and  tbe  passions  are  excited.  Here,  wberef 
that  Iit%8tioQ  is  impossible,  ak  much  from  poverty  on 
the  one  band  as  from  expense  on  the  other,  the  injiiry 
»  endured,  or  the  arbitration  e#  some  good^nfO^red  Jus« 
tice  or  Cl&gymm  satisfies,  at  least  the  winning  party; 
and,  asitt  all  such  cases,  some  one  must  lose,  the  conuau-^ 
nity  at  large  stands  just  on  tbe  same  gtouiid  as  it  would 
have  done  under  a  more  tecbnicail,  if  not  a  better,  dis- 
pensation than  that  of  La  Fontaine's  Juge  de  Mesle. 

The  law  of  the  two  straws  milst  find  an  advocate 
in  Jenemy;  because  the  system  of  perfection  increases 
die  already  sufficient  inequality  between  the  rich  and  the 
pooi^    Hence  the  superiority  of  Turkish  justice,  of  that 
which  is  speedy.    It  is  like  war,  where  it  is  often  better 
to  decide  quickly  wrong  than  slowly  right.    As  the  gene- 
ral interest  of  the  whole  is  the  prime  and  ultimate  end  of 
justice,  that  object  is  attained  when  one  party  gains  what 
the  other  loses :  it  is  far  otherwise  where  a  third  inter- 
feres to  devour  the  oyster,  and  both  become  losers.  In  all 
cases,  it  is  admitted  ths^  tbe  event  is  regulated  by  chance* 
not  by  right;  and  the  cheapest  lottery  is  therefore  the 
best.     It  is  an  argument  against  Turkish  law,  that  the 
weightiest  purse  carries  the  victoryi    It  would  be  pru- 
dent to  seek  a^  better,  since  better  may  be  found.    This 
admits  of  the  retort  uncourteous :  the  weightiest  purse 
CMTtes  it  either  way;  the  form  only  changed,  tbe  matter 
the  same.  Hence  also  the  Western  Islands  arein  that  happy 
condition  covertly  lauded  by  Plato  when  be  remarks  that 
the  swarming  of  lawyers  is  the  sign  of  a  profligate  and 
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diseased  republic;  while  our  worthjr Craelliav^e alscf ei^t-^ 
caped  the  evils  for  which  Livy  abases  their  Gaaiisb 
ancestors.  As  to  what  Salisburiensis,  Geraldus,  tod 
Broterui^  say,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  you,  a  Lawyer 
as  well  as  a  Poet.  But  I  must  say  no  more  about  law^ 
lest,  *' vastissimis  glossarum  voluminibus  me  obruent 
inexpugnabiles  Juristce."  Only,  as  the  world  has  noiT 
undergone  the  three  conditions  of  being  governed  by 
Soldiers,  by  Priests,  and  by  Lawyers,  it  seems  fully  time 
that  Physic  should  also  take  its  turn,  and  that  Ire  should 
at  length  pass  under  the  dominion  of  Doctors  and  Apo^ 
thecaries.  Which  seems  about  to  happen*  Why  there 
are  no  lawyers  in  the  Islands  to  teach  the  people  how  to 
quarrel  and  spend  their  money,  is  plain  enough*  Tley 
irould  not  indeed  find  it  difficult  to  quarrel^  but  they  have 
no  money  to  spend.  Else,  doubtless,  they  would  soon 
learn  to  follow  the  practices  of  their  litigious  Normati 
brethren  of  Mann.  It  has  equally  been  remarked  by 
wondering  naturalists  that  there  are  no  swallows  in  this 
country.  The  cause  is  plain :  we  may  say  of  it  as  was  ^aid 
of  Domitian ;  a  fly  cannot  live  in  Uist  and  Harris.  It  has 
also  been  said  of  Westminster  Hall  that  there  are  no  spi-* 
ders,  because  it  is  built  of  Irish  oak.  Causa  pto  noti 
causa  again.  There  would  be  no  lawyers  there,  if  there 
'  were  as  few  clients  as  there  are  flies. 

If  the  good  and  the  evil  here  neutralize  each  other, 
there  is  a  point  of  law  of  daily  occurrence  between  the 
King  and  his  insular  subjects  in  this  country,  wheris  the  ' 
evil  is  inflicted,  and  the  little  good  which  the  ca^e  might 
admit  in  alleviation,  is  withheld.  This  is  a  fiscal  ques- 
tion ;  it  cannot  be  called  a  difficulty,  as  the  remedy  would 
not  be  hard  to  find.  The  Highlanders  may  be  allowed 
to  complain  of  unredressed  grievances;  but  let  them 
complain  of  themselves;  of  the  neglect  of  those  repre- 
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sentatires  who  exist  only  that  they  may  watch,  as  they  do 
not,  over  the  interests  of  their  constituents*  There  are 
no  collectors  appointed  to  receive  the  taxes ;  although 
there  is  no  deficiency  in  the  distribution  of  the  usual 
warnings,  or  in  that  accuracy  in  exacting  which  must  be 
expected  in  every  financial  system.  Hence  the  contribu- 
tors are  obliged  to  pay  them  to  the  proper  officers  in 
their  respective  county-towns,  placed  at  such  enormous 
distances  as  Inverness  and  Dingwall ;  and  thus  they  are, 
not  only  charged  with  the  tax  itself,  but  with  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  agency  and  correspondence  and 
trangnussion,  for  sums  which  seldom  exceed  a  few  shil- 
lings, and  which,  however  small,  are  important  to  persons 
whose  annual,  rents  do  not  often  exceed  four  or  five 
'pounds.  Errors,  always  unavoidable,  are  here  necessa-* 
rily  frequent ;  while  the  unfortunate  contributor  is  thus 
subjected  to  a  correspondence  which  may  exceed  his 
tax,  and  to  surcharges  from  which  he  cannot  appeal. 
No  lenity  of  administration  can  remove  this  grievance; 
as  the  irritation  of  a  tax  seldom  bears  any  proportion  to 
its  actual  value,  and  as  a  few  instances  of  vexation  are 
sufficient  to  overwhelm  a  thousand  acts  of  mildness  or 
forbearance.  It  is  said  in  defence  of  this,  that  the  taxes 
would  not  pay  the  expense  of  collecting.  There  are 
politicians  who  would  answer,  that  they  ought  not  there- 
fore to  be  collected  at  all :  but  it  does  not  appear  very 
di^Scult  to  £nd  an  expedient,  by  placing  the  collection 
in  the  hands  of  the  excise  officers,  who  are  present 
everywhere. 

Bowdill,  though  a  small  village,  is  the  capital  and 
9ote  town  of  this  mountainous  and  rugged  district,  which 
contains  so  little  arable  land  as  to  be  very  sparingly  in- 
habited elsewhere.  In  past  times,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
the  jses^t  of  amonastery  for  Regular  Canons,  founded  by 
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Macleod  of  Harris  and  dedicated  to  St.  Colamba,  aod  to 
have  formed  a  priQcipal  possession  of  the  Churoh;  if  in- 
deed it  be  true  that  it  once  contained  twelve  churches. 
It  is  also  said  further,  that  there  was  a  church  here 
dedicated  to  St.  Clement,  and  that  it  was  founded  by 
David  the  first  in  1124.  I  know  not  that  tfiese  difficnl- 
ties  can  be  reconciled.  As  to  the  twelve  churches,  how- 
ever, I  imagine  this  must  be  taken  with  some  correction ; 
as  the  existence  of  so  many  churches  for  worship  is 
scarcely  possible,  when  the  whole  present  nopniation, 
surely  much  more  dense  than  in  those  days,  cannot  fill 
that  one  which  now  alone  remains.  If  the  assertion  be 
true  in  any  shape,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  these  were 
votive  chapels  similar  to  those  of  Barra.  The  present 
church  is  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  is  an  object  of 
curiosity,  as  being  the  only  catholic  structure  which  re- 
mains entire  throughout  the  Western  Islands.  How  it 
was  spared  at  the  Reformation,  we  are  not  informed.  It 
is  rendered  still  more  curious  by  some  extraordinary 
sculptures  on  its  front  which  do  not  bear  description. 
How  they  were  evfer  attached  to  a  Christian  church,  may 
well  be  matter  of  surprise,  unless  we  could  imagine 
this  establishment  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
Templars ;  as  we  shouM  rather  have  expected  to  bave 
found  them  in  Hindostan.  The  only  thing  that  cottM 
give  the  least  colour  to  such  a  supposition,  is  a  tradition 
that,  in  Sky,  there  was  once  a  college  of  this  order  near 
Portree ;  a  tale,  nevertheless,  to  which  it  is  very  dtfflcuU 
to  give  credit. 

The  intricacy  of  the  Sound  of  Harris  renders  it  quite 
impossible  to  navigate  it  without  a  pilot ;  and  even  wilh 
the  aid  of  Rory  Macdonald,  it  was  among  the  most  for- 
midable operations,  with  a  head  wind  and  sea,  that  I 
have  witnessed.    It  is  a  chaos  of  rocks  and  islands.    I 
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thought  our  fal  Captain  would  have  fainted  with  the 
fright;  and  had  not  Rory  threatened  to  throw  him  over- 
board, be  would  have  lost  the  vessel  and  ended  in  fat- 
tening lobsters.  West  Loch  Tarbet  is  a  very  deep  in- 
dentation,  separated  from  the .  East  Loch  of  the  same 
name,  only  by  a  very  narrow  neck,  and  both  of  them 
being  rendered  very  intricate  by  rocks  and  islands. 
This  neck  forms  a  natural  boundary  between  Harris  and 
Lewis,  which  however  constitute  but  one  island,  al- 
thwigh  that  haisi  no  name.  But  it  does  not  mark  the 
political  division  between  the  two  estates;  these  being 
sepahited  by  an  imaginary  line  further  to  (he  north. 
L^ng,  and  Clisseval,  which  I  ascended,  are  about  2600 
feet  or  more  in  height :  and  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a 
more  savage  and  melancholy  view  than  that  obtained 
from  them.  Barren  and  black  as  the  analogous  parts  of 
North  Uist,  the  flatter  parts  of  this  view  possess  none  of 
its  singularity,  nor  any  of  that  brilliancy  which  is  there 
the  residt  of  the  minute  intermixture  of  the  land  and  the 
^ater.  A  more  joyless  desert  could  not  well  be  ima- 
gined; while  the  mountainous  part  displays  a  greats 
extenft  of  bar^  rock  add  bla^k  bog  than  I  have  seen  io 
tmj  part  of  Scotland. 

On  die  west  coast,  Scarpa  and  Taransa  are  two  con- 
spicuous islands,  the  former  being  a  single  mountain 
about  1000  feet  high.  On  the  east  side,  Roneval  presents 
a  striking  example  of  the  force  of  the  winds  in  these  re« 
gions.  From  the  north-west,  straight  and  deep  trenches 
lire  drawn  for  nmny  hundred  yards  in  length ;  two,  or 
even  three  feet  deep,  and  four,  five,  or  more,  in  breadth ; 
as  if  made  by  a  gigantic  plough.  These  are  determined 
by  «ome  interval  among  the  rocks,  guiding  the  wind  on 
one  point ;  whente,  after  having  first  made  a  lodgment, 
it  proceeds,  as  if  by  sap,  till  it  has  produced  effects 
th^t  seem  almost  incredible. 
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Gratun  says  that  two  things  are  necessary  towards 
a  good  history;  first,  that  the  acts  be  well  performed, 
and  next  that  they  be  well  told.  He  had  probably  been 
reading  Adam  Smith  on  the  making  of  a  pin ;  and  on 
this  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  must  it  hare  been* 
that  Macanlay  wirote  a  voyage  to  that  St.  Kilda  which  he 
never  saw,  and  that  Alexander  longed  for  Homer  to 
celebrate  his  exploits.  There  have  been  two  or  three 
doable-headed  soldiers  indeed,  such  as  Ceesarand  Xeno- 
phon,  who  have  managed  to  fight  and  write  both.  But 
the  principle  is  palpably  a  bad  one;  nor  is  it  possible  that 
any  one,  amid  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  thinking  and 
doing,  can  possibly  know  what  he  himself  thought  and 
did,  half  so  well  as  the  miEui  who,  some  nine  or  twenty 
centuries  after,  comes  to  the  task  with  leisure  and  time 
for  reflection,  cool  in  his  head  and  warm  in  his  closet. 
We  are  peculiarly  ill  judges  of  our  own  feelings  and 
^ipinioDs,  because  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  feeling  to 
absorb  and  pervert  reason,  and  of  opinions  to  run  away 
with  it»  Hence  it  is  reasonable  that  Dn  Hawkesworth 
should  have  Celt  Queen  Oberea's  flame  and  Sir  Joseph's 
frosts  better  than  themselves  did ;  very  reasonable  indeed. 
But  as  I  can  find  no  one  to  write  my  account  of  St.  Kilda 
for  me,  I  must  needs  make  the  best  of  it  that  I  can* 

On  approaching  the  landing  place,  wfaerei  a  crowd 
^f  people  was  ready  to  receive  us,  a  tall  and  matron<^ 
like  female  figure  advanced  before  the  rest,  with  an  air 
pf  j^^ii^ed  dignity  and  command,  hailing  us  wilh  the 
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words  ^  Fiiends  or  eoemies/'  We  had  no  sooner  satis- 
fied the  governor,  who  seemed  to  be  Martin's  Amazon 
Queen  again  reyired,  than-  the  whole  of  the  people 
rushed  down  into  the  water,  and  seizing  on  the  gunwales 
of  the  boat,  hauled  us  up  dry  before  we  well  knew  where 
we  were.  We  could  not  but  admire  the  oourage  of  the 
Minister's  wife,  who  suspected  us  to  be  Americans,  re- 
maining ignorant  of  the  peace  that  had  not  long  been 
concluded.  They  received  this  news  with  joy,  estimat- 
ing, like  their  betters,  that  war  from  which  they  were 
remote,  just  as  it  affected  themselves.  In  an  American 
war,  they  participated  with  peculiar  feeling,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  defenceless  situation,  but  because  it 
had  raised  the  price  of  tobacco;  an  article  through  which 
the  readiest  access  to  their  heart  and  services  is  gained. 

If  oiir  new  friends  had  thus  experienced  some  of  %h$ 
pains  of  ignorance,  they  had  also  enjoyed  its  bliss;  if 
indeed  an  inhabitant  of  St.  Kilda  could  feel  any  concern 
respecting  the  dynasty  that  might  rule  in  France,  or  how 
the  disturbed  balance  of  Europe  was  to  be  readjusted. 
They  had  imagined  themselves  at  peace  with  Napoleon, 
and  at  peace  they  were.  But  while,  good  easy  people, 
they  dreamed  in  full  security,  Elba  had  appeared  and 
vanished  in  the  political  lantern,  the  drama  of  the  hun- 
dred days  had  been  performed,  and  the  curtain  had  de- 
scended at  Waterloo  over  the  fears  and  anxieties  of  all 
Europe;  of  all  the  world  except  St.  Kildau  But  this 
news  excited  little  emotion:  it  had  no  influence  on  the 
price  of  tobacco.  The  rebellion  of  former  days  had  been 
a  subject  of  far  different  interest  to  their  ancestors;  since, 
of  the  only  two  powers  they  then  knew  in  the  world, 
their  diief,  Madeod,  had  delared  war  against  King 
Creorge.  But  the  presence  of  the  Ex-emperor  himself 
could  not  have  excited  more  commotion  than  our  own  did. 
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The  risks  of  strangerB  are  few  and  rare;  and  every 
avatar  of  Ibis  nature  was  wdl  remembered.  He  that  bas 
no  other  means  of  clambering  np  to  Ibe  temple  of  fam^ 
may  come  4b  Sk«  Kildia:  he  will  assnredly  be  remeitibered 
in  Its  archives;  and  some  future  Msirtin  or  Macaniay 
shall  record  him  in  calf  well  bound,  as  I  myself  trast  to 
be  recorded,  for  no  good,  by  some  one  who  may'  dis- 
cover that  CoDochan  is  higher  or  lower  than  I  found 
it,  or  that  the  lails  of  the  sheep  are  not  two  but  three 
inches  long. 

My  progress,  as  Queen  Eli»dbeth  xsitted  it,  through 
the  .island,  was  attended  by  all  the  male  popnalation 
down  to  Ihe  age  of  six.  You  have  seen  a  Jack  Pnddii^ 
At  a  country  fair  followed  by  a  rabble  of  boys ;  but  here 
it  was  all  in  kindness,  as  of  people  ^that  lovied  too 
well ;"  for  if  their  curiosity  was  great,  their  civility  and 
good  humour  were  stiil  greater.  But  when  I  placed  tike 
mountain  barometer  on  thb  top  of  Cenochan,  splendid  in 
all  Its  polished  brass,  the  presence  of  Mary  Tofts  in  the 
very  act  could  not  have  excited  more  astonishment.  I  left 
it  to  my  Highland  interpreter  to  explain  the  nature  and 
object  of  this  incantation ;  and  have  little  doubt  that  it 
will  be  remembered  for  generations.  This  point  is  not  a 
mountain,  as  my  'predecessors  have  called  it,  butnierely 
the  summit  of  the  uiieven  ridge  which  farms  the  island. 
i  found  the  height  to  be  1880  feet^  whidb  is  therefore 
the  greatest  elevation  <tf  St.  Kilda.  Martin  is  not  far 
from  the  mark  when  hh  calk  it  200  faAoms ;  but  Mac- 
aulary,  who  appears  to  have  deleradned  to  wrke  a  book 
without  materials,  calls  it  the  ^*  Teneriffb  of  Britain,"  and 
m^kes  it  5400  feet,  ''  900  lathoms.''  If  he  ever  did  see 
it,  we  may  know  hchv  to  estimate  fhe  value  of  his  obser- 
vations on  things  that  admit  neither  of  weight  nor  mea- 
idure :  <<  So  much  for  Buckingham." 
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Martin,  though  a  very  different  person,  is  a  most  provok'- 
ing  fellow.    He  was  a  native  of  Sky,  and  bad  therefore 
ready  access  to  information ;  he  was  not  illiterate ;  lie  was 
a  scientific  man,  becanse  he  was  a  physician  or  a  surgeon 
acquainted  with  natural  history ;  and  he  was  employed 
by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  to  investigate  that  of  all  the  islands. 
But  his  propensities  seem  to  have  been  directed  rathet*  to 
supernatural  history :  and  having  fulfilled  his  contract, 
it  must  be  supposed,  in  discussing  gulls,  kittiwakes,  and 
weeds,  he  seems  to  have  thought  the  opinions  of  second- 
sighted  impostors  and  the  metaphysics  of  ghosts  and  gob- 
linsj  of  more  value  than  the  manners  and  opinions  of 
Kving  men,  or  llie  stale  of  a  country  then  utterly  unlike 
in  condition  to  any  land  nnd&r  the  sun.    It  was  left  for 
Birt  to  tell  us  all  that  we  do  know  of  the  fligblands  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  centirry ;  and,  suc^  as  his  infor- 
maljoti  is,  it  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  solitary.   Martin  might 
have'd<M(ie  nnicti  more ;  as  he  had  the  advantage  of  longer 
reddeqce,  ilreer  access,  and  greater  intimacy ;  while  a 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Islands  in  his  day,  would 
have  led  us  back,  for  another  century  or  perhaps  much 
more,  to  a  condition  of  things  and  a  history  of  manners, 
CHStoms,  and  opinions,  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Inverness  where  Birt  wrote,  had„  though  only  twenty 
yeare  later,  already  undergone  most  material  changes. 
In  tiie  islands,  in  Martin's  time,  the  Chiefi  of  Clans  not 
only  retaliied  all  their  influepce,  but  much  of  their  mu- 
tmat  jealousies  and  hostflities.     Foreign  manners  and 
usages  were  tmknown  ov  despised ;  and  all  that,  respect- 
ing whUAi  we  are  most  curioNis  in  this  strange  modifica- 
tion df  the  feudal  system,  remained  in  its  original  condi- 
tion.   But  it  was  Ms  misfortune,  or  rather  ours,  that  he 
seems  to  have  supposed  what  was  femiliar  to  himself  un- 
interesting to  his  readers ;  and  thus,  in  lamenting  over 
\ 
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what  cannot  now  be  repaired,  we  must  reg;ret  that  want 
of  the  knowledge  of  man  and  of  his  institutions,  which 
disqualified  him  forjudging  of  what  was  worthy  of  re- 
cord. Had  all  his  ghosts  been  laid  in  the  Red  Sea,  it 
would  hare  been  little  loss ;  but  he  is  not  the  only  tra« 
Teller  who  has  trudged  orer  the  world  and  found  nothing 
to  describe. 

If,  on  the  subject  of  St.  Kilda,  he  has  furnished  us 
with  something  by  which  we  may  form  an  opinion  of  the 
manners  and  usages  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  his  visit, 
he  has  hardly  given  us  any  means  of  judging  how  far 
they  were  then  distinguished  from  their  neighbours :  at 
present,  they  seem  to  dilOTer  in  nothing  irom  the  people 
of  the  adjacent  islands.  Their  communication  with  these, 
now  more  frequent  than  in  former  days,  if  still  rare, 
added  to  the  appointment  of  a  resident  minister,  has  pro- 
bably had  an  effect  in  softening  down  any  differences 
that  might  formerly  have  existed,  and  in  bringing  the 
whole  to  one  level.  Had  they  remained  stationary  from 
that  day,  while  the  others  were  advancing,  there  might 
now  indeed  have  been  found  some  interesting  pecaliari«> 
ties.  But  we  must  not  imagine  Martin's  book  the  present 
standard,  as  has  been  idly  and  too  generally  done,  for  the 
Highlands  at  large.  They  have  sailed  down  the  stream 
of  time  with  their  neighbours ;  the  anchor  alone  remain- 
ing to  show  where  the  vessel  once  lay.  There  is  some- 
thing, however,  in  the  very  name  of  St.  Kilda,  which 
excites  expectation.  Remote  and  solitary,  the  spirit  of 
romance  appears  still  to  dwejl  in  the  clouds  and  storms 
that  separate  this  narrow  spot  from  the  world ;  but,  like 
other  spirits,  it  vanishes  at  the  rude  touch  of  investiga- 
tion. Still,  this  island  will  be  interesting  to  him  whose 
amusement  it  may  be  to  study  the  varieties  of  human  life 
and  manners;  to  contemplate -the  various'  modes  undcir 
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.wbi<;h  happiness  is  distributed,  and  to  seek  for  that  spot 
in  which  misery  is  exhibited  under  new  forms*  Nor  will 
the  curiosity  that  is  excited  by  a  people  destined  to  live 
in  comparative  ignorance  of  the  manners,  events,*  im- 
provements,  and  opinions,  of  the  world  at  large,  depart 
unsatisfied.  But  it  is  time  to  come  back  to  "  nos  mou- 
tons ;"  though  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  describe  the  island 
first  and  the  sheep  afterwards. 

As  far  as  I  could  judge  by  pacing,  St.  Kilda  is  about 
three  miles  long,  and,  where  widest,  nearly  two ;  its  shape 
resembling  somewhat  that  of  a  leg  of  mutton;  to  use  ai| 
elegant  comparison*  Martin  calls  it  two  miles  long;  he 
is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  me.  On  the  southeast 
side  there  is  a  bay  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth  an4 
depth;  the  land  descending  to  it  by  a  stf3ep  decliyityi 
and  terminating,  on  one  part,  in  a  stony  and  sandy  beacfa| 
and,  on  the  other,  in  those  low  shelving  rocks  which  form 
the  landing  place,  near  to  which  the  town  is  situat<ed, 
This  bay  is  covered  by  the  lofty  and  picturesque  rock 
I^evenish;  and  its  eastern  precipitous  boundary  increase^ 
in  height  in  proceeding  round  the  point  toward  the 
north-east*  Here  the  precipice  may  indeed  be  called  for* 
midable;  the  high  hill  Conochan  being  cut  down  almost 
abruptly,  from  near  its  summit  to  the  very  water's  edge* 
It  cannot  therefore  be  much  less  than  1300  feet  high ; 
and,  jnnless  it  is  exceeded  by  that  of  Foula  in  Shetland| 
which  J  was  unable  to  measure,  it  is  the  loftiest  cliff  in 
Britain.  It  is  a  dizzy  altitude  to  the  spectator  who  looks 
from  above  on  the  inaudible  waves  dashing  below;  and 
though  too  well  versed  in  this  kind  of  scenery  and  ad- 
venture to  feel  any  thing  for  myself  on  such  occasions^ 
I  must  confess  that  it  exceeded  the  stability  of  my  ner- 
vous system  to  witness  the  descent  of  one  of  the  bird- 
catchers,  who  was  parading  with  the  hair  rope  round  hi> 
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waist,  aad  only  wdling  the  word  of  oominaiid ;  anxioQir, 
as  it  seemed,  to  make  a  display,  but  qai#e  as  welt  pleased 
to  remain  where  Ke  was. 

All  this  is  fearftit  and  sublime,  but  it  transcends  the 
bounds  of  the  picturesque ;  as  all  objects  must  where  the 
impression  is  rather  made  on  the  mind  than  the  eye.  Be 
who  is  not  accustomed  lo  analyze  landscape,  to  combine 
it  with  its  moral  associations,  to  look  at  it  with  the  eye  of 
a  poet  as  of  a  painter,  must  blame  himself,  not  the  art 
nor  his  subject,  if  neither  terror  is  feh  nor  dlinger  appre^ 
bended  from  his  picture;  if  the  contention  of  the  elements 
is  not  heard  by  the  eye,  and  if  the  awe  produced'  by  dl-' 
mensions  before  which  man  feels  himself  but.  as  an  insect, 
is  not  excited  by  a  few  square  feet  of  canvas.  To  at- 
tempt such  subjects,  is  to  mistake  the  object  and  powers 
of  art. 

There  are  some  rocky  points  near  the  foot  of  this  pre- 
cipice, one  of  them  presenting  a  magnificent  natural  arch, 
which,  in  any  other  situation,  would  be  striking,  but  are 
here  lost  in  the  overpowering  vicinity  of  the  cliffs  that 
tower  above  them.  In  proceeding,  these  sOon  become 
low ;  but  at  the  north-western  extren^'ty,  the  island  agam 
rises  into  a  hill  nearly  as  high  as  Conochan,  terminating 
all  round  towards  the  sea  by  formidable  precipices,  which 
are  continued  nearly  to  the  south-eastem  point  of  the  bay. 
Here,  a  rock,  separated  by  a  fissure  from  the  island,  dis- 
plays the  remains  of  an  ancient  work;  whence  it  has  de- 
rived the  name  of  Dune.  The  sur&ce  of  the  land  forma 
an  uneven  ridge,  scmiewhat  rocky  to  the  south,  but  pre- 
senting elsewhere  a  nearly  uniform,  smooth,  and  green 
surface.  Excepting  some  imperfect  peat  on  the  highest 
point,  the  whole  is  covered  by  a  thick  turf  of  the  finest 
and  freshest  verdure:  the  consequence,  probiEibly,  as 
much  of  its  perfect  drainage  as  of  its  trap  soil.    It  con- 
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tains  three  principal  springs,  of  wbveh  Tober-nam-buy 
rise»by  a  targe  welly  producing  at' once  a  eoosiderable 
stream.  My  followers  spoke  of  it  iiritb  great  enthusiasm^ 
as  abounding  in  all  sorts  of  good  quaHties.  The  love  of 
water^  simply,  for  its  own  sake,  and  independently  of  any 
Iradttionary  virtues,  is  universial  among  the  Highlandersy 
whp  stop  to  drink  at  OTory  stream  that  trickles  down  a 
rock,  whether  thirsty  or  not.  "  Very  fine  water ;  no  such 
water  in  your  country,"  is  a  common  remark ;  and  they 
seem  to  drink  it  out  of  mere  pride,  because  there  **  is.  no 
such  water  any  where  as  in  the  Highlands."  They  seem 
to  have  as  much  respect  for  it  as  good  Izaak  Walton, 
who  calls  it  the  eldes^t  daughter  of  Creation.  Truly  they 
are  entitled  to  some  advantages  in  return  for  the  waters 
in  which  they  are  for  ever  enveloped,  in  the  shape  of 
clouds,  fogs,  mists,  rains,  rivers,  takes,  and  bogs. 

The  small  island  Soa  is  a  lofty  green  hill,  precipit- 
ous nearly  on  all  sides,  and  separated  from  the  north- 
western extremity  of  St.  Kilda  by  a  narrow  strait,  in 
which  lie  two  picturesque  rocks,  one  of  them  being  per- 
forated by  an  arched  passage.  The  view  from  above  is 
singularly  striking,  and  even  sublime,  from  the  depth 
and  narrowness  of  the  chasm  and  the  wildness  of  the  en- 
closing rocks.  The  light  of  the  day  did  not  seem  to 
reach  it,  the  objects  being  illuminated  by  the  reflections 
from  the  sea,  as  it  foamed  through ;  the  mists  which  rose 
fiY>m  the  breaking  waves,  adding  to  a  depth  that  seemed 
indefinite,  and  the  lig^t  thin  clouds,  which  were  flying 
in- from  the  western  ocean,  at  every  instant  involving  the 
summits  of  the  cliffs  so  as  to  produce  the  most  magnifi- 
cent effects  of  light  and-  shadow,  added  to  a  mysterious 
and  romantic  uncertainty,  which  seemed  to  remove  it 
from  the  world  of  realities;  a  vision  of  some  disturbed 
dream.  jSoa  is  said  to  contain  four  or  five  hundred  sheep. 
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perfectly  wiltf,  wbkh  the  people  contriye  to  cateh  and 
bring  away;  but  how  they  climbed  up  to  it  or  howtbey 
descended,  it  was  only  for  themselves  to  comprehend. 

Though  the  outline  of  St.  Kilda  is  never  sufficiently 
elevated  or  varied  to  afford  a  picturesque  object,  itis 
subject  to  atmospheric  effects  which  offer  endless  studies 
for  the  higher  and  poetical  department  of  landscape. 
Fertile  as  are  the  other  islands  of  this  sea  in  all  the  acci- 
dents of  colour  and  light  that  arise  from  these  changes, 
they  fall  far  short  of  this  one,  where  the  variations  of  the 
atmosphere  are  incessant,  where  they  are  accompanied  by 
effects,  equally  various  and  changeable,  of  light  and 
shadow,  of  rain  and  mist  and  storm,  and  of  clouds  in  a 
thousand  new  and  romantic  forms  and  colours .  such  as 
neither  poet  nor  painter  ever  imagined;  the  whole  pro-> 
ducing  the  most  splendid  and  unexpected  combinations 
with  the  land  and  with  an  ever  restless  and  changing 
sea.  The  cause  of  these  is  found  in  the  detached  po^ 
sition  of  this  island.  Sufficiently  high  to  arrest  the 
course  of  the  clouds  from  the  Western  Ocean,  it  is 
often  involved  in  mists  and  showers  and  blackened  by 
shadows,  even  when  the  rest  of  the  atmosphere  is  setded 
and  clear.  Hence  also  it  sometimes  precipitates  them  over 
all  the  surrounding  sea  and  sky;  thus,  while  it  produces 
the  most  briHiant  and  varied  effects,  offering  to  the  phi- 
losopher the  most  beautiful  examples  of  the  power  of 
land  in  attracting  water  from  a  transparent  atmosphere. 
The  value  of  accidents  of  light  to  landscape  are  well 
known ;  and  that  they  are  especially  incidental  to  moun- 
tainous countries  is  not  less  familiar.  The  forms  of  the 
ground  in  these  cases  also,  confers  on  them  a  power  and 
variety  which  they  want  in  flatter  countries..  In  these 
misty  and  remote  landscapes  moreover,  their  effect  is 
greater,  while  it  is  more  needed,  from  the  comparative 
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abseMe  of  local  colour  and  variety  of  forms,  and  front  the 
frequent  difficulty  of  procuring  breadths  of  tight  and 
shadow  in  any  other  manner.    If  the  uniform  tints  and 
outlines  of  grey  precipices  or  brown  mountains  require 
splendid  contrasts  to  give  them  interest,  so  the  wider 
sweep  of  bin  and  dale  must  be  rendered  effective  by 
shadows,  not  by  shade,  which  it  seldom  4'splays  with 
advantage;    It  is  to  the  pencil  of  a  Turner  alone  that  St. 
Kilda  will  furnish  employment.    A  dizzy  height  from 
which  the  eye  looks  down  over  jutting  crags  retiring  till 
they  are  lost  in  air;  a  boiling  sea  below,  without  a  b6un« 
dary;  dark  cliffs  beaten  by  a  foaming  surge  and  lost  in 
the  gloom  of  involving  'clouds ;  the  mixed  contest  of 
rockis,  ocean,  and  sky,  these  are  the  subjects  which  it  offers 
to  him  who,  seeing  with  the  poet's  eye,  knows  how  to 
speak  the  language  of  poetry  with  his  pencil. 
.      Of  St.  Kilda^  who  has  commuoicatiBd  his  oande  to  this 
island,  nothing  seems  to  be  ascertained.    At  least  I  have 
searched  the  Irish  Hagiology  for  him'  in  vain.    In  Mar*^ 
tin's  time,  it  appears  also  to  have  been  known  :by  the 
name  of  Hirt  or  Hirta ;  a  term  derived  from  the  parent  of 
Terra  by  the  sanie  inversion  ais  our  own  Earth.  The  ideas 
of  those  to  whom  St.  Kilda  was  the  whole  earth,  must 
have  been  as  expanded  as  those  of  the  mite  whose  round 
world  is  a  Dutch  cheese.     It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  zeal  or  wealth  or  influence  of  the  early  Clergy,  that 
in  a  spot  like  this,  three  chapels  should  have  existed'* 
They  were  extant  in  Martin's  time,  and  the  very  obscure 
traces  of  two  still  remain.    The  ardour  of  reformation  in 
Scotland,  as  if  more  anxious  to  destroy  what  it  abhorred 
than  to  establish  what  it  approved,  seems  to  have  left 
them  without  a  minister;  esteeming  the  want  of  religion, 
we  must  presume,  preferable  to  what  it  pleased  to  term 
idolatry.    The  fervour  of  that  holy  zeal  which  has  also 
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condenmed  the  present  inbabitants  to  wcNnskip  in  tbcfif 
storehouse,  may  here^  according  to  Johnifitoh's  remark» 
be  contrasted  with  the  laziness  of  the  monks  who  pro* 
▼ided  them  with  the  means  of  performing  the  pablie 
duties  of  reUgiott  with  respect  and  decency*  But  the 
Scottish  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge bad  laudably  exerted  itself  to  remove  the  chief 
.part  of  this  evil,  by  the  establishment  of  a  resident 
Missionary,  on  a  salary  of  £85  a  year;  a  sum  whichf 
small  as  it  mily  appear,  seems  to  have  been  adequate 
to  the  providing  of  competent  persons.  I  understand 
by  a  recent  report,  that  the  minister  who  held  this  office 
in  1815,  the  period  of  my  visit,  has  left  the  island. 
But  he  will  probably  be  replaced.  Independently  of 
its  more  obvious  advantages,  the  presence  of  such  a 
person  serves  to  connect  the  people  under  the  form 
cf  a  political  society.  In  a  narrow  circle  like  this, 
the  existence  of  one  superior  intellect  is  a  bond  of  gene^ 
ral  Union,  and  a  habit  of  deference  becomes  equivalent 
to  law ;  as  it  indeed  does  in  states  much  larger  than  St 
Kilda,  where  its  value  has  sometimes  scarcely  been  sus^ 
pected  till  the  progress  of  reason,  as  it  is  called,  had 
demolished  it.  At  that  time,  there  was  no  school,  and 
not  one  of  the  inhabitants  could  read.  Mr.  Quidam 
hopes  that  his  representations  were  at  least  aiding  and 
abetting  towards  the  establishment  of  the  present  school- 
master ;  while  the  only  reason  for  his  vain-glory  is,  that 
it  is  the  only  good  result,  to  himself  or  any  one  else,  that 
has  ever  flowed,  or  ever  will,  from  all  his  uncountable 
labours.  If  you  ask  who  *^  the  Gentleman  "  is,  I  most 
answer  as  the  Jesuits  used  in  similar  casefs,  **  talis  qua* 
lis."  English  is  still  unknown  here,  though  now  found 
more  or  less  diffused  throughout  all  the  maritime  High- 
lands.   I  know  not  if  it  is  to  be  taught  in  this  school. 
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Tke  mon  were  well  looking;  and  appeared,  as  they 
indcfed  are,  well  fed ;  exceeding  in  this,  as  in  their  dress, 
their  neighbours  of  the  Long  Island,  and  bearing  the 
marks  of  easy  circumstances,  or  rather,  of  wealth.  But 
the  women,  like  the  generality  of  that  little  favoured  set 
in  this  country,  appeared  harsh  in  feature,  and  were 
evidently  impressed,  even  in  early  life,  by  those  marks 
so  dreaded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  recorded  in  the 
welUknown  epigram  of  Plato.  This  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  exposure  to  the  weather;  as  there  is  no  want 
of  food  here  as  a  cause,  and  as  the  children  of  both  sexes 
might  even  be  considered  handsome.  The  late  report  to 
whidi  I  have  just  alluded,  seems  to  instfnuate  that  this 
appearance  of  wealth  is  changed :  at  least  as  for  as  re^ 
lates  to  the  article  of  dress.  The  change  of  system  may 
explain  this.  It  may  be  thought  remarkable  that  these 
people^  though  so  remote,  should  have  entirely  con- 
formed to  the  English  or  Lowland  dress.  Not  a  trace  of 
tartan,  kilt, or  bonnet,  was  to  be  seen;  so  much  has  con- 
venience gained  the  victory  over  ancient  usage.  The 
colours  of  the  breachan  might  indeed  have  still  been  re- 
tained ;  but  all  was  dingy  brown  and  blue.  Some  old 
writer  says,  "  quo  factum  ut  ^iwifot  i^fwrt^(*  suggest 
themselves  ^^qu$e  priori  loco  fuissent  pohenda.''  Hence  I 
ought  formerly,  instead  of  now,  to  have  given  the  true  as 
well  as  the  fanciful  etymology  of  that  most  important 
article,  breeches.  This  word  is  not  a  bad  example  of  the 
-facility  with  which  false  etymologies  are  suggested ;  and 
of  a  case  where  the  meaning  and  application  are  so  perfect 
as  to  confirm  the  erroneously  assigned  derivation.  Braccce 
are,  doubtless,^  still  derived  from  Breachan,  having  been 
a  **  versicolor,"  *•  virgatus  "  or  tartan  dress.  But  this  was 
a  coat,  or  a  "  sagulum,"  or  a  **  toga,"  and  not  a  trousers 
or  an  Ayafwp*^.    Tlie  term  breeches,  however  resembling 
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bracca,  comes  from  the  Gothic  broek  and  brog ;  brook, 
with  the  plhvBl  broekur  in  the  Icelandic ;  and  such  is  tb^ 
true  etymology  of  this  qtensil.    There  is  a  paralljel  case 
in  the  Ducking  stool,  where  the  application  would  justify 
the  most  obvious  etymology.  Yet  that  is  not  the  true  one ; 
it  being  a  corruption  of  Cucking  stool,  itself  a  corrup- 
tion of  Coquine,  whence  also  flows  our  own  term  Quean. 
As  to  the  Tartan,  iand  as  I  hope  for  the  last  time,  Hailes 
imagines  that  it  was  introduced  by  Queen  Margaret, 
because  she  taught  the  savages  of  her  new  kingdom  to 
dress  like  gentlemen.    It  is  probable  that  she  introduced 
the  Saxon  dresses  of  her  own  court ;  but,  on  this  point,  I 
have  formerly  adduced  enough  to  prove  that  our  learned 
antiquary  must  b^  wrong*    There  is  a  remarkable  fact  in 
Montfaucon  which  seems  to  aid  in  establishing  the  an* 
tiquity  of  the  Tartan.     It  is  the  figure  of  a  has  relief 
from  the  temple  of  Montmorillon   in  Poictou,  which  is 
thought,  and  with  great  probability,  to  represent  an  a$« 
semblage  of  Druids,  symbolic,  or  allusive  to  some  ob- 
scure  usage.     In  this,  one  figure  of  a  woman  has  a 
checked,  or  Tartan,  dress,  and  the  garment  of  one  of  the 
male  figures  has  also  a  checked  edging  or  phylactery.  Its 
antiquity  is,  at  any  rate,  remote;  and  its  probable  uUu- 
sion  and  origin  are  confirmed  by  a  sculptured  head  dug 
up  in  Paris,  figured  in  the  same  work,  which  somewhat 
resembles  the  heads  of  Ammon,  inasmuch  as  it  is  horned. 
The  Druidical  connexion  is  here  apparent;   and   this 
check  or  tartan  is  doubtless  the  very  "  •ra/wroixiXo/'  of  Dion, 
the  "  YjfiifJouTi  «a>ToSairor<;  hi'i$urfji€yoi"  of  Diodorus,   and  the 
**  oa^ti^q*  of  Strabo;  described  as  in  use  among  the  Gaulsf. 
The  absence  of  the  Minister  was  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  my  political  enquiries ;  but  when  St.  Kilda  shall 
hereafter  read  English    and  its  critics  write  Reviews, 
these  oversights  will  be  kindly,  or  otherwise,  amended. 
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Excepting  a  small  tract  near  the  village,  the  whole  - 
island  is  in  pasture,  though  the  soil  would  admit  of  cul- 
tivation to  any  extent.  But  the  violence  of  the  west 
winds  limits  the  agriculture  to  the  south-east  declivity, 
where  there  is  most  shelter.  This  tract  is  held  conjointly 
foy  all  the  village,  on  the  system  of  run-rig,  the  ridges 
being  interchanged  after  three  years;  and  the  work  is 
performed  by  the  spade  and  caschroni.  The  produce 
consists  chiefly  of  bear,  as  in  the  Long  Isle ;  but  it  is 
the  finest  in  the  Highlands,  having  maintained  its  cele- 
brity even  from  the  time  of  Martin.  The  oats  are  much 
inferior  in  quality,  and  are  very  scantily  cultivated ;  nor 
are  potatoes  grown  to  nearly  the  extent  which  is  usual 
in  Highland  farming.  There  is  no  attempt  at  a  garden, 
of  course.  The  same  reporter  gives  a  less  fiivourable 
account  of  the  grain  than  I  received,  and  says  that  the 
returns  do  not  exceed  three.  A  few  horses  are  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  peat,  together  with  some  goats, 
which  are  milked  like  the  sheep.  But  the  pasture  is  prin- 
cipally allotted  to  sheep  and  black  cattle.  Jn  Martinis 
time,  the  former  amounted  to  about  1000,  and  the  latter 
to  90;  a  tolerable  measure,  probably,  of  their  present 
proportions.  As  Soa  and  Borera  contain  also  from  400 
to  500  sheep  each,  the  whole  amount  of  the  flocks  belong- 
ing to  St.  Kilda  must  be  about  2,000.  The  breed  of  sheep 
is  exclusively  the  Norwegian,  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
treme shortness  of  their  tails ;  and  the  wool  is  both  thin 
and  coarse.  They  are  occasionally  of  a  dun  colour;  and 
are  subject  here,  as  well  as  in  Iceland,  to  produce  an 
additioilal  number  of  horns.  This  mutton  is  peculiarly 
delicate,  and  highly  flavoured.  The  cattle  are  small,  and 
both  the  ewes  and  the  cows  are  milked.  The  cheese, 
which  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  these  milks,  is  much 
esteemed;  forming  one  of  the  prevailing  articles  ofex- 
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port  to  the  Long  Island,  the  mart  in  wliicb  all  their  little 
eommeroe  centers*  Their  other  exports  consist  of  wool 
and  feadiers;  and  with  thes6  they  purchase  the  few  ar^ 
tides  of  dress  or  fumitore  which  they  require. 

On  approaching  the  island,  the  eye  is  caught  by  the 
great  number  of  small  stone  buildings  scattered  over  iU 
naturally  mistaken  for  the  habitations  of  the  natives* 
These  are  the  **  pyramids"  of  Martin,  and  are  used  for 
saving  all  their  produce ;  their  peat,  corn,  hay,  and  even 
their  birds.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  practice  should 
have  been  alluded  to  by  Solious  as  common  in  the  Wesk 
tern  Islands,  and  that  it  should  now  be  entirely  unknown 
everywhere  else.  It  is  well  worthy  of  being  imitated  on 
all  the  western  shore ;  where  the  hay  and  corn  are  often 
utterly  lost,  and  generally  much  damaged,  by  the  rains 
and  by  the  slovenly  method  in  which  the  process  of  bar* 
vesting  is  managed.  These  structures  are  round  or  oval 
domes  resembling  ovens,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter  and 
five  or  six  in  height.  They  are  very  ingeniously  built 
by  gradually  diminishing  the  courses  of  dry  s(:one ;  afford** 
ing  free  passage  to  the  wind  at  the  sides,  while  the  top 
is  closed  by  heavy  stones,  and* further  protected  from 
rain,  by  a  covering  of  turf.  No  attempt  is  made  to  dry 
the  grass  or  corn  out  of  doors ;  but  when  cut  they  are 
thrown  loosely  into  these  buildings,  and  thus  secured 
from  all  future  risk«  It  would  be  a  heresy  worthy  of  the 
Quemadero,  to  suppose  it  possible  that  Arthur's  Oon,  the 
temple  of  the  god  Terminus,  the  never-to-be«forgotten 
cause  of  antiquarian  groans  and  remonstrance,  had  been 
one  of  Solinus's  ovens;  a  St.  Kilda  barn.  Yet  there  is 
a  most  identical  and  unlucky  resemblance  between  them^ 
in  construction^  form,  and  magnitude ;  and  indeed  I  have 
long  been  inclined  to  think  that  this  Otho  was  only  a 
bad  halfpenny.  It  would  be  very  kind,  in  the  mean  time, 
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if  tlie  Knights  of  the  Oven  would  tell  us  when  it  was  the 
fiishion  to  build  Romau  temples  like  this,  of  rude  and  dry 
masonry,  after  the  Christian  eera,  and  what  temples  were 
erected  to  this  personage  after  the  well-demonstrated 
age  of  Numa  or  Tarquin,  when  this  obstinate  post  of  a 
god  refused  to  budge,  even  for  Jove.  But  I  must  not 
scour  the  shield  too  close* 

A  principal  part  of  the  food  of  these  people  consists 
ef  the  flesh  and  the  eggs  of  sea  birds.    Among  those 
which  frequent  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  breeding, 
the  Gannets  and  Puffins  are  principally  in  request.  Many 
q^ecies  of  Gull  also  breed  here,  together  with  Auks,  Cor- 
morants, Guillempts,  and  the  more  rare  Fulmar  Petrel. 
Martin  has  given  a  full  and  correct  list.    It  were  well  if 
he  had  been  as  full  on  other  matters,  instead  of  filling  his 
book  with  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist.    The  larger 
birds  are  taken  on  their  nests,  by  the  hand  or  by  snares ; 
4he  birdcatchers  descending  the  cliffs  by  means  of  a  rope 
of  hair  secured  above.    Frightful  as  this  operation  may 
appear,  accidents  are  extremely  rare,  nor  was  even  the 
possibility  of  one  suggested  to  us.  The  Puffins  are  taken 
in  their  burrows  by  small  dogs ;  and  this  department  of 
ike  cbace  seemed  to  be  conducted  by  the  children,  while 
the  men  flew  at  higher  game.    It  is  also  usual  to  take  the 
Auks  and  other  birds  that  build  just  below  the  summits 
of  the  cliffs,  by  knocking  them  down  with  sticks  as  they 
are  blown  upwards  by  the  force  of  the  wind  as  it  meets 
the  rock.    The  tameness  of  the  Puffin  is  such  that  they 
will  almost  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand ; 
and  the  Gulls  sit  on  the  houses  within  a  few  yards  of 
their  enemies,  just  as  domestic  Pigeons  do  on  our  farm 
houses*  Whether  this  be  stupidity  or  good  humour,  must 
be  left  to  a  treatise  on  the  metaphysics  of  birds.    The 
much-abused  Goose  has  a  different  system;  though  by 
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ifvliat  means  his  repatatiou  has  been  so  perverted,  it 
^ould  be  hard  to  say.  Thus  the  world  gives  a  bad  name^ 
and  distributeid  its  praise  and  blame.  He  bore  a  far  dif-* 
ferent  character  in  ancient  Rome;  and  in  Greece  too^ 
since  Aristotle  says  that  he  made  a  point  of  keeping 
silence  whenever  the  Eagles  flew  over  Mount  Athos* 
The  Puffins  are  not  so  cunning. 

Although  cod  and  ling  abound  here,  the  people  do 
not  fish  for  them ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  take  fish  from^he 
rocks,  as  is  common  in  tbe  islands.  This  must  be  attri*' 
buted  to  the  abundant  supply  of  food  which  their  birds 
yield,  and  which  they  prefer  to  all  other  diet :  although, 
they  would  prove  an  intractable  morsel  to  any  but  a  well- 
educated  stomach.  But  tbe  gastronomy  of  one  country 
is  not  the  gastronomy  of  another;  and  a  St.  Kilda  ntaii 
would  doubtless  find  it  as  inconvenient  to  feed  on  putrid 
skate  with  an  Amphytrion  of  Barra,  as  a  Ban*a  man 
would  to  remove  an  indigestion  produced  by  rancid  gan4 
net,  by  means  of  the  stomach  of  th«  same  animal  stuffed 
with  its  own  fat. 

Whether  a  fishery  might  not  advantageously  be 
carried  on  here,  is  a  question  which  concerns  the  pro* 
prietor  more  than  themselves.  Were  it  even  for  do* 
mestic  consumption  only,  the  population  might  thus  be 
increased ;  but  it  would  not  be  effected  without  ffrst 
raising  the  rent  of  the  island.  A  fishery  for  exportaiJon 
could  scarcely  be  productive  of  any  advantage  to  them: 
as  It  is  apparent  enough  .that  they  would  inherit  little 
more  than  the  labour,  while  the  proprietor  would  take 
the  profits.  They  would  have  little  reason  to  thank  me 
for  such  a  suggestion ;  since  they  have  much  to  lose  and 
little  to  gain  by  any  change  of  their  present  easy  system. 
But  I  am  now  writing  the  observations  and  opinions  of 
1815.    The  Island  was  then  immediately  under  its  very 
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liberal  proprietor.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  tacks- 
man ;  so  that  much  modification  must  have  taken  place. 
It  cannot  be  for  the  better ;  &nd  had  I  to  write  this  again 
from  fresh  observations,  I  suspect  that  I  should  be  com- 
pelled to  make  material  changes. 

The  rent  of  St.  Kilda  was  then  extremely  low,  irom- 
pared  with  the  average  of  insular  farms ;  being  only  £  40, 
or  £2  per  family ;  a  sum'  far  inferior  to  the  value  of  the 
land|  excluding  all  c6nsideration  of  the  birds.    Indepen- 
dently of  the  food  which  these  afford,  that  value  is  consi- 
derable :  as  the  whole  of  the  rent  was  paid  in  feathers, 
not  in  money ;  while  a  surplus  of  these  also  remained  for 
sale.    Thus  the  land  was,  in  fact,  held  rent-free;  the 
whole  amount  being  also  paid  by  a  small  portion  of 
that  labour  which  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
food  it  produced.    It  is  evident  that  this  rent  might  have 
beeb  augmented  without  any  reproach;  independently 
of  an  increase  of  valne  by  a  division  of  the  common  farm, 
and  by  the  addition  of  a  fishery.    Nor  need  this  have  di- 
minished the  happiness  of  the  people,  if  moderately  and 
humanely  done ;  as  insufficient  employment  is  no  great 
or  laudable  source  of  felicity  to  an  uneducated  popu- 
lation.   If,  however,  St.  Kilda  chose  to  refuse  payment 
and  rebel,  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  execute  a  war- 
rant of  distress  or  ejectment  without  a  fleet  and'  an  army. 
All  this  may  be  very  pretty  speculation  for  an  eco- 
nomist; but  I  shall  be  sorry  to  find  that  it  has  influenced 
the  conduct  of  the  proprietor.    When  we  have  been  sad- 
dened at  every  step  by  the  sight  of  irremediable  poverty 
and  distress  in  all  its  forms,  it  is  delightful  to  find  one 
greeii  place  in  this  dreary  world  of  islands  where  want  is 
unknown.    I  trust  that  St.  Kilda  may  long  yet  continue 
the  Ed^n  of  the  Western  Ocean.  It  is  a  state  of  real  opu- 
lence.   Their  arable  laud  supplies  the  people  with  corn, 
their  birds  with  game,  and  their  cattle  with  milk.    The 
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sarplosof  the  latter  is  also  coaisumfid  ibi-sdieidafid;  as^ 
the  long  navigation  prevents  daa^eiqpoilalimi  of  live  stock. 
This  is  fortniiftte  for  tii^Bi  as  tlie  want  of  commerce 
jNrevieflis  tbe  aeqaisitwn  of  that  disposable  wealth  which 
woald  apeedily  find  its  way  to  the  proprietor  in  the  form 
of  rent.  It  is  thus  also,  in  a  great  measure,  that  their 
condition  is  so  far  superior  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Long  Island,  where  there  is  a  regular  d^nand  for  the 
produce  of  pasturage,  and  where  the  people  are,  of 
course,  debarred  from  the  use  of  animal  food.  But  is  the 
history  of  1815  that  of  1823:  I  hope  so^ 

If  this  island  is  not  the  Utopia  so  long  sought,  where 
will  it  be  found.  Where  is  the  land  which  has  neither 
arms,  money,  law,  physic,  politics,  nor  taxes;  that  land 
IS  St.  Kilda.  War  may  rage  all  around,  provided  it  be 
not  with  America,  but  the  storm  reaches  it  not.  Neither 
Times  nor  Courier  disturbs  its  judgments,  nor  do  *<  ft^ 
triots  bursting  with  heroic  rage''  terrify  it  with  contra* 
dictory  anticipations  of  that  *^  which  will  ne'er  come  to 
pass."  Francis  Moore  may  prognosticate,  but  it  touches 
not  St.  Kilda.  No  tax-gatberer^s  bill  threatens  on  a 
church  door,  the  game  laws  reach  not  gannets.  Safe  in 
its  own  whirlwinds  and  cradled  in  its  own  tempests,  it 
heeds  not  the  storms  which  shake  die  foundations  of 
Europe ;  and  acknowledging  the  dominion  of  Macleod 
and  King  George,  is  satisfied  without  enquiring  wheth^ 
George  is  the  first  or  the  fourth  ef  his  name. 

Well  may  the  pampered  native  of  the  happy  Hirta 
refuse  to  change  his  situation.  His  slumbers  are  late, 
his  labours  are  Irght,  and  his  occupation  is  his  amuse^ 
ment,  since  his  sea  fowl  constitute,  at  once,  his  food,  his 
luxury,  his  game,  his  wealth,  and  his  bed  of  down# 
jGrovemment  be  has  not,  law  he  feels  not,  physic  he 
wants  not,  politics  he  heeds  not,  money  he  sees  not,  of 
war  he  hears  not.    His  state  is  his  city,  and  his  city  is 
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bis  fodal  circle;  be  has  Ihe  liberty  of  his  Oughts,  his 
actumsy  and  his  kingdom,  and  all  bis  world  are  his 
eqnds*  Hit  climate  is  mild  and  his  island  is  green ;  and; 
like  Cbat  of  Calypso,  the  stranger  wha  might  coirapt  bim 
diuns  its  shores.  If  happiness  is  not  a  dwdiler  in  St* 
Kilda,  where  shall  it  be  songbt. 

With  a  cdnstitntion  in  Churdb  and  State  so  emrjaUjr 
iwwtfing  to  imder:diis  uisad  as 
U^topia  hak  mn  Jkcmkmj*  I  do  not  mean  the 
new  Gaelic  school,  nor  ^  Academns'  sacred  groves,"  be* 
cause,  unluckily,  grores  will  not  grow  in  Hirta's  green 
kle;  no,  nor  that  thing  called  an  Academy  by  the  title 
df  Idlittgton  Hoose  or  any  other  House,  where  young 
gentlemen  are  taught  all  the  arts,  sciences,  languages^ 
and  much  more,  besides  drawing  and  dancing  at  two 
guineas  extra,  by  somebody's  butler  who  has  married 
somebody's  cook;  and  where  the  money  which  cannot 
be  gained  by  cramming  the  head,  is  secured  by  stuffing 
the  stomach  with  Norfolk  dumplings  and  other  less  di« 
gestible  matters  than  Greek  or  Gannets.  No,  Sir  Walter, 
I  mean  an  Academie,  an  Academia,  a  kind  of  a  Reyal 
Sodety  in  short;  for  now,  alas,  a  philosopher  in  8L 
Kilda,  is  ^  rien,  pas  mSme  academicien/'  Were  this 
laudable  project  put  in  execution,  who  knows  what 
learned  papers  we  might.shortly  have  on  the  winds,  and 
on  the  laws  of  the  Gannets,  and  on  the  gravity  of 
feathers;  besides  which  my  half-occupied  friends  who 
are  now  obliged  to  doze  away  the  fat  which  they  have 
swallowed  till  it  evaporates  from  them  in  the  form  of  gas 
light,  might  find  nd^le  opportunities  of  going  together 
by  the  ears,  of  electing  presidents,. sitting  in  councils^ 
rejecting  the  papers  wbidi  some  one  else  ought  to  have 
written,  and  finally,  of  rivalling  in  a  Bibliotheque  Uni« 
verselle  Kildense,  the  superhuman  efforts  of  all  those 
Bepublics  of  Mind  which  cannot  fail  to  be  replete  with 
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Ideas,  or  Ideal,  it  is  ihe  same  thing,  when  they  are  so 
steadily  employed  in  telling  the  world  that  such  they  are. 
The  4)nly  difficulty  for  the  A/cademy  of  Hirta,.  is  the 
choice  of  a  name.  But  they  may  copy  from  Bologna 
and  call  themselves  the  Torbidi,  or  from  Florence,  and 
style  themselves  the  Humidi ;  or,  as  they  deal  in  feathers, 
tliey  may  borrow  the  name  of  Volanti  from  Naples,  or  of 
the  Caliginosi  from  Ancona,  which  is  more  suitable  still ; 
or,  as  it  is  a  foggy  land^  they  may  be  the  Fumosi  after 
Reggio,  or  perhaps,  which  is  best  of  all,  belonging  to  no 
region  on  earth,  they  may  be  styled,  after  Pezzaro,  the 
Eterocliti. 

I  cannot  give  you  the  dark  side  of  this  picture  if  I 
would,  because  I  saw  it  not.  That,  it  is  said,  depends 
on  the  state  of  a  man's  own  stomach  ;  but  whether  that 
be  true  or  not,  all  was  bright*  There  is  no  place  without 
its  miseries,  as  philosophers  say;  but  I  have  seen  enough 
of  those  elsewhere,  and  am  desirous  to  believe  that  this 
is  the  seat  of  optimism,  the  lost  Eldorado,  one  of  the 
never-found  Fortunate  islands,  the  happy  valley  on 
which  there  are  no  gates  but  those  of  the  inclination. 
The  balance  must  be  struck  hereafter  by  some  Mun« 
dungus,  who  will  have  the  double  pleasure  of  setting  up 
his  own  theory  and  knocking  mine  down:  it  shall  never 
be  said  that  I  travelled  from  Barra  Head  to  the  Butt  of 
the  Lewis^  and  found  nothing  to  praise.  But  I  must  lead 
you  back  to  meaner  matters. ' 

This  is  the  only  place  in  which  I  ever  saw  the  quern 
in  use,  forming  a  laborious  occupation  for  the  females ;  as, 
to  supply  a  moderate  family  with  meal  by  this  wretched 
mill,  is  nearly  the  work  of  a  day.  A  mill  might  easily 
be  erected,  as  in  Shetland,  on  any  of  the  streams;  nor 
could  the  expense  be  an  obstacle,  as  the  horizontal  water 
mill  of  the  Highlands  does  not  cost  many  shillings.  The 
stones  vary  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  in  dianie<» 
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fer;  the  upper  beiDg  fixed  on  a  rude  vertical  axis  of 
wood,  whicb  passes  through  the  lower  one  and  the  floor 
of  the  hut.  This  rude  building  of  stone  and  turf,  lies  on 
the  edge  of  a  bank,  or  across  some  small  rivulet,  and  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  admit  a  man  stooping;  the  hopper 
being  suspended  from  the  roof  by  four  strings.  The  axis^ 
which  is  three  or  four  feet  long,  works  on  any  casual 
stone,  by  means  of  an  iron  gudgeon,  which  is  the  only 
metal  work  in  the  whole  composition.  Into  it  are  driven 
the  floats,  varying  from  six  or  eight  to  eighteen  in  nuni- 
her,  a  footer  two  long,  and  either  flat  or  scooped  out 
like  spoons,  so  as  to  catch  the  stream  as  it  runs  past 
them.  But  as  the  clack  of  the  mill  would  also  set  the 
tongue  loose,  by  relieving  the  old  ladies  from  their  la- 
bour, it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  they  should  go  on  sing- 
ing the  'EfififM^if  at  their  querns  till  their  rents  are  raised. 
As  my  friends  neither  brew  beer  nor  distil  spirits,  here 
is  another  point  in  which  they  emulate  the  Golden  Ag^. 
They  are  content  with  water,  and  we  felt  no  inclination 
to  teach  th^m  any  sweet  vices.  The  whisky  and  the 
tobacco  that  we  had,  would  not  go  far  among  so  many ; 
but  those  who  gained  a  drink  capered  and  laughed,  and 
those  who  got  none  laughed  equally  to  see  their  neigh- 
bours merry. 

I  puzzled  myself  to  little  purpose  about  the  popula- 
tion of  St.  Kilda,  a  subject  in  which  greater  economists 
than  myself  have  sometimes  floundered.  The  Minister 
was  absent ;  and  the  Minister's  wife,  having  no  children, 
Iiad  never  considered  this  abstruse  question.  In  Martin's 
time  they  amounted  to  180,  in  twenty-seven  families; 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  they  were  then  in  a  state  of 
great  poverty,  increased,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
account,  by  a  systematic  oppression.  I'be  imaginary 
harsh  conduct  of  Highland  proprietors  to  their  tenants,  is 
not  therefore  a  new  grievance ;  as  noisy  people  try  now 
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to  inake  n»  believe.     In  1773,  according  to  Blichatty 
there  were  thirty  families ;  yet  Macanlay,  not  ten  years 
after  that,  states  them  at  less  than  they  are  now,  or  under 
half  the  number  in  Martin's  day,  without  thinking  it 
worth  his  while  to  enquire  into  the  reason.    He  b  proba- 
<bly  as  correct  in  this  as  he  is  about  the  height  of  Cono- 
chan.    How  should  any  thing  good  ever  come  from  one 
who  has  Mao  for  a  prefix  to  his  Boeotian  name.    We 
might  as  well  look  for  a  treatise  on  Metaphysics  from  the 
Littie  Weasel  and  the  Great  Bearer,  or  for  grace  from  the 
collision  of  Captain  Wattle  and  Miss  Row.    I  hope  you 
do  not  suspect  me  of  such  a  pronomen.    I  found  exactly 
103  indiriduals,  distributed  among  twenty  families;  at 
present  there  are  110.    We  were  informed  that  a  native 
rarely  left  the  island ;  and  the  natural  question  therefore 
.was,  why,  with  such  means  of  living,  they  did  not  in- 
creasy;  since  that  increase  takes  place  in  a  rapid  and 
.distressing  degree  in  all  the  neighbouring  islands.    That 
•they  might  here  increase  with  impunity,  is  evident  from 
the  statement  I  have  idready  given.     The  inhabitants 
accuse  the  small  pox  as  the  cause  of  this  check  in  former 
;  days ;  and  it  also  appears  that,  from  mismanagement  of 
-some  kind,  they  lose  an  unusual  proportion  of  children. 
Politically  speaking,  this  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune; 
but  it  would  have  discomfited  the  plans  of  the  philo- 
sophic Lewis  XIV,  who,  with  a  view  of  increasing  his 
French  people,  thought  fit,  most  sapiently,  to  offer  a 
reward  for  the  production  of  ten  children ;  on  the  same 
principle,  doubtless,  as  he  would  have  attempted  to  pro- 
duce good  musket  practice  by  ordering  his  men  to  fire 
at  the  bull's  eye. 

All  the  world  has  heard  of  St.  Kilda  music  and  St.  Kilda 
poetry,  just  as  all  the  world  has  heard  of  the  musical  and 
poetical  genius  of  the  Highlanders,  of  this  land  of  poetry, 
and  spirit  of  poetry,  and  poetic  imagination,  and  what  not. 
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We  were  prepared  to  bring  away  some  valuable  relics ;  the 
staves  were  ready  raled,  the  dragoman  appointed :  but 
alas,  there  was  neither  fiddle  nor  Jew^s  harp  in  the 
islaind,  and  it  was  not  remembered  when  there  had  been 
either.  The  Muses,  whom  the  Abb6  Cartaud  calls  Ju* 
Piter's  Opera  Girls,  seemed  to  have  carried  their  func- 
tions to  warmer  regions*  There  was  a  day  when  he  who 
had  slept  on  the  top  £^  Conochan  awoke  a  poet,  as  was 
equally  true  of  Snowdon  in  the  days  of  King  Blegored* 
Hesiod  also  became  one,  by  eating  two  of  the  laurel 
leaves  that  grew  on  Parnassus:  you  may  trace  the  de- 
scent of  the  tale  if  you  can.  In  the  mean  time  the  poetrj 
has  followed  the  music ;  and  thus  common  fame  main- 
tained its  well-earned  reputation.  We  enquired  for  superr 
stiliions  with  equal  success.  Martin  and  the  ghosts  had 
vanished  together.  The  Cuckoo,  who  only  used  to  come 
to  prognosticate  the  death  of  Macleod  or  the  Steward, 
-  had  fled  with  his  notes  to  other  climes. 

It  was  vexatious  to  be  thus  disappointed.  I  there- 
fore watched  with  gfreat  anxiety,  to  hear  and  see  the 
whole  island  join  in  one  universal  and  wide  chorus  of 
sneezing.  To  my  infinite  grief,  no  sneezing  was  heard, 
and  ^^  none  did  cry  God  bless  him.''  But  there  would  be 
no  merit  inbelieving  the  evidence  of  our  senses :  the  per- 
fection of  faith  is  to  believe  against  them ;  Jerusalem  is 
in  the  east  though  you  were  at  Mecca  or  Bagdad,  and  the 
Church  cannot  err.  Here  my  new  friends  showed  that  nei- 
ther Jansenist  nor  Mesmerist,  Rosweyde,  nor  Mahomet* 
could  have  produced  a  morsel  too  hard  for  their  digestion* 
Their  stomach  of  faith  is  assuredly  not  less  strong  than 
that  stomach  of  the  flesh  which  enables  them  to  dispose 
of  so.  many  tons^f  Solan  goose  every  year.  You  know 
very  well,  the  whble  world  knows,  that  whenever  a  strauf- 
ger  lands  in  St.  Kilda,  all  the  inhabitants  ^^  catch  a  cold;? 
an  event  which,  comprising  a  hundred  and  three  noses, 
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coald  scarcely  be  concealed  in  the  very  limited  namber 
of  pocket  handkerchiefs  which  the  island  contained.  But 
that  it  was  nevertheless  a  fact,  nobody  doubted.  Every 
body  had  witnessed  it,  from  Martin  to  Macaulay ;  every 
body  believed  it,  from  Macaulay  to  the  present  day,  the 
whole  island  was  agreed  upon  it,  and  who  then  dared  to 
doubt.  If  testimony  could  prove  any  thing,  here  was 
surely  sufficient  warranty  for  this  catch  cold ;  that  pecu- 
liarly British  disease  which  keeps  one  half  the  nation  in 
continual  sniffling  and  the  other  in  continual  apprehen- 
sion ;  which  supplies  the  conversation  that,  when  it  has 
Exhausted  all  the  "  skyey  influences,"  is  so  apt  to  lan- 
guish for  want  of  fuel.  But  human  testimony  is  a 
strange  thing;  I  thank  ^sculapius  that  I  can  never  sit 
on  a  jury.  Our  dragomen  put  the  question  to  all  the  in- 
habitants individually  and  collectively:  all  agreed  to 
the  fact  with  universal  acclamation,  and  the  Minister's 
wife  repelled  the  bare  notion  of  a  doubt  with  as  much 
indignation  as  she  would  have  done  one  respecting  the 
truth  of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  Every  body  believed 
it,  every  body  could  swear  to  it.  Could  instances  bfe 
produced: — that  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  record, 
but  the  fact  was  unquestionable.  If  such  was  the  fact, 
where  was  the  cold  now:  every  body  looked  at  every 
other's  nose;  but  not  a  drop  of  dew  distilled,  and 
not  a  sneeze  consented  to  rouse  St.  Kilda's  echoes. 
But  what  necessary  concatenation  is  there  between  evi- 
dence and  belief.  All  St.  Kilda  believed  in  its  own  be- 
'lief,  and  when  it  ceases  to  believe,  the  catch  cold  will  re- 
tire to  that  limbo  whither  the  ghosts  have  long  since  fled. 
But  there  are  believers  of  another  class,  grave  and 
^ise  personages  who  imagine  that  they  have  no  latent 
regard  for  the  occult  and  the  marvellous,  who  would  fain 
show  cause;  whose  faith  is  that  of  the  vulgar,  but  who 
are  willing  to  have  it  thought  that  they  believe  as  philo- 
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sophers.  There  k  a  similar  race  too,  of  which  Rog^r 
Bacon  complained  a  few  centuries  ago  ;  who  must  find  a 
cause  for  every  thing,  lest  tbey  should  appear  ignorant 
of  any  thing:  as  if  philosophy  was  matter  for  show,  not 
for  use.  ^'  Apparentia  quideni"  says  he  ^*  sola  tenet  eos :: 
et  not  curant.quid  sciant,  sed  quid  videantnr  scire  coran^ 
multitudine  insensata."  We  must  conclude  at  least  that 
he  was  too  gallant  a  Friar  to  have  applied  this  satire  to  the 
blue  stockings  of  the  year  1214;  the  ^'  quid  videantur 
scire'*  "precieuses"  who,  long  since  laid  in  the  Red  Sea, 
considered  knowledge,  in  those  days,  as  the  dress  of  the 
mind ;  floutices,  and  ribbons,  and  rags,  the  sole  use  of 
which  itas  display;  wisely  judging  that  the  '^  celata 
virtus,,"  was  of  as  little  use  as  a  lace  gown  in  a  bandbox, 
andjhat  the  ^^  scire  tuum"  was  of  no  value  without  the 
*'  seiat  alter."  These  are  the  people  who  can  point  out 
the  optical  nerve  in  Miss  Mac  Evoy's  fingers,  and  ac- 
count for  the  catarrhal  phenomenon  of  St.  Kilda,  heed- 
less of  King  Charles  and  his  salmon.  It  is  all  owing  to 
the  east  wind:  **  causa  pro  non  causa;"  because  this  is 
precisely  the  wind  which  prevents  any  boat  from  landing 
on  the  island. 

I  believe,  however,  that  this  piece  of  philosophy  is  of 
another  colour,  and  that  we  must  search  for  the  solution 
in  other  books  than  Dr.  Buchan,  and  in  other  noses  than 
those  of  thQ  Minister's  wife  and  her  subject  kingdom.  If 
you  wish  to  amuse  yourself  about  its  origin,  further  than 
I  have  time  to  do  her^,  I  recommend  you  to  consult  the 
learned  treatises  of  Strada  and  Scoockiusf  or  that  of 
Mons.  Morin,  if  you  prefer  it.  If  I  recollect  right,  Martin 
thinks  it  was  a  bad  prognostic;  ominous  of  the  tacksman's^ 
arrival  to  collect  his  rents.  If  he  has  not  given  that  so* 
lution,  it  is  one  well  adapted  to  his  philosophy.  It  has 
also  the  merit  of  antiquity.  The  vocal  nose  was  a  kind 
of  familiar  spirit  in  Old  Egypt,  a  ready  oracle  always  at 
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band  for  good  and  eril,  ^  meaning  aiAMiiief'*  when  the 
sun  was  in  Geminii  or  at  midnight,  aind  n^  on.    Tbus  car 
islanders  may  hare  inherited  it  with  their  other  Orien- 
talisms :  unless  jfoo  choose  that  the  Druids  should  hare 
borrowed  it  from  Pythagoras ;  since  the  Greeks  had  their 
^h  and  the  Romans  their  SalvCi  as  you  may  read  in 
Pliny,  or  stiH  better  in  Petronius  and  Apuleius,  if  you 
are  desirous  of  a  tale.    But  there  is  another  solution, 
possibly  a  better  one;  as  all  those  who  come  to  St.  Kilda 
do  not  come  for  eril.    The  Kildenses  probably  design  to 
receive  strangers  with  the  sneeze  instead  of  the  kiss  of 
peace.    It  is  only  a  modification  of  the  welUknown  salu* 
tation  by  noses,  though  I  have  not  room  for  all  the  ne- 
cessary illustrations  of  this  nasal  philosophy.   This  is  the 
more  probable,  since  Arist^enetus  will  teil  yo«  how  Par- 
thenis  sneezes  into  her  lore-letter,  thus  rousing  the  cor- 
responding sympathy  of  her  absent  loyei^s  nose  and 
heart  both.    Assuredly  the  sneeze  of  Hirta  mu^  rather 
be  a  compliment  than  an  evil  omen ;  spite  of  the  tacka^ 
man,  the  east  wind,  Martin,  and  Gemini ;  as  the  €rreek 
and  Latin  poets,  in  speaking  of  a  beauty,  say  that  Ae 
Loves  sneezed  a  welcome  at  her  birth.    That  this  wel^- 
come  of  the  Hirta  nose  should  resound  through  the  whole 
hundred  and  three,  is  also  a  law  plainly  derired  from  the 
Oriental  etiquette  of  their  Tartarian  ancestry,  whose  pa- 
rentage, both  for  his  countrymen  and  ours,  VallaBcey 
has  so  clearly  proved ;  since,  when  the  Immortal  Lama 
sneezes,  the  sound  is  repeated  ftom  nose  to  nofie  till  it 
rebounds  from  the  great  Wall  of  China.    But  I  cannot 
afford  time  or  space  at  present  for  any  more  of  theise 
**  solutions  of  noses,"  which  so  puzzled  good  Uncle  Toby. 
The  deficiencies  will,  I  trust,  be  supplied  by  some  future 
commentator,  when  this  sublime  work  shall  in  after  ages 
be  edited  with  notes  explanatory  and  critical,  by  unborn 
Saumaises  or  Maloiies. 
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Tbe  first  reniark  I  nuiAe  on  civic  life  in  St*Kild«, 
was,  tlmt  female  curiosity  has  been  sorely  bespattered ; 
for,  OB  oar  approach,  all  th(b  women  withdrew  to  their 
houses  with  ai  retiring  grace,  not  less  striking,  if  less  ele^ 
gant,  than  that  ofiheir  great  mother  Eve.    As  to  the  in- 
terior economy  of  the  habitations,  the  people  have  pro^ 
bably  experienced  the  advimtages  of  darkness,  smoke,. 
and  ashes^  sufficiently  to  prove,  experimentally^  that  they 
are  tbe  best  of  all  posikible  houses.    Bat  they  havie  good 
doors  with  wooden  Idd&s  and  keys ;  which  must,  of  conrsev 
be  matter  of  luxury  and  not  of  necessity^  though  ut- 
terly unknown  in  the  Highlands  in  general.     Yet  Birt 
mentions  them  as  common  in  his  day.    It  m  probable 
that,  in  the  times  of  the  Druids,  the  islanders^  cultivated 
pine  ap()]es  and  melons :  since  the  domestic  midden^  oc- 
cupying the  floors  and  growing  by  successive  stratifica^ 
tiou  till  tbe  heads  of  the  inmates  reach  the  roof,  is  plaialy 
a  relic  of  this  practice.    If  the  High  street  of  this  city  i» 
a  good  deal  encumbered  with  the  heads,  legs^and  wings 
of  gannets,  these  are  probably  eateitainii^  ejoough  to  the 
inhabitants^  reminding  them  of  good  dimiers  past  and 
better  to  come.  Bat  it  actcrally  possesses  a  flagged  cause<^ 
wa^,  so  that  the  projectors  have  at  least  intended  well,, 
and  we  can  only  blame  that  corruption  which  time  will 
introdiice  into  the  best-laid  projects  of  man.    Swift,  in 
hi»Tate  of  a  Tub,  describes  a  land  of  feathers,  and  per- 
haps he  drew  the  hint  ftom  St.  Kilda.    The  air  is  full  of 
feathered  animals,  the  sea  is  covered  with  them,  the 
houses  are  ornamented  by  them,  the  ground  is  speckled 
with  them  like  a  flowery  meadow  in  May.    The  towii  i* 
paved  with  feathers,  the  very  dunghtlls  are  made  of  fea- 
thers, the  ploughed  land  seems  as  if  it  had  been  sowo 
with  feathers,  and  the  inhabitants  look  as  if  they  had 
been  all  tarred  and  feathered,  for  their  hair  is  full  of 
feathers,  and  their  clothes  are  covered  with  feathers.  He 
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women  look  like  feathered  Mercuries,  for  their  shoes  are 
made  of  a  gaDnet's  skin ;  every  thing  smells  of  feathers^ 
and  the  smell  pursued  us  all  over  the  islands ;  for  the 
Captain  had  concealed  a  sack  full  in  the  cabin. 

I  could  not  leave  St.  Kilda  without  looking  at  the 
ruins  of  that  house  which  once  concealed  the  very  cele- 
brated Lady  Grange.  I  thought  to  have  given  you  her 
romantic  bistory  by  way  of  episode;  but  after  hearing 
five  editions  of  it,  And  all  of  them  different,  I  determined 
to  have  no  hand  in  propagating  a  tale  where  the  ratio  of 
probable  falsehood  was  four  to  one.  So  the  boat  was 
launched  down  the  rock  as  it  had  been  drawn  up;  and, 
with  the  cheers  of  the  whole  island,  we  embarked  to 
plough  once  more  the  deep. 

It  IS  easier  to  acquire  a  bad  reputation  than  to 
lose  it ;  and  in  whatever  manner  this  common  niisfor- 
tune  has  happened  to  St.  Kilda,  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  my  efforts  will  avail  to  repair  it.  In  Scotland, 
universally,  we  had  heard  of  the  voyage  to  this  island 
as  of  a  mighty  problem  in  navigation,  as  an  adven- 
ture little  less  than  an  expedition  to  the  north  pole; 
and,  evien  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  the  difficulty  of 
landing,  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  a  vessel  near 
the  coast,  were  represented  in  the  most  formidable  co- 
lours. But  I  had  heard  the  same  of  Staffa  and  of  twenty 
other  places ;  and  had  long  learned  to  despise  these  ex- 
aggerations, which  are  tlie  common  result  of  ignorance, 
cowardice,  or  a  love  of  the  marvellous.  For  the  Sound  of 
Harris,  which  is  the  proper  channel,  a  pilot  may  always 
be  procured  at  Rowdill,  whence  the  distance  is  about  se- 
venteen leagues.  As  it  is  either  difficult  or  impracti- 
cable to  land'  in  southerly  or  easterly  winds,  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  have  a  fair  wind  for  this  voyage.  St.  Kilda 
itself  and  its  accompanying  rocks,  are  far  too  conspicuous 
to  be  a  cause  of  unleasiness ;  nor  are  there  any  outstand- 
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ing  or  sunk  reefs  except  one  near  Levenisfa,  for  which 
that  high  rock  itself  forms  a  sufficient  mark.  The  whole 
shore  of  St.  Kilda  is  so  clean,  that  vessels  of  any  draught 
may  range  it  within  gunshot ;  and  the  stream  of  tide  is 
so  inconsiderable  that  there  is  no  danger  from  calms,  if  a 
moderate  offing  is  secured.  The  Bay  opens  to  the  south- 
east and  is  perfectly  sheltered  on  three  quarters  of  the 
compass.  Hence  it  is  exposed  to  few  winds,  and  those 
not  the  predominant  ones;  while,  from  its  depth  and 
semicircular  form,  the  westerly  swell  cannot  often  raise 
such  a  sea  on  the  shore  as  to  prevent  a  boat  from  land- 
ing.  In  this  operation  indeed  the  natives  are  uncom- 
monly alert  and  dexterous ;  and,  with  a  tolerable  steers- 
man, there  cannot  often  be  a  sea  in  which  a  boat  might 
not  land,  unless  that  were  from  the  westward.  There  is 
good  clean  holding  ground  in  depths  ranging  from  four 
to  seven  fathoms,  where  a  vessel  of  any  size  may  lie  for 
a  tide,  or  more,  with  fully  as  great  security  as  in  most 
ordinary  harbours ;  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  weigh- 
ing and  running  to  sea  on  either  tack,  should  the  wind 
shift  so  as  to  blow  in  shore.  But  there  is  no  nautical 
record  or  chart  of  this  island  ;  so  that  seamen,  impressed 
with  false  notions  of  its  dangers,  shun  the  coast  when 
they  might  often  find  convenient  refuge  in  the  harbour. 
There  is  also  an  anchorage  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
isldnd,  where  there  is  always  smooth  water  with  a  south 
or  east  wind,  and  where  there  is  the  utmost  facility  in 
.putting  to  sea;  while  a  boat  may  also  land  here,  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  low  rocks  that  skirt  the  shore  in  this 
quarter.  Thus  much  for  the  Argonautics  of  St.  Krida. 
Thus  much  for  St.  Kilda. 
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Thbrb  was  now  no  night.    The  Sun»  which  bad  so 
lately  crimsoned  the  western  cliffs  of  St.  Kilda,  was 
again  tinging  the  eastern  hills,  as  if  unwilling  to  leave 
the  scenes  he  made  so  fair.    I  had  watched  the  waning 
twilight,  waiting  for  the  night ;   but  the  last  of  evening 
was  the  first  of  mornings  and  the  day  had  gone  and  come 
unperceived.     But  to  compensate  this,  it  was  the  longest 
day.  .  I  hate  anniversaries  of  all  kinds ;  your  victories, 
and  your  Christmas  days^  and  your  May  days,  and  your 
birth  days;  and,  worst  of  all,  that  worst  of  all  days,  our 
own  birth  day.    And  if  it  is  not  a  victory,  or  our  owa 
birth  day,  or  some  other  person's,  there  is  some  Saint 
Januarius,  or  Saint  Macarius,  or  a  day  for  planting  cab- 
bages or  cutting  corns,  or  some  other  villanous  epoch  in 
the  rotation  of  the  Calendar,  to  remind  us  that  the  flight 
of  time  is  remorseless  and  steady,  and  that  while  we  are 
anathematizing  the  day  and  lamenting  the  lapse,  it  is 
passing  irrevocably  away.  The  shortest  day  is  a  warning, 
like  the  longest,  and  the  longest  is  too  short  for  its  uses. 
Suns  rise  and  set;   and  it  is  but  to  tell  us  that  there  is 
one  less  in  our  closing  account.     If  it  is  Nelson  that  has 
triumphed  at  Trafalgar,  or  Wellingfton  at  Waterloo,  let 
us  ring  the  bells  backwards ;   for  so  surely  do  they  ring 
our  own  knell. 

Borera,  with  its  companions  Stack-lia  and  Stack«an- 
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wrmihf  forms  a  picturesque  and  striking  groilp,  far  eclips* 
ing  St.  Kilda  in  the  landscape,  and  rendering  it  visible 
from  afieur,  by  tibeir  more  elevated  and  decided  characters. 
Tbe  former  contained  a  hermitage  in  Martin's  time,  alid 
is  used  for  feeding  sheep,' of  which  it  now  contains  400k 
It  K  equally  a  haunt  of  the  gannets.  The  number  of  these 
birds  which  resort  to  this  group  of  islands  is  almost  in« 
credible.  On  the  preceding  evening  I  had  watched 
many  hours  in  vain  for  some  end  to  their  long  lines,  which 
were  streaming  from  all  quarters  along  tbe  surface  of  the 
water,  steering  their  course  home  to  tbeir  beds.  .  This  is 
a  daily  occuirimce^  ami  whatever  the  weather  may  be, 
in  the  thickest  fogs,  their  course  is  straight  and  luide- 
viating  to  the  mark.  So  certain  is  their  flight,  that  boat<- 
men,  unprovided  with  a  compass,  place  implicit  reliance 
on  lliem^  as  it  is  said  that  the  Norwegians  of  old  did  on 
their  ravens.  There  is  something  very  mysterious  in 
Ibis  property ;  possessed^  not  only  by  tbe  migratory  birds, 
but  notedly  by  dogs^  horses,  and  oAer  animals,  as  well 
as  by  £iog  Jamie's  cow,  Crummie,  Doubtless,  you 
have  seen  the  Shetland  horses  find  their  unerring  way 
liome  in  fogSi,  like  these  birds ;  even  from  places  which 
they  had  not  previously  known,  and  tiiough  compelled 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  make  long  circuits.  We 
most  look  to  S^»  Gall  for  the  explanation  of  this.  I  did 
sot,  however,  OKamine  their  organ  of  geography;  but 
had  oeeasioii  to  admire  the  beautiful  provisionimade  by 
natnim  to  prerent  them  from  being  killed  by  the  stroke 
of  Ike  water,  when  they  fall  down  from  aloft  on  dieir  prey. 
The  9kia  iseo  neaijy  independent  of  tbe  lureast  as  to  be 
restr^kied  <etor)y  by  a  £^w  isKgbt  filaments ;  and  the  inter*- 
val  beipg  inflated  with  air,  4hey  foil  with  impunity, 
siid:iirg  to  a  depth  of  laany  feet,  as  you  must  often  have 
seeii*    Itis ittagined  by  4be  fisbennen  iliat  they  fly  out 
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Co  feed  in  tbe  morning,  even  to  the  sdutfaerB  parts,  of 
Britain,  returning  in  the  evening.  That  is  scarcely  pos^ 
sible,  unless  their  flight  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
albatross,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  an  hour;  but,  when  their  strength  and  rapidity 
are  considered,  it  is  probable  that  they  go  to  very  great 
distances,  as  they  are  found  every  day  on  all  our  coasts, 
very  far  from  their  breeding  places. 

It  was  Sunday.  It  is  a  favourite  maxim  of  sailors 
that  there  is  no  Sunday  in  green  water ;  but,  in  Scotland 
at  least,  I  have  always  found  it  a  day  of  comparative 
repose  and  tranquillity  on  board*  The  ship  must  be 
worked,  it  is  true ;  but  nothing  unnecessary  or  super- 
fluous is  done;  no  greasing  a  pulley,  nor  splicing  a 
cringle,  nor  spinning  .oakum ;  and  all  that  is  done  is 
performed  in  sobriety  and  peace,  indicating  the  day  of 
rest  and  reverence.  Our  windlass  went*  round  and  our 
inainsail  was  hoisted,  without  the  argonautic  yo«ho ;  and 
the  deck  was  paced  with  unusual  gravity  and  silence. 
It  was  with  great  unwillingness  that  a  boat  was  ever  put 
out  on  this  day;  and  the  sound  of  the  mineralogical 
hammer,  as  not  in  the  authorized  list  of  necessary  works, 
was  not  heard.  I  know  not  but  that  we  might  even  have 
incurred  the  censure  of  St.  Kentegem,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  best  humoured  Saint  in  the  Calendar. 
Had  his  sermon  against  mock  gravity  and  hypocrisy  been 
preached  a  few  centuries  later,  it  would  have  cost  him 
another  tonsure  than  that  of  his  scalp,  when  he  calls  it 
**  fidei  abrenunciatio,  caritatis  exinanitio,  veritatis  excae- 
catio,''  and  so  on.  The  successors  of  the  apostle  of  Ge- 
neva would  have  possibly  given  him  a  share  with  Servetus. 

But  I  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  take  to  the  boat 
and  to  row  for  the  Flannan  islands*  The  captain's  fear 
of  drpwnting  had  fallen  on  bimagain,  as  it  had  done  in  tbe 
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Soufid  of  Harrifly  and  I  could  not  persuadie  him  to  come 
witbin  ten  miles  of  the  land;  as,  at  St«Kilda,:he  had 
lio?e  to  twenty  miles  off,  Towing  that  he  was  within  a 
mile  of  the  shore.  He  seemed  to  think  that  his  Vessel 
drew  fifty  fathoms.  This  was  not  the  other  captain,  I  beg 
to  remark ;  who  was  as  bold  as  a  lion.  Fat  is  a  fearful  sub- 
stance ;  tallow  is  timid.  Ask  old  Jack  if  this  be  not  so. 
The  Spartans  knew  it  well,  and  fed  their  soldiers  accord- 
ingly. So  did  the  philosopher  who  wrote  the  apologue 
of  the  two  dogs.  Fear  is  the  result  of  good  eating,  the 
fear  of  death  is  the  produce  of  venison  and  turtle.  **  Ter- 
rible is  the  thought  of  death  to  him  that  is  full  of  meat." 
It  is  ihe  gourmand  who  wishes  to  live  his  dinners  over 
again*  <Mh,  Davy,  Davy,  these  are  the  things  whidi 
make  a  man  afraid  to  die.''  If  dinner  is  the  most  import- 
ant business  of  a  man's  life,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  it  is  that 
also  which  is  always  new,  and  of  which  he  pever  tires. 
He  becomes  wearied  of  all  else,  in  time.  Every  thing 
palls,  all  proves  vanity ;  except  dinner.  He  therefore 
who  dines  best,  he  who  is  <*full  of  meat,"  as  **the 
Preacher'-'  says,  and  who  longs  to  be  as  full  to-morrow  as 
-he  was  to-day,  he  is  the  man  to  whom  the:foe  and  the  fever 
are  as.  the  undertaker  and  the  hour  glass,  to  whom  every 
rock,  is  Scylla  and  every  eddy  Cbarybdis.  Never,  my 
dear  Scott,  when  you  become  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
give  a  fat  captain  the  command  of  a  ship  in  the  Western 
Islands.  . » 

It  is  said  that  there  are  seven  of  the  Flannan  islands. 
That  is  very  possible,  probably  it  is  very  true ;  but  I  could 
only  count  six.  Certainly  there  ought  to  be  seven,  because 
the  Laird  of  Lochow  had  seven  castles,  and  so  had  the  King 
of  Bohemia  and  King  Fergus  the  first :  tp  say  nothing  of 
the  seven  wise  men  of  Gotham«  If  Sterhethad  looked  into 
Peter  Bongus,  instead  of  stealing  in  the  second-hand 
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way  tbat  be  did^  Dr.  Slop  would  oot  Imto  let  us  eiT  for 
so  short  a  list ;  since»  besides  the. seven  stars,  thesoTes 
metals,  the  seven  sacnsneiits,  the  serBii  bairs  of  Saoi«> 
seii^s  beady  the  seven  senscs»  the  seven  plants,  the  se^ 
Ken  cbampums  of  Cbri8teadom>  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece,  Ibe  seven  wonders  of  Uie  world,  the  seyen  golden 
candlesticlcs,  and  at  least  a  Iblio  pa^  of  sevens  more^ 
Peter  has  discovered  (hat  the  bunaa  body  has  seren 
interior  and  seven  exterior  parts,  thpagb  Jie  would  be  a 
dexteroas  anatomist  who  oould  reckon  them*  Be  tbe 
Ffcmnim  islands  six  or  aeven,  they  are  called  the  Sev^i 
Hunters,  and  are  surrounded  by  cliffs,  and  covered  with 
rich  verdore ;  tbe  largest  maintaining  some  sheep,  and 
die  remaining  value  consisting  in  the  feathers  of  their 
nnmerons  birds. 

Our  landing  roused  the  whole  arfony,  and  the  alarm 
excited  by  its  flight  spread  itself  in  a  few:  minates 
through  an  the  islands*  A  dood  of  birds  of  all  descrip- 
tions rose  into  the  air ;  almost  darkening  the  sky  as  they 
wheeled  round  in  successive  strata  over  our  heads,  till 
plunging  in  succession  into  the  sea,  they  covered  it  with 
feathered  floats  that  whitened  the  surface  &r  round*  I 
have  often  been  entertained  with  the  extraordinary  conn- 
certs  of  tbe  sea  fowl,  in  Ailsa,  in  the  Shiant  isles,  and 
elsewhere ;  but  I  never  beard  any  orchestra  so  numeiv- 
'Ous,  so  various,  and  so  perfi»ct,  as  this  one,  whichseemed 
to  consist  of  almost  all  the  birds  that  frequent  the.  seas 
and  rocks  of  these  wild  coasts.  I  should,  perhaps,  do  in- 
justice to  the  performers,  did  I  attempt  to  assign  tbe 
p«ls  which  each  seemed,  to  take  in  this  concert:  but  it 
was  easy  to  distinguish  the  short  shrill  treble  of  tbe  Puf- 
fins and  Auks,  tbe  melodious  and  varied  notes  of  the 
different  Gnlk,  the  tenors  of  the  Divers  and  Guillemots, 
anit  the  croaking  basses  of  tbe  CormoraiilB*    But  the 
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▼tfiety  of  tdneB  was  ht  beyond  my  pow«n  of  andysis, 
as,  I  believe,  Pennaat  hmi  hmad  H  before  amu  It  way 
appear  ladi<»HNi8  to  call  this  masie  iiielodima»  or  to  speak 
of  the  barmony  fovmed  by  such  lagredieBls:  yel  it  is  a 
conibitfatioii-'of  scponds'  to  wbieb  «  tmaitiati  will  listen 
with  interest  aad  deligiit,  alAoagh  Ibe  separsto  cries  df 
the^iflferetit  iwdividtials  are  seldom  thMght  i^eeiAle^ 
Few  6f  Aifr  Mtes  iri  iiiis  <!0M6rt  cevld,  perhaps,  have 
been  refclted  to  the  wale,  if  sepanitdy  exandned;  y6l 
the  haraHMiy  was  often  as  full  and  perfect  as  if  it  had 
been  the  produce  ef  weibtmied  instntmento,  and  die  effect 
was  infinity  snperi«yr  to  that  whidi  is  often  heard  in  a 
sirring  mcA^Rgf  iAMonj^  ths  sht^ng  birds  of  the  forest 
whfile  it  was  so  enlirely  diflibrent  as  not  to  admit  of  mlf 
comparison. 

in  the  singing  birds,  the  beauty  bf  the  performante 
of  the  indfriduals  depends  on  the  tone,  or  ^  timbre,"  and 
on  tbe^  melodies  and  e:Ke^otion:  on  sweetness,  quality^ 
Tariety,  range,  and  division.  The  *•  rocal  concert  of  the 
grove,"  of  which  poets  have  written,  and  which  diose 
who  lire  not  poets  listen  to  wilh  delight,  possesses  no 
harmony,  exeept  in  poetry;  because  there  are  fewia^ 
stances  in  which  these  songsters  produce  tones  in  the 
diatonic,  or  even  in  the  diromatic  scale ;  without  some 
basis  bf  whidi,  it  cannot  exist  to  us.  The  Oackoo,  who 
sings  a  minor  third  in  descending,  is  no  partdcer  of  the 
general  symphony  $  the  Yellow  Hammer,  who  ascends  to 
a  major  diird,  the  Nightingale,  whose  chromatic  notes  are 
often  so  beautiful  and  so  true,  and  the  Blackbird,  Thrush, 
and  Chaffinch,  who  also  possess  diatonic  tones,  are  as 
nothing  amidst  the  crowd  of  sounds^  where  minuteness 
of  intervals  and  restlessness  of  melody  and  modulalioa, 
together  with  the  absence  of  all  depth;  sdMity,  and  con- 
tinuity of  tone^  are  such  as  not  to  admit  of  that  combi"* 
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nation  and  ifelation  of  sounds  which  oonstitate  the  har- 
mony that  can  alone  be  appredated  by  our  ears.    In  the 
sea  birdS)  there  are  few  tones  and  few  notes,  but  they 
are  decided  and  steady.    The  body  of  sound  is  al^o  far 
greater;  and,  howeyer- inferior  in  Tariety  or  sweetness 
the  notes  of  the  individuals  may  be,  there  is  much  more 
yariety  in  the    harmonious  combinations,  and  in  that 
whicht  musicians  would  call  the  oontriyaiice.  and  d^sig^. 
V^try  often  they  reminded  me  of  some  of  the  ancient  re- 
ligiolis  compositions,  which,  consist  of  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  fuguie.  and  imitation  on  a  few  simple  notes : 
and  sometimes  it  appeared  as  if  different  orchestras  were 
taking  up  the  same  phrases.    Occasionally,  the  whole  of 
the  sounds  subsided,  like  those  of  the  ^oliaa  harp  as 
the  breeze  dies  away,  being  again  renewed  .on  the  ex- 
dtement  of  some  fresh  alarm.    In  other  places  I  have 
heard  similar  concerts  performed  among  colonies  of  Gulls 
alone;  and  with  a  variety  and  effect  still  more  surpris- 
ing, when  the  limited  tones,  and  powers  of  this  tribe  are 
considered;    On^oneof  these  occasions,  at  Noss  Head,  in 
^Shetland,  I; coxild. scarcely  avoid  imagining  that  I  was 
list^ibg.  to  a/pbrtion  of  Rossini's  Barbiere  di  Siviglia, 
^^  Mr  par  d'cdsser  colia  testa  in  un  orrida  fucina,"  so  Qxact 
'was  the  rytlnn;  as  well  as.tbe  air  and  the  harmony. 

A  musician, .  however,  will  be  little  surprised  at  what 
others  .may  perhaps  consider. a  vagary  of  my  own  imag^- 
'nalion,  or  as  a  little  romance  intended  to  enliven  a  dull 
subject.  It  is  well  known  that  when  many  sounds  are 
.produced  together,  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  enharmonic 
scale,  or  perhaps  to  no  scale  atall,  there  are  some  which 
are  not. heard,  while  others.are  so  regulated  and  modified 
,  by  those  of  more  power,  or  by  particular  notjes  in  a  chord, 
as  to'  produce  perfect  harmonies.  The  ear  se»ems,  in  fact, 
to  have  gre^t  facility  in  rejecting  what  does  not  suit  it; 
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md  thus,  that  aFone  is  dwelt  on,  of  which  the  impression 
is  pleasingly  or  consonant  to  harmonic  experience  and 
habits ;  while  it  is  also  well  known,  thai  some  tones  hare 
the  power  of  entirely  suppressing  others,  or  of  modifying 
them  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  produce  true  harmonies, 
which,  if  heard,  they  would  have  disturbed.  The  great 
proportion  of  discords  to  be  found  in  these  feathery  con- 
certs, does  not,  therefore,  prevent  the  agreeable  effects 
which  I  have  here  been  describing.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  thus  increased ;  and  the  music,  indeed,  assumes 
hence  a'  far  more  scientific  character,  and  one  which 
would  be  far  better  appreciated  by  a  modern  thorough- 
bred musician  than  by  an  ordinary  hearer.  Notwithstand- 
ing popular  opinion  and  ancient  rules,  our  late  Grerman 
composers  have  showti,  by  the  increase  and  the  variety  of 
their  discords,  that  very  few  concords  are  required  to  pro- 
duce agreeable  effects :  still  less  that  they  are  required  to 
produce  striking  ones,  but  rather  the  very  reverse ;  and 
that  the  ear  may  be  educated  to  take  delight  in  that 
which  once  appeared  intolerable.  Indeed  Nature  herself 
seems  to  have  proved  that  it  is  she  who  has  -laid  this  foun- 
dation of  delight,  in  the  examples  she  has  produced  of 
children,,  whose  faculties,  otherwise  undeveloped,'  have 
displayed  this  sensibility  to  the  beauty  of  those  harmo» 
nious  combii^ations  which  have  commonly  been  called 
discords.  My  squalling  performers  of  the  Flannan  isles 
seem  to  have  been  taught  by  nature  that  which  has  re- 
quired a  succession  bf  Haydns,  Mozarts,  and  Beethovens, 
to  bring  to  its  present  state  of  what  must  not  yet  be 
called  perfection ;  and  she  might  long  ago  have  taught 
us,  had  we  been  able  or  willing  to  learn,  that  chords  re- 
quire no  preparation,  that  discords  may  be  suspended,  or 
introduced,  or  united,  or  multiplied,  in  a  thousand  ways 
<>nce  thought  impossible,  and  that  even  the  chord  of  the 
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tfairty*fiftb  was  not  a  discovery  reserv^di  for .  thcmtelros. 
I  will  Dotsay  tbat  the  gvlhj  the  aoks^  the  gannete^and  tbe 
cormoraots,  of  Ailsa  and  the  Flaa&aD  isles^  wHl  compete 
for  the  palm  of  music  with  Haydn's  Gliaosy  of^  with  the 
solemn  and  wild  strain  of  extraordinary  and  superhuman 
harmonies  with  which  the  Gbost  fifst  addresses  Son 
Giovanni :  but  Ab  educated  musician  who  shall  chuse  to 
attend  to  these  marine  symphonies,  will  find  that  modern 
inventions  have  unwittingly  been  only  following  nature^ 
and  may  thence  borrow  valuable  bints  for  hffi  own  art. 
1  wish  tbat  I  had  been  a  mumcian.  I  would  hav&  oirt- 
done  Tartini,  and  the  guUs  of  the  QBbudee  shottld  have 
been  my  teachers,  instead  of  King  Mahound» 

The  accompaniments  of  time  and  place,  A»  solitude 
and  the  scenery,  added  not  a  little  to  the  strange  a&dimh 
pvesuve  ^fect  of  this  extraordinary  concert*  The  Uue 
canopy  of  heaven,  along  which  the  gold  and  crimson 
douds  of  evening  were  now  beginning  to  stream  frmn  the 
westward,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  the  green  sea  on 
which  tbe  last  rays  of  the  sun  just  began  to  throw  a  feiat 
gleam  of  red,  formed  a  concert^oom  somewhat  different 
from  the  Philharmonic  .furnace,  hot  with  mortality  and 
gas^  and  breathing  suffocation  and  pestilence.  Her€^,  a 
gentle  and  sweet  breeze  waved  the  long  grass  that  hung 
over  tbe  edges  c^  tbe  cliffs  f  and  the  gentle  roll  of  the 
heaving  billow  rising  against  the  rocks  as  ihey  turned  their 
gilded  masses  to  the  set^ngsun,  murmured  as  it  subsided 
hi  a.  narrow  line  of  silvery  foam  at  thoir  foet. 

Two  saints  seem  to  contiest  for  Ae  honour  of  giving 
Aeir  name  to  the  Flannan  islands.  Flannan  was  Bishop 
<ii  Killaloe  in  689^  and  he  is  canonized  in  the  Irish  Calen- 
dar. But  St*  Flann  was  the  son  of  Maol-duine,  Abbot  of 
loaa,  who  died  in  890;  and  who  is  to  decide.  Martia 
idh  us  that,  oti  Eilan-more,  there  were  then  remaining 
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die  rattM  of  a  diapel  dedicated  to  this  hull  powmge ; 
Sol  MartHt's  aolhority  is  not  absolute ;  particolarty  as  he 
had  aever  heard  of  the  prior  saint*  To  whamerer  the 
r%fat  of  patronage  belongs^  Martin  says  that  whea  the 
fovrlers  Tisited  these  islands,  they  prayed  linree  tioMS 
reoad  these  rains  before  proeeednig  to  theh^  basiness, 
leariilg  their  apper  g^sffments  on  a  stone*  The  same  pro- 
cess was  repeated  for  yespers ;  alter  whidh  it  was  not  per- 
mitted to  kill  a  ibwL  AH  liiese  iiriands  were  considered 
as  places  of  inherent  sMictity,  particudafly  disposhig;,inen 
to  derxllion.  They  seem  farther  to  hare  wrought  as  a 
perpetual  ordeal;  as,  if  any  of  the  partn^ra  in  this  chase 
stole  and  ate  a  bird  aaknown  to  his  friends,  tbesanctitf  of 
the  groand  caused  it  to  operate  as  an  emetic.  The  pro- 
ceedings required  for  disgorging  ill-gotten  wealth  in  oar 
own  daycare  somewhat  more  operose  and  a  little  more  ex- 
pensive. Saint  Ipeoacuanha  wonld  deserve  a  double- 
sized  red  letter  in  the  Calendar,  could  he  be  revived  and 
rendered  operative  again.  One  of  these  islands,  called 
Lusbirdan,  or  Ae  island  of  little  men,  was  inhabited  by 
p^raies.  Whether  these  pigmies  were  only  fairies,  or  of 
the  same  breed  which  attacked  Hercules  and  gave  rise 
to  Gulliver,  or.  of  Homer's  race,  Mr.  Martin  does  not 
condescend  to  say.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  very  surprising 
that  tbey  have  disappeared  ;  as  they  must  have  stood  as 
bad  a  chance  with  cormorants  as  with  cnmes^  and  have 
probably  all  been  devoured  some  time  since. 

As  there  is  no  agriculture  carried  on  in  the  Flamiaa 
islands,  that  is  a  very  good  reason  for  treatiag  you  with 
an  essay  on  that  subject;  and  lest  you  should  consider 
this  a  non  sequftur^  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  peo^ 
never  think  so  much  of  eating  as  when  there  is  notbtag 
to  eat.  There  is  another  reason ;  and  it  is,  that  you  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  forget  the  former  dissertation  on 
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pastarage.  It  is  somewhal  awkward  to  be  oondemned  to 
split  our  remarks  and  oar  philosophy  into  scraps  and 
fragments;  yet  if  the  traveller  travels,  and  the  things 
that  oaght  to  have  come  to  day  only  chuse  to  come  to- 
morrow, who  is  to  blame.  I  ought,  howerer,  to  say,  that 
there  are  sheep  in  one  or  two  of  these  islands,  and  that 
whoever  catches  them  deserves  to  eat  them  for  his  pains. 
The  greater  part  of  the  western  rocky  shores  prefonts 
a  system  of  agriculture  which  appears  almost  incredible 
to  a  traveller  who  is  yet  new  to  the  Highlands.  Not  that 
it  is  limited  to  the  sea  coasts  only;  as  it  prevails  where- 
ever  the  crofting  system  hsis  been  adopted.  It  is  chiefly 
remarkable,  however,  in  those  islands,  which,  like  Coll 
and  Rona,  consist  of  gneiss;  or  on  the  shores  of  the  main- 
land, which,  like  Assynt  and  Loch  Inver,  are  formed  of 
the  same  rock.  In  such  places,  the  ground  is  peculiarly 
encumbered  with  protruding  rocks;  the  only  soil  which 
they  contain  being  dispersed  among  these,  often  in  very 
small  portions,  and  in  a  most  intricate  manner.  Such  as 
it  is,  it  must,  however,  be  cultivated,  since  every  one  is 
compelled,  by  the  system  of  extreme  division,  to  r^ise  his 
own  grain  and  potatoes.  The  appearance  of  such  a  tract 
when  in  cultivation,  is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  since, 
from  the  minuteness  of  the  patches,  it  resembles  a  col- 
lection of  webs  of  baize  or  cloth  put  out  to  dry.  The 
small ness  of  these  gives  them  an  aspect  almost  ludi- 
crous ;  especially  when  widely  separated  from  each  other, 
so.  as  to  appear  like  distinct  corn-fields.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  I  have  meieusured  such  a  field  of  corn, 
not  more  than  forty  feet  long  and  two  wide.  I  believe 
that  we  might  even  find  smaller  ones.  If,  at  first  sight, 
this  appears  a  very  melancholy  and  fruitless  kind  of 
farming,  it  is  much  less  so  when  fairly  examined.  In 
such  rocky  soils,  and  among  these  irregularities,  the 
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plough  coald  not  be  used^  even  were  tile  srpiiee  greater; 
and  if  the  business  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  spade  or 
the  Highland  caschrom^  it  is  pretty  nearly  indiiTerent 
whether  there  are  twenty  small  patches  to  be  dug,  and 
sown,  and  reaped,  or  two.  As  the  spade  cultivation  is  the 
most  effective,  as  the  people  have  abundance  of  spare 
time,  and  as  they  have  little  capital  to  purchase  horses 
or  ploughs,  I  know  not  but  that  this  system,  bad  as  it 
appears  at  first,  is  the  best  that  could  have  been  adopted. 
There  are  many  other  things,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  all  the  world  over,  respecting  which  a  little  reflec- 
tion and  a  more  minute  acquaintance  with  all  the  colla- 
teral circumstances,  would  induce  us  to  reserve,  if  not 
often  to  cl}ange,  our  first  superficial  judgments^  It  would 
be  well  if  those  who  bave,g^ven  themselves  and  others 
much  fruitless  trouble  on .  these  and  similiar  subjects 
connected  with  the  Highlands,  would  learn  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  abstractedly  best,  and.  what  is  attain- 
able; what  the  present  system  will  admit  or  bear. 

The  caschrom  is  a  far  more  powerful  instrument  than 
the  spade;  yet  it  is  not  so  effectual  in  pulverising  the 
soil*  It  is,  in  fact,  rather  a  plough  than  a  spade;  the 
only  difference  being,^  that  it  carries  a  share  without  a 
coulter,  and  is  pushed  by  men  instead  of  being  drawn  by 
horses.  As  far  as  is  yet  known,  this  primitive  plough  is 
cpnQned  to  the  Highlands :  no  traces  of  it  at  least  have 
been  found  elsewhere ;  not  even  in  India,  where  the  sim- 
plest draught  plough,  formed  merely  of  a  crooked  branch, 
is  still  in  use.  We  might  imagine  the  caschrom  to  have 
been  the  contrivance  of  man  where  the  use  of  animals 
was  unknown.  It  is  generally  wrought  by  two  men: 
but  having  no  provision  for  turning  the  turf,  that  is  done 
by  a  lateral  motion  of  the  long  lever.  It  would  be  an 
improvement,  in^mahy  places,  to  adopt  the.%bt  Swedish 
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plough:  since  that  is  so  contrived  as  to  admit  of  being' 
lifted  round  or  over  stones,  and  is  in  use  precisely  in  the 
same  sort  of  land  as  that  under  review. 

It  is  plainly  impossible  that  agriculture  can  be.con^ 
ducted  properly,  under  such  a  system  and  in  isuch  land 
as  this*  Thus  far  the  Highland  small  tenantry  may  be 
excused,  since  they  could  not  easily  do  much  better.  It 
were  to  be  wished,  however,  that  they  would  farm  to 
more  purpose  where  they  labour  under  no  such  disabili- 
ties ;  since  there  is  far  too  much  of  the  ancient  system 
yet  remaining.  It  would  not  indeed  be  very  easy  for  a 
cursory  observer  to  find  specimens  of  the  worst  agricul- 
ture of  former  days;  but  there  are  many  places  where 
that  is  as  perfect  as  the  most  strenuous  enemy  to  inno- 
vation could  desire.  In  time,  it  must  be  hoped  that  it 
will  be  only  known  by  such  records  as  this :  it  need  not 
be  preserved,  like  a  clymore,  as  a  relic  of  ancient  and 
regretted  days. 

It  is  understood  that^  in  former  times,  all  the  lands  of 
the  vassals,  or  clan,  were  held  through  tacksmen,  who 
were  then  the  offsets  of  the  family,  the  brothers,  uncles, 
nephews,  or  sons  of  the  chief,  his  society  in  peace  and 
his  officers  in  war.  This  custom  descended,  even  aft» 
the  original  state  of  things  with  which  it  was  connected 
had  ceased :  and  the  tacksman  became  merely  a  wholesale 
tenant,  retailing  farms  to  the  people,  and,  as,  the  respon- 
sible person,  saving  the  necessity  of  a  c^ew'ard.  It  is 
now  nearly  expired.  Canna  is  still  held  in  this  manner : 
and  when  I  was  in  Lewis^  there  was  there. also  a  consi- 
derable number  of  tacksmen.  St.  Kilda,  as  has  just  been 
mentioned,  has  recently  been  let  in  this  manner.  To 
the  smaller  tenants,  the  lands  were  let  in  joint  tenantry : 
a  certain  number  of  families  uniting  to  cultivate  one  farm, 
and  the  whole,  individually,  as  well  as  jointly,  being  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  rent.  Tbese  associations  prodaced 
tbe  groups  of  houses  called  towns,  which  are  marked  as 
villages  in  the  maps.  This  system  is  so  far  from  being 
expired,  that  many  such  towns  and  joint  farms  may  be 
found  all  over  the  country :  even  on  the  Lowland  border, 
and  in  the  very  centre  of  systems  of  large  farms  and  im- 
proved cultivation.  But  in  the  ancient  practice,  there 
was  added  the  holding  by  run-rig ;  by  which  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  joint  farm  was  obliged  to  change  his  lot  or 
ridge  every  year,  with  some  other  person  belonging  to 
it.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  invent  a  worse  method  of 
treating  land,  or  of  checking  the  industry  of  tenants ;  but 
I  believe  that  it  is  totally  abolished,  though  tbe  name 
continues  to  be  occasionally  used. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  common  practice  among  the 
German  tribes,  and  appears  to  be  a  part  of  that  to  which 
Tacitus  alludes  when  he  says,  **  agri  ab  universis  per 
vices  occupantur ;  arva  per  annos  mutant.'*  I  wish  Ta- 
citus had  been  a  German  Professor  himself,  and  had  made 
his  book  a  folio  instead  of  writing  in  enigmas,  as  he  too 
often  does.  If  a  great  book  is  a  bad  thing,  because  it 
contains  more  than  you  want,  it  is  at  least  better  than 
that  which  contains  less.  I  know  not  any  writer  whom 
we  long  more  to  beat  into  speaking,  as  Epaminondas 
threshed  the  Spartans  out  of  their  affectation  of  short 
speeches  into  long  ones ;  into  politeness,  as  he  calls  it. 
Whatever  the  entire  meaning  of  this  passage  is.  Black- 
stone  considers  that  it  rel8tes,>by  comparison,  to  the  feudal 
holdings  which  were  first  at  the  lord's  will  and  then  ren« 
dered  certain  for  one  or  more  years,  while,  in  Germany^ 
the  lands  were  annually  divided  by  the  leaders  in  gene- 
ral councils.  This  explanation  is,  indeed,  confirmed  by 
what  Ceesar  says  of  the  Gauls,  that  ^^  neqUe  quisquam 
agri  modum  certum  habet;"  but  that  the  magistrates 
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and  ^*  principes''  allotted  the  lands  every  year  in  a  com- 
palsory  manner.  The  reasons  were,  that  their  thoughts 
might  not  be  diverted  from  war^  that  the  strongs  might 
not  encroach  on  the  weidc,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
tempted  to  laxury  by  permanent  possession.  But  what- 
ever was  the  motive,  it  still  seems  probable  that  this  was 
the  real  origin  of  the  Highland  custom,  as  no  practical 
use  for  it  can  be  assigned.  But  to  return  from  this  anti- 
quarian digression. 

The  system  of  limiting  the  agriculture  to  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  dwellings,  was  formerly  rendered 
necessary  by  the  frequent  warfare  in  which  the  clans, 
were  engaged ;  and  from  this,  as  well  as  from  many  other 
obvious  causes,  it  was  both  imperfect  and  scanty.  Beifore 
the  introduction  of  the  potatoe,  it  was  also  limited  to 
barley  (bear),  and  oats.  The  pasturage  was  rather  an^ 
univereal  common  than  a  common  for  each  farm;  unde- 
fined and  neglected,  and  free  to  any  number  of  animals 
which  the  tenants  chose  to  let  loose,  on  it*  Shetland  is 
still  what  the  Highlands  once  were;  a  fact  which  those 
who  have  written  on  this  subject  seem  to  have  over- 
looked ;  and  if  we  desire  to  see  how  this  system  ope- 
rated, we  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  examining  the; 
effects.  Sheep  were  not  then  an  essential  part  of  the 
farnling  system:  being  less  adapted  to  the  state  of  the 
country  and  the  habits  of  the  people  than  black  cattle. 
These  formed  the  chief  revenue  of  the  great  proprietor 
and  the  larger  tenants,  and  indeed  nearly  the  only  dis-. 
posable  wealth  of  the  community.  They  were  the  pecu- 
nia  of  the  country,  4n  the  original  sense  of  the  term;  the 
price  of  foreign  commodities;  thfe  objects  and  causes  of 
war  no  less  than  of  private  plunder,  the  reward  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  dowry  of  high-born  dames  as  of  the  lowest 
cottager's  daughter.    If  Peggy  brought  her  only  cow 
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with  herself  to  Donald's  arms,  "an  hundred  oxen  roared" 
at  the  wedding  of  his  chief. 

Nearly  the  whole  farm  Was  considered  as  infield ;  and 
the  practice  was  to  prodace  as  many  crops  in  succession 
as  possifote.  When  the  land  could  bear  no  longer^  it  was 
turned  loose  to  nature,  till  time  allowed  a  repetition  of 
the  same  routine.  Occasional  pieces  of  outfield  were 
cropped  once  or  twice  in  a  similar  manner,  and  then  left 
to  their  repose*  *  In  a  general  sense,  the  practice  is  little 
better  now ;  on  the  smaller  farms,  indeed,  though  now 
held  in  separate. tenantry,  it  is  nearly  as  badf»  under  the 
old  joint  -system ;  excepting  that  it  has  been  modified  for 
the  better  by  the  introduction  of  potatoes.  It  is  by  n© 
means  unusual  to  push  the  system  of  cropping  so  far  that 
the  last  year's  labour  is  lost :  I  have  often  seen  fields  that 
could  not  have  reproduced  the  seed.  It  is  no  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  I  had  the  patience  to  count  the  ears  of 
barley  in  a  fi^ld  in  Saiidy  isle,  and  that  there  were 
scarcely  six  in  a  square  yard ;  the  remainder  of  the  crop 
consisting  of  Holcus  avenaceus.  When  the  warning  has 
gone  thus  far,  it  is  obeyed.  Before  the  potatoe,  no  green 
crop  was  known ;  to  this  day,  the  turnip  is  neglected ; 
and  that,  in  many  cases,  e^en  on  large  farms,  and  in  the 
hands  of  opulent  tenants,  under  circumstances  which  may 
well  excite  surprise.  Tbe  cultivation  of  grasses  is  no 
more  known  in  the  modern  than  in  the  ancient  system, 
except  on  the  borders  of  the  Lowlands,  or  where  Low- 
land tenants  occupy  Highland  farms. 

The  minuter  details  of  the  system  of  tillage  were 
equally  imperfect,  and  have,  even  yet,  undergone  little 
improvement.  Not  only  is  the  ploughing  conducted  in 
the  most  inefiElcient  and  slovenly  manner,  but  is  limited 
to  spring ;  the  utility  of  this  operation  in  autumn  or  win- 
ter appearing  to  be  unknown.    It  is  by  no  means  un- 
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usual  to  SOW  on  the  first  furrow,  wittrout  cross  ploughing ; 
even  where  there  is  no  excuse  for  this  practice  iu  the 
lightness  of  the  soil,  as  is  the  case  in  Tirey.  Thus  the 
crops  appear  to  a  stranger  as  if  they  had  been  drilled^ 
with  this  only  difference,  that  for  every  line  of  corn  there 
is  a  parallel  one  of  weeds.  Of  course,  all  the  advantages 
thf^t  might  be  derived  from  deep  ploughing  or  pulveris- 
ing the  soil  are  sacrificed.  As  far  as  relates  to  the  sandy 
soils,  it  would  often  be  for  the  interest  of  a  farmer  to 
leave  them  in  pasture ;  but  in  the  present  divided  system 
of  farms,  that  is  impossible,  because  every  man  must  raise 
grain  from  his  lot,  be  that  what  it  may.  On  the  sea 
fthores,  the  cultivation  of  such  soils  is  rendered  profit- 
able  by  the  command  of  sea  weed  whicii  these  offer: 
although  the  people  in  general  ate  far  from  taking  all 
the  advantage  of  it  which  they  might.  In  some  places, 
however,  they  raise  crops  in  this  manner  that  will  asto- 
nish a  southern  traveller ;  since  they  are  produced  from 
the  pebbles  of  the  sea  beach.  The  barley  is  sown  on 
the  sea  weed  that  is  strewed  on  these ;  and,  as  it  rots, 
the  grain  drops  with  it  into  the  interstices ;  so  that  when 
the  harvest  is  ready,  it  is  seen  growing  on  a  sur&ce  of 
naked  and  polished  pebbles. 

The  construction  of  the  ploughs  and  the  harrows  is  as 
defective  as  every  thing  dse,  and  scarifying  and  rolling 
are  totally  unknown ;  nor  has  the  hoe  and  drill  system 
yet  been  introduced,  even  for  potatoes,  except  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  opulent  tenants,  who  have  adopted  the 
Lowland  system  of  farming.  In  reaping,  the  sickle  is 
exclusively  used ;  but  considering  the  necessity  of  expe- 
dition, in  a  climate  so  varying,  and  where  labour  cannot 
be  purchased,  the  scythe  might  often  be  introduced  with 
advantage.  But  so  little  activity  is  shown  in  the  business 
of  harvesting,  urgent  as  it  almost  always  is,  that  we  need 
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titk  be  surprised  aC  a&y  other  kind  of  neglect.  Taking 
tbe  country  altogether,  more  than  half  the  loss  experi- 
enced from  tbe.autunmal  rains,  is  the  consequence  of 
l^rocrastiilation  and  indolence.  It  is  often  painful  to  see 
those  crops  which  form  half  Ae  support  of  the  people, 
dead-ripe  and  blbwn  away  by  the  winds,  or  drenched  in 
the  rain  till  they  are  rotten ;  when,  by  timely  reaping,  by 
getting  up  at  four  instead  of  ten,  and  by  really  working 
instead  of  lounging  about,  talking  and  gazing,  the  whole 
might  bare  be^n  saved  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Fallowing  is  not  in  use,  nor  indeed  could  such  a  sys- 
tem of  fariuing  afford  it.  Of  the  advantages  to  foe  derived 
from  rotation  of  crops,  the  smaller  tenantry  have  scarcely 
any  idea.  If  potatoes  are  planted,  they  are  generally  so 
highly  manured  that  this  serves  for  the  succeeding  crops 
of  com;  or  freilh  manure  in  smaller  quantities,  when  it 
can  be  procured,  is  used  with  these.  Thus  barley  suc- 
ceeds to  potatoes,  and  that  is  followed  by  oats,  generally 
iSXi  die  land  refuses  to  yield  any  more.  Sometimes  the 
barley  is  sown  with  manure,  and  then  oats  succeed  as 
before.  Rye  is  occasionally  sown,  after  oats  will  grow 
no  longer ;  but  it  is  little  used,  and  only  in  the  sandy 
soils.  As  might  be  expected  from  such  a  proceeding, 
the  crops  are  both  short  and  thin.  Pease  and  beans  are 
totally  unknown ;  except  in  a  few  spots,  chiefly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lowlands ;  nor,  as  I  just  remarked,  has 
the  turnip  cultivation  any  where  made  any  progress 
among  the  smaller  tenants^  while  in  the  remote  districts 
it  has  not  even  been  introduced.  The  same  is.  true  of 
clover  and  the  artificial  grasses. 

All  the  improvement  which  the  cultivation  of  the  bear 
admits,  seems  to  be  earlier  sowing,  and  a  better  choice 
of  seed ;  but  the  first  is  the  most  essential ;  because  the 
harvest  is  not  often  fit  for  cutting  till  the  October  rains 
come  on.    To  procure  an  early  barvest  in  the  Highlands, 
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is  always  .a  most  importaiil  object}  piarticiilarly  in  Ae 
interior  lands  of  high  elevation,  where  the  frosts  of  win-^ 
ter  not  unfirequently  find  the  com  green,  and.  where  the 
only  ripening  it  experiences  is  death.  The  oat  in  most 
use  is  the  grey  oat ;  a  wretched  and  unproductive  variety. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made .  to  introduce  a  better 
kind,  but  as  yet  with  very  imperfect  success;  the  natives 
being  attached  to  this  on  account  of  its  property  of  resist- 
ing the  high  winds.  The  miserable  aspect  of  tibiese  crops 
is  often  such  that,  to  a  stranger,  they  do:  not  appear  wbrth 
the  trouble  of  cutting :  in  any  other  system  of  farming, 
that  would  in  fact  be  the  case;, since  the  returns; are 
sometimes  scarcely  equal  to  the  seed.  Three  for  one,  in 
the  ordinary  farming  of  the  smaller  tenants,  is  said  to  be 
an  average  return.  But  see  again  how  authorities  differ. 
Martin  says  that  the  common  return  is.'thirty-^e,  but. 
that  some  lands  in  Sky  produced  a  hundred  fold.  This 
ghost^seer  must  have  had  as  many  eyes  as  Argus^  and. 
have  squinted  with  the  whole.  Lord  Macdonald  would' 
be  glad  to  find  this  true :  apd  so  would  his  namesake  the 
author  of  the  Agricultural  Survey ;  who  tells  a  different 
tale.  It  is  the  same  observer  who  describes  Lewis  as 
the  most  fertile  and  rich  and  green  island  under  the  sun. 
It  might  have  been  green  and  fertile  in  the  time  of 
Saturn ;  or  of  Pytheas,  who  seems  to  have  bad  a  happy 
knack  at  travelling.  But  it  is  black  enough  now:  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it,  for  the  sake  of  my  very  good  friends  its 
owners.  But  so  fertile  are  the  islands,  says  good  Mr. 
Martin,  that  even  the  sheep  and  the  pigs  and^the  women 
have  twins:  while  the  duplicate  of  each  is  the  property 
of  the  chief;  one  of  his  acquiaihtance  having  received  six- 
teen of  these  human  superfcetations  as  his  due.  ^VEt  voila 
justement,"  says  Voltaire,  **  comme  on  ecrit  .Fhistoire."  . 
It  was  not  without  sonie  difficulty  that  the  potatoe  was 
introduced  into  the  Highlands.    It  was  known  at  Inver- 
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ness,  at  least  in  1720,  bat  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
much  progress,  twenty  years  afterwards.  Indeed,  even 
then,  it  was'  but  partially  cultivated  in  the  Lowlands. 
As  late  as  1770  it  was  still  making  a  sloW  progress,  even 
upon  the  Highland  border.  It  now,  however;  etten- 
sively  cultivated  ;  and  to  its  u^e  must  be  attributed  the 
increased  meatis  and  improved  food  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  g^eat  aiigmentation  in 'number  which  they  have 
experienced.  In  ordinary  soils  it  is  managed  in  the  usual 
manner;  but  s<;arcely  ever  in  the  drill  method,  except 
in  Lowland  hands;  On  the  sea  shores,  and  in  the  petty 
fiirms,  the  usual'practice  is  that  of  lazy  beds.  In  rocky 
and  thin  soils,  the  earth  is  piled  up  by  the  spade;  and 
in  peat  mosses,  the  same  practice  is  followed,  or  else  deep 
drains  are  cut,  so  as  to  produce  the  same  effect.  Thus 
the  peat  is  drained  and  easily  maintained  in  a  loose  state ; 
while,  being  highly  mahured,  and  generally  with  sea 
weed,  it  produces  very  good  crops.  This  is  a  practice 
which  would,  however,  in  many  cases,  admit  of  improve- 
ment. Much  labour  is  employed  in  making  up  these 
beds,  while  the  quantity  of  drained  peat  thus  gained  is 
inconsiderable.  Were  the  same  work  bestowed  on  cut- 
ting drains,  much  larger  portions  might  be  reclaimed; 
and  it  would  not  require  much  contrivance  to  direct  such 
labour  to  thitt  end,  so  as  even  sometimes  to  render  it 
ei«ctual  towards  improving  the  general  estate.  The  sets 
are  dibbled  in  and  carefully  weeded  ;  a  practice  almost 
utterly  neglected  with  regard  to  com ;  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  pot^oe  cultivation  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
remainder! of  the  agriculture  of  the  Highlands.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  explain  this  difference*  To  alter  any 
thing  which  relates  to  the  culture  of  gi^ain,  would  imply 
innovation;  and  that  is  always  difficult.  The  mere  in- 
troduction of  the  potatoe  was  the  innovatioh  in  this  case : 
it  operated  by  its  own  intrinsic  weight,  and  necessarily 
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carried  with  it  its  own  rules;  so  that  no  ol;her  breach  qf 
ancient  habits  was  required. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  is  almost  uniyersal ;  bat 
the  quantity  raised  is  nevertheless  inconinderabley  and 
scarcely  ever  exceeds  what  is  required  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. Though  the  crops  are  far  cleaner  than  any  other^ 
they  are  thin  and  short,  from  insufficient  manure  and 
bad  seed,  the  repeated  produce  in  succession  of  the  same 
soil.  The  sndall  tenants  cannot  purchase  foreign  seed, 
because  they  have  nothing  to  offer  in  return;  and  if  we 
will  recollect  how  little  can  be  done  in  agriculture  with- 
out capital,  the  poor  Higlilanders  will  be  found  to  de- 
fiferve  far  less  censure  than  agricultural  critics  are  apt  to 
pass  on  them.  Those  who  advocate  small  farms  might 
take  useful  lessons  on  that  subject  in  this  country,  no 
less  than  in  the  wine  districts  of  France.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  hemp  is  so  rare,  that  I  have  scarcely  seen  it  five 
times  in  all  my  peregrinations;  which,  I  need  now 
scarcely  say,  comprise  the  whole  country.  Such  crops 
as  I  have  seen  were  very  limited  in  extent,  and  far  from 
strong.  The  produce  is  applied  to  making  twine  for  nets 
and  fishing  lines. 

.  The  laying  down  of  fields  for  grass  after  being  ex- 
hausted by  corn,  is  as  unknown  afsi  enclosing,  draining, 
irrigation,  and  top  dressing.  Such  neglect  is  the  more 
unpardonable,  because*  with  respect  to  most  of  these 
operations,  the  very  nature  of  the  country  offers  facilities 
rarely  found  in  the  Lowland  districts.  The  blowing  of 
<;aleareous  sand  upon  the  pastures,  as  mentioned  in  North 
Uist,  is  a  natural  process  of  top  dressing  which  ought  to 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  these  maritime  farmers  on  tlm 
subject.  Yet,  easy  as  it  would  be  to  imitate  this  process 
by  liming,  or  by  carrying  this  very  sand  where  it  is  in 
«o  many  places  of  easy  access,  I  never  saw  the  practice 
but  once,  and  that  was  in  Colonsa;  which  is,  however^ 
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«  perfect  Lowland  farm  io  respect  to  management*  To 
enclose  against  the  depredations  of  cattle,  where  the 
pastures  and  the  cuitiyation  are  so  intermixed,  would 
aptpear  a  very  obvioas  necessity;  andy^generally  speak- 
ing, there  is  no  excuse  for  the  neglect,  because  of  the 
abundance  of  materials.  Though  the  labour  of  the  chjl- 
dren  who  are  employed  in  tending  the  cattle,  and  who 
thus  become  the  substitutes  for  enclosures,  were  of  no 
value,  this  neglect  is  often  the  cause  of  considerable 
losses,  in  consequence  of  the  cattle  breaking  into  the 
com.  But  even  though  this  nev^  happened,  whereas  it 
is  extremely  frequent,  there  are  other  advantages  from 
enclosing,  which  are  equally  visible  where  Nature  has- 
taken  this  charge  on  herself*  There  are  many  situations 
where  cultivation  is  rendered  absolutely  impossiUe,  in 
consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  winds;  and  innumer- 
able ones  where  the  grain  is  shookor  blown  away,  or^he 
crops  laid,  where  the  whole  evil  might  be  prevented  by 
small  enclosures.  But  neither  these  little  tenants,  nor 
indeed  their  betters;  are  yet  aware  that  the  early  frosts, 
by  which  they  often  suffer  so  severely,  might  be  pre* 
vented  by  the  same  means.  To  these  must  be  attributed 
the  most  severe  losses  which  the  Highland  farmers  un- 
dergo, namely,  that  of  their  potatoe  crops;  which,  are 
often  killed  before  they  are  ripe,  in  the  exposed  parts  of 
the  country.  These  deadly  hoar  frosts  are  generally  the 
consequence  of  evaporation  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
winds,  and  may  often  be  completely  prevented  by  the 
shelter  of  enclosures.  Though  Philosophy  were,  unable 
to  explain  the  cause,  Nature  herself  points  out  the 
remedy;  fon  among  the  rocky  and  uneven  soils,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  one  crop  frozen,  when  another,  not 
many  yards  distant,  has  escaped ;  the  difference  depend- 
ing entirely  on  the  state  of  shelter. 

The  good>  dffectii  of  natural  drainage  are  seen  in  a 
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thousand  sitiiatians;  and  I  have  elsewhere  remarked 
how  the  state  of  Canna  and  St.  Kilda  point  out  the  ad- 
vantages that  might  be  derived  from  imitating  these 
natural  processes.  -  If  labour  were  to  be  hired,  or  if  the 
tenant,  who  must  here  be  his  own  labourer,  were  folly 
occupied,  there  would  be  some  excuse  for  such  neglect'. 
At  present  there  is  seldom  any ;  because,  during  a  large 
part  of  the  year,  he  is  unemployed,  and,  consequently, 
idle.  The  hay  of  the  Highlands  is  most  commonly  the 
produce  of  natural  meadows;  but  a  much  larger  part 
isl  obtained  Yrom  road-«ides  and  waste  scraps  of  land. 
"Rie  former,  and  indeed  the  latter  also,  is  generally  coarse 
IB  itself,  and  firrther  contaminated  by  rushes  and  other 
aquatie  plants;  so  that  no  horse  who  has  not  been  edu- 
cated on  it,  or  starved  into  compliance,  will  eat  it.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  saved  at  a  great  ei^pense  of  time  and 
labour;  while,  being  as  late  a  crop  as  the  corn,  both 
harvests  are  often  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and  the  bay 
is  rarely  stacked  without  much  damage  from  the  rains, 
by  which  indeed  it  is  sometime$  utterly  destroyed. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  wasteful  features 
of  the  ancient  system  of  Highland  farming,  was  the  ex- 
traordinary number  of  horses  kept  for  real  or  imaginary 
purposes.'  Itis  now  fast  expiring,  and  must  ultimately 
terminate'  entirely ;  but  it  may  still  be  found.  It  is  not 
long  ago  since  Tirey  contained  fifteen  hundred ;  a  num- 
ber =  probably  ten  times  gieater  than  its  actual  wants,  as 
the  rearing  of  horses,  either -here  or  elsewhere,  for  a 
market,  was  never  a  part  of  the  system  of  rural  economy. 
When  I  was  last  in  Sky,  improved  as  that  island  has  re- 
cently been,  I  found  forty  upon  one  joint  farm,  where  the 
whole  labour  might  easily  have  been  performed  by  six.  In 
a  parish  of  Sutherland  there  were,  not  long  ago,  twenty 
ploughs,  implying  the  same  number  of  horses,  where  two 
might  have  performed  the  whole  work  with  ease. 
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This  saperfluity  was  necessarily  connected,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  with  the  old  system  of  joint  farms;  and  is 
not  easily  avoided,  on .  the  new  plan  of.  ordfting.  The 
causes  are  varions ;  aQ,d  thus  while  something:  little  short 
offeree  has  been  in  sqtpe  c^e».  lie^j^ssary,  in'olhor^^tli^ 
evil  has  subsided  of  itself,  fro^  t|tfi  dia^ppeciraiice  pf>tb? 
practices  on  which  \%  depended* '  Tb^  want  ofr^ofiitikm 
been,  and  is  yet,  one  cause. of  thei  sQp^fli4ity.;  as  horseli 
must  be  employed  for  the.  transport  of  k^lpfilom  the  sea 
shores^  and  of  peat  from  the  mosses.  Apcient  habits,  t¥)iWr 
ever,  cause  the  people  to  persist  in  this  practice,  in  many 
places  iRrbere  carts,  or  carsc  might  be  adopted.  A  super- 
fluous numbet  is  also  called  for  by  the  inefficient  strength 
and  statpre  of  the  breeds  commonly  in  use,' and  iVom 
their  bad  condition  in  consequence  of  insufficient  fOod* 
A  better  race  and  better  management,  would  tend  there- 
fore to  diminish  thiisi  evil,  in  some  degree. .  But  one  of  the 
main  causes.of  the  great  exc^^s,  was  rivals.hip  in  the 
possessors  of  the  joint  faripis ;  pride  inducing  every  mttn 
to  keep-as  many  as  he  could,,  whether  he  had  work  for 
them  or  not.  In  these  cases,  remonstrance  on  the  part  of 
the  landlord  or  steward  oft.en  proved  in  v$iin ;  and  instances 
are  on  record,  .where  these  persons  have  had  recourse  to 
a  kind  of  law  not  unusual  in  former  times,  that  of  shoot- 
ing them.  I  myself  witnessed  a  sort  of;  wresting  of  the 
law  for  this  purpose,. which  may  perhaps  surprise  those 
who  are  less  lAcquainted  with  the  country  than  they  iina- 
gine,  and  which  consisted  in  .persuadipg  the  assessor  of 
taxes  to  charge,  all  beyond  the  num|>er  which  the  i^t^wr 
ard  thought  necessary,  as  horses  kept  for  pleasure. 

To  the  spirit  of  rivalry  or  pride,  (no  bad  engine  had 
it  been  applied  to  a  better  purpose,)  must  be  added,  the 
lax  nianner  in  which  the  pastures  were  held*.  Thus 
their  value  was  undefined,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  en- 
tered into  the  conception  of  the  small  tenants,  that  a 
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given  portidh  of  land  ooald  feed  but  a  given  number  of 
animals,  whether  held  in  common  or  not,  and  that  they 
might  have  increased  the  number  of  their  useful  aniniaiB 
by  diminishing  their  useless  ones.  But  even  in  the  mo^ 
dem  crofting  system,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  entertaining; 
an  unnecessary  number  of  horses  ;  as  those  required  for 
a  small  tenement  might  equally  do  the  work  of  a  much 
'larger  one.  In  fact  there  is  no  one  of  the^e  small  crofts 
that  could  find  constant  work  for  one.  Yet  the  evil  is 
much  diminished  ;  as  he  who  now  possesses  and  can  see 
bis  own  lot  of  land,  forms  a  better  conception  of  its  va- 
lue; while,  being  restricted  to  the  pasturage  of  a  certain 
number  of  animals,  or  paying  rent  for  each  by  the  head, 
he  is  not  long  in  learning  that  he  may  derive  more  be- 
nefit from  cattle  or  sheep,  than  from  horses  for  which 
there  is  no  employment. 

I  must  not  enter  more  minutely  into  a  subject,  which, 
more  minutely  treated,  could  only  interest  agriculturists. 
Such  a  sketch  is  sufficient  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  ge- 
neral state  of  Highland  cultivation ;  limiting  the  term 
Highland,  of  course,  to  those  districts  where  the  ancient 
manners  and  habits  still  reign.  To  suppose  that  it  in- 
cluded all  the  Highlands,  would  be  to  repeat  the  error 
which  has  perverted  the  general  judgment  on  so  much 
that  relates  to  this  country.  The  Highlands  are,  as  ma- 
thematicians love  to  speak,  a  sort  of  evanescent  quantity, 
and  can  only  be  caught  and  fixed  at  a  few  points :  while 
I  write,  they  are  changing,  and  that  which  is  now  true, 
may,  in  a  few  years,  be  false.  Great  innovations  are  daily 
making  in  the  sjrstem  of  agriculture ;  and  chiefly  by  the 
larger  proprietors  who  reside,  by  Low-country  tenants, 
and  by  Highlanders  who  have  studied  (he  Lowland  cul- 
tivation. In  some  districts,  the  smaller  tenants  are  also 
copying  their  better-informed  neighbours,  and  this  is 
chiefly  the  case  on  the  borders  of  the  Low  country,  where 
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all  Highland  peculiarities  alike,  are  fast  disappearing^. 
But  there  is  so  little  in  their  power,  that  censure  conid 
scarcely  answer  any  useful  end,  even  were  it  better  me«- 
rited  than  it  really  is.  If  they  are  ojften  deserving  of 
blame  for  want  of  activity,  they  cannot  justly  be  cen- 
sured for  what  arises  from  ignorance ;  precluded  as  they 
too  often  are  from  information  or  good  example,  and 
having,  in  reality,  no  resource  but  to  follow  the  imperfect 
practices  that  have  descended  to  them  from  their  ances- 
tors. If  **  la  coutume  est  un  traitresse  maitresse  d'ecole,^ 
as  Montaigne  tells  us,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  they 
are  to  find  a  better.  I  believe  that  much  of  the  censure 
in  this  case,  is  far  better  deserved  by  those  whose  duty 
and  interest  it  equally  is  to  enlighten  them.  All  the 
people  of  all  the  world  are  wedded  to  ancient  practices, 
and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance ;  since 
conceit  and  ignorance  always  go  hand  in  hand.  Nor 
do  I  see  that  the  Highlanders  are,  in  this  respect,  more 
prejudiced  or  more  mulish  than  other  nations:  I  am 
much  inclined  to  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  a 
docile  people.  Every  where,  time  is  diminishing  the 
number  of  ancient  prejudices ;  and  that,  in  an  accelerat- 
ing ratio,  as  education  and  knowledge  spread.  The  pro- 
gress of  information  is  daily  limiting  these  to  a  narrow 
'  circle ;  and  when  once  ancient  systems  are  discovered  to 
be  prejudices,  their  downfall  is  not, far  off.  To  make 
these  things  matters  of  reproach  to  the  Highlanders  par- 
ticularly, is  unjust;  because  similar  faults  belong  to  all 
people  and  all  times.  And  he  who  will  candidly  exa- 
mine the  state  of  the  country  and  the  people,  and  recol- 
lect the  short  period  that  has  passed  since  the  very  pos- 
sibility of  improvement  was  entertained  by  them,  ought 
rather  to  be  surprised  and  pleased  that  so  much  has 
been  done  in  so  short  a  time  against  such  a  weight  of 
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difficulties,  than  that  any  thing  should  remain  to  be  ac- 
complished* '  « 

It  is  the  business  of  an  agriculturist,  not  mine,  to 
point  out  all  the  circumstances  in  Efighland  farming  which 
admit  of,  and  require,  improvement.  A  few,  however,  are 
so  obvious  as.  to  strike  even  greater  idlers  than  mys^f. 
One  of  the  most  glaring  evils  is  the  destruction  of  t(ie 
harvest  by  the  late  autumnal  rains,  or  by  the  early  frosts, 
already  noticed. .  Better  tillage,  in  the  numerousi  points 
which.this  implies,  would  produce  earlier  crops,  and  thus 
guard  against  much  of  the  evil ;  while  the  remainder 
might  be  diminished  by  enclosures  and  by  greater  in- 
dustry in  saving  the  harvest. 

The  introduction  of  green  crops,  is,  however,  the  great 
and  difficult  innovation  from  which  the  chief  advantages 
might  be  derived.  Independently,  of  the  rotation  which 
wduld  thus  be  commanded,  this  convertible  system,  as  it 
is  called,  would  tend  better  to  divide  the  labours  of  the 
year.  At  present,  a  great  part  of  the  tenant^s  time  is*  un- 
occupied ;  while  the  whole  accumulated  labours  of  the 
farm  are  pressing  on  him  at  one  particular  season.  The 
jsame  system  would  not  only  preserve  the  stock  on  the 
iarm  fit  for  service  when  wanted,  but  would  enable  the 
farmer  to  rear  a  greater  number,  as  well  as  a  better  breed* 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  to  deliver  them  at  the  market  in* 
better  condition.  On  the  improvement  to  be  made  in 
grass  lands  I  need  say  no  more,  and  I  shall  take  some 
other  opportunity  of  considering  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  inpreased  cultivation  o^flax  and  hemp. 
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The  next  day  found  us^^  hi  Loch^Berqera  in  Lewis^ 
But  it  found  us  in  a  fog,  and  in  a  fog  so  thick,  that,  for 
two  days,  we  could  not  see  the  bowsprit  end.  Yet  there 
are  adrantages  to  be  extracted,  even  out  of  a  fog^  by  him 
who  has  studied  that  chemistry  which  separates  the  scat- 
tered atoms  of  good  that  are  concealed  under  the  moun- 
tains of  human  evil;  and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness of  this  one,  that  you  are  indebted  for  so  luminous  an 
account  of  St.  Kilda.  Half  a  dozen  bright  days  of 
occupation  would  have  erased  the  half  of  these  records 
of  the  brain :  and  thus  it  is  that  we  iearUr  like. the  ducks, 
to  rejoice  even  in  the  rains  that  imprison  us  to  our  narrow 
cabins  on  board,  and  to  our  smoky  cabins  on  shore. 

This  inland  sea  is  crowded  with  islands,  among  which, 
the  gpreat  Bemera  is  six  miles  long;  but  many  pf  them 
are  very  smalK  While  the  shores  are  deeply  indented 
by  bays  and  promontories,  the  water  is  so  beset  with 
these  islands^  that  it  requires  no  small  effort  of  attention  - 
and  care  to  navigate  it.  With  pleaty  of  time  to  spare, 
this  navigation  is  very  entertaining ;  the  pleasure  may 
not  unaptly  be  compared  to  thai  pf  discovering  enigmas ; 
from  the  exerticm  of  ingenuity  which  it  requires*  But 
there  is  nothing  picturesque,,  as  the  cliffs  are  without 
beauty  and  there  is  an  utter  wabt  of  wood.  From  the 
violent  contrasts  of  red^  white,  and  black,  the  rocks  look 
like  iparbled  paper ;  as  if  Nature  bad  here  sported  in 
painting  her  own  works,  for  the  entertainment  of  scMue 
baberdasher  in  taste :  an  effect  produced  by  th^  contor- 
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tions  of  the  red  and  white  granite^  and  gneiss,  and  of 
the  black  hornblende  of  which  they  are  formed.  My 
seamen  were  soon  obliged  to  resign  the  pilotage,  as  be- 
yond their  powers;  and  the  task  of  course  devolved  on 
ihy  hand.  Impudence  is  a  very  useful  virtue,  as  my  Lord 
Bacon  avers,,  and  as  I  had  experienced  in  more  places 
than  Loch  Eribol ;  acquiring  by  it,  from  my  Captain  and 
his  crew  both,  a  confidence  that  gave  me  access  to  a 
thousand  places  whidi  I  must  otherwise  have  been  con- 
tent to  abandon.  Surprising  as  it  may  appear,  there  was 
not  a  pilot  to  be  found  in  Scotland  who  was  a<sqaainted 
with  one  tenth  part  of  the  western  coast.  Of  coarse, 
every  step  was,  at  first,  a  step  of  fear  and  difficulty,  of 
doubt  and  remonsti^nce ;  and  I  soon  foresaw  that  our 
expedition  would  shortly  come  to  a  close  for  want  of  a 
little  courage.  Mackenzie's  chart  did  isomething;  and  a 
few  fortunate  conjecturei^  about  headlands  and  islands, 
with  one  or  two  successful  anchorages  at  the  outset,  sckni 
raised  me  to  the  rank  of  pilot  for  the  Western  Islands} 
not  more  surprised  at  the  mietamorphosis^  than  my  bettieTO 
have  sometimes  been  at  their  sudden  transformation  into 
bishops,  generis,  and  secretaries  of  state. 

I  may  venture  to  say  this,  because  it  implies  no  boasts 
ing;  since,  according  to  the  Phrenologists^  it  was  tihe 
bump  and  not  the  man  which  did  the  business.  The 
same  bump  which,  ais  I  remarked  in  the  last  letter, 
teaches  the  gannet  to  find  his  way  through  the  fog  to  his 
sprawling  infants  in  Sti  Kilda,  which  guided  the  Royal 
Crummie  from  St.  James's  to  Hblyrood  House,  which 
directs  the  annual  swallow  from  Egypt  to  the  cottage 
eaves  of  his  remote  birth,  which  causes  the  benighted 
traveller  to  throw  the  reins  on  the  nedc  of  his  snerring 
steed,  which  is  the  compass  of  the  stork  and  the  pole 
star  of  the  faithful  pigeon^  that  bump  is  also  the  organ  of 
pilotage.    By  that  the  Indian  traverses  the  vast  expanse 
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of  Lake  Supi^rior,  when  neither  san  nor  moon  nor  star 
exists  to  lead  him  on  bis  way.    By  this,  when  entangled 
in  the  midnight  forest,  he  finds  his  path  <<  straight  .as 
De  Moivre  without  rule  or  line ;''  as  the  spider  himself, 
influenced  by  a  rival  bump,  **  desijg^ns  his  parallels/' 
Thus  also,  doubtless,  did  the  Yikingr  traverse  the  stormy 
seas  of  the  North,  as  Phenicia  and  Greece  and  Carthage 
had  done  before  them ;  astonishing  those  who  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  same  deeds  are  performed  at  this 
day,  and  who  have  consequently  written  nonsense  to 
prove  that  those  ancient  navigators  never  quitted  the 
sight  of  land.     And  this,  directed  to  other  objects,  is  the 
coup  d'oeil  of  the  soldier.    For  this  Philopoemen  was  cele- 
brated by  Plutarch,  for  this  have  been   celebrated  the 
Saxes  and  the  Marlboronghs  and  the  W^ellingtons.    It  is 
this  which  cdustitutes  the  geologist,  which  enables  him 
to  see  within  the  e^rtb,  to  seize  with  a  glance  the  distri- 
bution and  the  nature  of  the  rocks  that  are  concealed 
from  his  corporeal  eye.    He  who  has  this  bump  will 
never  lose  his  road ;  and,  whenever  he  pleases,  he  may 
take  the  helm  into  his  own  hand,  and  navigate  Loch 
Bernera  without  a  compass,  and  the  Western  Islands 
without  a  pilot. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  observe  the  various  grounds  on 
which  reputation  is  founded  in  different  societies;  just 
as  the  orator  of  one  circle  is  dumb  in  another.  I  imagine 
that  my  talent  for  starboard  and  larboard  would  be 
treated  with  as  much  contempt  at  the  Royal  Society  or 
in  a  London  assembly,  as  La  Flour's  acquisitions  in  spat- 
terdash  making  and  in  drum  beating.  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  anxious,  and  often  perilous  pursuit  of  stoneis 
and  drawings  and  antiquities,  was  viewed,  with  a  proper 
and  just  mixture  of  wonder  and  contempt;  but  when  the 
''  Saxon  philosopher"  took  the  helm  which  the  seamen 
had  abandoned,  or  carried  the  vessel  into  an  anchorage 
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which  the  Cftptain  was  afraid  to  look  at,  the  scene  be-' 
came  entirely  changed.  Bat  to  claim  much  is  the  surest 
way  to  gain  much :  high  pretensions  make  submissive 
believers ;  and,  such  mechanical  animals  are  the  mass, 
that  it  only  lay  with  me  to  wreck  the  vessel  and  drown 
the  crew  whenever  I  pleased ;  not  a  thought  being  en- 
tertained of  disobeying  orders,  which  I  often'trembled  at 
giving. 

There  is  no  sort  of  knowledge  to  be  despised,  how- 
ever foreign  to  our  usual  pursuits,  however  small  tb^ 
quantity  we  are  able  to  attain.  <<  Can  do,  is  easily  car- 
ried about,"  says  a  Scottish  proverb;  and  though  the 
stores  with  which  our  grandmothers,  good  souls,  had 
crammed  their  garrets,  with  the  expectation  that  they 
wonid  be  **  of  use  some  day,"  prove  rather  incommodi- 
ous to  the  heirs  who  cannot  discover  their  uses,  fortu- 
nately, the  garret  of  our  brains  has  got  a  nook  and  a 
drawer  for  every  thing ;  while,  reversing  the  property  of 
Fortunatus's  purse,  the  more  we  put  into  it  the  more  it  is 
capable  of  holding.  Doubtless,  even  La  Fleur  made  the 
better  servant  for  his  talents  of  drum  beating  and  spat- 
terdash  making.  He  might  have  made,  I  doubt  not, 
the  better  physician  also.  Assuredly  none  of  us  have 
ever  foreseen  that  our  juvenile  pranks  in  boat%  and  a 
little  superaddition  of  geology,  might,  with  a  little 
management,  eventually  procure  us  the  credit  of  sea- 
manship, and  thus  gain  us  the  command  over  a  pig- 
headed captain,  and  enable  us  to  acquire  the  confidence 
of  his  crew.  And,  for  a  better  reason  than  the  Turkish 
jone,  were  I  to  begin  the  world  again,  and  if  the  world 
promised  to^last  long  enough,  I  would  learn  to  balance  a 
ladder  on  my  nose  like  Signer  Bologna,  to  preach  a 
fanatical  sermon  like  Huntington,  to  dance  a  minuet  like 
Yestris,  and  to  eat  fire  like  Katterfelto.  Swift,  moreover, 
is  wrong  when  he  will  not  allow  the  tailors  of  Laputa  to 
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suc<ieed  in  making  a  pair  of  breeches.  Unquestionably 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  would  have  made  a  better  fisherman 
than  Isaac  Walton,  and  Alexander  the  Great  would, 
in  a  week,  have  rivalled  Alexander  the  coppersmith  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  brass  pan.  But  this  is  another  argu- 
ment, which,  bidding  fair  to  carry  us  off  the  course,  I 
«hall  only  appeal  to  the  Author  rf  Waverley  to  confirm 
the  preceding  one  by  his  own  experience. 

At  the  foot  of  this  inlet  is  that  work  mentioned  by 
JMartin,  which,  like  all  similar  structures  elsewhere,  is 
attributed  to  the  Druids,  who  are  always  at  hand  to 
father  every  thing  which  claims  no  other  owner.  The 
general  aspect  of  this  structure,  is  thi^  of  a  cross,  nearly 
of  the  proportions  of  the  Roman  crucifix,  with  a  circle  at 
the  intersection.  But  a  nearer  inspection  discovers  more 
than  is  essential  to  that  form.  The  longest  line  lies  in  a 
direction  of  about  34<^  west  of  the  true  meridian,  or  pretty 
nearly  in  that  of  the  magnetic  variation  at  present,  which 
is  therefore  the  general  bearing  of  the  work.  Erect 
stones,  intermixed  with  some  that  have  fallen,  and  with 
blank  spaces  whence  they  may  have  been  removed,  or 
where,  more  probably,  they  are  covered  by  the  soil,  are 
found  along  this  line  for  the  space  of  588  feet,  including 
the  circle ;  their  number  amounting  to  fourteen,  and 
eleven  of  them  being  still  erect.  If  we  were  allowed  to 
fill  up  the  blanks  according  to  the  general  proportions  of 
the  intervals  between  those  that  remain,  the  number 
would  be  twenty  within  that  distance.  But  following 
the  direction  of  this  line  further  on,  there  are  indications 
of  other  stones,  all  of  them  fallen,  and  nearly  covered  by 
earth  and  vegetation,  that  would  justify  us  in  extending 
it  90  feet  or  more  further ;  thus  making  the  total  length 
about  680  feet.  Parallel  to  the  long  leg  of  the  cross,  and 
to  that  only,  is  another  line,  now  far  less  perfect  than  the 
first;  since  it  contains  only  three  erect  and  seven  fallen 
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stones,  and  reaches,  as  far  as  I  could  discover,  only  t6 
480  feet.'    Thus  these  two  lines  may  be  conceited  to  form 
a  Jsort  of  avenue  to  the  circular  enclosure ;  its  breadth 
being  exactly  equal  to  a  semi-diameter  of  the  circle;  as 
the  additional  line  touches  the  edge  of  this.    The  shorter 
line  of  the  cross,  at  right  anglea  to  the  other,  now  mea- 
sures 204  feet,  including  the  circle:  biit  as  it  is  longer 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  its  original  length  has 
probably  been  greater,  though  I  was  unable  to  detect 
any  traces  of  fallen  stones ;  the  progress  of  some  enclo- 
sures having  here  interfered  with  the  integrity  of  the 
work.  This  line  contains  ten  erect  stones.    The  diameter 
of  the  circle  is  63  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  62  from 
east  to  west,  and  it  contains  fourteen  erect  stones  in  the 
circumference,  with  one  in  the  centre.    This  central  stone 
is  twelve  feet  high ;  one  near  the  end^  of  the  long  line 
measures  thirteen,  a  few  are  found  reaching  to  seven 
or  eight,  but  the  height  of  the  greater  numbeV  does  not 
exceed  four.    The  intervals  between  the  slx)nes  yhttyttom 
two  to  ten  yards ;  bdt  the  longer  ones  are  prdbably  the 
coniiequence  of  the  loss  of  those  which  once  occdpied 
these  places.    I  ought  to  add  that  the  total  number  of 
stones  which  I  could  discover,  either  erect  or  recentiy 
fallen,  is  forty-eight;  and  that  if  the  wbble  wbrfc  were 
completed,  as  it  appears  originally  to  have  been  built, 
they  would  amount  to  sixty-five  or  sixty-six.    The  name 
of  this  place  is  Classernish,  but  the  work  itself  is  called, 
by  the  people,  Fidvreachie.    There  are  other  circles  of 
the  moife  ordinary  construction  in  the  same  immediate 
neighbourhood;  but  these  do  not  require  description.    I 
may  only  remark  that  solne  of  them  are  about  fifty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  that  one  contains  in  the  centre,  foUr  stones, 
fcNTming  a  square,  as  noticed  in  speaking  of  Arfan;    ' 

The  aspect  of  the  large  work  is  very  striking,  as  well 
from  its  extent  and  form,  as  from  the  position  width  it 
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occupies  on  a  gentle  eminence,  iii  an  open  tract  of  moor 
land,  where  there  is  nothing  to  divert  the  attention.    It 
appears  to  have  been  snrrounded  at  a  small  distance  by 
a  trench  or  ditch,  which  is  now,  in  many  parts,  obscure ; 
and  ihe  same  circumstance  occurs  in  the  great  circle  of 
Stenhouse  in  Orkney,  as  well  as  at  Stonehenge.    These 
three  specimens  are  indeed  the  most  renmrkable  of  those 
structures,  in  Britain ;  that  of  Stenhouse  being  a  hundred 
yards  in  diameter:  and  the  present,  from  its  singularity 
of  form  as  well  as  its  extent,  may  be  allowed  to  claim  the 
second  place,  in  tank.    Though  this  circle  was  known  to 
Jllartin,  ;his  dcscriptkm  is  of  no  value,  nor  does  he  offer 
any  speculations  about  it  that  are  worth  notice.    Not  so, 
however,  iisi  Toland's  account;    which  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  that  exaggeration  and  disregard  of  truth, 
which  are  too  often  the  ingredients  of  every  dealer  in 
hypotheses,  but  which  figure  very  well  amid  the  heap 
of  idle  declamation,  loose  conjectures,  and  wild  hints 
of  un|ierlcMriiied  projects,  which  he  chooses  to  call  an 
Essay  on  the  Druids.    It  is  not  easy  to  discover,  froni 
his  description,  whether  he  had  seen  it,  or  whether  he 
had  drawn  up  his  account  from  information :  it  is  of  little 
consequence.    He  says  that  every  stone  was  placed  in 
the  circle  in  such  a  maqner,  that  there  were  twelve  equi-> 
distant  obelisks,  six  feet  asunder,  and  each  seven  feet 
high,  representing  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.    The 
central  stone,  he  adds,  is  thirteen  feet  high,  resembling 
tjie:  rudder  of  a  ship;    while  there    are  four  obelisks 
directly  south,  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  same  number 
east  and  west;   whence  it  was  round  and  winge(|.    But 
I  need  not  repeat  the  remainder  of  his  description,  which 
is  all  equally  false  or  fanciful,  except  to  remark  thalt  he 
chooses  to  find  nineteen  stones  in  each  line  of  the  avenue, 
«  betokening,"  as  he  says, "  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years;" 
Hecond9deB,witltthe  same  accuracy  as  he  has  discovered 
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^  tbat  tLe  fourteen  stones  of  the  circle  re(Hresent  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  that  «  the  temple  stands  astronomi- 
cally,'' «  denoting  also  the  four  principal  winds,  subdi- 
vided each  into  four  others;"    which  is  a  pure  fiction. 
And  hence  he  says,  "  I  can  prove  it  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated,  principally  to  the  sun,  but  subordinately  to  the  sea- 
sons  and  elements,  particularly  to  the  sea  and  winds,  as 
appears  by  the  rudder  in  the  middle."    The  rudder  is  as 
imaginary  as  all  the  rest ;  it  is  a  rude  and  shapeless  mass. 
From  such  descriptions  and  such  perversions  of  facts 
and  history,  has  Toland  constructed  a  book  that  has  not 
wanted  its  admirers,  though  it  does  not  contain  one  fact, 
Jior  one  rational  conjecture,  nor  one  fair  inference.    He 
sees  Druidical  works  ilt  every  stone  cairn,  in  the  common 
forts  of  the  Danes  ^nd  Britons,  and  in  monuments  and 
works  of  obviously  modern  date,  and  even  of  Roman 
origin.    Irish  fables,  forced  etymologies,  and  scraps  of 
misunderstood  and  perverted  quotation,  which  have,  not 
even  the  merit  of  showing  good  and  solid  reading,  com- 
plete the  heterogeneous  mass.  Borlase,  and  even  Keysler, 
are  perfect  sobriety  compared  to  this  dreaming  visionary. 
And  yet  he  is  quoted  as  authority  for  this  very  temple,  as 
for  much  more.     In  a  similar  manner,  another  of  these 
^'learned  antiquaries,"    quoting    Wallace  and    others, 
matches  the  dwarfy  stone  of  Hoy,  a  fmgment  which, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  horse  might  draw,  with  a  hole 
which  a  rabbit  could  scarcely  litter  in,  against  the  house 
of  Amasis,  which  astonished  Herodotus  more  thaa  any 
thing  he  saw  in  Egypt ;  having  been  cut  out  of  oae  stoae, 
and  requiring  the  hard  labour  of  three  years,  and  of  two 
thousand  seamen,  to  be  removed  fromElephantis  toSais. 
But  the  temple  of  the  Hyperborean  Apollo  deserves 
a  few  words  more,  since  the  much  mtsce  reasonable  Dr., 
Smith  has  chosen  to  follow  the  Irish  antiquary  and  otheiSt 
in  this  fantastical  hypothesis  respecting  the  winged  tem- 
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pie  described  by  Eratostbenes.  Toland's  views  of  ancient, 
or  former,  geography,  will  perhaps  startle  a  modern  geo- 
logist, when  he  determines  that  the  Hyperborean  island 
Mrom  which  the  ^  Druid  Abaris*'  came,  consisted  of  Sky, 
Lewis,  and  Uist,  united  into  one.  It  would  be  as  well  if 
he  would  show  how  and  when  they  were  separated,  with- 
out being  beard,  as  well  as  heard  of,  by  the  successors  of 
Abaris  and  Pythagoras.  The  history  of  Abaris  deserves 
to  be  hunted  down  a  little  further  than  either  Toland  or 
Smith  hare  pursued  it;  Tliat  he  was  a  Druid  Priest  in  a 
Highland  dress,  is  proved  by  the  Orator  Himerius,  though 
Suidas  says  he  was  a  Scythian.  Yet  Scot  and  Scythian 
being  the  same  thing,  he  is  still  a  native  of  Lewis;  though 
he  was  the  forerunner  of  his  countryman  Anacharsis,  who 
is  of  a  very  different  country,  and  the  son  of  King  Scuta, 
who  never  existed.  Toland  has  forgotten  this ;  or,  more 
probably,  he  had  not  read  lamblicus  and  Diodorus;  else 
he  would  not  have  left  his  tale  half  told.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  beat  him  at  his  own  trade.  The  latter  personage 
quotes  HecatcBus  as  his  authority ;  and  the  proof  that 
Lewis  must  be  the  island,  is,  that  the  *<  Hyperborean  is- 
land" is  highly  fruitful  and  pleasant,  producing  two 
crops  in  a  year;  as  Lord  Scaforth  and  his  successors 
have,  doubtless,  experienced.  From  him  also  we  learn 
that  Lewis,  since  it  is  Lewis,  was  dedicated  to  ApoHo,  and 
that  the  Grod  paid  his  priests  a  visit  every  fourteen  yeiars, 
when  they  amused  him  by  showing  him  the  rocks  and 
mountains  of  the  moon ;— through  a  telescope.  Dutens  has 
overlooked  this  important  passage.  Unluckily,  antiqua- 
rieis  differ  upon  the  geography  of  the  island ;  and  Row- 
lands has  clearly  proved  that  Anglesea,  and  not  Lewis, 
was  the  Hyperborean  isle,  and  that  Abaris  is  corrupted 
by  Hecatffius  or  Diodorus  from  Apreece.  So  that  he  was 
a  Welshman,  and  not  a  Highlander.  I  know  not  bow  our 
Highland  friends  will  submit  to  be  thus  robbed  of  their 
great  Druid. 
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It  is  «Qlu4!ky  also  that  the  antiquaries  cannot  agree 
whether  the  winged  temple  of  the  Hyperborean  or  High- 
land Apollo  was.wtnge4  with. lines  of  sf^ne  or  built  of 
the  wings  of  birds.    Ifthelat^r  be  true,  it  is  probable 
that  St^  Kild&  was  the  i«|land,  after  all  i  qs  the  streets  are 
stiU  paved  with  gannet's  wings.    But  this  again  does  not 
agree  with  the  opinions  of  Herodotus,  Vlmjf  Pindar, 
.Callimachus,  lind^  ApoUonius  Bhodius ;  awkward  rivals 
of  Bowlands  and  Tqlimd,  sinc^  theydetermine  that  the 
iskmd  in  debate  was  situated  undctr  the  pole,  and  beyond 
the  north  wind.     Hence  it  was  that  this  island  was  so 
excelletit;    as  Mr.  3coresby  and  Guthrie  h^ve  prpve4 
that  there  can  be  only  south  winds  at  that  delicioiis  spo^ 
and  as  the  south  wind  is  proverbially  hot.    Hence  also  it 
must  have  beeut  ^b^t  Abaris  and  his  Hyperboreans  only 
died  when  they  chose;  as  it  was  the  land  of  immortality, 
as  well  as  of  double  crops  and  perpetual  summer.    But 
then  again  8traJl>o  and  Pomponius  Mela  and  others,  have 
discovered  that  this  majri^ellous  island,  which  is  Paradise 
itsdf,  lies  somewhere  about  the  sources  of  the  Wolga,  or 
else  in  the  £}uxine;  while  Olaus  Rudbeck  is  certain  that 
it  is  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Baltic,  where  it  is  well 
known  that  the  north  wind  never  blows.    That  learned 
man  would  have  been  better*  employed  in  di$secting 
bis  lymphlLtiGS,  than  in  proving  that  Stockholm  w^s  Eden, 
^d  Sweden  the  Officina  Gentium;   that  unlucky  term 
which  has  produced  as  much  nonsense  as  any  term  tb^ 
-ever  was  invented ;  as  is  well  known  to  many  more  than 
Hume,  .Wallace,  and  Malthus..    H^e  also  Toland  i».^^ 
of  bis  reading  and  depth  again ;  for  he  says  (bat  the 
isentral  stone  of  Ike  Winged  Temple  is  arudder ;  wherean 
these  learned  ancients  agree  that  it  was  the  very  God 
himself.     His  statue  was  a  single  rude  stone  among  th« 
Hyperboreans* 
'    In  consequence  of  the  great  fertility  of  Lewis  it  mu9( 

m 
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have  been,  that  the  people  sent  their  first  fbuits  to  Delphi* 
It  seems  a  qoestion,  however^  whether  these  were  pine 
apples  or  oatcakes.  Pausanias  thinks  they  passed  them 
from  hand  to  hand,  beginning  with  the  Arimaspians. 
Which  is  yiery  probable,  as  the  distance  from  Lewis  to 
Arimaspia  is  so  trifling.  Then,  in  retam,  says  lambli- 
etnr,  ^Jbaris  carried  back  with  him  from  Greece,  goM, 
which  he  stored  apin.his  Winged  Temple.  Herodotus^ 
indeed,  talks  of  the  &bfo  of  Abaris^  which,  for  Herodotus, 
is  somewhat  strong  language,  considering  that  he  was 
not  particularly  nice  on  these  points.  But  possibly  he 
only  meant  the  golden  arrow,  which  this.  Mr.  Apreece 
had  receired  from  Apollo,  upon  which  he  rede  roiind 
the  globe  and  paid  a  visit  to  Pythagoras,  for  the  pui|)ose 
of  examining  his  golden  thigh;  which  event  happepiag 
in  the  reign  of  King  Phalaris,  because  they  disputed  on 
metaphysics  at  his  court,  the  age  of  Phalaris  and  his  bull 
is  thus  determined  to  have  been  in  the  diird,  or  else  in 
the  fifty-^fourth.  Olympiad.  In  return  fcH*  his  magical 
arrow,  Pythagoras  taught  hini  the  virtues  jof  the  number 
seven.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  havie  lost  these,  as  they  must 
have  been  beyond  all  price.  If  it  be  trtie  also  that,  as 
jServius  says,  Virgil  borrowed  from  Homer,  and  Homer 
from  Orpheus,  the  prophecy  which  moves  iBneas,  then 
Xewis  has  also  been  honoured  by  the  visit  of  this  great 
man  and  radical  reformer,  since  be  derived  all  his  learn- 
ing from  the  Oracle  of  the  Hyperborean  Apollo. 

<^  £t  voila,"  again,  ^  comme  on  ecrit'^— -antiquities  as 
i^very  thing  else.  And  this  is  profound  antiquarian  re- 
i^arch  and  learning.  It  is  only  to  put  it  into  a  somewhat 
less  questionable  shape,  and  I  too  might  take  my  de« 
gr^e,  Abaris  himself  only  knows  how  high,  among  th« 
Pezrons  and  Uko  Rudbecks  and  the  rest  of  those  whose 
pursuit  it  is,  deeply  to  darken  us  with  knowledge^  Thus 
have  been  written  folios  <m  Druids^  and  ou  Gabirii  and  on 
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languaget,  and  on  etymologies ;  (Edipuses  and  Hermeseiii 
witfaoat  end,  riddles  which  would  trouble  (Edipus  himself 
to  solre,  and  which  Thoth,  Trismegistus,  Teut,  Tat, 
Hermes,  Mercury,  Ermenseil,  or  by  whatever  name  he  is 
known,  would  be  puzzled  to  comprehend  the  drift  and 
object  of.  Thus  liave  the  histories  of  Jupiter,  and  Saturn, 
and  Peleg,  and  the  Titans,  and  Japhet,  and  the  Cimme- 
rians, and  a  hundred  others,  been  written ;  and  this  is 
learning.  Horace  Walpole  compares  antiquaries  to  old 
women :  a  very  irreverend  remark. 

But  lest  you  should  rank  me  among  the  sisterhood, 
we  will  return  to  sonie  matters  of  fact  connected  with 
this  remarkable  Circle. 

As  far  as  my  antiquarian  reading  goes,  the  cruciform 
disposition  is  peculiar  to  this  one.  In  the  smaller  monu- 
ments indeed,  of  which  so  many  distinct  kinds  are  in-  . 
eluded  under  the  vague  term  of  Cromlechs,  a  disposition 
of  the  stones  in  a  form  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a 
cross,  has  occasionally  been  observed;  but  in  most  of 
them,  perhaps,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  result  either  of 
accident  or  necessity.  It  is  generally  understood  also 
that  it  was  not  till  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  or  the 
vision  of  the  Labariim,  that  the  Cross  became  a  general 
object  of  veneration.  Yet  it  seems  unquestionable  that 
the  figure  of  a  cross  was  known  to  the  Grothic  nations, 
and  also  used  by  them,  before  they  were  converted  to 
Christianity.  As  they  seem  to  have  borrowed  other  hie- 
roglyphic emblems  from  the  east,  so  this  seems  to  have 
been  among  the' figures  which  they  might  have  obtained 
in  the  same  manner,  and  have  also  used  in  their  monu- 
ments, without  its  being  necessary  to  suppose  that  they 
adopted  it  as  Christians,  or  after  they  had  become  such* 
We  need  not  now  dive  into  that  mysticism  which  sup- 
poses that  the  Egyptians  used  this  emblem  as  typical  or 
prophetic.    Dr.  Young  has  shewn  that  the  Crux  ansata, 
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60  often  discussed,  is  the  emblem  or  hieroglyphic  of 
Life,  and  has  rendered  it  probable  that  the  simpler  figore 
means  Protector  or  Saviour.  In  the  Gothic  sculptures,  it 
must  also  be  remarked,  that  the  figure  of  the  cross  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  Runic  Hammer  of  Thor,  or  the 
Thunder  of  the  Scandinavian  Jove.  In  this  case,  it  is 
plain  that  it  could  not  have  been  derived  from  our  reli- 
gion ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  popu- 
lar opinion  which  refers  its  use  to  the  consequence  of  the 
much-discussed  vision  of  Constantino,  is  true.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  shew  hereafter,  that  the  Scandinavians 
derived  other  emblems  from  the  east,  through  their 
Crothic  progenitors. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  error  to  attribute  to  modem 
times,  and  to  the  consequences  of  the  Christian  religion, 
forms  and  usages  which  are  of  a  higher  antiquity  than 
itself,  and  which  the  Christians  diemselves  borrowed  or 
imitated  from  those  more  ancient  nations  whence  these 
have  also  descended  to  their  savage  and  yet  unconverted 
offspring,  apart  from  the  progress  of  Christian  usages. 
Thus  the  incense  and  the  holy  water  of  the  Catholics 
have  not  necessarily  given  rise  to  the  lustrations  by  fire 
and  by  water  which  we  find  among  the  early  and  half 
barbarous  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  relics  of  which  are 
still  to  be  traced  among  the  modern  superstitions  of  the 
people.  The  beads  used  in  prayer,  are  also  Tartarian 
and  Indian;  and,  if  they  became  a  Mahometan  usage,  so 
did  they,  in  a  similar  manner,  become  a  fashion  of  the 
Catholic  church.  But  whence  ever  the  Norwegians  bor- 
rowed the  use  of  the  Cross,  it  seems  to  have  prevailed 
more  among  them  than  among  the  other  nations  of  the 
north.  It  was  an  object  of  great  veneration  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  was  frequently  marked  on  their  offensive 
arms  and  shields ;  as  it  was  combined  with  their  older 
monuments,  and  carved  on  those  which  they  erected 
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withih  the,  peridds  in  which  they  became  :iiibtibifeiii<s  of 
Britfiiiiy  and  of  which  the  evidence  renHuns  tn  Aeiiraculp- 
tured  stones.  Thus  also,  where  it  has  been  found  on  mo- 
Doments  of  decidedly  higher  antiquity  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  among  them,  it  may  sometimes,  in- 
stead of  being  an  ancient  usage,  have  arisen  from  their 
desire  of  converting  these  to  their  new  worship ;  althougb 
that  combination  has  also  been  attributed  to  their  reluc- 
tanc<e  to  part  entirely  with  their  former  and  hereditary 
monuments  and  superstitions.  This  at  least  is  the  opinioii 
of  Proeopius,  as  it  is  of  .Gregory  Nazmn2en ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  effect  of  that  opinion  was  to  lead  to 
councils  and  anathemas  against  the  practice.  Hence  a^ko 
sp^m  to. have  originated  the  chapels  and  subterraiieous 
crypts  in  foi^oi  of  croisses,  whi6tk  bear  the  marks  of  a  dis- 
tant Norwegian  antiq^ity«  One  of  these  has  •  been  de- 
scribed at  New  Grange,  in  Ireland,  and  they  have*  also 
been  found  in  Jutland. 

If  the  subterranean  crypt  of  this  nature  is  held  tobo 
necessiu'ily  Norwegian,  it  may  assist  in  proving  that  this 
circle  is  a  Norwegian  or  Danish  work;  because  there  is 
one  in  this  very  spot,  as  there  are  some  in  Cornwall,  con^ 
nected  with  circles  and  cromlechs,  apparently  of  the  same 
origin.  Whatever  may  be  judged  of  that  opinion,  and 
though  the  figure  of  the  cross  is  here  ah  apparently  es-^ 
sential  part  of  the  buUding,  it  is  for  from  impossible  that 
it  may  ba/ve  been  superadded  to  the  origibal  simple  circle; 
It  is  equally  probable,  however,  that  the  whole  work  is 
not  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries, 
when  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  had  occupied  the  Wcs^ 
tern  islands,  and  when  they  had  received  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  that,  as  its  date  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
sculptured  stones  which  so  generally  bear  ihe  figure  af 
the  cross,  so  its  figure  may  be  explained  on  the  same 
principles. 
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Pttttiing  aftide  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Druids  hi  present, 
^  I  have  dismissed  Abaris  and  Apollo,  it  is  not  a  moBii- 
>iiient  which  cottld  well  be  referred  to  a  high  ^ntiqciity, 
on  account  of  the  feebleness  of  its  coAstru<;tioD.  The 
stones  are  bot  deeply  rooted  in  the  ground ':  and  many 
more,  if  not  the  whole,  must  haW  fallen,  like  the  rest, 
had  its  date  been  so  remote.  That  they  have  fallen,  ancl 
not  been  taken  down  for  economical  purposes,  seems 
clear;  as  eteh  the  fallen  stones  have  not  been  removed: 
While  we  know  that  the  reverence  which  the  High- 
landers paid  to  these  ancient  monuments,  prevents  them 
now  from  destroying,  out  of  wantonness,  that -which  they 
have  been  accustomed,  in  former  days,  to  respect. 

Some  philosopher  of  the  Druidical  fraternity,  who  is 
inclined  to  go  to  Egypt  or  the  East,  for  this  work,  may 
here  find  a  new  argument  in  its  magnetic  bearing,  and 
prove  that  this  instrilment  was  used  in  its  erectioln  before 
it  was  known  to  our  navigators.  If  he  disclaims  Toland 
and  his  rudder,  or  does  not  choose  to  admit  that  there 
are  fourteen  signs  jn  the  Zodiac,  he  may  still  shew  bow 
tlve  central  stone  of  the  circle  represented  the  sun,  if 
the  Druids  were  Ooperuicans,  and  the  circle  itself  the 
planets:  a  sl^hterror  having  only  been  made  in  their 
numbers :  or,  if  they  followed  Ptolemy,  he  may  place  die 
earth  in  the  middle.  Then^  the  long  line  of  the  cross 
will  representthe  axis  of  the  earth,  or  the  chief  meridian, 
and  the  short  one  Will  be  the  ecliptic  or  the  equitioctial, 
and  so  forth.  Such  a  theory  has  in  fact,  bcien  pro- 
posed, on  account  of  the  present  magnetic  bearings  of 
this  structure.  Dr.  Stukeley,  who  is  the  tronble^me 
parent  of  Druid  temples,  and  the  principal  hero  of  Stone- 
benge^  thinks  that  celebrated  work  was  erected  by  the 
magbetic  wisdom  of  the  Druids,  because  the  variation  of 
Its  meridian  is  six  degrees  east.  It  is  certain  that  we  do 
not  know  during  what  period  the  Druids  might  have 
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gone  on  erecting  temples  in  this  country;  nor  hi|f^we 
any  theory  by  which  we  can  determine  the  variation^  fof 
past  timesi  as  we  can  determine  eclipses*  But  as,  in 
these  two  cases,  the  range  amounts  to  nearly  thirty  der 
grees,  a  change  not  to  be  made  within  the  lapse  of  a 
small  period,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  deviation 
from  the  true  meridian  is,  in  .both,  the  result  of  accident. 
Had  the  magnet  been  known  to  the  Druids,  amopg  their 
other  remnants  of  eastern  philosophy,  it  is  alisplately  im- 
possible but  that  its  polarity  should,  among  maritime  and 
piratical  nations,  have  been  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation* 

Quarto  volumes  on  Druidism,  aye,  and  on  many  other 
things,  have  nevertheless  been  written  on  smaller  foun- 
dations than  this.  It  is  because  there  is  nothing  in  them, 
that  they  are  so  gigantic :  for  never  have  books  been  so 
black,  so  thick,  so  large,  and  so  long,  as  when  they  have 
been  written  about  nothings.  Bacon  expresses  his  wop- 
der  why  those  who  travel  by  sea  should  give  us  many^ 
and  long,  and  large  books,  when  they  have  little  else  to 
narrate  but  the  contents  of  the  logbook;  whereas  those 
who  travel  by  land  and  see  much,  are  content  to  make 
few  books  and  short  ones.  The.reason  is  plain  enough : 
as  in  the  case  of  antiqqarian  discussions,  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lighter  matters,  like  air,  to  distend  themr 
selves  exactly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  quantity  or  force 
of  the  solid  materials  by  which  they  are  restrained.  Thus 
the  soap  bubUe  dilates  its  brilliant-and  gapdy  skin  to  an 
imposing  magnitude ;  but^  at  the  first  rude. touch  i^  be^ 
trays  its  origiu  from  an     cm  of  dirty  water. 

But  the  advocate  for  the  Druids  ask,  if  this  was  not  a 
Druidical  temple  what  was  it.  We  may .  ask  in  return, 
whether  it  is  a  case  of  dilemma  between  that  and  no- 
tiling  :  it  will  not  be  one  whit  the  more  Druidical  should 
it  be  impossible  to  prove  it  something  else.    It  does 
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H0t  follow  that  it  has  either  been  a  temple  or  a  Driiidical 
.strmitare.  It  is  not  necessary  that  any  of  these  struc^ 
tores  should  haFO  been  temples;  we  may  therefore  afijt 
if  it  is  probable.  Here,  for  example,  are  five  or  six  tem- 
ples, if  they  are  to  be  such,  accumulated  in  a  barren 
country  which  could  never  have  contained  worshipper^ 
^enough  to  occupy  or  employ  one.  Some  of  the  antiqua- 
.ries  in  this  field  say  that  the  Druidical  worship  was  mo- 
nolithic :  I  need  not  explain  further  this  allusion.  The 
allusion  and  the  theory  both  may,  indeed,  be  titillating 
to  the  imaginations  of  those  who  delight  in  obscurity, 
,and  in  somewhat  more.  Granting  that  it  might  be  ad^ 
mitted  with  respect  to  the  Maypole,  the  actual  use  and 
.object  of  the  central  stone  of  the  circle  is  proved,  as  I 
.shall  presently  show;  while  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  to  indicate,  either  thai  the  Druids  worshipped 
in  stone  circles,  or  that  they. had  copied  or  preserved, 
presuming  oh  their  Oriental  tenets  and  descent,  the  pecu- 
liar worship  in  question.  Besides,  here,  and  elsewhere, 
.there  are  Circles  without  a  central  stone :  a  fact  not  to 
-be  reconciled  to  any  theory  of  this  nature.  The  variety 
in  the  disposition  of  these  ancient  structures  is  endless  f 
as  is  evident  in  examining  the  specimen  now  under  re- 
iview,  that  of  Stonehenge,  the  great  circle  of  Stenhouse, 
the  extraordinary  specimen  found  in  Jersey,  and  niimer^ 
ons  others  that  might  be  named  ;  a  variety  not.  very  con- 
sistent with  what  we  should  imagine  of  the  templets  of 
an  ancient  priesthood,  united  by  an  absolute  comniiinity 
of  origin,  rites,  and  usages.  Near  Brownwilly  in  ,C(^rn- 
•wall,  the. moors  are  covered  with  these  circular  struc*' 
•tures,  of  all  sizes;  aiid  there  is  no . possibility  that  so 
many  places  of  worship  should  have  been  accumulated 
in  a  territory  that  must  always  have  been,  thinly  peopled, 
.and  in  the  most  barren  spot  of  that  barren  district. 
That  these  churches  should  be  disposed  insiich  a  manii^r, 
VOL.  in.  R 
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and  in  such  remote  and  extraordinai^  places,  is  an  kjju 
-pethesis  only  4t  for  such  visiouaties  as  Borlaite  aitf 
Toland* 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  spedL  of  tibe  Circlds 
when  spedting^  of  Arran ;  but  it  is  a  sui^^ct  which  de- 
mands a  more  detailed  investigation*    t  know  not  pre- 
cisely to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  notable  discovery 
ihat  they  were  Druidical.    Bill  it  is  not  very  ancient, 
and  it  has  not,  therefore,  the  Mpport  of  antiqm'ty*    Dr. 
Stukeley  is  the  most  active  advocate  for  the  Druidical 
origin  of  Stonehenge^  and  probably  the  progenitor.   Dr. 
Charlton  maintained  it  was  Demish;  tod  Inigo  Jones, 
who  seems  to  have  forgotten,  his  architectural  and  histo- 
rical reading  when  on  this  subject,  assigned  it  to  the 
Romans*    As  to  Scotland,  the  merit  of  the  hypothesis 
seems  to  totter  between  Sibbald  and  Toland ;  a  well- 
mated  pair  of  antiquaries.    By  such  authorities  and  opi- 
nions as  these,  do  nations  submit  to  be  led  blindfold  for 
generations :  so  much  easier  is  it  to  follow  than  to  tafcie 
the  trouble  of  inquiring.  The  hypothesis  is  a  pure  dreMt^ 
Not  only  it  has  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  historieat  evi- 
dence to  support  It,  but  it  is  at  utter  variance  with  the 
only  evidence  we  have  respecting  the  Druids.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  historical  evidence  for  the  ScandinaviJEm 
origin  of  the  Circles,  is  full,  pointed,  and  plain ;  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  every  collateral  circumstance  whidi  the 
case  can  possibly  furniab*    Is  it  any  wonder  that  anti- 
quaries are  the  standing  jest  of  literature  and  of  farce 
alike.    Did  they  content  themselves  with  trifling  about  a 
brass  fkrthing  or  a  Roman  tile,  the  amusement  is  ias  inno- 
cent as  impaling  buttei4ies  or  collecting  venerable  rub- 
bish ;  but  when  they  lay  their  feeble  brains  together  to 
pervert  history,  it  is  time  to  impale  them,  and  to  pin  them 
down   in   drawers  for  the   contemplation   of  posterity. 
Even  natural -objects  cannot  escape  the  delirium  of  their 
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distorted  Vidion,  when  Borlase  finds  sacrificing  basons  in 
the  water-worn  davities  of  granite,  and  idols  in  the  cairns 
and  rocking  stones ;  aiid  when  Tdand  pronounces  that 
the  columnar  iron  stone  of  Orkney  is  a  Draidical  pave- 
ment. Caiitis,  barrows,  obelisks,  circles,  dunes,  sub- 
terranean crypts  and  dwellings,  all,  every  thing,  is 
Druidical. 

It  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  show  that  nearly  all 
the  Circles  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  generieally 
speaking,  are  of  Scandinavian  or  Saxon  origin,  or  of  a 
Gothic  parentage ;  and  that,  as  fer  as  they  occur  in  our 
own  country,  they  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  cera  of  the 
Druids*  Their  uses  and  application  are,  at  the  same  time, 
various.  They  have  been  temples,  courts  of  convention 
and  justice,  courts  for  spectacles,  or  theatres,  and  fune- 
real monuments;  and  some  have  unquestionably  been 
fortifications  or  defences,  while  others  have  every  appear-^ 
ance  of  having  been  sheep-folds  and  dwelling-houses. 

So  far  from  its  being  known  that  the  Druids  worship- 
ped in  stone  circles  or  temples,  it  is  pointedly  said,  that 
they  performed  their  religious  ceremonies  in  groves.  If 
any  modern  evidence  asserts  the  contrary,  it  is  from  the 
fact  that  these  writers  have  confounded  together  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Celts  and  that  of  the  Scandinavians;  as  has 
happened  even  respecting  some  of  the  ancients,  who  were 
unable  to  distinguish  the  separate  characteristics  of  the 
two  people,  after  they  had  become  mixed  in  the  progress 
of  the  Gothic  conquests ;  a  fact  fully  proved  by  their 
own  writings.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  on  record  that 
the  Scandinavian  nations  did  worship  in  circular  open 
temples  of  stone.  In  the  Eyrbiggia  Saga,  the  temple  of 
Thor  is  described  as  a  circular  range  of  upright  stoqes^ 
containing  a  central  stone  called  the  stone  of  Thor,  where 
the  sacrifices,  or  the  executions,  were  performed.  I  need  . 
not  quote  more  testimonies,   either  from  Womiius   or 
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others,  to  this  purpose,  as  the  evidence  is  as  distinct  as 
it  is  pointed ;  though  I  may  remark  that,  from  its  style 
and  magnitude,  it  is  not '  uolikely  that  the  temple  of  this 
Lewis  Apollo  was  in  reality  a  temple,  and  possibly  that 
of  Thor  himtelf.  The  religion  of  Scandinavia,  as  is  welt 
known,  was  not  Druidism,  though  some  of  the  usages 
and  doctrines  have  been  confounded,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  remote  Asiatic  origin  of  both  nations,  i>ut 
more  from  posterior  intermixture  of  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered,  and  by  the  mistakes  of  these  writers  who 
had  not  appreciated  the  distinction.  But  the  followers 
of  Odin,  like  the  Druids,  thought  it  offensive  to  the  du- 
ties to  confine  them  in  buildings ;  and  hence  their  tem- 
ples were  open  inclosnres,  while,  in  some  cases,  the  altar 
was  erected  on  a  plain.  It  was  not  till  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  that  real  temples  or  buildings 
were  adopted* 

Now  as  to  the  use&  of  the  Circles  for  the  purpose  of 
theatres,  that  also  rests  on  the  authority  of  Wormius, 
~  who  js  simply  and  plainly  narrating  the  history  and 
usages  of  his  country,  from  documents  and  monuments 
that  were  before  his  eyes.  They  were  used  for  tb^  tour- 
naments of  the  day,  or  for  celebrating  the  games  which 
were  in  vogue  among  those  people.  It  is  probable  that 
the  largest  circles  were  appropriated  to  this  use ;  though 
some  of  these,  from  their  peculiarity  of  position  as  com- 
manding eminences,  seem  to  have  been  fortificiiti<ms  or 
garrisons. 

The  most  numerous,  however,  those  at  least  which  are 
tons  the  most  remarkable,  from  containing  ft  central  stone 
generally  within  a  circle  of  twelve,seenhto  have  been  courts 
of  justice  and  election.  Such  works  are  now  found  in 
the  countries  of  ancient  Scandinavia,  where  they  are  uni- 
versally received  by  the  people  themselves  to  have  been 
Tings,  or  courts  of  meeting  and  of  justice.  They  abound, 
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ameng  other  tracts,  in  Holstein.  The  legal  or  judieial 
proceedings  were  sometimes  attended  by  sacrifices,  m- 
execotions ;  and  thus  the  presence  of  iustrnments  used 
for  this  purpose,  ai|d  of  the  marks  of  fire  occasionally 
foatid  ID  these  buildings,  is  explained.  These  have  been 
wrested  into  Druidical  sacrifices  and  Druidical  impie- 
m^its.  It  is  matter  of  historical  record  that  Thorder 
Galler  erected  such  a  circle  for  a  Law  Ting:  and,  on 
tjiis  subject,  the  testimony  of  Olaus  Wormius,  Saxo 
Orammaticus,  Krantz,  and  others,  is  uniform  and  de- 
cided%  It  is  equally  known,  and  equally  shown  by.  the 
same  authors,  that  they  were  made  use  of  for  the  purpose 
of  elections,  in  that  country,  in  ancient  times.  Three  of 
these  still  remain ;  one  near  to  Lunden  in  Scania,  one  at 
Leyra  in  Zealand,  and  one  near  Niburg  or  Wilbord  in 
Jutland.  These  consisted,  **  ut  j)Iurimum,"  of  twelve 
stones  in  a  circle,  with  a  central  one ;  th^  former  serving, 
aoMHig  other  purposes,  as  a  barrier  against  the  assembled 
crowd,  and  the  latter  being  the  place  of  the  king.  Coun« 
cils  were  also  held  at  them,  and  if  a  king  died  at  a  dis- 
tanee  from  his  home  or  people,  a  fresh  circle  was  formed 
for  the  election  of  his  successor*  The  central  stone  was 
called  the  Kongstolen;  a  fact  which  demolishes  the 
whole'  monolithic  theory,  and  reflects  no  great  honour 
on  the  learning  of  the  antiquaries  who  have  suppcurted 
it.  As  the  number  of  Lagmen,  electors,  councillors,  or 
under  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  from  whence 
we  have  remotely  derived  our  own  jury,  consisted  of 
twelve,  the  cause  of  this  number  of  stones  in  the  circum- 
ference is  also  .explained;  each  councillor  or  elector 
standing  at  his  own  stone  to  give  bis  opinion  or  vote. 
The  King,  being  elected  or  approved,  received  their  ho- 
mage also,  at  his  own  Kongstolen. 

Hius  a  third  and  a  fourth  use  for  the  circles  are 
proved;  and  the  name  Thingvalla,  applied  to  them  in 
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Iceland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  is  equally  familiar  to  oiHr<* 
Belvea;  though  sometimes  applied  to  mounds  as  well  as 
to  circles :  occurring  in  the  Tynewald  hill  of  Mann,  tbe 
Tingwall  of  Shetland,  and  probably  also  in  the  Dii^- 
irall  of  Rossshire.  The  argument  does  uot,  therefore,  rest 
on  the  testimony  of  the  Scandinavians  alone,  but  is  amply 
supported  by  proofs  from  our  own  country.  In  Walesi 
these  circles  are  caMed  Cylch  Cyngrair,  or  the  Circles  of 
Congress ;  an  appellation  which  seems  quite  sati^K^ry 
respecting  their  analogous  uj»es  in  this  pi^rt  of  Britaiu, 
and,  by  parity  of  reason,  in  the  whole  of  our  nhnd»  But 
we  are  not  even  driven  to  analogical  reascming  here; 
•  since  it  is  equally  matter  of  acknowledged  traditioii, 
that  the  Highland  and  Insular  Chiefs  were  elected  iii 
similar  circles,  and  that  the  central  stone  was  the  Kong- 
stolen  of  the  Highland  Regulus,  as  of  the  Norwegian 
Kmg.  This  fact  is  too  familiar  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  No* 
thing  but  the  blind  fury  of  hypothesis  could  oppose  proofe 
so  poi^itive.  Against  them  there  is  nothing  to  offer  but  a 
term  which  is  not  a  century  old,  and  which  was  the  iur 
vention  of  modern  and  visionary  antiquaries.  The  Druid 
hypothesis  wars  against  all  testimony,  and  is  not  only 
uiisupported  by  tbe  slightest  shadow  of  proof,  but  di- 
vested of  all  probability.  The  original  inventor  who 
threw  out  this  bait,  may,  however,  pride  himself  in  its 
having  succeeded  wonderf|illy. 

I  remarked  formerly,  in  speaking  of  Arran,  that  it 
was  probable  some  of  the  Circles  were  purely  monu* 
mental,  and  then  referred  to  the  specunen  at  this  place, 
whidi  contains  withm  it  four  stones  disposed  in  a  square. 
I  need  not  repeat  what  was  there  urged ;  but  may  add, 
for  ihe  purpose  of  completing  my  own  theory  of  tbe 
Circles,  that  the  testimdny  of  Olaus  Wormius  is  dso 
equally  pointed  on  this  sal^ect.  A  siegle  circle  of  stones 
surrounding  a  caini,  indicated^  as  he  s«ys,  a  OhifiU    la 
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fkii  C9»e  alfo  tb^re  was  a  central  slone»  used  fcv  tbe  par- 
pose  of  jMusrifices.  That  the  square  of  stones  within  the 
tindoi  here  in  Lewis,  coTors  a  body,  there  is  little  doubl ; 
mif  to  confirm  this  use  still  further,  bodies  hav^  fre- 
quently been  found  within  these  Circles  in  Ireland*  In 
Sdljly  also,  and  on  the  testimwy  of  Borl^e,  who  is  not 
easily  persuaded  to  give  up  any  part  of  his  hypo* 
thesis,  banows  coTvring  bodies  have  bee^  found  within 
Chiles* 

He  also  efmfirvm  the  opinion  which  1  formerly  sag* 
^QSi^d,  thai  the  Croniiechi  wer0  not  akars  but  inonu- 
meals.  As  lbi9  subject  is  connected  with  the  Circles^  it 
It  scarcely  a  4igreMoi|  to  notice  it,  and  thus  to  complete 
Ae  histery  of  all  these  pseudo-druidical  monuments* 
This  practice  of  erecting  cromlechs  wes  al$o  ScandJM* 
vian,  and  the  evidence  is  so  distinct  and  positive  as-  not 
to  admit  of  a  question.  It  is  ordered  by  a  Norwegien 
decree,  that  such  **  hanging  stones,"  as  they  oire  called^ 
ahall  be  erected  over  the  bodies  of  heroes ;  and  3<uko 
Grammaticus  fvrther  reecHrds,  that  Regner  erected  such 
a  monument,  '^saxiasuperde  locati^,''  on  account  ^f  hi» 
fietorj  over  the  f'inns.  Thus,  hoii^ever,  it  spears,  thaft 
the  Irlmsom  stqnes,  or  cromlech^,  may  have  been  niona"» 
ments  to  vict(M*y  af  w^ll  as  funereal  ones ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  offers  the  true  solution  of  the  history 
of  the  disputed  Stonehenge. 

It  is  still  important  also  to  remark,  that  as  the  remem-. 
bl^nce  of  the  uses  of  tbe  Circles  has  been  preserved  in 
ancient  Scandinavia,  so  the  works  tbemadves  seem  to  be 
moi|t  abnn^nt  in  the  countries  which  this  people  pos- 
sessed ;  aUbough  not  ab|K>lotely  limited  to  them.  That 
lliere  should  he  an  occasional  .community  of  usage  in 
such  a  .point  as  thisi  between  the  Celtic  and  Gothic 
people,  is  po  more.extraorditaary  than  that  they  should 
reeemble  each  qdier  in  j$o  amn^  other  particulars.    But 
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while  we  can,  in  this  way^  easily  account  for  their  ^e^ 
sence,  almost  wherever  they  exist,  we  are  unable  to  ac- 
count for  them  in  the  same  manner  on  the  Drnidical 
hypothesis.  As  far  as  we  know  of  the  Druids,  -we  har^ 
reason,  to  believe  that  they  were  very  limited  in.plac^, 
in  Britain.  There  is  no  proof  that  they  governed  oi* 
existed  in  Scotland,  though  that  may  have  been  thife 
fact;  and  far  less  any  reason  for  thinking  that  they  were 
spread  over  ancient  Scandinavia.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  perfectly  informed  respecting  the  religion  of  this 
nation,  and  know  that  it  was  not  Druidism*  It  most 
therefore  follow,  that  the  circular  structures  of -Sean^ 
dinavia  were  not,  ^n  any  case,  Drnidical ;  unless  we 
choose  to  imagine  a  more  anciertt  order  of  Druids  in  that 
country;  a  fact  of  which  there  is  no  shadow  of  proof. 
It  is  also  curious,  and  somewhat  important,  to  remark, 
when  on  this  question,  that  the  Highland  traditions  and 
opinions  do  not  attribute  the  Circles  to  the  Druids*  la 
iact,  the  common  people  appear  to  have  no  theory  or 
tradition  at  all  respecting  this  priesthood,  except  where 
they  have  borrowed  it  recently  from  their  betters.  It  is 
di^  educated  among  them  to  whom  we  must  look  for  all 
these  theories ;  and,  in  them,  it  has  been  derived  trom 
the  writings  of  modern  antiquaries.  The  most  comnuHi 
opinion  of  the  people  respecting  these  works  is,  that  they 
were  Soman,  and  were  either  temples  or  courts  of  juaticew 
Excepting  that  they  are  thus  referred  to  the  wrong 
people,  this  traditionary  opinion  coincides  suiBcitatly 
with  the  one  I  am  attempting  to  establish. 

It  has  been  a  leading  error  with  these  antiquaries,  to 
find  a  common  use  for  things  that  have  had  many  uses. 
The  most  conspicuous  and  important  of  these  have  now 
been  described,  and  it  only  remains  to  notice  those  to 
which  none  of  these  assigned  uses  seem  to  be  applicable. 
I  mentionsd  the  crowiis  of  circular  buildings  which  are 
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sfiH  found  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Cornwall.  These 
are  often  so  small  as  not  to  exceed  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
diameter;  consisting,  like  the  others,  of  separate  and 
large  stones.  It  is  possible  that  these  may  be  monu- 
ments, and  the  place  the  scene  of  some  action.  But  it  is 
equally  likely  that  they  baye  been  folds  for  cattle  or 
sheep  when  the  wolf  was  an  inhabitant  of  this  country; 
or  they  may  hare  been  dwelling  bouses,  since  the  circu- 
lar method  of  building  these,  seems  to  hare  been  nearly 
universal  among  rude  nations.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
bow  the  interstitial  and  smaller  stones  had  fallen  and  dis- 
appeared, while  the  larger  ones  remained ;  and  this  view 
tiiay  possibly  be  applicable  to  many  more  cases  to  which 
the  usual  fanciful  origin  has  been  attributed.  The  same 
district  presents  numerous  examples  of -circles  of  enor- 
mous diameter,  yet  differing  from  the  ordinary  circular 
forts,  as  being  of  a  much  slighter  construction.  The 
position  id  these  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  had 
been  posts  or  defences ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
dwell  on  so  obvious  an  application,  and  one  which  will 
probably  be  found  to  apply  to  many  of  these  hitherto 
mysterious  structures* 

Thus  I  must  conclude  that,  as  far  as  the  Circles  are 
concerned,  I  haye  knocked  down  the  Dr.uidical  system 
and  established  my  own.  I  should  be  wanting  in  the 
most  essential  quality  of  an  antiquary  and  a  system 
maker,  if  I  could  not  say  as  Madame  la  Dnchesse  de 
Fert£  said  to  Madame  de  Stael>  '*  il  n'y  a  que  moi  au 
monde  qui  aie  toujours  raison.'' 

But  there  is  much  more  in  the  prevailing  belief  about 
the  Druids  themselves,  as  visionary  as  their  temples. 
That  they  wiere  magicians,  however,  is  indubitable ; 
when  they  have  contriyed  to  cast  the  **  glamour"  of  their 
magic  over  the  eyes  and  miiids  of  sensible  men  for  a 
period  of  so  many  centuries  since  they  have  alt  been  laid 
iti  the  Red  Sea.    The  very  sound  of  die  word  has  iuJt'a 
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^xtnAre  mi^ic  that  eng^enders  a  volume  oot  of  notbiogf 
ag  the  grey  rapour  which  steams  from  the  oopper  ehesl, 
dilates  and  solidifies  itself  into  a  huge  giant*  Little  did  they 
think,  good  easy  meu,  into  what  numstors  their  eggs 
were  to  be  hatched  after  their  death ;  what  Frtckiiises, 
and  Keyslers,  and  Tolands,  and  Borlases,  and  Vallanceys, 
and  Smiths,  and  Ushers,  and  Campbells,  and  Huddles- 
stones,  and  Stokelys,  were  to  be  spawned  in  future  times, 
themselves  destined  to  vivify  tibe  casual  hints  of  anti-^ 
quity  into  an  universal  system,  unknown  probably  to  the 
Arch  Druid  Chyndonax,  or  to  Attius  PatM'a  Pater, 
himself. 

Wherever  Druidism  or%inated,  whether  before  the 
Deluge,  as  some  of  the  learned  think,  or  in  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  after  it,  as  others  equally  learned  suppose,  Ae 
fundamental  principle  has  undergone  considerable  revo-* 
lutfons  since  first  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  Samo- 
Ihes  the  son  df  Japhet  The  astrology  of  Magus  and  his 
followers  is  no  more.  Their  magic,  like  Mesmerism,  is 
dead,  forgotten.  The  schools  of  the  Saronides  ar^ 
extiuet.  The  theolc^y,  the  philosophy,  and  the  astronomy 
of  Druiyus  are  vanished  into  thin  air«  The  oak  has 
ceased  to  grow,  the  misletoe  has  fled  with  it^  and  the 
sacred  breed  of  thrushes  which  the  Druids  culltvatod  for 
its  propagation,  has  been  roasted  or  made  into  puddings. 
Bardus  and  his  followers  have  foi*gottea  their  .songs, 
**  Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue,"  and  so'  is  '^  proud  Llew- 
ellyn's lay  ;>"  the  harp  is  unstrung,  and  the  sacved  gfoxes 
and  rocky  steeps  mourn  their  absent  echoes.  And  as 
Druidism  yielded  to  Osiris;,  and  as  the  idolatries  of 
Albin  and  Brute  were  succeeded  by  the  preaching  of  St« 
Paul  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  the  exertions  ct 
Claudia  Rufina^  so  the  pious  labours  of  Pudentiana, 
Praxides,andNovatus,.gave  way  to  the  edict  of  Antoninus, 
fite  baptism  of  Lucius,  and  the  holy  toils  of  £ieutfaerus. 
Angustina,  Palladhis^  Fastidius,  and  Aeir  followeiQs,  were 
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vUig/ed  in  their  lam  to  yield  to  I^rill^r,  divin,  Kji03(» 
Cant,  and  Clavers*  aad  now— •wlMilis  to  follow  next 

Not  a  qnarto  yoliime,  as  smIi  a  commeac 
promise,  be  assured.  Y«t  as,  in  atl 
these  unlucky  oirdest  fma  na 
irrey^miiljr  ia£  wm  jmmif  Inmi  vmi,  I  am  in  honour 
immiA^kmiritp^wimlt  tt  is  that  we  really  do  know  about 
IheBmidS'aiid  BrvidiBm*  To  attempt  to  extraet  and 
condense  the  esseojCe  aad  matter  of  twenty  times  as  fiany 
Yolumes  $s  my  entire  undertakii^,  into  half  a  dozen  of 
its  pages,  is  a  bold  piee^  of  literary  eb^mistry.  But  it  is 
only  to  dip  into  the  same  wells,  and  to  try  if  we  cannot 
reproduce,  in  a  solid  form,  the  elementary  matter  which 
has  thus  been  gasified  into  so  monstrous  a  bulk.  It  is  to 
Ccesar  chiefly  that  we  must  look  for  the  little  of  decide4 
information  which  we  possess  on  this  subject.  If  he  did 
not  speak  from  absolute  personal  knowledge,  yet  his  in- 
formation seems  to  hare  been  derived  more  immediately 
from  real  authorities,  than  that  of  the  few  other  classical 
writers  who  have  noticed  this  priesthood.  These  are, 
principally,  Pliny,  Luoan^  Valerius  Maximus^  Pomponioa 
Mela,  Diogenes  La^tius,  Ausonius,  Ammianus  Marcels 
linus,  Vopiscus,  Elianus  Lampridius,  Suetonius,  Tacitus» 
Siodoros,  Strabo^  Aurelius  Victor,  Seneca,  and  Orid. 
With  respect  to  most  of  these  writers,  their  notices  are 
commonly  very  slender  and  casual;  and  among  tbemt 
Pliny,  though  the  most  full  and  particular,  is  laerely  the 
narrator  of  reports,  like  most  of  the  rest.  Yet  from  these 
slender  materials  it  is  that  sudi  a  system  has  beei^ 
erected;  conjectures  serving  ta  fill  the  vacancies,  an4 
assertions  being  substituted  fiir  evidence* 

In  truth,  there  is  little  or  no  other  evidence  respect-^ 
ing  the  Druids,  than  that  which  is  thus  historical  and 
classical.  There  is  no  modern  evidence;  because  they 
had  disappeared   and   were  forgptteb  before  modem 
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writeirs  arose.      There  is  no  fouodatioti  for  analogical 
reasoning,  beyond  that  of  the  resemblance  of  their  tenets 
to  those  of  other  ancient  mythologies.     Nor  is  there  any 
eyidence  from  modern  remains.    The  eyideace  ^bich  had 
been  brought  forward  is  imaginary,  because  the  monu- 
ments or  objects  on  which  it  is  founded  have,  been  gra- 
tuitously assigned  to  this  order  of  priests.    I  have  shown 
that  this  is  the  case  with  the  cromlechs,  the  circles,  and 
the  cairns ;  and  the  same  reasoning  may  beiipplied  to 
the  erect  stones,  ,the  stone  coffins,  and  the  other  relics 
which  have  been,  on  grounds  equally  conjectural,  at- 
tributed to  them.    History  does  not  inform  us  that  thejr 
erected  such  works,  nor  does  it  describe  any  usagjes 
which  should  induce  us  to  form  that  opinion.    On  the 
contrary,  it  eixcludes  them.    Nor  is  there  any  analogy  or 
indu^ion  by  which  we  might  form  such  a  concIufi»miw 
On  the  other  hand,  history  does  inform  us  that  the  Scan- 
dinavian or  Gothic  nations,  who  were  not  Druids,  and 
who  had  another  form  of  worship,  did  erect  such  works  ; 
and  while  it  also  informs  us  of  the  real  purposes  for  which 
they  were  erected,  these  are  confirmed  by  analogy  and 
evidence  of  other  kinds,  which  cannot  leave  a  rational 
doubt  behind. ' 

Excluding  this  evidence,  we  must  also  exclude  those 
natural  productions  which  Borlase  chiefly,  and  others 
following  him,  have  chosen  to  imagine  Druidical  monu- 
ments. The  Rock  Basins,  as  they  have  been  called,  are 
natural  excavations,  in  granite  commonly,. produced  by 
the  action  of  water.  If  a  single  dro^  of  water  contrives 
to  make  a  lodgment  on  the  surface  of  thiiB  rock,  |mrtiou- 
larly  in  Cornwall,  where  its  texture  and.  nature  subject 
it  to  this  kind  of  decomposition,  the  restilt  is<the  disinte- 
gration of  the  stone,  which  goes  on,  and  necessarily  in 
an  equable  or  circular  manner,  till  the  cavity  becomes 
considerable  {  while,  from  its  smoothness  and  j*^giilarity, 
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ft  also'putB  on  such  an  appearance  as  art  might  bate  pro* 
doced.  The  cairn  of  granite^  of  which  the  Cheese-wring 
of  the  same  county  is  so  remarkable  an. example,  is  alsd 
natural^  attd  the  result  of  thie  pecniidr mode  iii  which  this 
rOck  wastes  and  fiills  away;  '  whHe^  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, where  the  centre  of .  grairity  'of  a  block 
chances  to  lie  beneath  a  narrow  centreof  suspeftilien,  the 
rocking  stonie  is  the  result.  These  have  been  called 
idols,  images  of  Saturn,  and  what  not ;  while  even  when 
Borlase  and  his  followers  grant  that  they  are  natural  pro- 
ductions, they  have  produced  no  evidence  that  the  Druids 
worshipped  such  idols,  or  used  such  stones  for  any  of 
their  religious  ceremonies.  Nor  is  there  any  record  of 
their  use  of  sacrificing  basins;  so  that  we  have  no  rigfai 
to  assume  it,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  a  visionary 
system.  Wh$n  it  is  said,  as  it  has  been,  in  support  of 
this,  that  the  northern  nations  venerated  rocks  an^  liurge 
stones,  this  implies  a  want  of  knowledge  in  these  sub-^ 
jects,  and  is  the  consequence  of  having  confounded  the 
usages  and  opinions  of  the  followers  of  Odin  with  those 
of  a  prior  and  a  different  people.  This  has  been  the  case, 
particularly,  with  most  of  the  French  writers;  who  with- 
out seeming  to  be  in  the  least  aware  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  systems  and  the  two  people,  have  at^ 
tributed  to  the  Druids  and  Celts  what  belonged  to  the 
Goths  and  their  worship ;  thus  introducing  into  the  sub- 
ject confusion,  worse,  if  possible,  than  that  which  Mallei 
and  Pelloiitier,  generally  following  Cluverius,  produced 
in  the  history  of  these  nations.  I  have  already  shown 
how  Toland  had  imagined  a  columnar  and  natural  rock 
to  be  a  Druidical  pavement,  and  need  not  notice  the 
other  fancies  of  the  same  kind  which  have  prevailed 
among  these  visionary  wHters. 

Having  thus  shown  what  the  grounds  of  the  historical 
evidence  for  the  Druids  are,  and  disposed  of  that  pbysl- 
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eal  and  aiitiqnmta  eridence  wliteh  is  imaginary,  I  need 
Mtyftffther  remark  OB  Ikia  rabjeot,  that  where  tfiese 
writera  ought  to  refer  solely  to  the  classical  authors^  who 
can  be  the  only  real  evidence  in  this  case,  they  quote 
each  other  as  aathority*  It  is  Tain  for  Borlase  to  quote 
Keysler  and  Stukely,  who  were  as  visionary  as  himself* 
They  add  nothing  to  the  evidence;  and  the  authority  of 
the  one  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  other.  With  greater 
folly  is  Toland  referred. to  as  an  authority,  when  lie  has 
shown  that  he  was  incapable  of  seeing  what  was  before 
his  eyes^aad  has  proved  that  a  regard  for  truth  was,  with 
him,  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  imaginary  necessity  of 
supporting  his  system.  Had  these  writers  been  coi^ent 
with  the  only  real  evidence  which  the  case  afibrds^  in* 
stead  of  enlarging  on  each  other's  fancies,  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  their  endless  volumes  might  have  b^en  condensed 
into  a  very  small  space  indeed,  and  the  question  would 
long  ago  have  come  to  a  state  of  rest. 

I  must  now  attempt  to  give  a  very  brief  statement  of 
all  that  we  really  do  know  of  the  Druids  from  the  clas« 
sicaV  authorities ;  omitting  however  the  greater  part  of 
the  quotations  and  references,  partly  because  they  have 
been  so  Often  given  to  the  world,  and  partly  because 
the  limits  and  nature  of  this  sketch  will  not  allow  of  such 
details. 

I  may  commence  with  Ceesar's  authority,  as  the  chief  ^ 
and  that  the  Druids  formed  a  religious  order  appears 
from  the  passage  in  which  he  says,  ^  Dniidm  divinis 
rebus  intersunt,  sacrificia  publica  et  privata  procurant, 
religiones  interpretantur.''  From  him  also  we  learni  that 
they  exercised  the  powers  of  excommunication ;  ^  sacri- 
ficiis  interdicunt.''  Should  the  patient  however  ha^e 
died  under  excommunication,  they  seem  to  have  acted 
with  more  liberality  than  St.  Emulphus,  since  they 
offered  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul.    The  chief 
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priest  was  elective,  ^MMwkig  *^  MunmamaiicloriUiteai 
oyer  the  whole  ho6y^  When  he  died,  the  next  in  ^*  dig<« 
nitate''  sueceedM ;  hut  if  there  were  many  competitora 
for  this  hM6Wf  it  seema  that  the  elections  led  to  fections, 
and  even  to^  fighting :  *^  de  principatv  annis  contendaiil*^ 
The  same  author  says,  that  Aey  worshipped  Mercury 
d^fly,  and  ^*  hunc  omnium  artium  auetorem  feront/' 
Vith  respect  to  their  tenets,  we  learn  from  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Lucan,  that'  tWy  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  in  transmigration. 
Respecting  their  mode  of  worship,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  less  valuable  authority  of  Pliny,  Lucan,  and 
Diodorus.  The  latter  calls  them  Saronides ;  the  priests  of 
the  oak  groves.  Lucan  also  speaks  of  their  ^  nraiora" 
and  ^luci'';  and,  when  they  were  abolished,  Suetmiius 
Paulus  cut  down  their  groves.  On  this  subject,  Pliny  is 
more  full.  He  also  speaks  of  their  veneration  for  the 
oak ;  nihil  robore  sacratius  ;'*  and  from  him  also  we  learn 
the  regard  which  they  paid  to  the  <<  viscum/'  which  is 
supposed  to  be  our  misletoe.  Of  this  plant  he  says,  that 
it  was  ^  rarum  admodom  inventu,  et,  repertnm,  magna 
relfgione  petitur,  et  ante  omnia  sext&  lun&."  The  priest 
was  also  dressed  in  a  white  robe  on  this  occasion,  and  he 
cut  it  with  a  golden  knife.  It  was  hfsid  a  remedy  against 
all  evils;  whether  from  its  magical  or  medicinal  virtues, 
we  are  not  told.  The  line  of  Ovid,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  viscum,  is  supposed  by  Keysler  to  be  sparious.  .1 
may  add  to  this  account,  that  the  Druids  had  annual 
meetings;  but  whether  these  were  of  a  religious  or  apo^ 
litical  nature,  does  not  appear,  as  the  Druids  acted  in 
both,  capacities.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  '^^  ovum  anguinum  " 
as  if  he  had  seen  it ;  but  as  to  that  tale,  and  the  glass 
beads^  still  called  Druidical,  and  the  respect  paid  to  ver«^ 
vain,  even  could  we  know  what  the  **  verbena''  of  the 
ancients  was,  there  is  nothing  worth  repeating. 
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Such  iteems  to  be  all  that  we  can.  aafely  rely,  on  tt" 
specting  the  religious  institutioDs,  usages,  and  tenet»  of 
the  Druids ;  and  it  falls  far  short  of  the  system  which  has 
been  constructed  out  of  it,  in  which  its  sectators  appear 
to  have  left  the  efibrtSyeyen  of  geologists  and  physicians, 
in  system-making,  far  behind.  Put  that  they  also  wor- 
shipped Apollo,  or  the  sun,  under  some  of  bis  names,  is 
inferred  from  the  remains  of  superstitions,  usages  of  this 
kind  in  Cornwall,  Ireland;  and  Scotland;  and  chiefly 
from  the  fires  of  the  first  of  May  and  those  of  Midspmm^r. 
It  is.  also  said  that  the  tomb  of  Chyndonax,  the  Arch 
Druid  of  Gaul,  was  found  at  Dijon  in  1598 ;  the  inscrip- 
tion on  a  vase  of  glass,  and  in  Greek,  signifying  that 
he  lay  interred  in  the  wood  of  Mithra. .  Hence  it  has 
been  concluded  that  this  order  had  borrowed  its  tenets 
from  Persia;  as  has  also  been  inferred  from  other  consi- 
derations. 

Now  though  there  is,  in  all  this,  no  indication  of  tem- 
ples or  circles,  and  though  it  is  universally  believed  that 
the  Celts  and  Druids  thought  it  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  the  gods  to  enclose  them  in  temples,  Borlase 
attempts  to  prove  that  there  were  such  temples  within 
the  groves.  Not  the  slightest  evidence,  however,  of  this 
appears ;  as  it  is  impossible  to  place  any  credit  on  a  fable 
related  by  Sirabo  and  Pomponius  Mela,  which,  if  jt 
proved  this,  t^'ould  prove  somewhat  more,  and  which,  is 
of  equal  credit  with  the  voyage  of  Ulysses  to  Scotland^ 
or  the  fable  of  Procopius  respecting  the  Is]lan.ds  of  the 
blessed.  The  story  is  that  there  was  an  island  near  Bri- 
tain where  liine  virgin  Druidesses  lived ;  who,  although 
they  were  virgins,  were  allowed  husbands  once  a  year* 
Their  temple  was  built  within  a  grove,  and  dedicated  to 
Bacchus ;  and,  once  in  a  year,  they  pulled  down  th.e  roof, 
raised  storms,  and  transformed  themselves ,  into  aninwls; 
at  the  same  time  tearing  one  out  of  their  number  limb 
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from  limb.  iThis  may  rank  with  the  voyages  of  Sindbad ;  . 
and  if  Keyiler  or  Borlase.are  ^atjsfied  with  the  eFidence 
which  it  afford99  it  can  only  be  wii4  that  they  are  do$  very 
difficult  to  please. 

The  political  powers  and  privileges  of  the  Druids 
form  the  next  point  in  their  history  which  requires  to  be 
exanoiined;  Beginning  with  CsBsar,  once  morOi  we  find 
that  they  w^re  a  judicial  body.  '<  De  omnibus  contro- 
versiis  publicis  privatisque  constituunt'*:^^^  decerniint"--* 
**  praemia  poenasque  cpnstituunt."  I  need  not  add  to 
this  testimony ;  but  may  repeat,  from  the  s^me  authority, 
those  political  privileges  which  they  were  dexterous 
enough  to  combine  with  their  religious  and  political 
powers.  **  DruidsB .  a  hello  abesse  consueverunt,  neque 
tributa  una  cum  aliis  pendunt :  militisB.vacationem,  omni- 
umque  rerum  immunitatem  habent.''  With  this  exemp- 
tion from  military  service  and  taxation,  they  combined 
the  education  of  youth.  <<  Ad  h.os  magnus  adolescentium 
nunierns  disciplinsB  causa  concurrit^  magnoque  apud  eos 
sunt  hoDpre/' 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  their  information,  and 
of  these  studies,  we  are  left  very  much  to  our  own  con- 
jejctures.  It  appears  from  Ceesar  that  they  had  a  system 
of  cosmogony,  and  studied  some  kind  of  astronomy, 
though  the  nature  of  these  is  not  explained.  .  They 
inquired  however,  **  de  mundi  et  terrarum  maguitudine 
et  rerum  natura.'^  '  They  also  paid  attention  to  the  pro- 
perties ofplants ;  probably  pursuing  that  magical  medi- 
cine which  seems  to  have  been  the  original  medical  sci- 
ence'of  all  rude  people.  Pomponius  Mela  speaks  in  the 
same  manner;  and  Pliny  also  notices  their  acquirements 
in  magic  and  medicine.  The  system  of  education  was 
operose;  since  Ceesar  says  it  sometimes  extended  to 
twenty  years,  and  that  the .  pupils  were  obliged  to  learn 
a  great  number  of  verses  by  heart.    It  was  also  held  un« 
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lawfai  to  cotmiiit  these  dictrin^s  to  writing.  -Heneeit 
has  also  been  imagined  that  this  priesthood  drew  its 
usages  and  tetiets  from  the  east,  on  accoiint  of  the  re- 
semblance which , this  system  of  education  poiSiliessed  W 
thatof  Pythagoras,  bohrowed  from  the  same  source. 

Whatever  argumeiit  may  be  founded'  on  that,  or  on 

aught  else^-renpeeting  the  OrienMl  dogmaii  and  feshkiiisr 

of  the  Druids,  itisprbbable  that  educationwas  one  of 

their  profitable  and  valuable  privileges,  and  that  thel^' 

is  a  simpler  method' of  explaining  the  duration  of  alhwid- 

kal  edutiatidn.    Other  teachers  than  Druids  have  found 

k  convenient  to  protract  the  period  of  instruction ;  aod^e 

making  of  verses  is  not  One  of  the  worst  engines  towards 

tills  end  which  has*  been  discovered.    Pythagoras,  with 

all  bis  attainments,  uiiderstodd  the  value  of  education,  as 

he  seems  to  have  done  that  of  much  more<}uackery,  SEii 

wdl  as  any^  Druid  of  them-  aili    Like  causes  ptodiice 

like  effects.    It  was  not  for  nothing  thact  the  orators  and 

philosophers  of  Greece  wrapped  dieir  docttines  in  mys^ 

tery  and  metaphysics ;  that  they  wrote  books  which  the 

world  was  not  to  understand,  and  which,  if  it  had  under- 

«lood  them,  would^have  tatight  nothing:    The  mystics  of 

Aristotle  and  of  Plato  formed  a*  better  ctotstte  than  aH  the 

metaphysics  of  modern  days  havte^doili^ to*  edl  their  pro* 

fessors.  A  few  yards  of  ^  Academus^  saicred  gl^oves''  pro* 

duced  a  higher  reut  roll  to  those  whose  trade  it  was  to 

^^  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot/'  thab  as  many  thoii^ 

sand  acres  of  the  dry  soil  of  Attica  did  to  those  who  only 

trained  the  shoots  of  vines  and  fig  trees.    If  Aristoxenus 

wrote  a  treatjse  which  no  otie  cad'  comprehend,  CilMsr6 

ought  to  have  >  had  wit  enough  to  baVe  diseovered  that  it 

was  the  teacher's  object  to  make-  it  unintelligible,    liike 

the  divine  Plato,  it  was- his  business  to  see  that  the  pupil 

should  come  to  him ;  and  to  take  care  also^  when  he  did 

come,  that  he  should  not  escape  him  till  he  had  paid  the 
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QtKeniMMit  faittiin^.  If  tbeae  gentfomen  bad  not  i^n 
Greeks,  Hne  sinraMfattre  called' tbem  tbe  moat  imp.odeot 
dicatatbateMr existed;  bot  wbo  dare  say  tbat  of  tbe 
pffofemd  St^Tide,  and  of  tbe  divine  Plato,  and  of  tbe 
miracohNiB  P  jtfaagoras,  and  of  aH  the  orators  and  teadiers 
of  tbe  Ilissus  and  the  Portico,  of  tbe  godlike  sages  of 
Aifc^  ibe  city  of  intelleotw  Ottr  ofrn  teaeberi  bave  not 
profiled  sb  deeply  iwtbc^  inigbt,t>y  their  classioal  acquire^ 
ments,  when' they  bai^e  curtailed  as  they  haye  done  tbe 
petioda  of  Drnidical  and  Pytbi^orean  edncation:  yet  it 
IS  not  a  yery  bad  system  which,  though  divided  among, 
various  bands,  sets  us  down  to  our  spelliog  books  at  four 
mmiL  years  of  age,  and  disobiirges  ns  at  twenty-one  or 
twenty^-fonr,  baccriaureots  and  febricators  of  nonsense 
reiaes;  After  ail^  the  Drnidical  edtf cation  does  not  seem 
is  bave  been  so  very  unreasonable.  Nine  years  of  hiehfieo 
boc  sind  nonsense  reives  alone,  might  have  astonished 
even*  a  Draid  Busby.  As  it  is  probable  that  my  period 
df  going'to  school  Will  arrive  again,  I  with  profit  by  ex^ 
jierience,  spend  the  first  elgbt  years  in  whipping  my  top, 
and  occupy  tbe  other  in  lenrfaing  Greek,  Latin,  Italian; 
Spanish,  French,  German,  mid  Hindostanee.  I  could 
weep  over  past  misfdrtnnes,  and  be  enraged  at  past 
qoackery  and  imposture.  It  is  full '  time  that  tbe  last  re- 
mains^ of  Druidism  should'  be  abolished; 

B  has  been  dispwted  whether  the  Druids  had  the  use 
of  letters,  and  what  letters  they  did  use.  When  Ceesar 
si^s  that  it  was  unlawAl  to  commit  their  doctrines  -to 
wrri^ng,  it  implies  the  possession  of  letters.  It  would  not 
bBve  been  called  unlawful  if  it  had  been  impossible.  He 
says  moreover,  distinctly,  ^  Ghreecis  literis  utuntor."  It 
is  true  that  this  passage  has  been  said  to  be  spurious; 
Bnt  that  is  easily  said  of  any  passage  in  any  author  which 
does  not  suit  the  yiews  of  a  theorist.  If  Ceesar  wrote 
Uis  lettbrs  in  Greek,  to  |Mrevent  the  Gallic  Druids  from 
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intercepting  and  reading  them,  it  is  a  further  proof  that 
they  knew  some  letters.  The  precaution  would  else  have 
been  superfluous,  in  every  sense.  Nor  does  this  preTOUt 
their  alphabet  from  having  beeu  the  Greek  one,  «s  has 
been  argued  against  the  very  passage  above  quoted ;  be- 
cause the  Greek  language  and  the  Greek  alphabet  are 
different  things,  and,  on  the  same  principle,  an  English- 
man might  now  write  a  German  letter.  But  this  ques- 
tion has  filled  volumes;  and  as  I  may  possibly  have  oc- 
casion to  examine  it  again,  I  need  say  no  more  about  it 
at  present. 

Such  is  the  omount  of  our  real  knowledge  respecting 
the  Druids.  We  cannot  infer  much  more,  without  falling 
into  the  dreams  of  our  predecessors ;  and  on  that -part  of 
the  subject,  on  all  the  possible  relations  and  concate- 
nations of  Druidism,  it  is  not  my  design  to  enter.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  be  satisfied  respecting  the  connexion  of 
their  doctrines  with  those  of  the  other  nations  of  the  an- 
cient world,  without  the  necessity  of  wandering  through 
the  regions  of  the  Magi  and  the  Cabiri.  Enough,  md 
more  than  enough  of  this,  has  been  done  already.  That 
they  were. a  political  priesthood,  and  formed  an  artful 
and  powerful  priestocracy, .  is  evident.  Yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  government  was  so  complete  as  it  has 
been  elsewhere  found  in  an  analogous  form,  or  as  it  now 
isinTartary.  If  the  Druids  did  not  themselves  fight, 
they  appear  also  to  have  left  the  military  government  to 
the  Kings,  Chiefs,  or  Nobles;.  Yet  that  these,  and  the 
people,  were,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  priiestridden,  is 
very  probable ;  and  hence  also,  as  we  may  conjecture, 
arose,  in  some  measure,  the  base  and  spiritless  character 
pf  the  western  Celtic  tribes.  The  fault  was  in  the  go- 
vernment ;  for  it  is  certain  that  their  brethren  of  the  saoie 
remote  nation  ^nd.  lineage,  in  Italy,  Greece,  Syria,  and 
Africa,  were  a  warlike,  as  they  were  an  enlightened, 
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people,  at  varioasyand  during*  long,  periods.  To  this  we 
may  perhaps  ia  some  measure  attribute  the  persevering 
saperiority  of  the  Goths  over  the  western  Celts,  and  their 
consequent  victories  and  conquests.  And  while  we  know 
from  history  that  the  religion  of  the  Goths  was  far  re- 
mote from  Druidism,  we  are  quite  sure  that  their  cha- 
racter was  DOt  one  to  have  submitted  to  such  a  go- 
vernment. 

It  remains  next  to  inquire  respecting  the  place  of  the 
Druids,  or  the  nations  or  countries  in  which  this  religion 
and  government  prevailed.  All  testimonies  seem  to 
agree  that  their  chief  seat  was  in  Gaul.  When  Caesar 
imagines  that  they  had  migrated  originally  from  South 
Britain  to  that  country,  he  seems  to  have  stated  this,  not 
from  actual  knowledge,  but  because  it  agreed  with  his 
system  respecting  the  communications  between  Gaul 
and  Britain.  There  is  evidence  that  they  had  an  esta- 
blishment in  Mona,  whether  that  Mona  was  Anglesea  or 
Mann.  There  is  much  more  strong  testimony  respect- 
ing their  places  in  Gaul.  Their  principal  seat  appears 
to  have  lain  between  Chartres  and  Dreux.  There  was 
also  an  establishment  at  Bayeux,  as  appears  from  the 
verses  of  Ausonins,  often  quoted;  yet  Mr.  Turner  has 
remarked  that  there  are  none  of  the  monuments  com- 
monly called  Druidical  in  this  neighbourhood.  This  is 
strong  collateral  evidence  against  the  popular  theory,  of 
the  Circles,  were  it  wanted.  It  is  said  that  there  was 
here  a  temple  to  Belenus,  or  Baal,  in  the  fourth  century ; 
which  may  perhaps  help  to  confirm  what  has  been  said 
respecting  the  worship  of  this  Deity.  The  incidental 
auUiority  of  Pliny,  who  says  ^  Druidee  Galbrum;^'  of  Vo- 
.piscus,  who  says  that  Aurelian  consulted  ^  Gallicanas 
Druidas;"  of  Lampridius,who  makes  a  female  Druid  speak, 
^  Gallicosermone ;"  of  Suetonius,  who  says  that  Claudius 
abolished  the  Druidical  religion  ^  apud  Gallos ;"  all  provje 
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the  same  thing,  as  do  the  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and 
some  others. 

Borlase  has  no  sufficient  authorityfbr  saying  thatf  they 
originated  in  Britain,  and  that  Anglesea  was  their  chief 
seat.  With  respect  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  historical  evidence  to  prove  that  this  waa  the 
form  of  religion  and  government.  I  hav^e  shown  that  Ae 
nature  of  these  mistaken  antiquities  does  not  prove  it« 
When  the  Irish  say  that  St.  Patrick  burhed  three  hun- 
dred books  belonging  to  the  Druids,  and  when  Toland  & 
the  authority  for  this,  it  is  easy  to  know  what  totielieve. 
If  they  committed  nothing  to  writing,  there  were  no 
books  to  burn.  If  St.  Patrick  burned  them,  it  would  be 
proper  to  prove  first  that  there  was  such  a  perison  as  St« 
Patrick.  When  the  same  antiquaries  attribute  their  Nor- 
wegian laws  to  the  Druids,  it  is'  not  difficult  to  know 
what  value  we  are  to  set  on  their  opinions  upon  thts 
subject  in  general. 

There  are  only  two  other  arguments  in  fevour  of  their 
existence  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  tradition  and  etymolc^. 
The  value  of  tradition  must  be  less  than  common  in  this 
case,  since  no  traditions  respecting  them  are  preserved  in 
those  countries  where  we  know  they  abounded.  Besides, 
the  imposition  of  names,  in  the  caseof  Fingal  and  Ossian, 
has  been  formerly  shown,  in  these  very  pages,  to  be  so 
modern,  that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  such  local  terms. 
The  use  of  the  word  Druid,  is  as  much  a  question  of  ety- 
mology also,  as  it  is  of  application  in  this  case ;  and  if,  as 
18  admitted,  Druidh  means  a  wise  man  or  a  magician, 
simply,  and  Driridheachd  magic,  the  use  of  this  word 
proves  nothing.  That  it  is  a  neutral  word  of  this  nature, 
is  plain,  since  it  has  been  used  in  the  Gaelic  Bible  for  the 
<«wise  men."  Future  Borlases  and  Tolands,  arguing 
on  this  word,  will  probably  write  a  few  more  treatises 
to  prove    that  Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar,   were 
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Druids,  or  that  the  Eastern  Magi  were  such ;  as  if  thai 
bad'  Dot  been  proved  already.  It  is  quite  as  easy  as 
pt6viug  thai  Colqgae  lies  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem. 
Thai  Keysler  derives  Druid  from  Draoi  and  Dmoitbe, 
Magtcian, -and  that  Owqu  derives  it  from  Derw,  an  oiik, 
^t  Ihe  Dryad  of  X^reece  and  the  Dervidi  of  Ihe  East 
Me  Ihe  same  levm,  are  merely  etymological  amusements, 
iwbich  goffor  as  much  as  they  are  worth. 

Yet  it  i^  far  fr^om  improbablet  that  if  ^be  Cells  of 
Gwil  aad  Britaia  were  uiider  a  DruidicaMIianitcbyi  the 
aanle  aystm  exteuded  lo  Iteland  and  Scotland  during 
ihe  Celtic  periods  cff  these  connlries*  Even  thet  a4- 
/wissipn  lakes  nn  haqbtoa^rernQte  di^e,  and  l^nit^  ns.tx) 
n  small  portion  <^  both  oonntri^s,  in  the  oo)y  times  of 
;«!hicb  we  have  any  information';  since  wo  know  that  a 
large -portion  of  Ihe  population  of  bcith,.  .consiiited  of 
Gothic  tribes  at  the  eera  of  the  l^man  invasion.  That 
this  people  did  net  submit  to  a  Druidical  gpvprnpient  or 
jeligiout  is  BO  clear  from  tbeir  whole  history,  that  it  is 
#operfluous  lo  produce  the  proofs:  and  if  testimony  were 
(neoos^aryy  OEesar^Bays  decidedly  that  the  XrermanD  had 
iUOiDruids. 

Jhe  confusion  which  has  been  t^hrown  into  this  sub- 
ject^ by  extending  %hfi  system,  of  Dfifidis^i  mare^nrid^ly 
than  the  evidence  warrantSi  imist  be  atlribqted  partly  to 
the  love  of  system  in  the  antiqnaries  who  have  attaxshed 
the^iselves  to  the  ^^pjo^ject,  $nd  partly  to  that  igjiioranc^e 
jKeapecting  the  dii^tinotjons  b€^w>een  the  <7otbs  and  CeUs, 
already  noticed,  whjch  has.heeasBopFeyalentyand  wjbic|i 
liasjiot  beene^iliTQly.corre^ed  in  the  pqpufar  mind»  nor 
even  in  the  minds  of  loose  antiquaries,  to  this  day^  That 
^ithe  Goths  and  C^Its  worshipped  the  samie  divinitues,  if 
^under  different  names,  has,  been  one  source  of  these  nn- 
.  pardonable  .errors.  But  the  j^me  feet  would  prove  that 
the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Egypt  and  India  were,  not 
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only  the  BUme,  but  that  it  was,  in  all^  Draidiam;  sioee 
the  same  divinities  can  be  traced,  through  the  inytbo]<^]r 
of  all  nations,  to  a  common  source.  It  has  been  the  dis- 
ease of  the  antiquaries  of  this  tribe  to  hunt  derwo  their 
subject  till  they  hare  lost  sight  of  the  objects  of  pimuit ; 
and  to  flounder  in  mysticism  and  eenigmas,  by  tracing 
remote  analogies  beyond  the  bounds  of  utility  or  reason^ 
as  they  have  pursued  etymologies  into  the  regions  of 
darkness  and  dreams.  It  does  not  even  follow,  that 
though  all  the  Celtic  nations  worshipped  the  same  divioi- 
ties,  as  descended  from  a  common  parentage,  Dniidisoi 
should  have  been  the  religion  and  policy  of  the  whole* 
This  has  been  a  fertile  source  of  error,  proceeding  from 
gross  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to,  ancient  history*  It 
IS  to  arg^e  as  if,  because  Egypt  was  governed  by  its 
priests,  Greece  must  also  have  submitted  to  the  same 
dominion  and  adopted  the  same  political  and  religious 
system.  It  is  forgotten  by  these  persons,  that  Druidism 
was  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  institution,  or  system. 
Thus  it  might  have  been  contined  to  one  branch  of  the 
Celtic  nations,  without  any  necessity  for  its  existence  in 
others.  That  it  actually  was  so,  we  are  certain.  It  is 
probable  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy,  the  Um^- 
brians,  Ausonians,  and  Etruscans,  were  a  Celtic  people* 
We  know  what  the  form  of  government  and  religion  was 
in  the  latter,  and  we  know  that  it  was  not  Druidism* 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Phenicians  and  their 
descendants;  and  therefore  it  is  even  possible  that 
Druidism  should  have  been  limited,  as  CsBsar  has  actu- 
ally confined  it,  to  a  portion  of  Gaul  and  a  portion  of 
Britain* 

Though  I  have  thus  examined  the  great  question 
which  relate  to  Druids  and  Druidism,  and,  as  I  would 
hope,  placed  them  in  a  more  rational  and  better  sup- 
ported point  of  view  than  they  have  hitherto  appeared* 
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there  18  one,  collateral  subject,  not  unworlliy  of  tiofice^ 
which  rel^rtes. to  the  female.  Druids. 

.  CflBsar,  Pomponius  Mela»  and  Strabo,  speak  of  Druid- 
esses  as  well  as  of  Druids;:  aiid  it  is.  said  that  an  inscrip- 
tien  was  found  at  Metz  to  this  effect,  **  Atete  Druis 
Antistita/'  This  should  imply  a  female  establishment ; 
a  Druidioil  nunnery*  The  existence  of  female  Druids 
seems  to  be  further  confitmed,  by  two  stories,  t(Jd  by 
Yopiscus  and  by  iBlius  Lampridius.  The  first  of  these, 
Irom  the  information  given  by  Diocletian  himself  to  Max- 
jaiian,and  by  him  related  to  the  author's  grandfather,  says 
that  Diocletian  conceived  the  first  hope  of  his  future 
greatness,  when  only  an  inferior  officer,  in  an  inn  <*apud 
Tungros,"  from  the  prophecy  of  a  female  Draid^  who'said 
**  Diocletiane,  jocare  noli ;  nam  Imperator  ens  cum  aprum 
occideris."  The  story  of  Lampridius,  which  is  in  the  life 
of  Alexander  Severus,  records  that  ^  Mulier  Druias  exe« 
unti  exclamavit  Gallico  sermone,  vadas,  nee  victbriam 
speras,  nee  militi  tuo  credas."  If  the  Prioress  Arete  was 
not  an  obstacle,  it  would  be  easy  to  suppose,. that  this 
term  of  Druids  was  applied  to  witches,  or  rather  to  for- 
tune tellers ;  since  the  females  in  question  appear  to  have 
been  an  idle  itinerant  race,  wandering  about  the  skirts 
of  camps  and  elsewhere,  in  their  vocation.  This  solu- 
tion might  still  leave  the  Drnidical  priesthood  untouched, 
and  as  Caesar  has  represented  it;  although  it  is  far  from 
impossible  thi^  the  Druid  magicians  and  the  female 
fortune-tellers  were  birds  of  the  same  neist.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  term  Druid  to  a  magician,  already  noticed, 
renders  this  solution  easy,  without  infringing  on  the  pre- 
sumed celibacy  of  the  D/uidical  order.  The  whole  may 
thus  prove  a  mere  confusion  of  terms.  Nor  is  it  unlikely 
that  these  were  of  the  tribesof  fortunertellers  and  conjurors 
who  wandered  about  the  Roman  provinces,  afler  the  time 
flf  Augustus  in^^^partfcular  ;*adding  to  these  trades,,beggiBg 
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and  the  practice  of  physic,  or  quackery,  and  ibi^[£(!, 
Hiey  are  noticed  by  Heliodbn:^  and  Apaleiuis,' and  aiip- 
poiied  to  haTe  been  Egyptian  priesits;  which  could  not 
have  been  the  fact,  as  these  priests  were  an  opulent 
order,  and  tiot  likely  to  become  wanderers  and  beggars. 
'  But,  little  -as'  we  really  know  about  the  Druids,'  and 
sudpiciotts  as  we  have  a  rigbt  io  b^about  arace;whicb 
i^iiHr  to  bave  lived  <by  £:eeping  the  people  in  darkness, 
and  by  quackery  of  all  kinds,  it  is  far  fVom  unlikely  that 
these  very  wandering  fortune-tetlefB  were  tlie  offsets  or 
vilg^onds  of  this  order,  both  male  and  female.  And 
•bat  there  were  fifmale  Druids,  seems  really  proved  by  the 
sculpture  I  quoted  from  itfonifaueon  when  describing  S^. 
Kilda,:  as-welIa9>lHp  the  monument  of  ^his  Arete.  Thai 
an  overstocked  community  of  artful  persons  should  iseek 
to  extend  their  trade,  is  not  very  surp^ning ;  particularly 
wheu  the  conqueiits  of  Ihe  Romans  in  Gattl  and  Britain, 
and  the  previous  incursions  and  settlements  of  the  Gothic 
tribes^  mufift'have  matWially  diminisbed  their  powers  and 
revenues.  Sudi  a  conolusidn  will  shock  the  feelings fof 
those  advocates  of  Druidism  who  have  fabricated  for 
themselves  visionary  systems  Tespectiog  their  dignity, 
science,  and  sanctity.  But  it  will  not  much  offend  those 
who  know  what  the  Heathen  Priests  of  all  9ges  have 
teen,  and  how  little  difference  A&re  resllly  was  between 
Clagliostro  or  Katterfelto  and  tbeqiuacks  and  J&naves  ^ho 
directedthe  oracleof  Deiphiandihe  Eleuaitiian  mysteries. 
If  I  have  laughed  at  a  friend  of  ours  for  his  altempt 
to  prove  that  the  Druifisand  Fairies  wave  the  same  peo- 
ple, it  is  but  fair  to  give^bim  an  opportnaity  of  rev^nget 
by  proposing  to  consider  the  Gipeeys  a»tbe  offisprickg  of 
the  expelled  orwandering  Druidis,  who  read  the  j^lmsff 
Alexander  Severas,  Diodetian,  and  Aurelian.  Bot  it;  is 
first  necessaryto  inquire  about  Aeir  abolition. 

Suetonius,  speaking  of  Cliiudius,  .siy^s  ^DniidariMn 
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religioneni  apud  Gallos,  dirsB  imuianitatis  et  tantam  civi^ 
hus  sub  Augusto  interdictam,  penitus  abolevit/'  'Hie 
imtaVe  of  the  horrors  belonging  to  tfcis  re^^ioti,  has  not 
been  fully  explained;  though  human  siacrifieed are 4esp 
criibed  as  part  of  fhem.  Aurelius  Tictor  and  Seneca  i»»* 
peat  the  sarnie  fact  respecting  CiMdius;  as,  I  believiSy 
does  Tacitus.  Pliny's  testimony  on  this  head  is  still  owve 
curious ;  tfaougfh  he  seenis  to' attribute  this  sbolitioii^ 
Tiberius.  ^'Tiberii  Ceesarii  principatiis  sttstvlit  Druidas 
eorum  (Grallorum),  et  hoe  genus  vatum  tnedicorumqiie^ 
it  Is  very  plain  that  thk  people,  put  dowii  by  TlbesiMM^ 
either  ^as,  or  implied,  a  br^d  of  forttmewtellcia -mmI 
(probably)  of  quack  doctors;  an  assoeialion  m^hicb  has 
descended  to  our  own  day  under  more  combiflatiMs  ibik 
that  of  Dr.  Alasco.  '  Tbis  brings  M  to  my  tkeory  of  ike 
^ipseys;  and  if  it  codd  be  proved  that  the  tribe  sup- 
pressed by  Olaodius  tod  Tiberius,  and  wbo,  beibrefllMil, 
had  felt  the  weight  of  AugustOs,  were  the  Druids  idf 
Julius  Caesar,  I  tJbink  nothing  would  be  wanting  to*nidce 
tt  as  good  a  theory  as  ever  Went  on  two  legs,  not  only  tot 
the  Gipseys  but  for  the  Druids  also.  .  " 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  so  much  dffficohy  has 
bftherto  attended  the  Gipseys,  that  it  is  at  least  as  good 
as  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  similarity  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gipseys  to  the  Celtic  stands  on  nearly  the 
same  ground  as  its  resemblance  to  the  languages,  of  the 
Xlast,  as  that  has  been  srhown  by  Sir  William  Jones  and 
Grellman.  The  truth  is,  that  the  argument  drawn  from 
language  in  the  case  of  the  Gipseys,  is  very  feeble.  The 
resemblance  is  not  greater  than  that  which  has  been 
traced  generally  between  the  ancient  western  and  ilie 
present  eastern  languages.  The  complexion  and  atatuve, 
the  breed,  in  short,  is  the  same.  The  true  Cdt  dttfers 
little  from  the  Gipsey.  Hie  trade  of  the  pf!^sellt  Gipseys 
is  that  of  the  Druids  whom  Claudius  abolished,  ^and  wiio 
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wandered  about  the  Roman  provinces;   it  is  begging, 
stealing,  and  fortune-telling.    If  this  theory  does  not 
agree  with  that  of  Grellroan  or  Muratori,  it  remains  to  be 
•proved  that  theirs  are  better.    It  is  supposed  that  they 
first  appeared  in  1417.    It  is  more  Itkelj  that  they  first 
4hen  did  something  to  attract  notice,  in  an  age  which  had 
vcarcely  begun  to  tako  notice  of  any  thing.    Or  else  the 
•people  began  to  come  to  their  senses  in  those  days,  and  U) 
pay  some  more  attention  to  the  matters  around  them, 
"^ben  all  Europe  was  full  of  Crusades,  Leagues,  Jacque- 
ries, Baronial  Gel*man  robbers,  trayellrng  jugglers,  tiff- 
kers^and  minstrels,  disbanded  soldiers,  thieves,  and  ban* 
ditti,'  a  few  thousand  vagabonds,  more  or  less,  were  not 
likely  to  have  attracted .  much  notice.    Grellman  supposes 
that  they  were  Pariahs  driven  frotn  India  by  Timur.    The 
-Pariahs  are  of  a  character  little  likely  to  assume  spirit  to 
Emigrate.    Besides,  what  talents  in  emigration  have  the 
Hindoos  shown.    Alexander^  Zinghis;  Timur,  br  Leaden- 
ball  Street,  they  have  put  their  heads  quietly  through  the 
collar  and  eaten  their  rice  as  they  did  before.      The 
Pariahs  have  no  fortune-telling  propensities.    It  would 
demand  more  talent  than  Grellman  has  shown  in  his  heavy 
discussion,  to  teach  an  army  of  Pariahs  their  road  firom 
Hindostan  to  Hungary;   to  show  them  the  way.     He 
brings  them  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  through  Egypt,  and 
so  on  to  Hungary.    Hence  it  was  that  they  were  mistaken 
for  Egyptians.    Nothing  so  easy  as  the  mistake ;  and  the 
voyage  both.    A  fleet  of  Pariahs  under  a  Pariah  Admiral, 
might  gravel  Sir  William  Jones;  if  it  did  not  Grellman. 
But  there  is  nothing  like  a  systeni  for  converting  sea  into 
Ilu)d,  and  making  all  other  things  smooth.    Marsden,  Bry- 
ant, Pasquier,  De  Pauw,  Polydore  Virgil,  Bellonins,  and 
iBneas  Silvius,  are  all  great  authorities,  unquestionably. 
But  to  what  purpose,  when  they  dp  not  agree.    Blnmen- 
bach  says  that  tbie  scull  of  a  Gipsey  resembles  that  of  w 
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Egyptian  mnmniy.  Which  proves  too  much  $  as  Bello- 
niiu,  who  met  droves  of  Gipseyft  in  Egypt,  says  tliey 
wiere  straagers  there,  aad  not  Egyptians.  Yet  MuQi^er 
asserts  that  they  were  reuegado  Christians  from  Egyptf 
oottdeinned  to  eternal  wandering  for  their  apostucy* 
Philip  Bergoinas  says  they  were  Chaldeans;  Bellonius^ 
Wallachians;  Polydore  Virgil,  Syrians;  iBn^as Syjv^wi^ 
Tartars ;  and  Ralph  of  Yolaterra  makes  them  Persians, 
All  this  is  probable,  because  it  agrees  so  well.  Tbe.naiQes» 
Zingari,  Ziegenners,  Cingari,  Bohemiens,  Siganos,  Gitanos, 
Heydenen,  Egyptians,  only  serve  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
want  of  opinions  about  their  mysterious  origin.  If  they 
Were  driven  out  of  India  by  Timor  in  1409,  what  were 
they  doing  till  1417:  since  Muratori,  Monster,  Crantz, 
Orteliufl,Gerebrard,  and  others,  fix  that  date  for  their  first 
appearance.  The  two  parts  of  the  theory  do  not  fit.  As 
to  the  Suders,  the  characters  of  the  people  do  not  even  cor«  ' 
respond.  But  why  prolong  a  hypodiesis  that  no  one  cares 
about,  and  no  one  less  than  you  and  I.  When  I  value  it 
enough  to  write  as  long  a  book  as  Grellman's  abo|it.  it, 
then  you  shall  see  ^*  what  you  shall  see/' 

I  trust  you  are  now  satiated  with  Druidism ;  and 
having  rendered  Classemish  the  thesis  of  so  long  a.dis* 
cussion,  I  am  willing  to  pass  over  what  remains  of  it^ 
since  it  presents  no  further  interest.  I  need  only  rcr 
mind  you  of  what  I  noticed  in  speaking  of  Glen  Elg,  that 
it  contains  the  remains  of  one  of  the  Pictish  towers. 

In  returning  by  the  southern  border  of  this. loch,  we 
attempted  to  get  into  Loch  Roig,  but  were  unable  to  find 
the  entrance,  though  we  searched  for  it  as  you  hav^ 
sometimes  btat  for  a  hare  which  you  knew  to  be  sitting. 
This  may.  give  you  an  idea  of  the  intricacy  of  these  pas- 
sages; which  indeed  can  sometimes  only  be  found  by 
feeling  the  way  along  the  line  of  the  sborp.  *  Though^  to 
the  southward  of  the  two  Bernera  Islands,  this  sea  is  no 
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longer  difficult  to  naFigate,  oitr  own  difficulties  were  not 
orefy  as  we  bad  still  to  find  our  vessel.  The  men  soon  d^is^ 
covered,  at  a  distance,  a  mast  which  thej  supposed  to  be 
die  true  one ;  and  although  I  knew'thatto  be  imposaible,  I 
tilougfat  it  good  policy  to  yield,  ibat  I  might  fully  egta- 
bliili  a  superiority  not  yet  quite  secured,  but  of  which  I 
bad  already  experienced  the  value.  It  proved  a  keY]^ 
sloop  at  anchor  in  the  Kyles  F]j[>ta,  about  six  mileis  from 
eur  own  anchorage.  They  now  confesiied  that  they 
knew  not  where  it  lay  or  how  to  find  it,  and  the  helm> 
of  course,  was  again  submitted  to  the  landsman.  Re^ 
tolved  to  complete  the  triumph,  that  the  important^  ques^ 
tion  of  pilotage  might  for  ever  be  set  at  resft,  I  stood 
boldly  over  to  what  they  considered  a  cbntihuous  range 
4(if  main  land,  knowing  that  there  was  a  very  narrow  en^ 
trftnce  between  the  two  Berneras,  and  that  this  rtiogt 
consisted  of  thei^  islands.  I  must  own,  however,  that  I 
begttn'  to  hesitate  when  I  saw  a  long  wall  of  high  rocky 
clifils,  exieilding  for  miles  on  each  hand,  not  many  bun* 
dred'  yards  c^,  with  a  heavy  sea  breaking  against'  if*. 
But  it  was  not  a  time  to  look  alarmed,  as  the  men  cried 
out  tfaJBt  we  were  on  a  lee  shore,  and  should  be  liost ;  and. 
tanving  watched'  the  land  diligently^  so  as  ib  heMttem 
Aat  tbe  division  of  the  isllinds  could  not  be  tat  oSi  I 
«tdod'  iii  with  a  full  sail  right  against  tbe  diff,  when,  at 
iiie  very  moment  they  began  to  vociferate  that  it  wa6 
necessary  to  **  lower  away"  and  take  to  the  oars  to  piiH 
offshore,  the  sides  of  two  high  rocks  receded,  and  we 
ran  directly  into  a  narrow  opening  resembling  the  en^ 
trance  of  a  street,  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  ex- 
traordinary places  that  I  ever  saw  on  these  strange 
coasts.  Hui'ra !  for  the  Sassatiach,  was  tbe  cry,  when  we 
fiound  ourselves  in  smooth  water,  and  saw  our  own  madt 
rocking  beneath  a  lofty  cliff,  with  the  long  pennant 
iMreaming  to  the  breeze.  • 
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We  weighed  our  anebor  at'fhree  in  the  merning;  anil 
if  we.  had  ndt  weighed  it  at  three,  we  might  have  re^ 
mained  io  Loch  Bettiera  another  week.  Half  of  ottr 
MecesB  at  seii  depends  on  the  watchfol  activity  which 
catches  at  every,  tlie  smallest,  advantage^  As  if  it  was 
not  the  same  on  land :  in  war  as  in  travelling,  in  physic 
as  in  love,  in  law  as  in  boxing,  in  diplomacy,  in  swindlingv 
id  trade,  in  argument,  inwhat  not.  Thus  we  gaioe<l  the 
tide;  thus  we  gained  the  only  wind  that  was  to  be  foundry 
and  which,  if  we  had  not  takien  it  when  it  was  goings 
would  have  beeii  Ibsl.  But  the  wind  was  light,  though 
fidr:  every  inch  of  cloth,  therefore,  which  the  ship  couli 
varry  was  spread.  There  was  the  square  sail,  and  the' 
g«lfftop  sail,  and  a  topsail  sttidding.sail,  add  the  square 
lEteil  was  boomed'  out  to  staH>oard,  and  the  t9ck  of  tb^ 
mainsail  was'  hauled  close  down,  add  a  wat^r  sail  WM^ 
rigged  out^Od  the  booid.  If  a  man  w^adld  make  hisiway 
titk  shore,  if  he  ilrould  get-  th<e  start  of  time,  if  he  would 
win  tbe  race  from  his  antagonist  or  the  money  from  his 
deig^boor,  if  he  wodld  lay  up  a  stock  of  wealthier  leisure, 
or  of  any  thing  else,  let  him  set  all  his  studding  sails,  and 
catch  even  the  breeze  that  would  suffer  the  thistle-s  down 
to  slip  through  its  etnbraces. 

GariVeilan,  standing  off  the  entrance  of  Loch  Bernera, 
is  reddeted  a  striking  object  by  .its  lofty  arch;  but  tfce 
sfaor^  hence,  to  Ness,  is  formed  of  low  cliffs,  slopidg  de- 
clivities, or  sandy  shores,  presenting  very  little  int^iei^. 
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At  tbe  Butt,  tlie  cliffs  rise  to  a  greater  height,  and  are 
displayed  in  a  succession  of  forms  peculiarly  rugged  and 
savage,  rude  black  rocks,  deep  recesses,  arches  perforated 
to  give  passage  to  the  boiling  waves,  and  pillars  detached 
by  tbe  force  of  this  turbulent  sea,  which  seems  for  ever 
breaking  against  them  in  one  long  and  continuous  line 
of  foam.  But  such  scenery  becomes  wearisome  from  its 
frequency,  and  is  still  more  tiresome  when  accumulated, 
as  it  is  here,  without  contrast  or  variety. 

I  have  had  ^o  little  luck  in  the  marvellous,  niyself, 
though  voyaging  through  a  land  of  ancient  and  modem 
marvels,  that  I  niust  borrow  wherever  I  can,  to  eke  out 
my  scanty  store.  Dean  Monro  tells  us  that. there  is  a 
Pigmies  isle  at  the  north  point  of  the  Lewis,  (ther«  is  i^o 
island  of  any  kind  there  now,)  '^  with  ane  little  kirk  in  it 
of  their  awn  handey  work.  Within  this  kirk,  the  ancients 
of  that  country  of  Lewis  says  that  the  saids  pigmies  has 
been  eirded  (buried)  thair.  Maney  men  of  divenr  coun- 
treys  has  delvit  up  dieplie  the  flure  of  the  little  kirke,and 
I  myself  amanges  theleave(rest),  and  hes  foundin  it,deepe 
under  tb^  erthe,  certaine  baines  and  round  heads,  of  won- 
derful little  quantity,  allegit  to  be  the  baines  of  the  said 
pigmies,  quhilk  may  be  likely,  according  to  sundrie  his- 
torys  that  we  read  of  the  pigmies."  It  would  be  uncivil 
to  doubt  the  Dean's  veracity ;  as  Collins  did  not,  since 
he  has  introduced  this  story  into  his  celebrated  Ode  on 
the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands;  so  that  all  which 
remains,  for  us  to  do,  is  to  add  these  specimens  of  organic 
remains  to  the  giants  of  former  philosophers ;  gentlemen 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and  resting  on  the  equally 
unquestionable  testimonies  pf  such  men  as  Platerus  and 
Le  Cat,  physicians  and  anatomists.  The  former  avers 
that  he  saw,  at  Lucerne,  an  entire  skeleton  nineteen  feet 
long;  and  the  latter  mentions  having  seen,  at  Rouen,  tbe 
remains  of  a  great  warrior  seventeen  feet  in  length; 
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whose  epitaph,  with  bis  name  Ricon  de  Valmonty  was 
engraved  on  a  brass  plate  upon  the  coffin.  He  who  be- 
lieves on  testimony,  may  believe  any  thing.  Bat  when 
such  things  happen  in  our  own  days  of  veracity  and 
anatomy  and  foot  rules  and  incredulity,  we  ought  to 
excuse  Plutarch,  when  he  relates,  frc/m  Gabinius,  that 
Sertorius  had  dug  up  the  skeleton  of  Antaeus  at  Tangier, 
and  that  it  was  thirty  yards  long.  Apollonius  goes  a 
few  yards  beyond  him,  as  his  giant  measured  fifty.  It  is 
very  easy,  as  the  geologists  do,  to  say  that  these  were 
the  bones  of  Mastodons,  or  Mammoths,  or  Megatheriums ; 
but  surely  Sertorius  could  not  have  mistaken  an  elephant 
for  a  man,  and  it  is  not  customary  to  bury  Mastodons  in 
coffins  with  brass  plates  and  epitaphs,  nor  to  give  them 
such  names  as  Ricon  deValmont.  As  it  is  equally  impos- 
sible that  such  a  distinguished  physician  and  anatomist  as 
Monsieur  Le  Cat  should  tell  a  falsehood,  I  must  confess 
that  I  believe  in  Anteeus,and  even  in  the  giant  of  Phlegon, 
Macrosyris,  whose  life  extended  to  five  thotksand  years. 
As  to  the  giants  of  the  Edda,  Ymir,  Nor,  and  Tarbantes,  it 
is  well  known  that  they  were  particularly  well-grown  per-  * 
sonages,  though  there  is  some  dispute  whether  the  former 
measured  thirty  miles  or  three  hundred. 

But  great  as  you  may  imagine  my  credulity,  and  the 
Dean's,  to  be,  it  is  as  nothing  to  my  Lord  Monboddo ; 
who,  besides  the  tails,  believes  in  the  skeleton  of  a  giant 
ninety-six  feet  high,  found  in  Thessalonica,  and  well 
attested :  while  he  is  also  convinced  that  there  are  double- 
tongued  men  in  Taprobana,  who  can  carry  on  two  con- 
versations at  once,  (his  Lordship  and  Diodorus  forgot  to 
ask  if  the  brains  were  double);  that  Helen  was  ravished 
by  Paris  at  eighty  years  of  age,  and  that  she  was  a  beauty 
at  a  hundred.  As  to  the  Reverend  Dean,  however,  I  am 
a  little  afraid  that  he  has  here  said  the  thing  which  is 
not:  a  theory,  on  my  part,  which  will  explain  the  skele- 
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top  of  Platenis,  w  well  as  onaDy  other  maryeb  witli 
whicji  the  world  aboands.  This  is  a  surprisingly  simple 
soliitiont>fdifficultiesof  this  class,  yoa  will  not  deny; 
and  aawilliog  4s  we  may  be  to  have  recovrse  to  it,  itis, 
in  nine  cases  often,  a  far  more  probable  fact  than  those 
which  the  assertion  is  intended  to  prove.  In  the  matter 
of  the  Dean  and  the  pigmies,  as  there  is  no  such  island 
as  he  describes,  unless  it  is  one  of  the  Flannan  isles  which 
he  means,  we  have  no  resource  but  to  think  that  he 
)ias  beeq  either  drean^ing,  or  trying  experiments  on  his 
r^aders•  It  is,  perhaps,  well  that  his  book  is  so  little  and 
so  vacant:  if  the  rest  of  what  is  meant  for  truth  be  like 
this  specimen,  the  less  of  it  the  better*  That  it  is  not  far 
otherwise  in  the  affair  of  geography,  I  had  occasion  to 
show  some  time  back.  On  the  subject  of  islands,  and 
being  also  on  the  subject  of  veracity,  I  must  not  here 
pass  by  Master  Barry,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  whom  I 
have  bad  occasion  to  quote  more  than  once;  as  authority, 
such  as  it  is.  He  relates,  of  an  island  in  Ireland,  under 
the  ban  of  8f •  Patrick,  (protection  would  have  been  the 

•  right  word,)  that  no  woman,  nor  even  any  female  animal, 
can  enter  it*  As  if  this  was  not  enough,  he  has  another 
where  women  cannot  be  delivered ;  so  that  there  can  be 
no  children:  what  a  complication  of  happiness.  But 
even  that  is  not  all ;  for  there  is  a  third  where  nobody- 
can  putrefy ;  and,  as  the  climax  of  all,  another  where  no 
person  ever  did  die,  ever  does  die,  or  ever  will  die.  An^ 
these  are  the  sort  of  old  women  to  whom  we  are  referred, 
for  histor^l  and  philosophical  authority;  and  whomy 
ev^n  I  have  been  obliged  to  quote.  Why,  Ferdinand 
Mendez  Pinto  was  but  a  type  of  such  people  as  these 
<<  credunt  simulque  fingunt"  men ;  **  immeasurable''-^ 
historians. 

At  the  Butt,  which  forms  the  northern  headland  but 

presents  nothing  remarkable,  we  found  many  boat^  en|- 
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ployed  in  ffsbmg;  and  tfieir  whole  style  appeiftred  so  new, 
that  we  lay  to  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  one  of  them 
attnigside.  They  were  manned  by  nine  men,  having 
eight  lowers  in  double  bankd;  a  practice  no  where  ehe 
in  use  in  thid  country.  The  purchase  of  their  fish,  and  a 
bribe  of  tobacco,  soon  made  us  good  friends;  and  we 
found  ihetn  a  lively,  good-humoured  people,  totally  un- 
like, in  manners  as  well  as  persons,  to  their  neighbo^rs• 
They  present  an  interesting  singularity  in  the  population 
of  these  islands;  being  of  pure  Danish  origin,  although 
i^eaking  unmixed  Gaelic,  as  our  seamen  assured  us*  It 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  mistake  them  for  High- 
lands^ ;  as  they  resembled  exactly  the  people  whom  we 
had  etery  day  met  manning  the  northern  timber-freighted 
ships.  Fat  and  fair,  with  the  ruddy  complexions  and 
blue  eyes  of  their  race,  their  manners  appeared  peculiarly 
mild  and  pleasing;  although  their  aspect  seemed,  at 
first  sight,  rude  enough  ;  their  fair  hair  being  matted,  as 
If  from  their  birth  it  had  never  been  profaned  by  comb 
or  scissars,and  looking  very  much  like  Lord  Foppitigton's 
wig;  and  their  dress  being  of  woollen  only,  with  conical ' 
caps,  and  without  handkerchief  or  vestige  of  linen.  The 
tangled  and  matted  forest  must  have  impeded  the  travels 
of  its  tenants  considerably ;  and  as  to  pursuing  theifi 
through 4he  dense  undeihwoods,  that  tnust  have  been  im- 
possible. But  this  was  ^  primitive  fashion  among  the 
udrtbei^n  nsitibns.  In  ancient  days,  among  the  Franks 
at  least,  this  long  hair  was  also  a  mark  of  dignity :  and 
if  entanglement  and  dirt  were  additionally  honourable, 
as  long  nalils  ai'e  In  China,  and  as  Julian  esteemed  res- 
pecting his  beard,  my  friends  of  the  Butt  were  crinite, 
capillate,  atid  crinigerous  enough  to. compete  for  any 
bonoprs.  When  *<Capillatus''  meant  noble,  and  ••Cri- 
niger*'  y^e^s  Prince  and  Lord,  round  heads  and  croppies 
most  have  been  in  great  disg^ce,  as.  in  some  times  of 
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late  date.  Instead  of  cutting  off  a.Knighf'^  ispurs^.they 
then  cut  off  bis  hair;  and  thus  we  learned  to  sbav.e  oar 
felons,  and  thas  the  slaves  in  Greece  were  not  allowed 
to  wear  long  hair,  and  the  form  of  their  tonsnre  was 
called  6fi^  'eai^^bti^,  and  thus  French  citizenship  t^aught 
as  to  crop  our  heads  and  ruin  the  hair  dressers,  and  tho^ 
fashions  are  concatenated  and  affiliated,  and  thus  opeu- 
ings  are  made  for  learned  treatises  on  Euplocamy.-aad 
Cacoplocamy,  which  I  ^ave  to  Mr.  Stewart,  perruquier^ 
of  Broad  Street,  whose  learned  treatise  I  trust  you  have 
read,  and  to  antiquaries  who  have  greater  talents  in 
splitting  hairs  than  myself. 

We  found,  on  subsequent  inquiry,  that  they  consti- 
tuted an  independent  colony,  if  it  may  so  be  called; 
scarcely  mixing  with  their  neighbours,  and  never  indeed 
but  when  brought  unavoidably  into  contact  with  them, 
as  at  markets :  the  other  inhabitants,  in  return,  consider- 
ing them  in  the  light  of  foreigners,  and  maintaining  no 
voluntary  communication  with  them.  They  were,  bow- 
ever,  well  spoken  of,  as  acute  and  intelligent,  and  as 
being  very  industrious  fishermen.  They  possess  thu 
green  northern  extremity  of  the  island  in  joint  tenantry; 
and  their  agriculture  appeared  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
same  slovenly  manner  that  it  usually  is  upon  this  sys- 
.tem.  Judging  from  their  aspect,  howerer,  we  consi- 
dered them  as  much  better  fed  thap  their  neij^bours, 
and  understood  that  they  only  fished  for  their  own  con- 
su^nption. 

Thie  existence  of  a  detachment  of  the  original  North- 
.men  who  so  long  possessed  a  large  share  in  these  islands, 
in  a  state  of  such  purity,  and  of  a  separation  which  is 
almost  hostile,  appears  a  remarkable  circumstance;  bat 
it  is,  perhaps,  more  remarkable  that  it  should  be  the  case 
no  where  else,  and  that  the  breed  should,  throughput  all 
the  rest  of  the  islands,  have  so  completely  coalesced  with 
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the  native  Cehs.  Even  in  Slietlvind,  and  Orkney,  where  a 
separate  Dortbem  breed  might  have  been  more  naturally 
expected,  nofhing  of  this  kind  occurs,  nor  do  the  natives 
of  these  islands  present,  by  any  means,  such  distinct 
traces  of  a  Scandinavian  origin  as  this  little  community. 
The  characteristic  circumstance  of  the  matted  hair,  is  pe- 
culiar to  these  few  individuals,  yet  scrupulously  pre- 
serred ;  and  it  must  have  descended,*  with  them,  from 
the  most  ancient  times.    That  the  whole  of  this  island,  or 
at  leaist  the  greater  part,  was  originally  Norwegian,  is  not 
improbable;   and  Macleod,  to  whom  as  Chief,  it  be- 
longed, was  unquestionably  of  northern  descent.  I  have 
mentioned  the  facts  more  in  detail  elsewhere.    It  is  a 
circumstance  not  l^s  remarkable,  that,  in  thus  retaining 
their  purity,  they  should  have  lost  their  language.    It  is 
true  enough,  that,  even  in  cases  of  extended  and  rapid 
coliqu^t,  the  conquerors,  if  less  numerous,  sooner  or 
later  acquire  the  language  of  the  conquered ;  but  this 
ought  only  to  happen  where  the  breeds  or  the  people  in-  ' 
termix.   When  they  remain  separate,  different  languages 
often  remain  for  a  long  time  singularly  separated ;  and 
it  is  well  remembered  that  even  to  a  late  period  in  the 
town  of'Natim,  and  in  Dunkeld,  both  bordering  on  the 
Low  Country,  one  part  of  the  population  spoke  Graelic 
and  the  other  English ;  so  that,  even  at  different  extre- 
mities of  the  same  town,  the  inhabitants  were  unintelli- 
gible to  each  other.    A  similar  fact  occurs  at  Dieppe ; 
lind  the  history  of  the  Poltese  of  that  town,  bears  indeed 
a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  people  of  the  Butt  of 
Lewis ;  except  that,  in  addition  to  their  other  distinc- 
tions from  their  neighbours,  they  preserve  that  distinct- 
ness of  language  which  niy  friends  had  lost.   They  inter- 
marry, exclusively,  in< their  own  colony,  their  dresses  are 
still  those  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  they  are  abso- 
lute for^fgners  (o  the  people ;  while  they  are  stationary. 
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in  other  respects,  at  the  point  of  ciidlization  which  these 
have  so  long  passed. 

It  is  also  remarkable,  if  this  question  i^  considered  in 
a  more  general  yiew,  that  the  Gaelic  language 'in-lb^ 
Islands  shonld  be  nearly  as  little  corrupted,  orioteismixed 
with  the  northern  or  Scandinavian  tongue  asov  the  main* 
land.  This  remark  does  not  interfere  with  the^  faet  well 
known  to  philologists,  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  IrisA 
and  Gaelic  dialects  of  the  Celtic  tongue  is  cQUnnon  Id 
them  with  the  Gothic  languages.  My  inqniriesvwere 
particularly  directed  to  this  object;  and,«s  far  as  they 
extended,  I  was  almost  invariably  inforuued  that  the 
Graelic  of  the  island^  was  as  pure  as  that.of  the  mainlandr; 
a  singular  circumstance  when  it  is  considered  that  they 
must  have  been,  perhaps,  more  than  half  peopled-  hf 
Northmen,  and  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  names  of 
placed  is  of  Scandinavian  origin.  In  this  instfuice,  at 
least,  the  existing  language  offers  no  clue  for  tracing  the 
migrations,  descents,  or  revolutions  of  tribes;  whatever 
light  may  be  derived  from  topographic  appellations* 
Here  was  a  long  period  of  Norwegian  dominion,  in  wUcb 
that  language  must  have  ei^isted;  as  may  indeed  be 
proved  by  the  number  of  topographic  names' derived 
from  it«  It  is  barely  possible,  tfaatj  like  the  Normans  in* 
England,  the  conquerors  may,  even  during  that  p^od, 
'  have  conformed  to  the  prevailing  tongue,  or  that,  diey  bad 
flailed  to  produce  a  permanent  and  marked  chunge  in  the 
language;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  northern  was^ 
not  swallowed  up  in  the  Gaelic  language  tifl  after  the 
Norwegian  powers  had  evacuated  the  country^ 

There  is  a  very  singular  rock  not  far  from  the  Butty 
near  a  place  called  Oreby,  and  to  which,  perhapi^,  there 
is  not  a  parallel  instance  any  where.  It  is  a  curved  naasSji 
about  twenty  feet  high,  or  more,  standing  as  erect  as  a 
body  of  such  a  figure  can  do,  on  the  sea  shore^  Imdiof  a 
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▼ery  ^graceful  form.  The  geDeral  rock  of  tfaiis  shore, 
which  k  gneiss,  being  frequently  bent  in  the  strata,  it  is 
edsy  to  see  that  this  is  one  from  which  the  saiyonnding 
paits  have  fallen  away.  Finding  nothing  els^  to  interest 
m,  we  stretched  across  to  tie  Aird,  leaving  behind  the 
wide  but  dangerous  bay  Loch  Tua,  arid  alichored  in 
Loch  Stornoway. 

Stomowaj  is  a  large  town,  and,  iti  this  j*emote  couu- 
Iry,  it  forms  ah  agreeable  stfrprise.  It  is  6he  of  the  thrieie 
burghs  (Campbelhown  and  Inveirlochy  being  the  others) 
erected  by  James  VI,  as  elsewhere  ihentioned,  witl^  i6e 
design  of  introducing  civilization  itito  the  Highlands.  Of 
its  scandiil  and  poliiicb,  I  heard,  and  might  have  re- 
corded a  great  deal ;  but  it  is  only  to  change  the  names, 
and  these  are  nearly  tbe  same  evei^  where;  at'Perizante 
abd  Stornoway,  in  yoor'  own  gude  toWn,  and  in  Grps- 
ve'nor  sqtiare.  I  had  the  happiness  ot  being  at  a  coterie^ 
atfd  of  playing  at  Whist;  nor  did  t  fitfd  biit'that  c6teries 
of  tea  and  whist  at  Stornoway,  arespedes  of  a  genus  that 
exists  every  where.  A  cockney  is  apt  to  woikder  how 
people  live,  and  how  they  look,  anfd  what  they  do,  and 
what  they  taik  of,'  in  such  places ;  tod  if  it  be  a  lady,  she 
wfll  Wonder  how  they  are  dressed.  Sciemdal  and  piolitioBi, 
cdrds  telifdtea^  idleness  ated^rrunibling,  silk  and  muslins, 
newspapers,  affectation,  novels,  births,  maijiages,  courts 
ships,  and  bankruptcies,  the  world  k  pretty  much  the 
s^me,  mufatiis  mutandis,  in  London  and  in  Stornoway. . 
Ai^  to  ihshtott^,  (t  must  say  a  word  for  the  ladies,  or  Lady 
Scott  Wotttd  not  read  my  letters,)  it  is  said  that  they  are 
propagated  in  Engtoud  by  mail  coaches;  but  they  find 
their  way  to  the  Hight^tids  full  fast,  without  that  aid. 
Here  die' bounetil  wereof '  the  Ordehburgh  capacity,  and 
thie  colour  of  l^epelijsse  wasthatof  Blucher'smustachios. 
Bbnd  street  couM  ndt  have*  displayed  more  orthodoxy. 
ThoMomiug  hal&bodts  Were  of  the  Wellingteu  grey, 
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«nd  the  evening  shdes  were  of  white  kid.  So  much  Ate 
better  t  this  is  all  as  it  should  be :  but  I  have  not  .time 
now  to  give  the  reasons  why.  These  belong  to  the  fashion- 
able science  of  political  economy,  (every  thing  now  is  a 
matter  of  fashion,)  on  which  you  may  possibly  think  that 
I  have  given  you  more  than  enough  in  my  devious  pere- 
grinations. But  this  rapidity  of  transmission  in  fashions 
is  not  limited  to  Stomowayt  where  the  scandal  and  the 
quadrilles  of  Almack*s,  and  Madame  Triaud's  last  new 
flounce,  might  easily  have  been  imported,  via  Wapping, 
in  return  for  a  cargo  offish. 

1  once  left  London  for  these  very  islands,  just  three 
hours  before  a  late  most  gracious  personage  entered  it ; 
but  the  mail  coach  and  a  swift  sailing  cutter  united,  did 
not  allow  me  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  important  news* 
Far  from  it ;  since  I  found  all  the  chivalry  of  the  High- 
lands and  the  Islands,  even  to  the  remotest  point  of  Shet- 
land, in  a  state  of  excitement  as  high  as  even  Mr.  Burke 
could  have  desired  on  a  far  other  subject ;  and  was  often 
hailed  and  boarded  at  sea,  rather  to  receive  than  to  give 
communication.  To  be  sure,  as  a  philosophical  reason 
for  this,  there  is  the  proverbial  rapidity  of  evil  news. 
But  on  another,  and  a  very  different,  occasion,  wandering 
through  one  of  the  remotest  Highland  valleys,  I  found 
ail  the  old  crones  and  carls  with  their  eyes  bent  on  the 
sky ;  and  then  first  learned  of  an  expected  eclipse ;  and 
that  too,  in  a  land^hich  the  voices  of  Wing  and  Partridge 
had  never  reached,  and  where  the  pithy  prognostics  of 
Royston  had  never  found  their  way.  Even  in  St  Kilda, 
and  heaven  knows  how  they  got  there,  the  only  two 
women  who  were  not  barefooted,  displayed  a  certain  kind 
of  shoes,  reticulated,  as  Johnson  would  say,  with  inter- 
stices, by  innumerable  strings ;  a  fashion  then  scarcely 
six  months  old:  and,  with  the  same  sandalimorphous 
adornments,  were  covered  the  red  cuits  of  all  the  High- ^ 
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tond  nymphs  to  whom  the  luxary  of  a  shoe  was  knowa. 
Sttdb  is  the  coDseqnence  of  that  laudable  ambition  which 
GJEittsest  the  toe  of  the  clown  to  trespass  :on  the  courtier's 
heel,  and  which  produces  many  more,  important  effects 
than  the  galling  of  his  kibe.  The  beau  or  prodigal  of  the 
tiers  etat  who  cannot  rival  the  kingdom's  peer  in  wesdth 
and  address,  may  at  least  emulate;  him  in  expense,  and 
dress;  and  she  of  Stornoway  or.  St.  Kilda,  who  only 
knows  of  a  Duchess  that  her  bonnet  Js  three  yards  in  di* 
ameter  and  her  pelisse  trimmed  with  friTolity,  feels  as 
great  in  the  acquisition  of  the  same  insignia,  as  if,  like 
the  old.  Scythians,  who  expected  to  inherit  their,  antago^ 
liist's  brains  by  cutting  off  his>  head,  the  honours  and  the 
note  had  been  included  in  the  deliciouis  bandbox.  And 
as  distance  and  obscurity  give  consequence  to  spectral 
images,  so  that  last  new  fashion,  which  might  wing  its 
way  across  Smithfield  or  Portsoken  ward  unnoticed,  is 
assuredly  arrested  at  Penzance,  where  every  feir  one  is 
^fleeted  to  wear  it  unless  she  would  be  condemned,  as 
Dogberry  says,  to  eternal  redemption.  Despise  not  these 
important  facts;  as  I  shall  show  you  at  some  future  day, 
that  there  is  more  virtue  in  the  cut  of  the  last  invented 
female  shoe,  or  the  newest  bonnet,  in  these  cases,  than 
superficial  philosophers  are  aware  of. 
.  The  country  every  where  in  Lewis,  except  along  the 
margins  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  this  town,  is  open,  brown,  bare,  and  uninteresting. 
Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  question  its  producing  double 
crops  in  the  days  of  Abaris  and  Pythagoras,  as  it  cer- 
tainly produces  double  crops  still ;  the  rushes  of  spring 
being  succeeded  by  the  peat  of  autumn.  As.  usual  in 
the  islands,  there  is  a  green  line  round  the  seashores; 
but,  throughout  the  interior,  it  is  now  black  as  ink,  and. 
bare  of  «very  thing,  almost  of  heath  itself;  whatever  it 
might  have  been  in  happier  tin^,  when  Apollo  paid  it  more. 
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frequent  visits.  Doubtless,  Gnumiis  tbe  Yell^w-hairsd' 
shines  above  it  still ;  but  it  is.  upon  such  a  ffrmament  of 
lain  and  clouds,  that  ha  might  as  isell  have  rennined^ 
flirtii^  with  the  Mnses  on  Delphi's  steeps.  A  much 
scantier  crop,  even  of  heath-  and  n»hes,  is  not  easily 
found,  than  in  this  most  Hyperborean  of  all  Hyp^borean 
islands.  If  there  was  any  thing  alse  to  mark,  I  did  not 
niark  it;  or  else  I  can  recollect  nothing;  which  amounts 
to  the  same.  As  to  Stornoway  itself,  it  is  a  place  of 
trade,  chiejBy  in  the  fisheries;  Lord  Seaforth's  house 
stands  near  it;  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  on  the 
shore ;  the  harbour  is  good  ai|d  much  frequented ;  and  1 
hunted  wild  pigeons  and  cormorants  among  the  cove» 
whi^  are  found  along  the  Pebble  Head  and  the  Chicken 
Head. 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  I  did  see  something,  of 
which  tbe  modification  was  new,  although  the  principle 
is  common.  Whether  it  proves  that  the  Stornowegians 
think  what  Mahomet  was  fidsely  accused  of  tea<ihing, 
namely,  that  lyomen  have  no  souls,  I  shall  not,  on  so  short> 
an.  acquaintance,  decide.  Droves  of  these  animals  were 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood,  trudging  into  the  town 
from  the  moors,  with  loads  of  peat  on  their  backs.  The 
men  dig  the  peat,  and  the  women  supply  llie  place  of 
hoilBes;  being  regukrly  trained'  to.it.  I  was  also  in- 
formed that  they  did  actoally  draw  f^e  harrows;  but 
this  I  did  not  witness.  But  though  it  should  be  true 
still,  as  it  certainly  was  not  long  since,  it  must-  be  a 
proper  and  laudable  custom,  because  it  has  classical' 
usage  and  antiqui^  in  its  favour;  Hie  Greeks,  who  ate 
our  auAority  for  all  kinds  of  philosophy,  poetry,  oratory, 
politics,  painting,  boasting,  and  many  more  things,  have 
set  us  examples  on  this  head ;  and  if  the  Stornowegians 
fbllow  them,,  and  we  ^do  not,  it  only  proves  that  we 
merely  applaud,  because,  we  havci  been  taught  to  do.  so 
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at  Waitiiiiii8ter«dMKi),  what  these  Iwtler^gfooiMfed  elm* 
sicfd  scfadlaiB  pract&el  Bi  Sicily,  to  thie.  ^ay,  the  wonen 
are  hwheflsed  in^  the  mill,  and  a'maa  drivea  them  9  pw- 
petnatiDg  the  ancient  chivalronii  wagea  of  Magna  GMcia* 
To  wwk  in  n  miH^  and  to  be  an  Aspasia  or  a  Phryne, 
were  the  only  two  roada  to  female  honoars  in  that  auh- 
lime  country ;  and  whiehled  to  the  hiji^hest  degree  mnal 
not  "be  told  to  the  ladies  of  Stonioway» 
-  There  are  two  Inodea  of  ai|^ing  tbisiqqestiQH  of  the 
mftland  tht6 harrow,  for  the  feir  aex ;  pne on  the  bioad 
bottom  of  utility,  a  prtnciple  which,  among  matfy  great 
fAetapbysiciane,  fbrmatiie  basis  of  all  morak  and. polities ; 
and  the  other  oHithe  prttfeiple  of  chivalry,  which,  a^cotdr 
iflg  to  another  gfrei^  nratapbysidan,  is  dead  and  gone* 
Bob  I  need  not  dilate  on  matters  so  obvious;  except  to 
remark  that  the  cbivalFoas  principle  woald  be  ra&er  in- 
convenient in  the  Highlands,  as.there  is  neither  time. no^ 
money  to  spend  upon  idolatry.  That  women. were  ere*, 
ated  to  be  looked  a4  in  certainly  a  beaotifol  refinement 
on'the  usages  of  those,  savages  who4oad  them  with  mM'e 
than  one  half  of  the  burden.  While  young  and  [»retty,  it 
may  libit  be  very  irrational ;  since  sun,  inpon,  stars,  coses* 
and  picture  galleries,  are  nothing  in  the  comparison* 
Stornoway  is  another  matlen  Perhaps  the  division  of 
labour  is  not  indieed  very  fair  here;  yet  I  know  not  that 
it  is  much  otherwise.  There  are  no  horses ;  a  man  cannot 
dig,  and  fish,  and  carry  peats  all  at  once,  and  a  family 
cannot  go  without  fire.  The  Stornowegian  may  fairly 
s&y  wiih  the  Italian  Orpheus,  <'  Che  faro  senza  Euridice*'! 
To  be  sure,  I  have  seen  a  great  lazy  fellow  ride  his  wife 
across  a  ford;  which,  1  admit,  does  not  look  like  civil 
and  polished  uisage^  Yet  so  much  do  opinions,  d^fi^  in 
the  world,  that  it  is  the  chartered  privilege  and  **  limited 
service"  of  the  women  of  Holland,  that  they  should  be 
ridden  into  the'boats  by  the  other  gender :  and  should  the 
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bone  presume  to  take  the  place  of  the  grey  mare  on  this 
occasion,  it  is  probable  that  Ostend,  Monnikendain,  and 
Parpnerendy  wonld  not  be  pacified  without  the  aid  of  a 
couple  of  regiments  of  dragoons. 

It  is  amusing    here    to   consider   how  often  ex- 
tremes meet;  unwillingly  enough,  now  and  then. .  Mrs. 
Woolstonecraft,  and  others,  are  for  the  equality  of  rights* 
Here  they  are  to  be  found;  since  equality  of  Hghts  im- 
plies- equality  of  duties.    The  ill-used  fair  who,  accohl- 
ing  to  this  system^  would  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
one  rank  of  life,  must  carry  peat  at  Stornoway  in  another : 
of  fighting,  and  chimney  ^weepinjg,  and  such  like  equal 
rights,  I  need  say  nothing.    But  the  rights  of  the  Wool- 
slonecraft  women  are  not  the  rights  of  the  Stornoway 
winnen ;  like  most  other  rights,  they  include  all  we  de- 
sire and  exclude  all  we  hafe.    But  Euridice  must  here 
do  what  is  allotted  to  her,  or  elise  matters  must  stand  still, 
or  the  Highlands  must  be  reformed.    Nor  do  I  know 
that  her  character  is  improved  or  her  happiness  aug- 
me^nted,  here  or  any  where  else,  by  reading  novels, 
spending  money  in  trash  and  trifles,  lying  in  bed,  paying 
visite,  neglecting  her  house  and  her  children,  and  being 
worshipped.    Yet,  at  the  worst,  Donald  only  considen 
his  wife  as  an  animal  of  burden,  on  special  occasions. 
And  in  this  he  is  an  honester  felfow  than  the  heathen 
Athenian,  with  whom  I  did  biro  the  injustice  to  compare 
him  a  little  while  ago.    But  if  she  is  an  animal  here, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  Roman  laws,  which  only  con-< 
sidered  her  as  a  Thing,  a  moveable,  a  stool.    Mahomet  > 
has  been  sadly  calumniated.     After  all,  he  only  said 
that  there  were  no  old  women  in  Paradise:  which  is: 
dear;  partly  because  we  know  very  well  that  there  is  no . 
such  thing  as  an  old  woman,  and  for  the  better  reason, 
wkich  he  gave,  himself,  that  every  body  becomes  young 
who  is  admitted;witfain  its  gates.    As  to  the  RomAn  law . 
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of  female  thiogi$t,if  it  was  Egerm  vrli^  dictated  H  to 
Numa  in  the,  niidnigbt  grove^  she  .seems  to  have  had  as 
little  consideration  for  her  sex,  as  the  pettlcoated  i^ovel- 
ists  of  the  present  day,  ^hose  chief  delight  seems  to  he 
toi  abuse  their  own  gender,  and  whora.if  we  were  tp  be- 
lieve, the  drawing  of  harrows  or  turning  of  miljs  would 
be  the  fittest  occupation  for  them*  We  can  only  hope 
that  they  do  not  speak,  as  baving  a  very  intimate  know* 
ledge  of  the.  propensities  of  any  other  portion  of  the  sex 
than  themselves. 

It  is  impossible  that  Donald  should  ride  bis  wife  on 
the  Grecian  pripcipley  since  it  is  very  certain  that  his 
progenitors  held  t|]is  better  part  of  us  in  high  veneration. 
He  would  be  unworthy  of  his  claims  to  Ossiao,  could  he 
even  think  of  such  a  thing.  It  may  indeed  be  questioned 
whether  he  has  not  apostatized  in  this  matter;  or  else  it 
will  eventually  prove  that  he  is  not  descended  from  the 
blood  of  the  Fingals.  The  law  of  his  chiefs  professes  to 
be^  rigidly  Sal ique;  and  there  is  something  Salic,  it 
must  be  admitted,  in  this  riding  and  harrowing  system. 
Now,  even  putting  Ossian  tp  one  side,  if  he  will  look 
into  the  Eyrbiggia  Saga,  he  will  find  that  females  were 
then  highly  honoured  and-  respected.  I  quoted  Begner 
Lodbrog  and  Bonduca  on  a  former  occasion ;  and,  not  to 
acctf.mulpiteexamples,  shallonly  further  add,  from  Tacitus, 
that  the  Sitones  obeyed  a  woman.  Every  body  has  heard 
of  Queen  Tomyris,  and  she  also  wai^  a  Scythian^  and,  of 
course,  a  Scot.  But  these  were  barbarians;  and  surely 
there  can  be  no  greater  mark  of  ignorance  apd  barbarism 
than  for  the  more  dignified  to  submit  to  the  weaker  ves- 
sel, or  for  man,  that  ^*  piece  of  work/'  to  crouch  to  petti- 
coat government.  It  must  be  from  our  Grerman  ances- 
try that  we  have  derived  our  own  folly  in  these  matters, 
together  with  our  juries,  and  a  few  ot)ier  particulars. 
The  sublin»e  Romans  and  Greeks,  who  have  taught  us  all 
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We  kiiow,except  this,  undelrslood  these  tlkinga  better,  wbeti 
the  divine  Socrateis,  the  paragon  of  morals  and  philoso- 
phy, lent  his  wife  to  Alcibiades,  and  when  the  virtuous 
Cato  patted  with  his  darling  Marcia  to  Hortensius ;  and 
this,  not  as  a  very  rare  civility  either,  since  it  was  se- 
cundum "  veterem  Romanorum  consuetudinem*'^  If 
you  doubt  me,  ask  Strabo.  And  these  are  the  gehtie- 
mien  for  whom  we  Undergo  aJDruidical  educatioii,  that  we 
may  learn  from  them,  morals  and  manlike  virtues,  and 
quantities,  and  nonsense. verses. 

I  was  about  to  proceed  and  become  very  learned  on 
the  Salique  law  of  the  Highlands ;  but  as  I  find  that  I  am 
on  ^*  cineres  dolosos,"  I  shall  ik>nclude  with  an  argnoient 
from  Cornelius  Agrippa,  to  prove  the  natural  superiostiy 
of  women,  and  to  show  the  impropriety  of  all  these 
Salic  usages.  It  is,  that  if  a  man  and  a  woman  fall  into 
the  water,  the  man  sinks  while  the  woman  floats.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  other  reasons  which  he  assigns  in  ad- 
dition, I  beg  you  will  read  his  long  chapter  yourself. 

You  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  because  Donald 
rides  his  wife  over  a  fotd  occasionally,  or  tnakes  a  pack- 
horse  of  her,  that  he  is  an  ungallant  husband,  and  that 
Girsael  or  Silis  Is  an  E<dm£i  or  a  Griselda.  I  dare  say  a 
Highland  wife  can  flyte  when  it  is  necessary,  rather  than 
renounce  the  diarling  privilege  of  her  sex :  but  I  de  not 
kaow  that  Judge  Butler's  bacfuKne  law  is  law  here.  On 
the  contrary,  wherever  I  have  been  intimate  with  the  inte- 
rior councils,  I  have  witnessed  harmony  that  might  tempt 
a  celibataire  to  renounce  that  state  which  Parnell  has 
lauded  iu  bad  verse.  If  Donald  does  not  seem  a  very 
fond  husband,  he  is  a  very  careful  one;  and  I  know-  nfot 
that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  ciremn- 
stances  which  it  would  be  very  ungallant  to  notice,  much 
ardour  is  to  be  expected.  There  is  something  in  the  very 
dimensions  of  his  house,  and  in  the  community  and  eon- 
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densatiOD  c^.his  focal  circles  which  squeezes  the  .family^ 
into  a  joint  affection,  chickens,  collies,  and  all.  Such 
is  the  necessary  chemical  and  mechanical  result,  where 
there  is  a  previous  bottom  of  affinity :  the  same  force 
exerted  in  the  cabin  of  an  East  Indiaman,  or  in  that  of 
Captain  Cook,  is  known,  on .  the  very  same  principles, 
to  increase  the  repulsion  of  the  heterogeneous  particles. 
If  bis  juvenile  love  is  not  peculiarly  fiery,  it  is  the 
more  persisting  when  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold ; 
and  the  mutual  harmony  seems  to  stand  the  tooth  of 
devouring  eld  as  well  as  that  of  Mrs.  Anderson  and 
her  jo. 

I^need  siiarcely  tell  you  that  the  holy  state  is  hera 

unknown,  which  claims  for  its  supporters  the  Nazarenes 

and  the  more  ingenious  Esseniaus,  besides  the  Egyptian 

priests,  the  Gymnosophists,  Bramins,  Pythagoreans,  Hie- 

n^hants,  and  the  whole  army  of  Friars,  white,  black, 

and  grey  ;  gentlemen  who  seem  to  have  had  before  their 

eyes  no  fear  of  the  anathema  which  threatened  them 

with.  ^  deemoni bus  maximas  dare  peenas  postobitum;" 

Arom  which  doubtless  we  have  derived  the  lighter  pun* 

ishment  of  leading  apes,  denounced  against  the  tardy 

*  fidr.    Nor  is  there  any  danger  of  Donald's  being  flogged 

for  opsigamy  by  the  Highland  nymphs,  as  the  Spartans 

were  of  old*    Marriage  is  here  as  much  matter  of  course 

as  eiating  and  drinking ;  and  as  the  sexes  are  more  truly 

balanced  than  in.  Arabia,  no  pining  damsel  need  sing, 

^  Oh  what  will  I  do  for  a  man.''    I  know^not  if  this  om- 

niogamy  is  a  relic  of  the  fashion  of  the^Macniels ;  nor  do 

I  know  whether  it  is  to  show  their  contempt  of  Malthus, 

that  they  now  marry,  as  we  are  told,  more  than  in  former 

days,  because  they  have  less  prospect  of  a  settlement 

and  a  livelihood  than  in  those  times.  This  is  reasoning  on. 

inverse  ratios,  it  must  be  admitted;  but,  be  the  cause. 

what  it  may,  Donald  might  take  the  Roman  oath  with 
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safety ;  **  tu  eqtidm  habes— 4tt  uxcirem  babes/'  aurae  :tf 
lie  £9  nearer  iv'ttfaoat  a  trife^  tte  ii»  eqaally  sweiof  haiviag; 
tbree  or  four  horses.  That  is  an  additioBal  reason  againsi 
ridiDg*  his  wife  over  the  fords. 

'But  if  there  is  thiis  much  of  the  harmouy  of  the  tiBflot*' 
ber  two  in  the  flighlatids,  it  would  ni^  be  amiss,  conai* 
dering  the  present  codriparative  balance  of  potatoea  and 
children,  if  these  good  people  woald  follow  the  niatfer  tip 
a  little  further,  and  s(tick  to  the  harmony  of  the  itttoiber 
three*    It  would  be  an  act  worthy  of  the  divine  Plato,  tf, 
for  some  time  to  come,  he  woald  teach  them  bow  tofir^ 
dace  but  the  one  child  necessary  to  complete  the  triangle* 
Vbv  the  divine  Plato  says,  (if  you  doubt  nie  read   his  Ti- 
m^us,)  that  the  object  of  marriage  is  to  produce  a-tri« 
angle.    Such  is  the  harmonic  law  of  three,  imprinted  on 
the  prolongation  of  the  universe.    **  Lee  Grees,  qui  out 
6crit  tant  de  phrases  et  si  peu  de  choses"  were  a  greei 
people ;  and  Plato  was  greater  still,  as  be  never  wrote 
^'des  phrases.''    They  possessed  some  e^flfectttal  schemes » 
it  cannot  be  dented,  for  preventing  the  two  angles  frdm 
producing  more  than  one;  but  if  marriages  did  not ter- 
mibate  in  a  polygon  now  and  then,  the  harmony  of  the 
#brld,  as  well  as  of  the  nursery,  would  soon  come  to  a 
dose.  '  Nevertheless,  Benbecula  and  a  few  other  plaoss 
might  profit  by  the  Law  of  the  Triangle.    And  this  is 
dalled  sublime,  and  the  Timeeus  is  philosophy.     It  is  a 
ftfie  thing  to  be  Divine,  and  a  Greek,  and  a  Pdet,  and  a 
Philosopher,  and  Plato. 

Inhere  is  ah  old  tbwn  of  Stornoway,  as  well  as  a 
new  one;  it'  is  a  black  town,  and  it  is  blnxk,  enough. 
The  two,  stahding  cheek  by  jowl,  offer  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  misfortunes  which  imprbv^^ffifnts  have 
brought  upon  the  Highlands :  not  but  what  Ae  anti- 
reformists  would  be  glad  enough  to  take  ihenewfashieas 
while  they  retain  iSie  old  ones^  to  have  Afus  tb^  irre<50D-'' 
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citeableand  oppcmite  virtues  and  vices  both  together; 
dfrt  and  cleanliness,  industry  and  activity,  poverty  and 
wealth.  But  I  need  not  describe  the  fashions  of  OM  Stor^ 
noway ;  the  parallel  and  the  snbstitutes  which  it  presents 
t6and  for  the  customs  and  the  lavender  water  of  the 
New.-  I  had  occasion  to.  allude  to  them  on  some  former 
occasion ;  and  possibly  the  smell  may  be  in  your  nostrils 
stiN.  We  mayventdre  ta  relieve  the  present  politics, 
whether  of  the  middens  of  the  Old,  or  the  tea-tables  of 
the  New  Town,  with  a  retrospect  into  the  politics  of  an-- 
cient  days :  politics  which,  duly  reasoned  on,  as  Hume 
or  Tacitus  might  have  done,  and  as  I  dare  not  venture  to 
do,  would  tei^h  what  I  must  not  insinuate,  and  induct 
us,  p€iBsibly,to  be  content  with  modern  degenerate  Chids, 
petatoes,  laws,  shoes,  English,  sheep,  and  the  reign  of 
King  George  the  Fourth,  in  place  of  Neill,Rory,  Tormot, 
or  Torquil  Dhu, 

The-  district  of  Lewis  was  the  property  of  a  Rory 
Mcleod,  (the  Chief,  I  believe,  of  that  name,  and  the 
great  ancestor  of  the  present  representative),  about  the 
year  1612,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mackenzie 
of  Kintail,  the  present  possessor.  If  it  be  possible  to 
make  a  long  story  short  and  intelligible  at  the  same 
time,  a  sketch  of  this  revolution  will  convey  a  pretty 
clear  idea,  a  confused  one  I  sliould  rather  say,  of  the 
political  condition  of  the  islands,  even  down  to  so  late  a 
period  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  **  £x  uno 
disce  omnes."  This  specimen  will  serve  in  place  of 
many  more.  .  I  have  not  professed  to  be  a  compiler  of 
anecdotes  which  have  been  told  and  retold  till  the  world 
is  weary  of  them ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  exploits 
of  these  our  barbarian  ancestors  are  particularly  deserv- 
ing^ of  record.  » 

This  worthy  Chief,  having  lost  his  first  wife  and  her 
only  issue,  a  son,  thought  fit  to  repudiate  a  second  wife, 
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and  to  bastardize  her  only  soa;  a  specimen  of  tl|e  do- 
mestic morala  of  the  times,  as  it  is  of  th^  accuracy  witH 
which  the  law  of  lineal  and  legatdescent,of  which  we 
have  beai^d  so  much,  was  maintained,  and  of  the  respect 
which  was  paid  to  it.  By  a  third  wife,  he  had  twO  9011s, 
besides  tbree  others,  illegitimate.  At  the  death  of.  this 
old  Rory,  the  eldtest  son  of  the  third  wife,  Torqnil  Dhu, 
took  possession  of  the  Lewis ;  o&  which  the  baslardisoed 
brother,  Torqnil  of  Coygach,  applied  for  the  asTOtan|50 
of  his  mother's  kiiidred,  the  Macfceozies  of  Kintail,  to  re-> 
covjer  bis  ipheritance.  The'  eyent .  of  this  was,  that  a  se^n 
vantof  Torqnil  Dhn  was  employed  to  mnrdcjr  tbe>u|uri 
per$  which  he  effe^l^d  by  enticing  Mm,  with  seTCi^of 
his  friends,  4o  dibmer,  on  bo«ird  a  Dutch  shjp  w:hich  h^ 
)iad  si^i^ed  for  tbaj;  parpos^ ;  and  there,  having .  socurf^ 
the  whole  pi^y,  b4  delirered  tbem  over  to  Kintail,  by 
whom  they  were  beheaded  in  1597,  No  advantage,  howr 
9^eri  was  df rived  from  this  heroic  act:  ibe  conspirators 
having,  been  pursued  ptnd wonted;  ^itjh  the  unual  slanghr 
ter,  by  Kei|I,  one  of  the  bastard  Inrothefrs ;  wbo  appears  to 
hai^e  been  the  only  hon€»t  man  of  the  tribe,  since  he  se« 
caKed  the  island  for (th^  benefit  of  the  childrto  ,of  Tor^uil 
Dbu  and  of  his  legitimate  brother  by  the  last  wife.  Tor- 
mot.  Kintail  had  now  rmarried  the  daugbler  of  Torqnil 
of  Coygach;  and  having;  kidaapped  young  Tormot,  per-^ 
suaded  hisson-in«law  to  surrender  to  him  bis  whole  Hght 
pver  this^cotitei^ted,possessipD«  '  r 

But  it  was  not  destined  that  he  should  enjoy  it  «o 
easily;  and.  the  subsequent  events  afford  an  amusing 
picture  of  *tbef  light  lin  which  theiHe  people  were  viewed 
in.  the  Lowlands,  ev€^n  at  so  lata  a  period  all.  that  above- 
mentioned.  1}ie  geotlemen  of  Fife,  having  heard  of  an 
island,  the  seat  of  such  troubles,  and  repotted  to  be  a 
fel^tile  spot,  eags^ed  ifk  what  waK  tl^en  looked  upon  as  a 
bold  and  difficult  .enterprise,  namely,  no  less  than  aa 
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attempt  to  colonize  it  and  civilize  tbe  inhabitants;  <' if 
tfia;t,"  as .  the  record  says,  «.  were  possible/*  To  eflPect 
'this  parpose,  they  obtabed  from  the  King,  James  the 
sixth)  agrant  of  the  Lewis,  in  1589;  just  as,  in  our  own 
ulaysy.we.  have  obtained  grants  over  the  properties  of  the 
f otowmacksy  the  Micmacs,  and  the  Chickasaws*  By  the 
assistance  of  ti^oops  and  artificers,  they  thus  took  posses- 
sion; hoisting  his  Majesty's  ilagy  and  building  a  *^  pretty 
liUkleftown^  "  but  not  without  some  resistance,  in  which 
one  of  the  Fife  .lairds,  was  taken  prisoner,  but  after wardis 
ransomed.  Fiiyding,  however,  that  their  new  possesions 
.were  not  very  easily  held,  they  adopted  the  good  old 
polijoy  of  setting  again. by  the  ears  the  brothers  who  had 
.united,  against  them ;  bribing -Neill  with  part  of4;fae  spoil, 
^nd  cutting  off  Murthow's  bead. 

.  <jKintaiI<,iiow  ousted  of  his  claims  by  this  southland 
colony,  set.Tormot  at  liberty,  in  hope^  of  stiihring-up  an 
insurrection;  demgning,  probablyy  to  step  in  once  nfore 
over  the  neck  of  his  former  prisoner.  But  the  colonists 
were.faisre  on  their  g^uard,  and  be  was  apprehended  and 
committed  to  Edinburgh  Castle;  from  which^  however, 
he  was  afterwanls  released^  to  wait  for -better  times. 
These  were*  not  long  in  arriving.  Neill  and  his  friends; 
the  Qohftnists^  soon  came  to^biows;  and  the  foitner  being 
shortly  afterwards  booked  by  Tormot,  the  latter  were  ex- 
pelled. '  Nothing  daunted,  however,  l^bey  returned  with  a 
fresh  commission  from. his  Majesty,  and  forced  Tormot 
to  capitulate;,  but  at  length,  wearied  out  with  the  re- 
9istonce  of  rNeill,  and  with  their  own  lossesand  vexations,^ 
the  colony  was  withdrawn.  Kintail,  wba  appears  to  have 
been  a.  poUtician^  worthy  of  better  days,  on  this^  ob*- 
laified  a  surreptitious, gift  of  the  property, » under  the 
gceat'Seal;  to  the  no4small  indignation  of  his[  -Majesty, 
whosiQ^eat  seal  appeans  to  have  been  very  little  under  his 
own  oonlroul^  but  who,  nevertheless,  in  the  plenitude  of 
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bis  anger,  revoked  the  grant,  and  restored  it  to  three  of 
the  original  Fife  coloni&ts.  We  hare  heard  not  a  little 
of  the  affection  which  the  Highlanders  possessed  for 
their  hereditary  line  of  Stewart  kings.  It  must  be  owned 
that  it  was  very  **  chivalrous,"  when  it  was  the  conse- 
quence of  such  civilities  on  the  part  of  that  stock,  as  this 
grant  of  their  barbarian  lives  and  properties ;  which 
Solomon  must  have  esteemed  them.  A  new  war  was 
now  consequently  undertaken  against  Neill,  who  was 
assisted  by  the  wily  Kintail ;  this  gentleman,  at  the  same 
time,  supplying  the  colonists  with  stores,  which  were  so 
managed  as  to  be  intercepted  by  his  friend  Neill.  Thus, 
the  colonists  and  their  forces  were  again  obliged  to  retire 
into  Fife ;  leaving  a  fort  behind  them,  which  was,  however, 
assaulted  and  taken  by  Neill ;  so  that  the  Fife  adven- 
turers, being  at  length  dispirited,  consented  to  dispose  of 
their  rights  to  Kintail  for  a  sum  of  money.  3ome  fruit- 
less resistance  to  this  new  order  of  things  was  afterwards 
made  by  Neill ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  further  into 
the  history,  and  the  Lewis  remains  the  property  of  the 
Mackenzies  to  this  day. 

I  hope  our  southern  friends  will  approve  of  this  spe- 
cimen of  ancient  Highland  manners;  but  you  must  now 
accompany  me  through  scenes  in  which  politics  have  no 
share.  The  whole  shore  from  Stornoway  to  the  south- 
ward, is  deeply  indented  by  inlets  or  sea-lochs ;  but  it  is 
in  the  division  of  Harris,  principally,  that  these  are  re- 
markable for  their  picturesque  characters.  The  land  is  . 
not  mountainous  until  we  reach  Loch  Brolum ;  although 
the  high  cliffs  are  often  sufficiently  interesting.  Indeed, 
the  whole  country  northward,  is  a  low  moorland ;  Muoach 
and  Barvas,.its  two  only  elevations,  not  exceeding  800  feet 
in  height.  It  is  about  Loch  Brol urn  that  the  mountainous 
laud  of  Lewis  joins  the  lower  tract  which  forms  the 
greater  part  of  this  estate ;  the  boundary  of  the  two^ 
stretching  irregularly  over  towards  the   Gallan  Head. 
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Loch  Seaforth  forms  a  very  long,  sinuous,  indeutatioo, 
extending  twelve  miles  inland,  and  reaching  so  near  to 
Loch  Kenhulavig,  which  is  the  last  bay  in  Loch  Beruera, 
as  nearly  to  intersect  the  island.  Loch  Luerbost,  which 
is  somewhat  picturesque,  from  its  containing  islands, 
nearly  meets  the  same  eastern  waters.  The  former  coin- 
cides with  Loch  Trolamarig,  and  is  not  unpicturesque  at 
the  entrance ;  as  the  mountains  of  the  interior  begin  now 
to  take  a  share  in  the  back  grounds^ 

We  paid  a  visit  to  the  lighthouse  on  Scalpa,  which, 
from  economy,  or  some  other  motives,  probably  much 
better  known  to  you  than  me,  is  the  only  one  throughout 
all  the  circuit  of  the  Western  Isles.  Not  that  it  is  the 
only  one  desired  by  seamen,  as  you  have  undoubtedly 
heard  quite  as  often  as  myself,  and  as  many  shipwrecks 
testify.  It  is  not  for  me,  landsman  as  I  am,  to  pretend  to 
have  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject,  and  least  of  all,  before 
a  Commissioner  like  your  Honour ;  but  my  different  cap- 
tains were  desirous  of  a  light  on  the  Rinns  of  Isla,  of  one 
on  Barra  Head,  and  of  another  on  the  Butt  of  the  Lewis, 
at  least,  for  the  sake  of  ships  arriving  from  the  westward. 
The  multiplicity  of  harbours  renders  marks  of  this  nature 
less  necessary  in  the  inner  channels,  as  vessels  are  not 
there  often  compelled  to  keep  the  sea  at  nights 

The  economy  of  lights  is  among  the  most  misplaced 
of  economies.  Witness  Orkney  as  an  example:  but  I 
need  not  tell  you  of  the  terri6c  Sanda ;  you  have  tranis- 
planted  to  it  the  light  that  stood  on  North  Ronaldsha. 
It  was  meant  well,  but  the  Orkney  men  have  doubtless 
told  you  that  yon  ought  to  have  preserved  that  one  also ; 
and  that  the  evil  is  increased  instead  of  being  diminished. 
The  men  of  Shetland  will  also  tell  you  that  you  have 
built  the  light  on  Sumburgh  Head,  too  high :  it  will  be 
invisible  when  it  i^  most  wanted.  That  light  should 
have  been  on  MousRa,  and  there  should  have  been  another 
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near  the  entrance  of  Lerwick  barboun  But,  my  deat*Mr. 
Oommissioner,  you  have  heard  all  this  before ;  and  yoii  toc^ 
bare  looked  wi  th  an  anxious  eye  through  the  mists  of  Hialt- 
land^and  have  trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  breakers  ob  the 
invisible  Sanda,  its  flat  surface  scarcely  rising  above  the 
wild  sea  that  almost  meets  across  it*  Ev^ry  one  knows 
what  it  is  to  see  the  twinkle  of  a  light  in  a  dark  night,  when 
he  has  been  benighted  in  the  fofest,  or  on  the  wild  moor, 
his  road  lost  and  hisgoalat  an  unknown  distance.  But  what 
ig  this  to  the  bright  and  placid  star,  which  shines  in  the 
midst  of  commotion  and  turbulence,  as  if  all  was  at  peace, 
like  the  serene  spirit  in  a  troubled  world,  reminding 
us  of  domestic  comforts  and  repOse  from'  toil,  when 
the  sea  and  sky  are  mixed  in  one  pitchy  gloom,  wben 
the  storm  is  around  and  the  wished-for  harbour  far 
away.  He  only  who  is  benighted  on  the  "melancholy 
main,''  .<^an  know  how  to  value  the  lovely  light,  which, 
like  a  friendly  and  gentle  meteor,  points  to  his  way,  which 
leads  to  his  haven  of  rest,  which  tells  him  that  his  troubles 
will  shortly  end.  But  this  is  your  affair  more  than  mine. 
I  shall  visit  these  lands  no  more.  Yon  may  yet  want  the 
guiding  and  warning  star,  and  I  can  only  remind  you  of 
your  wauls  by  crying  in  your  ears,  while  it  is  yet  time, 
"  link,  youj  Honour.^' 

As  far. as  a  lighthouse  can  be  an  agreeable  residence, 
the  old  ;g6ntleman  who  keeps  this  one,  has  a  very  charm- 
ing little  kingdom  of  his  own  ;  and  if  physiognomy  can 
be  trusted,  he  seemed  to  think  himself  a  king,  and  a 
happy  one.  We  talked  of  politics,  for  all  your  light- 
house men  are  politicians  by  office.  And  he  talked  most 
profoundly  of  the  American  war,  and  oif  commerce,  and 
of  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  of  Bonaparte,  and  of  all 
those  abstruse  and  unhackneyed  topics  which  we  daily 
hear  discussed  with  equal  profundity,  in  coffee  houses, 
and  over  a  bottle  of  wine  among  statesmen,  and  by  sugar 
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brokers  on  tbeExebangre,  and  in  various  and  sandiy' 
places,  times,  and  sbcieties,  by  officers,  cusates,  collectiM 
of^stoms,  jmtices'of  the  peace,  sea-captains,  limeii^dm*    • 
p^rs,»ad  apotbecaries*  Folitics  form  a/profomtd  deienfl#» 
asittfedly.  >  And  I  know  not  irby  the  tire^king  df  Scfdpa 
sifoilM  notdiotate  toone  half^  or  to  the  otfter  half  fif  the 
wdvld^  as  ^tren  as  the  hirelikig  and  hackneyed  Mr.  We, 
y^iko  sit(^  b<»hind  his  desk  once  a  day,  for  wages  of  three 
hundred  )>bQnds  a  year>  teaching  the  people  what  they 
ate  to  b^liete  respeiotrng  themselves  and  all  Europe^  and 
dil5tating  oracles  to  t&ose  who  have  wisdom  temmghto 
listed  to  them*    When  I  read  and  believe* what  is  called 
the  leading  artide  of  a  dewspaper,  I  will  also  bottom  my 
political  creed  on  the^  politics  of  the'  Scalpa  lighthouse ; 
and  when  I  boWow  the  .opinion  of  one  whp  is  likely  ^  to 
ha^e  as  little  judgment  as  myself,  aboat  the  matter,^  and 
whose  judgment  is  less  likely  to  be  unbiassed  by^ianger, 
or  interest,  or  hire,  why,  then  I  will  borrow  that  of  the 
Regent  of  the  Lamps  of  Scalpa.    Y^t  thus,  we  of  the 
W^irld  aire  governed  and  led  by  We  of  the  Post  and  the 
Gbronicle ;  waA  ten  thousand  men  of  faense  and  education 
oboose  to  imagine  thkt  their  own  opinions  are  of  less 
value'than'  that  of  sora^  scribbler,  which  they  can  pur- 
obase  for  sixpence  a  day,  and  whom  that  very  sufferance 
and  purchaibe  erect  to  the  dictatorship. 
^  >  Somebody  wonders  how  it  happens  that  any  man  will 
cotoi^ent  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  lighthouse,  particularly  if 
it  should  be  such  a'  lighthouse  as  the  Bell  Bock,  dr  the 
Edystdn^.    That  is  a  silly  wonderment  enough;  because 
ieii^'a^diip  i^ithbut  the>chance  of  drowning.    There  cah 
be  no  dispute  dbout  the  comparative  merits;  besides' 
it'hioh,  the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  the  Pharos  are  not 
cMiged  to  turn  dut  and  reef  topsails  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
to  watcb  for  ice  islands  on  the  mast-head,  to  overhaul 
tackle  and  furl  frozen  sails  in  a  snow-storm,  to  take  in  stod- 
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ding  sails  in  a  squall,  launch  guns  overboard  in  a  gd^^ 
stand  at  the  pumps  for  a  week,  or  fight  the  ship ;  uor  are 
there  any  lee  shores,  or  rocks,  or  shoals,  or  planks  to  steqt^. 
or  short  water,  or  weeviled  biscuits,  or  captain,  lieutenaott*. 
midshipman,  quarter-master,  boatswain,  or  cat-o'oibe-tails^; 
The  odds  are  hollow.    There  is  one  piece,  howev:er,  oi. 
the  natural  and  political  history  of  a  lighthouse,  parti- 
cularly if  it  should  be  the  Edystone,  which  may  assist  in 
solving  the  problem.   The  men  are  all  married,  apd  they 
leave  their  wives  on  shore.    The  records  of  the  Edystou^^; 
most  ungallantly  show  that  no  bachelor  ever  enlists  oti. 
that  service.    As  to  the  reason  why  it  should  be  i|  pecu-- 
liar  and  additional  happiness  to  the  happy  state,  thus  to; 
part  from  all  it  holds  dear,  I  must  leave  it  ta  Plato  to 
solve;  hoping  that  some  modern  Platonist  can  derive  it, 
in  some  manner,  as  a  corollary  from  the  harmonic  Theory 
of  the  Triangle. 

We  were  not,  however,  scHrry  to  leave  the  lighthouse, 
and  its  politics,  as  there  was  a  most  insufferable  smell  oC 
oil ;  not  that  of  the  lamps,  but  of  about  500  whales  which' 
had  been  caught  and  boiled  the  week  before.  The  shore; 
and  the  sea  were  covered  with  their  vile  carcases,  of 
which  the  very  sea  birds  themselves  had  at  last^  got  n 
surfeit.  The  grass  smelt  of  oil,  the  flowers  smelt  of  oilf. 
the  sea  smelt  of  oil,  the  very  rocks  smelt  of  oil.  The 
whale  which  is  common  here,  is  the  bottle-nosed  or  pifc^d 
whale,  which  follows  the  herrings  in  large  shoals.  They, 
had  often  amused  iis  with  their  gambols  and  their  spou]t$;: 
but,  on  one  occaision  also,  we  had  been  indebted  to  one 
of  them  for  no  small  alarm.  The  abominable  uxorious 
beast  had  mistaken  our  boat  for  his  wife,  and  m^e  love, 
so  rudely  that  he  had  nearly  knocked  one  of  the,  men- 
overboard  with  his  tail.  The  mode  of  taking  them  is 
simple  enough,  and  argues  much  for  their  civilization 
and  good  government.    Like  wild  geese,  they  are  under 
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the  command  of  a  leader,  to  whom,  unlike  tbeir  tw^ 
legged  enemies,  tbey  pay  such  implicit  deference,  as  to 
follow  bim,  even  to  death ;  maldng,  as  the  politicians 
ahoYe-mentioued  do  the  hack'  writer,  his  folly  the  mea-* 
sure  of  what  little  sense  they  may  possess.  The  leading 
fish  is  selected  and  driven  by  boats,  noises,  and  harpoons^ 
till  he  runs  ashore;  when  all  the'rest  SiQitate  him,  think- 
ing^ doubtleiss,  if  they  think  at  all,  that  he  is  going  to 
make  conquests  on  terra  firma,  and  that  what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  must  hie  sauce  for  the  gander. 

To  any  person  who  may  delight  in  euphonous  names, 
and  is  deisirous  of  exiercise  in  orthography,  pronunciation, 
and  etymology,  I  may  recommend  tbe  lochs  and  iarms 
that  lie  from  here  to  the  point  of  RonevaL  You  must, 
on  this  account,  take  one  general  description  of  the 
scenery  for  the  whole ;  as  these  names  are  neither  to  be 
written  nor  pronounced  in  prose  nor  verse  a  second  time. 
Once  is  quite  enough.  What  would  Horace  have  jtbougbt 
of  Ghoecrabba,  Trolamarig,  Groesava,  GremishadeY,  Pro- 
clapul,  Beckieweck,  and  Nishishee.  It  is  well  that  his 
joxirney  to  Brundusium  was  not  a  voyage  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Harris.  But  there  is  nothing  so  bad  that 
we  cannot  find  a  worse.  For  what  is  this  to  Wales ; 
where  I  have  travelled  through  Trwsgwl,  and  Trygy- 
vyldbi,  and  Synodfymnonddewy,  and  Uwchmynydd,  and 
Moelgwmguwcb,  and  Castellgronwbefyrobenllyn ;  all 
within  the  limits  of  a 'shorter  epistle  than  his.  But  the 
scenery  of  this  shore  compensates  for  the  names.  It  is 
not  only  beautiful,  but  singular;  and  that  singularity  is 
here  doubly  striking,  because  it  is  utterly  unlike  to  every 
thing  else  which  occurs  throughout  the  islands. 

The  character  of  the  ground  resembles  much  that  of 
Loch  Cateran ;  and  these  lochs  only  want  trees  to  be  often 
as  beautiful.  The  mountains  which  bound  them  all  are 
lofty,  with  rugged  but  graceful  outlines ;  their  surfaces 
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.  being  oDeven,  ^nd  projecting  every  where  in  irregidar 
^iid  bold  rocky  precipices.  Thus  they  descend  to  the  very 
1^f^'gin  of  the  water,  indenting  its  outline  in  an  iniii^ 
cale  manner,  and  formiag  itinumerabl^  bays,  cred»,  aad 
pjpolnontories ; .  every  one  of  which  preseuts  a  new  pi&x 
ture,  produced  by  fore^grbunds  tbdl  are  ever  varying, 
aiid  tliat  are  alwayi  bdd  and  full  of  character.  In  imhy 
plaoesy  being  interspersed  with  rocks  and  islands,  they 
pui^ent  additional  variety^ 

If  the  traveller  regrets  the  want  of  wood,  well  may 
the  pro[Mrietor  of  the  soil  do  the  same.  That  all  these 
9be)res  hasre  once  been  covered  with  trees,  is  certain  i  nor 
are  there  any  {kbysical  obstacles,  on  th^  eastern  shore  at 
lea^tft  which  could  not  be  overcome.  Norway,  wkh  similair 
fe&(;ures,a  worse  exposure,  and  the  8ame,rocks,ii  covered 
with  .woods.  But  that  country  has  never  been  denttdedr^ 
aii4  a^  an  apology  for  the  proprietors,  who  are  here  too 
often  unjustly  accused  of  neglect,  it.must  be  remembered 
that  the  creation,  of  a  forest  fVom  nothing^  is  a  heavy  and 
tedious  task ;  its  preservatidn  is  comparatively  easy.  In 
a  country  so  thoroughly  pastoraltas  this,  nothing  can  be 
done  without  enclosure.  This  is  a  difficulty  which,  in 
most  places,,  cannot  be  overcome,  for  want  of  capital  to 
es^pend  on  improvements  of  which  the  returns  lire  not 
immediate,  and  ffom  the  wants  or  habits  of  the  pro;^ 
prietors,  who  axe  too  often  intent  on  procuring  from  the 
soil  the  utmost  in^edisite  rent  which  it  can.be  made  to 
yield.  As  a  question  of  ornament^  it .  is'  in  vain  to  expect 
that  those  who  do  not  reside  on  their  estates,  can  take  any. 
great  pleasure  in  planting  them.  *    1      ;. 

Yet  I  fear  that  the  peculiar  indolence  of  the  Highland 
character  must  be  considered  among  the  obstacles:  a 
moral  one  which  time  may  overcome.  Many  islands  are- 
scattered  about,  that  would  require  no  enclosure;  and 
there,  are  many  headlands  and  peninsular  appendages, 
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ihe .  expense  of  enclosing'  whicb  would  be  tviflkig,  not . 
4ittly  bere  blit  in! many  other  places.  Bqt  kidolence 
eksilj  finds  arguments  for  iniEictivity;.and  tbusitbe  proi> 
prtetors  would  fain  lielieyel  that  the  pbysicatobstades 
are  insuperable :  concealing  from  tbemsetves  tbose  moral 
impedimenti^  whicb  cannctt  be  contemplaiked  without  self- 
accusation;  like  tbose  ^wboy.io  adirersity^  argtie.  them- 
^elyes  into  a  beKef  of  fatalism  to  quiet  Ae  remonstrances 
of  their  own  reflections.  The  woods  of  the  Highlands 
have  .been  c^radicated  by  the  progress  of  civilization ;  and 
this  js  a  case  in  which  the  first  operations.of  improvemOHt 
are  alil^aiys  tooactiye.  But  fi«sh  yiews:  ofnfral  econousy 
are  ^terwards  taken,  and  it  lis  found  necessary  to  plant 
where  it  was  thought  expedient  to  destroy,  or  whel-e  the 
process  of  destruction  has  been  blindly  pushed  too  fiu:. 
Between  these  two  stages,  there  is  an  interregfnum<tf  want 
and  incodvenience,  which  is  not  easily  byercdme,  and 
which  is  now.  felt,^  not  only  among  the  shelterless  plains 
find  naked  valleys  of  the  Islands,  but  in  many  pairts  of 
the  mainland  of  Scotland.  There^  many  enlightened  and 
active  persons  hare  turned  their  attention  to  a  branch  of 
rural  economy,  which,  in  many  situations,  is  particularly 
valuable,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  deriving  any 
other  profit  from  the  land.  The  example  is  spreading ; 
but  it  is  one  of  those  which  necessurily  spreads  slowly. 
In  the  Highlands,  its  progress  will  be  still  more  difficult, 
as  long  as  that  indolence,  already  alluded  to,  socharae* 
teristic  of  the  inferior  classes^  and  from;  which  I  fear  the 
superior  are  not  exempt,  shall  remain.  It  is  a  disease 
however  which  promises  to  diminish  daily,tas  the  eon-* 
taminatiop  of  the  general  activity  of  Scotland  is  fast  dif- 
fusing itself,  even  here.  But,  at  present,  in.  the  remoter 
districts,  and  it  is  to  these  alone  that  such  remarks  are 
strictly  applicable,  a  Highland  gentlenutn,  is,  in  a  pro* 
portional  degree,  as  little  anxious  to  multiply  his  enjoy«> 
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tnents  or  embellisli  his  domains  as  his  tenants,  who  are 
content  to  go  on  as  their  progenitors  have  done;  disput- 
ing their  own  fireside  with  their  own  domestic  animals, 
and  enjoying  that  filth  and  smoke  in  which  they  have 
been  born  and  bred* 

It  had  become  calm  during  the  progress  of  our  voyage ; 
and  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  the  brilliancy  of  the  w^ter, 
and  the  exquisite  and  varied  air  tints  of  the  mountains, 
rendered  the  whole  scenery  which  now  surrounded  us, 
as  perfect  as  light  and  colour  coiild  have  made  it.  As 
we  drew  near  the  point  of  Roneval,  the  sun  was  just  be- 
ginning to  decline  behind  the  high  mountains  of  Harris, 
and  the  broad  shadows  they  threw  over  tlie  sea,  which 
reflected  them  like  a  mirror,  were  beautifully  opposed  to 
the  brilliancy  of  the  remainder,  and  to  the  fading  gleams 
of  yellow  light  that  now  tinged  the  high  cliffs  of  the  Shiant 
Isles  and  the  lofty  and  distant  mountains  of  Sky.  The 
sea  birds  were  skimming  slowly  over  the  surface  as  they 
flew  hopie  to  their  evening  repose;  and,  following  their 
example,  we  made  the  signal  for  our  vessel,  bade  a  final 
adieu  to  the  Long  Island,  and  returned  to  our  own  home 
on  the  deep. 

Though  this  district  is  totally  unknown  to  strangers, 
I  know  not  where  he  who  travels  this  country  for  mere 
amusement,  could  better  spend  two  months;  but  they 
must  be  the  months  of  summer,  June  and  July;  and  he 
must  not  trust  to  the  country  for  accommodation,  which 
he  will  surely  not  find.  Inns  are  rare  and  little  fre- 
quented. There  are  few  houses  of  the  better  class  to 
which  he  might  have  recourse  for  hospitality,  and  the 
common  people  have  not  the  means  of  aflbrding  it  with 
any  comfort.  Neither  can  he  trust  to  the  boats  of  the 
country ;  and  to  men,  as  to  horses,  it  is  impracticable. 
Like  the  snail,  he  must  carry  his  house  on  his  back,  and 
the  waves  must  be  his  abode. 
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Ybars  had  passed  in  vain  attempts^  and  still  we  bad 
not  reached  North  Rona.  Nothing  seemed  to  have  been 
attained  while  that  remained  to  be  done.  Like  Pyrrhus, 
we  were  then  to  sit  down  to  our  wine  and  be  happy. 
Soch  is  happiness;  always  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow ;  or 
like  a  pig  with  his  tail  greased,  at  a  country  fair ;  'it  may 
be  apprehended,  but  still  it  escapes  <<  sceleratus,  vincula, 
Proteus."  Nevertheless,  we  reached  this  loi^-sought 
land  at  last. 

To  Scotland  at  large,  the  very  names  of  these  islands' 
were  unknown :  among  the  Western  Isles,  they  were 
spoken  of  as  we  speak  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Sea; 
remote  lands,  placed  **  in  climes  beyond  the  solar  roafd/* 
**  far  from  the  sun  and  summer  gale ; "  objects  in  which 
no  one  could  feel  any  interest.  Nor  could  we  discover 
aught  of  their  history;,  except  tfaevgeneral  belief  that  they 
were  inhabited  by  several  families.  The  statistical  wri- 
ters had  never  heard  of  them;  the  map-makers  had 
forgotten  them,  and  the  manufacturers  of  longitudes  and 
latitudes  had  tabulated  them,  each  according  to  his  ow^ 
fancy  or  belief.  It  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  we  were 
actually  inquiring  after  an  integrant  portion  of  the 
British  empire;  and  our  intended  visit  was  spoken  of  as 
we  should  have  discussed  an  expedition  to  the  dominions 
of  Prester  John,  or  a  journey  to  investigate  the  sources 
of  the  Nile ;  countries  placed  where  Homer  has  wisely 
placed  his  Elysian  fields,  and  Swift  bip  Laputa,  about 

the  rcMM-a  tfiifUTa  yahi^» 
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Our  departure  was  taken  from  Cape  Ratb,  audy  long 
before  evenings  we  had  run  the  prescribed  course ;  hut 
no  islands  appeared.  It  was  evident  that  the  tables  were 
incorrect :  as  we  had  kept  an  accurate  reckoning*.  We 
stood,  therefore,  further  to  the  north-west;  but,  after 
running  some  miles,  and  no  land  still  appearing,  we  were 
obliged  to  heave  to  for  the  night.  It  seemed  not  a  little 
extraordinary,  that  within  a  few  miles  of  the  continent 
of  Britain,  we  had  as  much  difficulty  in  finding  two 
iidands  which  must  have  been  visible  ten  miles  off^  as  if 
we  had  been  exploring  the  seas  of  another  hemisphere. 
We  bad  looked  for  them^  **  come  recchio  sartor  fa  neUa 
ertina,?'-in  vain..       » 

It  is  very  likely  that  North  Rona,  and  not  Matin,  was 
the  island  which  wiis. covered  with  a  perpetfial  mist,  .s6. 
that  no  navigators  could  discover  it;  and  that,  prdbtably, 
isitbe  reason  why^the  geiitlenien  who  construct  maps  and 
chartsvto  drown  confiding  sailors,  and  the  parallel  gen* 
tlemen  who  calculate  laiitud^s  dnd  longiitudes^  co^ld  not 
find  its  place.  Tbland,  indeed,  who  is  such.  Unqne^ipn- 
able  authority,  says,  absolutely,  that  Mann  was  tbe-i^Iaud 
in  question,  aiid  that  th^  Enchanter  was  Maonaaan,  its 
King,  w1k>  Jived  and  reigned,  and  mistified  his  own  king- 
dom,  five' centuries  before  Christ,  >aftd  Mr.  Toland'« 
brain  seventeen  centuries  after.  Besides,  he  wa^  s0u  of 
King  Lear;  notiSbakspeare's  King  Lear,  but  the  god  of 
the  sea;  <or  of  Alladiu(^,v(foi^  the  herald's  office  and.  If r^ 
Tolieind  donbt,)  and  was,  fiirthermore,  as  great  a  naviga<p 
tor  as  Jason^ and  as  sapietM; alawyor  as  Tribonian.  Others 
indeed  say  that  >^  Mona,  long,  hid  fnam  those  who  saitfhe 
main,"  whs  obfuscated  by  a  Metoaid,  In  revenge  of  the 
sltghtft  of  a  lover.  But  a  caliginoUs  obnubilation. adum* 
bi«il»s  this  intenebrated  subject.  If  Collins  jEusd  Toland 
do  not  agree,  as  little  can  We  urifog  the  ttarrat;oni^  of  that 
great  and  incredulous  historian,  Propppius^  andj.of  that 
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concise  and  ;philosopbic8il  wrker  Plotpireh.  'Evety  <Mie> 
knows  that  Ulysses  went  to  a  land  situated  no  one  knowi» 
where^  covered  with  perpetual  clouds^  and  never  visited 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun:  the  said  Cimmcjriap)  Cijnj[>ria% 
or  Celtic  fog  being  produced  by  a  witch,  and  the  ielat^d 
being:  situated .  ck  vetpara  muemuim  •  This  must  have  beevb 
North  Bona:  because  the  giec^rapby  is  precise.  >  If  any, 
doub^  could  exist  of  Hoiner'#  truth,  the  fact  is  confirmecl 
by  Isaac  Tzetzes  andNatalis  Gomes;  profound  apd  yen^r^ 
cipus-  authors  both^  Toland,  hpweyer,  thinks  that  ,thi» 
idand  also  of  H(mer%  was  the  Isle  of  Mann;  and^thqs 
we  comuentators  disagree.  An  author  more-  profound 
tiban  all  of  us,  has  desorly.  demonstrated  that  bptb/tbe 
MonoE)  are  here  tiQpliCated;*and  that  one  ,of  l^em  ^ank 
die  Elysiari  Fields^ f  and :tbe^  other  the  Fortunatf^  Inlands 
of  the  ancients.  By  wh^t  means  jEneas  contrived  to^find 
a  subterranean  |(a$sage  from  Italy  to  either  of  tfae^MoQset, 
is  not  cleiffly  cfxplained;;  but  it  was  probably  gen^ateft 
by  the  branch  of  magic  misletoe  which  Yirgil  plainly; 
shows  to  have  been  :at  the  bpttptn  of  the  secret. «  I  ougb t 
also^lo  quote  Pytheas,  who  does  not  romance  a(;  idl ;  but 
if  I  quote  him,  I  must,  quote  die  '  poetical  geographer 
Seymnos,  ieind>$o  on,  and  there  .will  be  ;  no  «nd  ,to,  my 
learning*;' :  Pefbaps  yoa  think  I  am  jesting  all  this  ,tj^fu 
If  I  do'feel  soiile:  coippunction  at  puttings  on  my  papf  r 
what  grave  aukibor9.  have  Igrayely ,  quoted  as  solid  suIm 
•  stantjal  learning,  in  quartos  .^  no  small  weigbV.  \^^  ^"^ 
sured  there  bas  been,  no  jesting  among:  tbens^^  I  do 
assure  you  all  .this  reading  is  very  true. ^nd- profound } 
but,)  utilttckily  for  iriy  reputi^ion,  iP  is.  not  ^a  treatife  ;i7q[ 
the  Titans,^  ^heStsuids^  or  the  gods  of  Samc^tbtace ;  else 
I^/mtgltf 3have>assumed  ^superbiam  queesitaia  mentis." 
Itiinatt^s  .much^  lA  these  cases,  '^  quid$  a  quo  ^flictuni 
e8t'^*<r«nd  how,  also.  .     ,  . ,: 

But. we  fuustnot  forget  our  own  island  in  thisf,  deep 
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d0arch  after  that  of  Ulysses.  Without  doubt.  North  Rona* 
must  also  have  been  the  island  where  Plutareh  tells  u» 
that  Briareus  kept  Saturn  bound  in  cbainsy  under  perr 
petual  sleep.  For  this  is  the  very  Deucaledonian  sea 
itself;  and  if  he  was  chained  in  North  Rona,  the  wisest 
thing  he  could  do,  was  to  sleep.  Besides,  this  is  amply 
confirmed,  I  mean  the  chaining  of  Saturn,  by  the  Abb£ 
Pezron,  in  his  luminous  history  of  the  Titans.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  here  also,  differences  of  opinion  about  the 
Saturnia  regna,  and  about  the  geog^phy,  and  the  age, 
and  the  people,  and  the  events,  and  a  few  other  trifles*^ 
So  difficult  is  it  to  Withdraw  the  veil  which  codceals 
truth—- or  fable ;  'tis  all  one.  But  then  again  it  i»  aH 
solved  by  the  history  of  the  Cabiri,  or  it  ifi^ll  be  in  the 
next  volume,  or  else  by  Mr.  Davies,  in  what  he  chooses- 
to  call  his  Celtic  Researches,  or  by  the  Hermes  Scythicus, 
or  by  Bryant,  or  by  somebody  else ;  and  if  it  is  not  all 
solved,  so  much  the  better,  because  we  shall  still  have 
the  pleasure  of  writing  books  so  vastly  learned  and  inge- 
nious that  we  do  not  understand  them  ourselves;  trust- 
ing, it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  readers  may  haveHlore 
wit.    But  to  return  to  Plutarch. 

This  great  man  indeed  teHs  us  that  all  the  desert  isles 
of  this  sea  were  the  habitations  of  Genii,  and  of  the  Spirits 
of  heroes ;  of  Fingal,  Ossian,  Carril,  and  Rhyno,  it  is  pro- 
bable ;  and  thus  the  truth  and  antiquity  of  the  poems  of 
Oisikn  are  confirmed.  Hence,  St.  Kilda  also  may  have 
hard  its  share ;  so  that  I  almost  begin  to  fear  that  ray  own 
thieory  may  lapse  in  the  contest  of  learned  opinions* 
For  he  assures  us  further,  that  Demetrius  was  sent 
by  Claudius,  or  some  one  et«ie^  to  these  islands,  and 
that  some  of  them  were  called^tbe  islands  of  the  Heroes. 
There  must  therefore  have  been  more'thau  one.  Whether 
the  Heroes  and  the  Genii  lived  on  the  same  islands,  in 
left  obscure.    But  Sei^orins  intended  to  go  to  one  or  other  • 
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of  them  when  he  was  driren  out  of  SpaiD  :  which  clsarly 
demongtrates  their  existence.    It  was  in  the  islands  of 
the  sacred  people — Genii  or  Heroes?  that,  on  certain 
oocasionsy  whirlwinds  and  tempests  arose;  whereas  at 
all  other  times  there  was  perpetnal  sammer,  as  in  the 
Hyperborean  islands  under  the  North  Pole*    Perhaps 
these  w«re  both  the  same.  -  Bat  howerer  that  may  be, 
the  people  informed  Ulysses,  or  Abaris,  or  Pytheai?,  ot 
Sertorios,  or  somebody  else,  that,  on  these  occasions,  one 
of  their  Oods  had  died ;  the  commotion  of  the  elements 
marking  the  period  when  he  ceased  to  be.    So  that  the 
gods  of  the  Western,  Deucaledonian,  Fortunate,  or  Ely-^ 
sian  islands  were  not  immortal.    The  cause  of  these  tern- 
pests  is  equally  clear;  for,  says  the  philosophical  and 
elegant  Plutarch  (excuse  the  Greek),  **  While  these  Gods 
are  alive,  they  do  good  to  mortals,  as  candles  or  lamps  do ; 
but  when  they  go  out,  they  expire  with  a  stink,  and  the 
air  becomes  stormy  and  pestilential."    Which  is  a  very 
luminous  explanation  of  the  matter.    As  to  Procopius, 
his  geography  and  hydrography  are  somewhat  puzzling, 
it  must  be  owned,  and  I  fear  they  will  not  suit  North 
Rona.    He  is  somewhat  at  odds  with  Plutarch,  also, 
which  is  unlucky ;  for  Cornwall  and  Wales  must,  accord- 
ing to  him,  have  been  the  lands  of  the  spirits  ;  not  the 
^budee.    Doubtless,  it  was  a  ghostly  Proavus  of  O'Hal- 
loran-s  who  told  him  that  the  Irish  used,  in  those  days, 
to  be  employed  in  ferrying  over  nightly  boat-loads  of 
souls  to  these  Welsh  fields  of  Elysium;  heavy  spirits, 
since  they  weighed  down  the  boat  to  the  water's  edge, 
though  invisible.    The  Irish   Fileas  have  not  been  so 
successful  in  their  audiences  of  late ;  or  we  might  have 
hoped  for  better  answers  to  the  wicked  doubts  whiqh 
such  heretics  as  Ledwich  have  thrown  on  the  history  of 
the  Milesians  and  the  Pheni.     With  respect  to  this  Irish 
ferry  and  this  Welsh  Elysium,  the  facts  are,  however, 
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incontrovertible,  for  they  are  f^oorded  in  choice  Gredk* 
It  is  uk^fortunate  that  I  have  not  room  to  pursue  thjs 
learning  any  further,  since  it  i&  so  very  instructive.  As 
to  Homer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  truth,  since  his 
works  are,9.body  of  all  learnings;  and  hence»  w.hetbef  it 
was  St.  Ki|da,  Mann,  orNorlb  Rona,  which  was  hoQOUT^d 
with  the  presence  of  bis  hero,  Jndubiiably  :as  ever  Abaiis 
was  Apreeee,  and  rode  from  Lewis  to  Greece  on  a  golden 
arrow,  did  Ulysses  pay  a  visij;  to  the  Elysium  of  Osaian's 
Ghosts.  If  there  should  besome  slight  difficulties  as  to 
the  exact  placey^e  miist  console  ourselves  with  therefleCr 
tion  that:  future  Tol^ds  and  Rowlands  will  herefafter  dis- 
pute, when  we  are  all  dust  and  gas,  on  theexact  geography 
of  Lilliput,  Lagado,  and  Balniharbi,;  though  surely  baone 
will  be  so  hardy  a»  to  doubt  that  Gulliver  has  told  the 
truth  as  faithfully  as  Homer,  Plutarch,  Procopius^  and 
the  rest.  ,  .  .      .    h  ' 

I  trust  that  you  are  now  satiisfied  that  I  h&ve:  left  no 
stone,  no  leaf  I  should  say»  unturned,  to  illustrate. tb<^ 
ancient  and  genuine  history  of  the  ^budee,  Hebudes,  or 
Hebrides.  I  owed  them  this  apology  for  the  supercilious 
manner  in  which  I  had  formerly  treated  their  history 
before  the  first  century ;  lowed  it  to  my  own  reputation; 
and  if  this  sketch  is  not  of  the  most  luminous,  you  must 
recollect  that  I  have  not  room  to  make  my  light  shine  as 
it  deserves.  It  would  be  hard  that  I  should  be  con^ 
demned  for  not  doiog  in  a  couple  of  pages,  what  my 
predecessors  have  taken  hundreds  for.  There  is  no  elbow 
room ;  it  is,  as  if  we  should  try  to  dance  a  minuet  in  a 
sentry  box. 

You  shall  not,  at  any  rate,  accuse  me  of  not  quoting 
my  authorities  in  this  important  case,  "  la  citacion  de  los 
autores,  que  los  otros  libros  tienen,  que  en  el  vuestro  os 
faltan ;  "  as  I  have  been  told.  You  know  how  easy  the 
matter  is ;  "  porque  no  habeis  de  hacer  otra  cosa  que 
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l>u)N3ar  liti  libro  qiie  les  acode  todos ;  ''if  you  could  find 
^^'.  You  know  also,  I  doubt  riot,  the  great  man  who  bas 
fold  us  1^.  It' is  certainly  an  omission  to  be  apologized 
fbr  iHierle  it  bas  happened ;  since,  ^*  qiiando  no  serva  de 
otni  cosa;  pbr  I'o  n^^nos  servira  aquel  largo  catalogo  de 
autores  & dar  de  itnpro^iso  autoridad  al  libro;''  particu- 
larly in  tbis  itisfance  of  the  islands  of  spirits  and  mists. 
Ah  td  the  r6iatsbni^  on  the  opposite  side,  you  must  be 
saitisfied,  for  the  present,  with  those  which  he  has  giveii 
himi^lf ;  ashe  is  ah  authority  which  you,  among  all  men^ 
ought  not  to  contest. 

After  all,  which  is  the  ntost  idle  pursuit ;  seeking  for 
ifAegbries  in  the  puerile  fables  of  Greece,  or  hunting 
atfter  tr^ie  history  in  the  fictions  and  tales  of  infant  nai 
Itofis.    The  chase  has  not  eveii  tlie  merit  of  novelty.    The 
lAblimerable  ofiBpribg  bftEdi|>us  and  Hermes,  the  Cabiri 
and'  the  Bryants  of  our  own  day,  are  only  the  followers 
and  imitatorS'df  the  Platonists  who  hare  just  gone  before 
them ;  of  Yossius,  and  Le  Compte,  and  Kircher,  and 
Bobhart,  and  Mahshatn,  and  many  more,  themselves  imi- 
tators df  Philo  and  Eusebius,  long  ago.    Nor  is  it  only 
to  these  objects  that  fruitless  and  idle  persons  have  ex- 
erted thieit  fruitless  talents,  for  want  of  better  pursuits, 
and  with  fruitless  results.    The  mysteries  of  Aristotle, 
of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Zoroaster,  and  Orpheus,  the  de- 
signed obscurities  of  those  to  whom  mystery  was  a  pro- 
fitable tra^e,  among  whom  it  was  the  alchemy  of  the  day, 
have  equally  found  employment  for  ingenuity  that  might 
have  been  better  occupied;    and  every  main  has  dis- 
covered in  them,  as  in  the  fables  and  mythologies  of 
barbarism,  precisely  what  he  wished  to  find.    The  Re- 
velations have  not  been  a  more  fertile  source  for  endless 
application  among  dreaming  mystics.      We   may  find 
whatever  we  choose;  in  etymology,  as  in  every  thing  else; 
As  histbrians  discover  history,  so  theologians  have  found 
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theology,  and  alchemists  their  own  secrets,  in  the  Greek 
mythology,  and  even  in  the  very  Revelations.  Eustathias, 
and  Suidas  after  him,  have  determined,  that  the  Golden 
fleece  of  Jason  was  a  parchment  book,  disclosing  the 
art  of  making  gold.  The  hieroglyphics  have  contaiiied 
every  possible  thing  in  rotation,  till  Dr,  Young  has  at 
length  shown  that  they  probably  contain  nothing.  It  is 
the  previous  disease  of  the  mind  that  makes  its  own  food 
in  this  case,  and  that  discovers,  even  among  the  *^  arcana 
arcanorum  omnium  arcanissima,"  precisely  what  it  wishesf. 
But,  enough  of  this. 

Grieved  that  I  cannot  further  elucidate  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  North  Rona,  I  must  proceed  to  vulgar  matters.  In 
the  night,  the  tide  had  set  us  far  to  the  northward,  and  as 
the  sun  rose,  land  was  discovered  from  the  cross-^trees. 
By  mid-day  we  were  abreast  of  Rona ;  and  making  an  ob- 
servation for  its  latitude,  I  found  that  it  was  about  thirteen 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  assigned  place ;  an  amusing 
illustration  of  the  geographical  pursuits  of  a  nation  whiph 
had  explored  half  the  seas  of  the  globe,  and  was  then 
engaged  in  hunting  after  northwest  passages  and  Polar 
basins.  We  found  considerable  difficulty  in  landing; 
the  only  landing  place  being  the  face  of  a  rocky  cliff, 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  there  being  a  considerable 
swell,  with  a  i^mart  breeze.  But  having  been  well 
trained  to  this  service  in  our  geological  pursuits,  we  at 
length  succeeded,  at  the  risk  of  ourselves  and  our  boat 
also.  If  you  doubt  whether  it  requires  some  training,  to 
find  yourself  on  the  top  of  a  swell  at  the  summit  of  a 
cliff,  and  then,  in  an  instants  again  at  its  foot,  then  to 
watch  for  some  projecting  rock  on  which  you  may  jump 
out,  taking  care  to  calculate  the  exact  place  and  distance 
of  your  own  moving  self  and  the  point  in  question,  you 
may  try. 

The  first  objects  we  saw  as  we  reached  the  surface  of 
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of  the  cliff,  were  a  man  and  a  boy,  who,  with  a  dog,  were 
busily  employed  in  collecting  and  driving  away  a  small 
flock  of  sheep.  No  houses  were  visible ;  but,  a  litiile 
further  off,  we  perceived  two  women,  each  loaded  with 
a  large  bundle,  who  seemed  to  have  arisen  out  of  the 
ground,  and  were  running  with  all  speed  towards  the 
northern  side  of  the  island.  It  was  plain  that  they  had 
taken  us  for  pirates  or  Americans;  as  it  was  probable 
they  kncfw  little  of  the  state  of  foreign  affairs :  but  a 
friendly  hail  in  Gaelic  from  one  of  our  Argyll  men,  soon 
made  the  shepherd  and  his  boy  bring  to.  Credentials 
having  been  regularly  exchanged  on  both  sides,  we  pro- 
<:eeded  to  examine  the  natural  history  while  it  was  fair; 
as  the  political  investigations  might  be  carried  on  in  the 
weather  of  which  there  was  an  impending  prospect. 

This  little  island  appears  to  be  somewhat  more  than  a 
mile  long,  and  about  half  a  mile  broad,  wheve  widest ; 
though  that  extreme  breadth  arises  from  a  point  which 
projects  to  the  northward  so  as  to  interfere  with  its  pro- 
longed oval  shape.  The  southern  cliffs  range  from 
thirty  to  sixty  feet  in  height,  running  out  into  flat  ledges 
at  the  western  extremity ;  but,  on  the  north  side,  they 
reach  to  five  hundred,  and  presented  a  formidable  aspect 
as  we  saw  them,  whitened  by  the  breach  of  the  long 
sw^ll  that  rolled  in  from  the*  northward.  Here,  among 
other  openings,  there  is  one  immense  cave,  with  a  wide 
aperture,  and  probably  of  considerable  depth,  as  it  ap- 
peared black  as  night.  The  sea  broke  within  it  with  the 
noise  of  thunder;  every  wave  rebounding  in  a  sheet  of 
green  foam,  till,  meeting  a  fresh  sea,  it  recoiled  again, 
dashing  the  white  spray  high  against  the  darkening  sky, 
which  was  covered  with  the  bright  wings  of  a  thousand 
sea  fowl  whom  our  presence  had  driven  from  their  nests. 

The  breach  of  the  sea  on  the  western  angle  of  this 
island,  must  be  tremendous  in  winter.     Over  a 'lai^ 
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space,  the  whole  ground,  at  an  elevation  of  two  hondred 
feet,  was  washed  away  to  the  bare  foundation ;  larg^ 
masses  of  rock  being  frequently  thrown  i^p,  and  carried 
high  along  the  level  land,  as  if  they  had  bt^enJAiere  fyeb- 
bles  on  a  sea  beach.  The  shepherd  idfomfed-  nd  that  his 
sheep  fold,  which  seemed  secure  enough  to  our  ey to,  wfs 
often  washed  clean  away ;  the  whole  cjoQveyitig  ao  idea 
of  the  height  and  force  of  the  wayes,  of  irhieh  it  would 
have  been  otherwise  impossible  to  have  foraged  any  ooipi- 
ception*  Bona  can  be  no  peaceful  solitude  when  ^he  hdlf 
of  it  is  thus  under  water ;  atid  the  solid  bfeacb  of  the;  sea 
then  made  against  its  bows,  (in  sea  phraseology^  must 
^var  the  whole,  in  gales  of  wind,  widi  a  continual  showec 
of  spray.  From  this  lower  western  angle,  the  land  rises 
with  a  gentle  and  even  swell  towards  the  north  and  east; 
but  having  no  inequality  of  ground  to  afford  the  least 
shelter,  it  is  necessarily  swept  by  every  blast.  The  stir- 
face  is,  nevertheless,  green,  and  every '  where  covered 
with  a  beautiful  compact  turf;  except  where  it  is  brokw 
up  for  cultivation^  for  the  space  of  a  few  ac^res  in  the  mid-* 
die  and  elevated  part. 

The  highest  point  is  n^ar  the  north-eastern  end ;  and 
hence,  in  clear  weather,  the  lofty  hills  of  Sutherland  are 
visible  in  the  horizon.  But  that  does  not  bften  happra 
in  this  territory  of  the  waves  and  winds ;  nor  coijild  the 
lower  land  of  Lewis  be  seen.  It  can  afford  little  amao^ 
lation  to  the  Captain  of  Rona  that  his  consort  Barra  sails 
in  the  same  fleet;  as,  at  the  distance  often  miles,  it  takes 
little  from  the  solitude  of  his  owu:  domain.  Surdly 
if  aught  on  earth,  or  rather  on  sea,  can  convey  the 
complete  feeling  of  solitude  and  desertion,  it  is  Rona. 
Ten  minutes  were  well  spent  in  sitting  alone  on  tfie 
highest  poiiit.of  this  spot  in  the  ocean,  where  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  around  but  sea  and  sky,  and  in  indulging 
day  dreams  of  abandonment  and  despair,  such  as  those^ 
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c^f  Ariadne  or  Alexander  Selkirk.  But  Naxos  i&  a  Para- 
dise,  compared  to  Rona.  Here,  as  I  lay  listening  to  the 
romng  of  dre  wind  and  sea,  and  the  cries  of  the'gulk 
as  they  flew  past,  it  required  no  great  effort  of  inta« 
gination  to  figure  to  myself  the  shipwrecked  seatnan 
despairing  of  relief,  and  envying  those  whose  fears  and 
h<>pes  ali|:e  ii^ere  ended.  Awaking  from  bis  sleep,  ho 
imagines  he  hears  the  crowing  of  the  cock  in  his  native 
cottage ;  but  he  finds  that  it  is  the  scream  of  the  sea 
fowl,  and  looki^  from  his  hopeless  rock  on  the  wild  sea 
and  the  wilder  sky,  desp^iiring  of  another  day. 

It  is  the  total  seclusion  of  Roqa  from  all  the  concerns 
of  the  world,  which  confers  on  it  that  intense  character 
of  solitude  with  which  it  seemed  to  impress  us  all.  No 
ship  approaches  in  sight;  seldom  is  la^d  seen  from  it. 
.In  the  most  solitary  lighthouse,  the  idea  of  society,  of 
communication,  is  maintained  by  the  daily  occupation  of 
feedidgand  trimming  that  guiding  star  which  leads  others 
to  think  of  the  hermit  whose  task  it  is  to  tend  the  friendly 
lamp.  In  a  ship,  though  idone,  there  is  a  prospect,  a  possi- 
bility of  return  to  society.  Hope  never  leaves  the  vessel 
while  yet  she  can  float ;  but  Rona  is  forgotten,  unknown, 
fof  ever  fixed,  immoveable,  infhe  dreary  and  waste  ocean. 

As  to  Kenneth  Mac  Cagie,  he  and  Aristotle  must 
settle  whether  he  was  a  «  De.us*^  or  a  "  Demon.'*  «  Upon 
thi$  isle  whereas  he  had  abode.  Nature,  God  knows,  had 
little  cost  bestowed ;"  but  he  had  little  time  and  less  in- 
clination to  moralize  on  his  island,  or  upon  solitude,  its 
charms  or  its  pains;  and  having  moralized  myself  into  a 
resolution  to  Write  a  romance,  till  I  recollected  that  I  had 
been  forestalled  by  Robinson  Crusoe,  I  joined  the  palaver, 
which  was  now  assembled  at  his  abode,  ficom  which  I 
extracted  all  the  political  information  that  related  to  this 
territory. 

We  learned  that  we  had  been  misinformed  respecting 
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Barra:  it  iie^er  had  been  inhabited  ;  iior  indeed  was  lliat 
possible,  as  we  afterwards  discovered.  At  some  former 
period,  as  we  were  told,  Rona  had  contained  fiire  fami- 
lies ;  until  an  unfortunate  accident  produced  a  revoIutioB. 
in  the  island.  They  had  possessed  a  boat,  which  they 
contrived  to  house  in  some  cranny  on  the  southern  point; 
but  in  attempting  to  land,  on  some  stormy  day,  all  the 
men  were  drowned.  Rona  thus  became  deserted;  and, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  tacksman  in  Lewis,  tp  which 
estate  it  belongs,  was  put  under  the  present  system. 
Such  was  the  traditional  history  of  North  Rona,  accord- 
ing to  Kenneth  Mac  Cagie;  who  united  in  his  own  person, 
the  various  offices  of  feudal  sovereign,  vassal,  serf,  and 
historiographer,  besides  many  more.  I  ought  not  to 
have  doubted  Kenneth's  tradition;  because  tradition  is  a 
touchy  sort  of  personage;  generally  claiming  implicit 
faith  for  itself,  and  commonly  also  relying  on  the  strength 
of  Lord  Peter's  argument.  He  always  reminds  me  of  the 
gentleman  called  Oui-dire,  "  qui  avoit  la  gueule  fendue 
juses  aulx  aureilles,  dedans  la  gueule  sept  langues,  el 
chasque  langue  fendue  en  sept  parties;"  while  the  audi- 
ence ^*  devenoient  clercs  et  soavants  en  peu  d'beiires,  et 
parloient  de  choses  prodigieuses,-  elegamment  et  par 
bonne  memoire."  I  have  a  right  however  to  doubt  in 
this  case;  having  authority  against  authority;  Mdrtin 
and  Sibbald  against  Mac  Cagie;  and  as  the  history  of 
this  minutest  of  tributary  kingdoms  deserves  at  least  as 
much  respect  as  that  of  St.  Marino,  the  most  microsoppie 
of  republics,  I  must  give  it  you.  I  have  had  no  great 
opportunity  as  yet  of  sbcrwing  my  talents  as  a  historian. 

In  the  year  1670,  or  thereabouts.  North  Ronia  was 
possessed  by  five  families,  each  having  its  dwelling- 
house,  barn,  storehouse,  and  cattle-house.  The  bouses 
then  were  built  with  stones  and  thatched  with  straw; 
but  whether  built  under  ground  or  tthove  ground,  this 
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recorder  says  not.  As  they  divided  the  land^  so  they 
allotted  the  sea;  each  adhering  rigidly  to  its  divisions  in 
this  Mare  Clansum.  In  those  dajrs  also,  they  possessed 
thegift  of  the  second  sight,  and  sainted  strangers  by 
turning  round  them  in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  and  bless- 
ing them;  a  rite  palpably  derived  from  the  religion  of 
the  M agi,and  confirming  the  probability  of  their  descent 
from  Saturn  and  Briareus.  Then  also  there  was  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Ronan,  (the  patron  saint  of  seals,)  which 
was  fenced  by  a  stone  wall,  and  swept  every  day.  The 
altar  was  a  plank  of  wood,  ten  feet  in  length,  having  a 
stone  placed  in  a  hole  at  each  end,  and  these  being  pos- 
sessed of  many  virtues ;  among  whibh,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous was  that  of  promoting  delivery.  In  this  chapel,  di- 
vine service,  consisting  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  and 
Ten  Commandments,  was  performed  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing. So  far  Martin;  but  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  or  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  (which  is^he  same  thing,)  says' that 
they  performed  the  service  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
had  a  Romish  hereditary  priest.  Thus  great  historians 
differ ;  and  who  shall  reconcile  them.  That  I  may  ter- 
minate thepecclesiastical  portion  of  the  history  at  once,  I 
must  add,  from  Dean  Monro,  that,  when  any  man  died, 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  leaviug  a  spade  and  shovel  in 
the  chapel,  and  that,  on  the  morrow,  they  found  the 
place  of  his  grave  marked  out. 

The  present  political  condition  of  North  Rona  is  as 
simple  as  a  monarchy  which  has  no  subjects  can  well  be ; 
but  in  the  days  of  yore,  it  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
more  refined.  The  five  families  always  contained  thirty 
individuals,  and  there  were  always  six  to  each  family. 
So  says  Sir  George  Mackenzie ;  and  he  was  a  lawyer  and 
a  government  lawyer ;  consequently,  to  be  believed.  The 
preservation  of  this  nice  balance  of  population  is  a  maUer 
with  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  puzzled  themselves 
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woefully:  the  North  Ronenses  foand  no  difficulty,  al* 
tboiigh  Malthus  bad  not  in  those  days  become  an  object 
of  attack  for  those  whobegaq  by  not  comprehending  him, 
subsided  in  not  believing  him,  and  ended  in  teaching 
him  what  be  had  been  labouring  so  haidly  And  so  long  to 
teach  them.  ^  The  children  were  equally  di^ded  among 
all  the  families;  and  when  the  number  exce^ed  thirty, 
the  surplus  was  sent  off  to  Lewis^  to  Seaforth,  the  pro- 
prietor and  diief.  It  is  not  stated  exactly  how  an  event- 
ual deficiency  was  made  up ;  but  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  deal  board  with  the  two  stones  was  an  agent  in 
this  part  of  the  business.  The  whole  system  is  well  de- 
serving of  commentaries,  which,'  in  these  happy  days, 
when  political  economy  and  population  are  taught  to 
young  masters  and  misses  by  question  and  answer,  I 
need  not  waste  on',  it.  I  may  only  add,  with  respect  to 
the  ancient  political  constitution  of  North  Rona,  that  as 
Sir  George  calls  it  a  commonwealth  in  one  place,  and 
then  mentions  that  there  was  a  Chief,  it  was  probably  a 
sort  of  federal  republic,  like  America,  or  else  resembled 
the  Republic  of  Rome  under  Nero,  or  that  of  France 
Under  the  First  Consul ;  or,  what  is  still  mbre  likely, 
some  of  the  constitutions  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  or  Ac 
Abb^  Sieyes. 

I  am  grieved  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  Kenneth 
Mac  Cagie's  tradition ;  but  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Empire,  or  Commonweahh,  of  Rona,  must  be  attributed 
to  theToUowing  causes,  on  Martin's  credit.  The  pen  ef 
Montesquieu  would  have  been  required  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject. 

.  In  the  year  1686,  the  rats  arrived  in  such  abundance 
that  they  ate  up  all  the  corn ;  and,  as  misfortunes  never 
come  single,  some  seamen  landed  and  stole  the  bull. 
Thte  cows,  upon  this,  very  properly,  refused  to  give  milk; 
and,  as  if  the  fall  of  Rona  had  been  inevitably  decreed. 
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tbe  usual  supplie;^  fram  Lewis  were  interrupted  for  a 
twelvemontbf  so  that  all  the  people  died.  If  true,  there 
is  somewbat  of  tbe  pathetic  in  this  tale  of  Martip%  where 
be  says  that  thiB  Steward  of  St.  Kilda»  baviug  been  driven 
bere  by  stress  ofweatber,  founds  .atnong  other  matters^ 
a  woman  lying  dead  with  a  dead  child  at  ber  breasts 
Another  t»Iony»  however,  it  is jsaid^  l^as  sent  afterwards; 
so  that,  possibly,  my  friend  Kednetb's  story  may  refer  to 
this  latter  empire;  and  bis  credit,  will  thus  remain  un- 


Tbts  tenant  is,  properly  speaking,  a  cottar,  as  be  c^lr 
tivat^  the  farm  on  his  employer's  account.  There  seemed 
to  have  been  six  or  seven  acres  cultivated  this  year,  in 
barley,  oats,  and  potatoes ;  but  the  grain  was  now  boused% 
The  soil  is  good,  and  the  produce  appeared  to  have  beeii 
abundant  The  family  is  permitted  to  consume  as  mucb 
Its  they  jflease ;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  average  surr 
plus,  paid  to  the  tacksman,  amounted  to  eight  bolls  of 
barley.  In  addition  to  that,  be  was  bound  to  find  an 
annual  supply  of  eight  stone  of  feathers;  the  produce  of 
the  gannets.  Besides  all  this,  the  island  maintained  fifty 
small  sbeep.  The  wool  pf  these  was,  of  course,  reserved 
for  the  tacksman ;  but^  as  far  as  we  ccmld  discover,  Ken- 
neth was  as  unrestricted  in  the  use  of  mutton  as  in  that 
of  grain  and  potatoes.  Whether  within  bis  charter  or  not, 
we  neither  asked  nor  cared ;  but  he  made  no  scruple  of 
selling  us  a  sheep,  nor  did  we  any  where  procure  better 
mutton:  not  often  any  so  good.  There  was  not  much 
danger  to  the  tacksman,  of  his  transgressing  materially 
in  these  dealings;  as,  excepting  one  or  two  visits  froin 
^e  boats  of  the  Fortun^e,  wbile  employed  in  cruising 
after  the  President  in  1812,  we  understood  that  he  bad* 
for  seven  years,  seeu  no  human  beings  but  ourselves  and 
the  p«M>ple  of  his  employer.  Twice  in  the  year,  that  part 
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of  the  produce  which  is  rdiserved,  is  thus  taken  away; 
and  in  this  manner  is  maintained  all  the  communication 
which  North  Rona  has  with  the  external  world. 

The  return  for  all  these  services,  in  addition  to  his  food 
and  that  of  his  family,  was  the  large  sum  of  two  pounds 
a  year.  But  this  was  paid  in  clothes,  not  in  money ;  and 
as  there  were  six  individuals  to  clothe,  it  is  easy  to  appre- 
hend that  they  did  not  abound  in  covering.  I  must  add 
to  this,  however,  the  use  of  a  cow,  which  was  brought 
from  Lewis  when  in  milk,  and  exchanged  when  unser- 
viceable. From  the  milk  of  his  sheep  he  contrived  to 
make  cheeses,  resembling  those  for  which  St.  Kilda  is 
so  celebrated.  Those  who  have  eaten  of  them  will  be 
warrants  for  their  goodness.  We  might  have  expected 
that  the  use  of  money  would  almost  have  been  forgotten 
here,  where  there  was  nothing  which  it  could  purchase. 
But  after  all,  it  speaks  a  language  which  all  understand ; 
nor  did  we  find  but  that  Kenneth  Mac  Cagie  was  fully 
as  well  aware  of  the  value  of  his  commodities  as  if  he 
had  been  an  inhabitant  of  Stornoway  itself.  He  seemed 
thoroughly  to  understand  <<  Del  no,  per  li  denar,  vi  si  fa 
ita."  His  extra  civilities  we  repaid  with  all  the  tobacco 
in  our  possession:  a  present  far  more  gratifying,  we 
doubted  not,  than  a  few  additional  shillings,  which  he 
could  have  converted  to  no  immediate  use. 

Whatever  might  be  judged  of  this  cottar's  bargain, 
that  of  his  superior  was  undoubtedly  a  good  one;  as  the 
rent  which  he  paid  for  the  island  was  but  two  pounds  a 
year :  his  other  farms  were  not  so  profitable  by  a  great  deal. 
No  boat  was  allowed ;  properly  enough ;  since  it  could 
only  offer  the  poor  man  a  temptation  to  drown  himself; 
but,  by  means  of  his  fishing  rod,  he  could  both  add  to 
his  food  and  vary  it,  chi.efly  with  coal  fish,  which  were 
easily  caught  from  the  rocks.    We  discovered  that  he 
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was  bound  by  an  indenture  for  eight  years ;  a  superfluous 
precaution  for  a  man  who  was  already  secured  by  a  bar- 
rier as  unsurmountable  as  the  nine  chains  of  Styx. 

There  is  no  peat  in  the  island,  but  its  place  was  well 
enough  supplied  by  turf;  and  the  piles  of  stacks  among 
which  our  palaver  was  held,  proved  that  the  most  neces- 
sary article  of  winter  stores  had  not  been  neglected. 
For  watery  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  pools 
in  the  rocks,  which  were  filled  occasionally  by  the  rain ; 
a  precarious  supply  in  any  other  land  but  this ;  where, 
probably,  the  **  rqin  it  raineth  every  day."  We  were 
amused  with  one  trait  of  improvidence,  quite  character- 
istic of  a  Highlander.  The  oil  of  the  coal  fish  served  for 
light,  and  a  *^  kindling  turf '^  preserved  the  fire  during 
the  night ;  but  had  that  fire  been  extinguished,  <*  but 
once  put  out  that  light,"  no  provision  was  at  hand  for 
rekindling  it,  nor  could  it  be  restored  till  the  Lewis  boat 
should  return :  probably  not  even  then ;  unless  his  an- 
cient gpd,  Bel,  had  descended  in  a  meteor  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  winter  in  this  northern  region,  without  fire  or 
light,  was  a  prospect  which  might  well  make  the  Vestals 
who  tended  them,  watch  the  smoking  embers  and  trim 
the  dying  lamp.  Mac  Cagie  only  shrugged  his  shoulders 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  flint  and  steel;  he  had  lived  seven 
years  without  one;  Qis  family  consisted  of  two  boys, 
the  eldest  of  which  assisted  his  father  in  the  farm,  an 
infant,  a  wife,  who  also  took  her  share  in  the  labour, 
and  an  aged  and  deaf  mother  who  watched  the  child  and 
the  interior  economy.  Thus  the  labour  of  three  indivi- 
duals, for  which  also  there  was  abundant  occupation,  was 
repaid  by  the  food  of  the  whole,  and  by  the  scanty  pro- 
portion of  clothes  by  which  they  were,  literally,  not  co- 
vered. The  younger  child  and  the  woman,  had,  for 
clothing,  something  in  the  shape*  of  a  blanket,  the  ancient 
covering,  apparently,  of  their  race,  but  scarcely  suffi- 
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eient  foi:  tbe  mmt  indispdilsfblie  pifrpoi^sr^^  nitdesr 
were  better  dressed.  However,  I  selttsfied^  myself  that 
it  was  as  good  a  Toga  as  Cato  wore,  and  was  ceatent 

There  is  iuuch  virtue  in  a  word,  as  I  dare  say  I  have' 
reinarked  before.  The  Highlanders  <5lioose  to  be  angry 
now,  because  we  tell  them,  (somebody  at  least  does  so,) 
that  their  heroic  ancestry  had  no  covering  but  a  dirty 
blanket.  Bdt  if  Fingal  bad  no  c^her  dress  for  his  days 
of  peace,  he  was  fully  as  heroically  clothed  as  the  Gens 
Togata  itself*  If  that  blanket  descended  to  John  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  or  tb  all  the  Johns  and  the  Donalds  of  th^ 
^  Clein  CoUa^and  to  all  their  myrmidons,  even  down  to  the 
last  century,  call  it  a  Toga,  Rnd  Cicero  himself  if^a^nb 
better  dressed.  That  the  Blanket  of  Cato,  and  Pompey^ 
and  Mairc  Antony,  and  Coriolanus,  was  not  often  washed^ 
is  very  clear;  so  that,  there  also,  the  Highlanders  may 
bo»Bt  of  their  heroism.  If  it  had,  it  would  not  have  kept 
out  tbe  Malaria,  as  Signor  Broccbi  has  proved ;  besides 
which,  since  it  was  really  whiter  or  whitened  by  the  ful- 
lones^  when  the  Candidati  thought  it  proper  to  appear 
m  their  best;  it  is  pretty  clear  that  a  clean  blankeft  was  at 
mark  of  distinction.  Since  the  llighlanders  are  anxious 
to  derivetheir  dress  from  tbe  Romans,  and  as  I  would 
not  allow  them  the  kilt  formerly,  I  hope  they  will  iaccept 
of  the  Toga  as  a  substitute  and  an  apology. 

Bat  as  Kenneth  and  all  hi^  family  were  aniply  sup- 
plied with  food,  they  were  fat,  and  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  rich  people ;  as  being  far  wealthier  in  fact,* 
than  the  great  proportion  of  small  Highland  tenants ;  in- 
finitely more  so  than  those  of  Barra  and  Benbecula.  The 
wife  and  mother  looked  as  wretched  and  melancholy  as 
Highland  wives  and  mothers  generally  do ;  but  Mafc  Cagie 
himself  seemed  a  good  humoured  careless  fellow,  little 
concerned  about  to-morrow,  and  fully  occupied  in  hunting 
his  sheep  about  the  island.    There  are  not  many  places 
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where  such  an  island  would  not  have  been  left  to  itl§ 
proper  tenants,  the  gulls  and  gannets ;  and  none  but  an 
insular  Highlander  who  could  have  beenlbund  46  under- 
take such  an  occupation. 

During  the  long  discussions  whence  all  this  know- 
ledge was  procured,  I  had  not  observed  that  our  confer- 
ence was  held  on  the  top  of  the  house-;  roof  it  could  not 
be  called.  The  whole  spot  seemed  to  consist  ctf*  ab  accu^ 
mulation  of  tuff  stacks;  and,  on,  the  lowei^t  of  thisse,  wd 
thought  ourselres  stationed.  It  was  the  house  itself; 
Not  eren  the  soUd  mounds  of  stone  that  form  the  walls 
of  a  Highland  hut^  could  resist  the  winds  of  this  bois- 
terous r^ion ;'  for  where  the  sea  spared  the  sheep  fotdis; 
the  gales  blew  them  down.  This  habitation  had,  there- 
fore, been  excavated  in  the  earth,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
work'of  Greenlanders;  nor  could  its  existence  have  been 
suspected  by  a  casual  visitor,  among  the  dunghills  and 
turf  stacks  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  The  yiery  eni 
.  trance  seemed  to  have  been  contrived  for  a  con6ealnletii 
or  defence  that  surely  coCild  not  be  necessary ;  as  no 
enemies  werelikely  to  be  tempted  to  assault  North  Rona: 
but  it  was  probably  calculated  to  prevent  the  access  of 
the  winds>  since  it  is  also  an  Icelandic  ifashion.  What 
there  was  of  wall,  rose  for  a  foot  or  two  above  the  sur-^ 
rounding  irregular  surface,  and  the  stacks  of  turf  helped 
to  ward  off  the  violence  of  the  gales.  The  flat  roof  was 
asolidteass  of  turf  and  straw;  the  latter  hardly  to  b& 
called  thatch ;  and  the  smoke,  as  usual,  issued  out  of  an 
aperture  near  the  side  of  the  Troglodyte  habitation.  We 
could  not  perceive  the  entrance  till  it  was  pointed  out. 
This  was  ah  irregular  hole,  about  four  feet  high,  sur*^ 
rounded  by  turf;  and,  on  entering  it,  with  some  precau-^ 
tion,  we  foutid  a  long  tortuous  passage,  somewhat  re<^ 
sembling  the  gallery  of  a  mine,  but  without  a  door^ 
which  conditcted  us  into  the  penetralia  of  thi^  cavern. 
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As  this  resembled  the  hoases  of  the  Esquimaoxt  it  m 
not  unlikely  also  to  be  the  subterraneafi  house  of  Tacitus^ 
quoted  in  speaking  of  North  Uist. 

The  interior  resembled  the  prints  which  we  have  seen 
of  a  Kamschatkan  hut.  Over  the.  embers  of  a  turf  iSre, 
sat  the  ancient  grandmother  nursing  the  infant,  which 
was  nearly  naked.  From  the  rafters,  hung  festoons  of 
dried  iSsh ;  but  scarcely  an  article  of  furniture  was  to  be 
seen,  and  there  was  no  light  but  that  which  came  through 
the  smoke-hole.  There  was  a  sort  of  platform,  or  dais^  on 
which  the  fire  was  raised,  where  the  old  woman  and  her 
charge  sat ;  and  ope  or  two  niches,  excavated  laterally 
in  the  ground,  and  laid  with  ashes,  seemed  to  be  tha  only 
bed  places.  Why  these  were  not  furnished  with  straw, 
I  know  not ;  and,  of  blankets,  the  provision  was  as  scanty 
as  that  of  the  clothes.  Possibly,  ashes  may  make  a  better 
and  softer  bed  than  straw ;  ,but  it  is  far  more  likely  that 
Kenneth  Mac  Cagie  and  his  family  could  not  be  fashed 
to  make  themselves  inore  comfortable. .  Whatever  th^ 
fact  be,  this  was  precisely  the  bed  which  Jocelin  tells  us 
that  St.  Kentegern  used ;  a  stone  tomb  laid  with  asheti. 
Whether  Kenneth  of  Ronfi  had  copied  St.  Kentegern,  or 
had  inherited  the  bed  of  a  former  saint,  or  of  St.  Ronan 
himself,  I  leave  to  you  to  discover.  The  difficulty  of 
carrying  on  complicated  investigations  through  the  means 
of  interpreters,  is  sufficient  at  all  times  to  excuse  greater 
omissions  than  you  will  find  in  the  history  of  this  State. 

That  cause  operated  especially  in  preventing  us  from 
forming  very  clear  notions  about  their  moral  situatkfn ; 
their  own  feelings,  and  wishes,  and  wants.  This  was  a 
variety  in  human  life  worth. studying;  but  our  studies 
evaporated  in  little  more  than  empty  speculation;  as 
those,  of  others  have  done  before  on  nfiore  momentous 
points.  Every  thing  appeared  wretched  enough;  a  cli- 
mate where  winter  never  dies;  a  smoky  subterranean 
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Gwern;  Tain,  aud  storm;  a  deaf  octagenarian  gi*and- 
qiottier;  the  wife  and  children  half  naked;  and,  to  add 
to  all  this,  solitade,  and  a  prison  from  which  th^re  was 
no,  escape*  Yet  they  were  well  fed,  seamed  contented, 
apd  little  concerned  what  the  rest  of  the  world  wasd^ing. 
To  tend  the  sheepand  house  the  winter  firing;  to  dig  the 
ground  and  reap -the  harvest  in  their  seasons;  to  bunt 
wild  fowl  and  catch  fish ;  to  fetch  water  from  the  pools^ 
keep  up  the  tire,,  and  rock  the  child  on  their  knees  to 
sleep,  seemed  occupatic^n  enough,  and  the  society  of  the 
family  itself,  society  enough.  The  women  and  children, 
indeed^  had  probably  never  extended  their  notions  of  a 
world  much  beyond  the  precincts  of  North  Rona,  and  the 
chief  seemed  to  have  few  cares  or  wishes  that  did  not 
center  in  it.  If  man  is  a  gregarious  animal,  it  is  only  by 
cultiration  that  he  learns  to  delight  in  extended  society. 
Kenneth  had  few  ideas  to  communicate ;  and  bis  family, 
apparently,  had  none  at  all.  And  after  all;  as  Montaigne 
says,  **  Sur  le  plus  beau  tr6ne  du  monde  on  n'est  jamais 
assis  que  sur  son  cul." 

We  were  desirous  of  knowing  whether  he  meant  to 
renew  his  engagement,  as  seven  years  of  it  were  now 
expired.  But  on  this  head  he  did  not  seem  to  have  made 
up  his  mind.  All  that  we  could  discover,  was  a  desire  to  go 
to  Lewis  to  christen  his  infant.  In  another  year,  his  wish 
will  have  been  gratified.  I  shall  never  know  the  event ; 
for  assuredly,  in  leaving  North  Rona,  I  have  left  it  for 
ever ;  but  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  some  future  visitor 
does  not  find  Kenneth,  twenty  years  hence,  wearing  out 
his  old  age  in  the  subterranean  retreat  of  his  better  days. 
^<  But  the  weary  wind  began  to  rise,  and  the  sea  began 
to  rout/'  It  was  time  to  think  of  leaving  a  place  where 
a  few  hours  of  neglect  might  have  detained  us  the  whole 
winter.  The  charms  of  pensive  contemplation  would  have 
been  dearly  purchased  by  a  few  months  residence  in 
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North  Rona,  even  in  the  bosooH  of  mother  earth  and  the 
society  of  thfe  Mac  Cagies.  It  was  not  too  soon ;  and  ii 
had  become  a  more  difficult  task  than  before,  to  bring*  our 
boat  up  to  tlie  cliffs.  We  began  to  think  that  we  muisi 
leave  our  sheep  behind ;  for  how  it  was  to  be  carried 
down  the  face  of  the  rocks,  none  of  us  could  discover. 
But  Kenneth  had  been  used  to  this  department  of  his 
trade;  and  tying  the  hind  legs  of  the  animal  together,  he 
contrivecl  to  descend  with  it  suspended  round  his  neck ; 
with  the  pleasing  alternative  of  being  strangled  or 
drowned,  had  bis  foot  slipped.  I  made  a  narrow  escape, 
myself,  of  visiting  thie  bottoni  of  ^<  the  monstrous  world,'*  by 
the  sheering  off  of  the  boat  as  I  was  jumping  in.  I  might 
now  have  beien  sleeping  as  sound  as  Saturn  himself. 

We  stood  away  for  Barra,  which  lies  about  ten  miles 
to  the  westward.  It  is  a  double  rock,  rising  to  the  height 
of  perhaps  300  feet  above  the  water,  and  is  not  habita- 
ble :  so  much  for  common  fame.  There  are  rwo  cairns  on 
it,  erected  by  the  men  who  are  sent  in  the  season  t&  col- 
lect the  feathers,  as  it  is  one  of  the  great  resorts  of  the 
gannet.  To  the  northward,  it  is  grassy  and  sloping,  but 
the  southern  face  is  precipitous.  It  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Stilisker,  the  sail  rock.  The  sea  ran  so  high  on 
it  that  we  found  it  impossible,  even  to  attempt  landing, 
and  therefore  bore  up  for  Lewis ;  proud  of  the  success  of 
dn  expedition  of  which  we  ha^  so  long  despaired.  As  to 
the  North  Rona  cheeses,  they  were  worth  a  voyage  to 
Nbrth  Rona.  But  I  hope  somebody  will  explain  how  it' 
happened  that,  having  been  taken  in  the  state  of  curd  out 
of  the  salt  water,  and  placed  straightway  in  new  casks 
just  out  of  the  cooper's  hands,  with  all  the  seams  well 
pitched,  they  were  hallf 'devoured  by  mites  when  they  ar-' 
rived  at  their  destination.  The  spontaneous-generation- 
men  will  find  no  difficulty ;  and  assuredly  this  is  as  raiich' 
like  it  as  any  case  that  could  well  be  imagined. 
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In  the  first  voyage  which  I  inaide  on  this  north-west 
coast,  I  had  laboured  hard  for  a  whole  day  to  reach 
these  islands :  but  the  wind  was  foul,  night  came  on,  and 
my  head  was  so  full  of  the  Shiant  fairies  that  I  could  not 
sleep.  When  I  dozed,  it  was  to  dreatn  of  yellow  sands; 
and  as  the  sea  gull  flew  screaming  past,  I  thought  I 
heard  **  the  Toice  of  Chanticleer."  At  three  in  the  iiiorn- 
ing,  I  was  roused  by  the  cry,  "  put  down  the  helm,  haul 
the  foresheet  to  windward,  let  fly  the  jib  sheet,  lower 
away  the  boat."  It  blew  fresh  and  was  scarcely  light: 
tlie  water  and  the  sky  were  all  one  cloudy,  grey,  cold, 
and  dreary  chaos ;  the  morning  wind  whistled  bleak  in 
the  rigging,  and  the  white  seas  werd  foaming  past.  The 
expedition  did  not  look  tempting ;  but  I  had  given  th^ 
orders  to  look  out,  and  t  now  saw  the  dark  mass  of  th« 
Shiant  rocks  g1  learning  through  the  dim  haze,,  and  marked 
below  by  a  long  line  of  breakers.  Wis  landed  with  diffi- 
culty, and  had  just  time  to  open  our  eyes,  when  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  prudence  to  haul  oflT  again.  So  at  least 
the  seamen  thought ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  some 
expectation  df  water  spirits  oi-  goblins,  wandering  under 
the  high  clifi^  that  rose  dark  above  us  in  the  twilight 
grey  of  the  morning,  had  not  as  much  influence  over 
their  resolutions  ais  t'he  black  clouds  which  were  now 
gathering  fast  to  windward,  and  the  roar  of  the  sea  that 
was  foaming  aill  along  this  wild  shore.  But  four  years 
had  past  away*  The  waves  that  were  then  breaking 
white  against  its  cliffs,  were  rippling  on  the  pebbled 
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beachy  as  if  it  was  impossible  they  eirer  coald  be  ang^y 
again ;  the  wind  was  hushed,  the  sky  was  blae»  and  the 
long  grass  hung  motionless  from  the  rocks  above.  We 
landed  once  more  on  the  same  spot,  but  all  was  solitude 
and  silence :  the  green  transparent  wave  curled  gently 
on  the  shore,  and  the  angry  spirits  of  the  deep  had  re- 
tired to  their  green  caves  below.  Thus,  at  least,  I  con* 
jectured ;  for  there  was  a  whispering  and  mysterious 
air  among  the  men,  as  if  they  feared  again  to  waken  the 
dusky  forms  that  rouse  the  boiling  waves  with  their  dark 
wings. 

But  they  and  J  had  been  alike  mistaken  in  our  exr 
pectations:  they  of  fairies,  and  I  of  fairy  land.  The 
term  Shiant  is  of  wide  application ;  and  though  bestowed 
on  a  lake  which  is  the  haunt  of  the  gentler  spirits  of  the 
air  and  water,  in  Sky,  it  seems  to  have  been  conferred  on 
these  islands  merely  from  their  having  once  possessed 
a  religious  monastic  establishment.  There  are  tbree 
islands,  besides  some  detached  rocks,,  disposed  in  the 
form  pf  a  triangle ;  two  of  them,  Eilan  na  Kily  and 
Gariveilan,  being  connected  by  a  neck  of  pebbles  that  is 
seldom  covered,  unless  in  a  high  tide  and  a  stormy  sea« 
Eilan  Wirrey  lies  detached,  at  the  distance  of  about  half 
a  mile.  The  two  former  appear  to  be,  each,  about  two 
miles  in  circuit,  the  latter  about  one ;  and  the  whole  form 
a  single  sheep  farm,  tended  by  a  solitary  family  that  re- 
sides on  Eilan  na  Kily.  They  are  verdant,  being  en- 
tirely covered  with  long  rich  grass ;  offering  a  delicious 
solitude,  if  suns  would  always  shine  and  seas  were  always 
calm.  If  the  Highland  sea*fairies  had  been  desirous  of  a 
maritime  kingdom  for  themselves,  I  know  not  where  they, 
could  have  chosen  a  better. 

Gariveilan,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
group,  is  590  feet  high,  by  barometric  measurement. 
To  the  eastward  it  runs  out  into  a  long  narrow  ridgei 
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vhieh  is  bounded  on  each*  side  by  perpendicular  but 
rude  cliffs,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  beiglit. .  The  main  part 
of  the  island  is  a  round  hill,  very  difiicult  of  access,  ter- 
mtnating  on  all  sides  in  columnar  rocks  of  various  alti- 
tude, and  intermixed,,  on  the  east,  with  grassy  slopes 
and  fragments  of  fallen  columns.    To  the  north,  it  pre- 
sents a  long  extended  line  of  columnar  cliffs ;  reaching 
in  a  gentle  6urve  to  1000  yards,  or  more,  and  impending, 
with  }ts  perpendicular  face  and  broad  mass  of  shadow, 
over  the  dark  deep  sea  that  washes  its  base.    The  height 
of  this  range  varies  from  900  to  400 feet;  and  it  thus 
forms  one  of  the  most  magnificent  colonnades  to  be  found 
among  the  Western  Islands.    But  these  islands  are  no 
where  more  striking  than  when  viewed  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance from  the  northward  ;  the  whole  of  this  lofty. range 
of  pillars  being  distinctly  seen  rising  like  a  long  wall  out 
of  the  sea ;  varied  by  the  ruder  forms  of  the  others  which 
tower  above  or  project  beyond  them,  and  contrasted  by 
the  wild  rocks  which  skirt  the  whole  group.   If  this  scene 
has  not  the  variety  of  Staffa,  it  exceeds  it,  at  least  in 
siniplicity  and  grandeur  of  effect,  as  miich  as  it  does  in 
magnitude ;  but,  lying  beyond  the  boundary  of  ordinary 
travels,  it  is  still  unknown.   Yet  these  columns,  though 
scarcely  less  regular  than  those  of  Staflb,  do  not  produce 
the  same  architectural  effect,  in  consequence  of  their 
great  height.    Being  six  times  as  long,  and  not  of  much 
larger  dimensions,  they  do  not  resemble  artificial  pillars 
in  their  proportions;  while  the  distance  required  for 
viewing  the  whole  cliff  to  advantage,  also  renders  them 
necessarily  indistinct.    I  might  add  to  this,   that  they 
want  the  contrast  which  is  produced  at  Staffa  by  the  rude 
Hiass  of  superincumbent  rock ;  and  that,  from  their  great 
length,  they  are  rarely  continuous  throughout,  so  that 
their  approach  to  the    artificial    character    is    further 
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diniimshefl  by  finMores  mid  iDterrii|»|ioiif  •  Bud  them  ace 
not  defects ;  tbey  are  nith^r  sooroea  of  Tariaty.  ' 
.    The  projectiag  point  already  mentioiiedy  aids  die  ge- 
neric effect,  and  is  prodaotive  of  much  variety  by  com- 
bining with  the  sprrounding  scenery^  and  as  seiring,  by  its 
rudeness,  to  contrast  with  the  regnlaHiy  of  tfiecgliiinnMr 
cliflb^    It  is  perforated  by  an  arch  of  consideiabU  'di- 
mensions, which  affords  a  very  striking  object,    -Tbis 
opening  seenis  to  be  abont  forty  or  fifty  feet  broad,  i^dnn 
much  in  height;  the  length  appearing  toexdeel  an  hmi- 
dred  feet.    M  one  end,  the  entrance  is  supported  by  two 
detached  columns  of  rock;  producing  a  piece  of  rude 
natural  architecture,  no  less,  elegant  in  diapofridoii  than 
remarkable  in  its  effect,  whether  Tiew^  fimn  without  or 
within.    We  hesitated  at  the  entrance;  huti  the  tide  was 
rushitiig  through  with  such  ric^ence,  that  b^ibre  we  cemld 
resolre  whether  we  should  attempt  to  pass  it  ^r  not,  the 
current  seized  on  the  boat  and  carried  ns  before  it  like 
an  arrow.   The  Telocity  with  which  we  entered  this  dark 
and  narrow  passage,  the  shadowy  uncertainty  of  fonns 
half  lost  in  its  obscurity,  the  roar  of  the  sea  as  it  betted 
and  broke  along  like  a  mountain  torrent,  and  the  monBiC»* 
tary  uneasiness  which  every  such  hazardous   ^empt 
never  fails  to  produce,  rendered  the  whole  seene  poeti-^ 
cally  terrific.    As  we  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  this 
cavern,  we  shot  far  away  beyond  the  cliffs,  whirled  in 
the  foaming  eddies  of  the  contending  streams  of  tide.    As 
I  turned  to  look  back  through  the  surge,  at  the  dark 
opening  of  what  might  well  have  been  suppofied.  the 
northern  Nastranda,  never  probably  before  passed^  I  eould 
not  help  thinking  of  the  great  poet  who  **  si  volse  indie* 
tro  a  rimirar  lo  passo  che  non  laacia  tgiammai  penona 
viva." 

Eilan   Wirrey  is,  by  itself,   scarcely  a  pictjureaque 
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fj^i^t^  ihe  c^unmnif  faces  k^ng  b#M  dftDipUked  ip 
I^Qg^li  by  somte  i:iid9  r^d^s  ti^al  sl^4if  4lieir  <e?t1  npf  k 
Aem  4P;  tbipi^  y^^  fllnking  i«  the  foop^  #f  *i<«  cltfEk. 
.On  «ti9  iiv:eitei»  si4e  0f  £^1111  m  Kily ,  f be  sbof^  is  )oir 
•md  ffteky ;  'but  4>i)  (be  otpposit^  ^nutter  it  to  bow^kd  1>y 
^irfaMiir  eKffii.  Tbiesfii^bowe^ergniB^,  are  eclipeedtgr 
Abe  wj^rier  t>eaaliee  qf  Gari^eilaii ;  j^  tf^ef  afford  some 
|iaeeeeiiee(>  e^lkeoed  by  tbeoijrriide  pfeeafQ)¥}»«fbidi 
ifk  ^beee  MaodSf  an  at  A4mi,  almoat  deafetflbe  spettaMir 
:iRitb  Aeit  eeaseleM  damtaf*  ^4  darfccai  tbe  4ir  vilb 
lAekftglit.  IriKas  Wpesaibie  berenof;  totbiok  of  Viigjl'e 
lively  ^fMfi fiimo(4be  tiigkt'  (if  sea  bv*4^$  so  e|Ac% 
4e  tbey  i^esemMe  a  <}lgtid  of  le^iy^  sca^tt^ed  byayr  au- 
limtiel  iioiim. 

-  Jk  mmow^%^9^re  enolosiire,  tbe  r^inaiiis  of  a  b^us^f 
iiep  pa  Ibo  wef^tera  side  of  ibi>  islandt  w^i^oe  ^  ntmy 
4be  Inland  of  tbe  Cell.  Tbe  si^allpess  of  thisi  baildJOff 
renders  il  pixdmble  tk^l  it  -^fis  really  tbe  cell  of  spfipe 
M0^tic  monky  or  hennil;  personages  which  are  fcoowii  ip 
jbavie  OJ^isted  in  ^eyeral  part«  of  the  Wesfe^n  Islapds. 
Rat  it  may  haire  been  the  <;hapel;  as  Martin  sagr^  that 
Ihere  Vas  ope  here  dedi^ted  ta.  ihe  Virgiii.  Thi|t  |i|My 
of 'these  eslaUisliiiients,  perhnpsal),  were  dep^ndaiiton 
ioo4,  is  more  th4n  prebable;  %ui  some  ^f  tbem  still, 
perhaps,  p«oveit,  frfftm  their  bai^g  dedicated  to  St.  Co- 
tuiaboi  But  it  doee  pot  pppei^r  that  the  principle  of  so- 
jilary  retireineot  fbnued  any  pprt  of  Columba'p  own  rules ; 
and  if  is  more  probable  that  ail  these  outstanding  esta- 
blishments were  dependencies  on  that  monastery,  after 
it  had  fallen  into  the  possession  pf  the  Komisb  regular 
dMgy.  Thius  suppositipp  is  indeed  ccmfirined  by  the 
want  of  marks  pf  high  antiqpity  ip  the  buildings  that  re- 
main; and,  in  many  qa^ep,  as  in  St.  Cprmac's  Isle  and 
othefp,  by  ar^ite^ural  eyidtece  still  more  upquestion- 
9bi€»    These  hermits  app^r  tp  bavp  rcpiainedi  in  sonie 
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pl9iC0^ln  the  klands,  erenlong  ttflter  tlie  RefiNrmatk^ii  j 
and/ if  traditions  are  to  be  believed,  they  soiMttniea 
inbabited  caves ;  tbe  radeness  of  their  dresa  and  man^ 
nets  cdrresponding  to  that  of  their  dwelliiigs.  Martis, 
wbbse  account  of  the  Isles  was  published  abotit  the  be- 
ginning of  Ihe  eighteenth  century,  has  described  one 
whonihe  saw  in  Benbecnla;  and  this  specimen,  of  wfaovl 
he  has  given  a  detailed,  account,  was  probably  among 
the  Jast  of  his  order.  If  the  rooks  did  not  aH  fly  away 
when  the  nests  wiere  pulled  down,  there  was  little  tenlp- 
tation  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  hermit^s  life  when  ft 
could  no  longer  command  respect  or  conifer  influence.  ' 

We  paid  a  visit  to  the  shepherd,  whose  house  we 
found,  like  that  of  all  his  countrymen,  little  calculated 
for  elegant  retirement  at  least;  his  arrangements,  as 
usual,  being  such  as  neither  to  allow  him  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  in  his  reach,  nor  to  ward  off*  the  evils  to 
which  he  was  exposed.  But  content,  they  say,  makes 
every  thing,  be  that  what  it  may,  the  most  convenient 
and  the  best.  It  may  be  so ;  but  we  turn,  nevei^heles% 
with  disgust,  from  filth  and  darkness,  and  the  more  so 
when  they  are  not  necessary,  when  they  might  be 
avoided  or  remedied :  nor  is  it  easy  to  feel,  argue  as  we 
-may,  that  happiness,  that  any  other  happiness  at  least 
than  that  of  a  hog,  can  be  found  in  the  midst  of  priva- 
tions and  inconveniences,  which  the  slightest  exertion 
would  remove.  Turning  from  the  loveliness  of  nature, 
from  the  bright  sand  and  the  fair  rock,  the  enamelled 
green  turf,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  summer  breeze,  it  is 
difficult  to  view  these  things  without  a  feeling  of  some- 
what, like  anger  at  the  barbarism  which  is  placed  .amidst 
bounties  and  beauties  that  it  will  not  enjoy, 

I  would  excuse  my  good  friends,  if  porerty  and  ina^ 
bility  were  the  canse.  But  cleanliness  and  order  cost 
nothing.    They  are  of  no  expense,  at  least  to  those 
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whose  time  is  unoccttpled.  Did  they  trench  on  profitable 
ififdnstry,  we  might  find  an  excuse  for  such  neglect.  Nor 
diii  lihese  people  plead  want  of  dexterity.  Thongh  every 
Highlander  must  be  his  own  architect,  the  talent  whicb 
can  build  his  hut,  might  make  it  square,  and  spacious^  and 
neat.  Want  of  room  is  one  groat  cause  of  disorder;  and 
he  need  not  waqt  that,  since  he  hiu  both  space  and  nui-  * 
terials  at  conlmand.  If  his  birch  rafter  will  not  give  hhn 
a  wider  rOof,  it  would  g^ve  him  two.  His  fioor  need  neit 
be  of  mud;  it  need  not,  at  least,  be  a  collection  of  hilLand 
dale.  Nor  need  the  outside  be  a  collection  of  pools,  and 
rubbish,  and  dirt,  through  which  he  can  scarcely  gain 
access  to  his  door.  His  windows  may  admit  more  light, 
and  light  is  a  standing  enemy  to  disorder  and  squalidity. 
it  is  said  that  he  cannot  even  afford  a  pane  of  glnfia. 
Ocf^iiisionally,  that  may  happen;  but  it  is  rare;  and  as- 
suredly when  he  has  procured  it,  he  is  little  careful  of  it, 
and  will  scf^rcely  be  at  the  trouble  cf  replacing  it  when 
broken.  I  should  be  sorry  indeed,  to  think  that  he  is 
often  so  poor;  but  I  am  very  sure  he  has  no  ambition  to 
possess  a  better  house,  or  more  comforts.  It  would  be  no 
heavy  tax  on  the  landholder,  if,  furnishing  nothing  to- 
wards the  farm  ho^use,  he  were  to  furnish  this  much,  com- 
pelling the  tenant  to  maintain  it ;  it  is  little  less  than  a 
duty  to  see  that  his  people  possess  all  the  comforts  which, 
fn  their  present  state  of  privation,  are  accessible. 

There  is  nothing  so  easy,  as  to  arguethat  he  is  the 
fittest  judge  of  his  own  wishes  and  happiness  in  this  case; 
and  that  his  contentment  is  more  valuable  to  him  than 
damask  and  ivory,  purple  and  gold.  The  quality  of  this 
contentment  is  not  of  a  good  kind.  And  if  the  house  and 
its  concomitants  are  not  the  cause  of  many  of  the  ex- 
isting collateral  evils  connected  with  want  of  industry, 
it  is  very  certain  that  they  are  indications  and  -proofii  of 
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kkdoteiifif .  It  i«  rm  ^  t^  of  th^  io4|i9jU7  ^  ^m  yfk» 
jM  iiQt  be  al  4be  trwUe  4o  oiftk^  Ills  pyifi  Ji^bijtf^^iQB 
l^ftl^  UiMtbat.of  bin  pigp  4ii4  eaUle.  lath^days^ 
Fftlydom  Viii^l,.lii0  bouses  of  er^n  tbe  L^if  Cottotiy 
Sooiff»]vei»  biilt  oClbe  bntoAbefi  ef  tx^ssim^^yf  wd  tb^ 
door  ^as  a  odwbide*  Wbfil  tb(»pMple  of  Sofitl^iid  w^bi^ 
tbfip,  may  be  found  ia  bJsMryi  aiifl  btd  tbm  hom^  w^ 
asJHii»e4  A  differc»t'€pmpl«xii0|i»  tbey  wenM  b^fli  f?r 
wsiiled  ID  4ba  same  beroio  and  coatMM  s<|if ^  dlUl. 

:^1  Aese  rraiarifis,  «od  many  BJitti|ar»  mii^  ^ppe;^ 
tniipg ;  ^bey  way  appear  ceasermis*  Tb^  ^t^  neitMr 
tb#>oae  ner  tbe  otber.  Xbejt  ooljt  objfi^t  j^a.bop^  irf 
jai^eiEiaiog  tbe  bappiness  of  tb^se  mgU^^  aiid  q^gl^c^ 
fii(J  people,  by  poiatitig  <m$  wbat  tb^y  era  do  f<|r  tbMi^ 
adin^  aod  wbat  can  be  done  iR^r  ibem.  Tbere  is  t|0 
atfecttaliop.of  pbilaalbrqpy ;  a  rirtoe»  a^  tb^  Priofieda 
l^igoefWetl  saysf  so  stceoge  and  Tare,  t)iat  webave  beea 
obliged  to  iavoDi.a  Qreiek  tfrm  for  it.  It  is  vain  to  i^y, 
ibai/Qot  knowing  thttm  min(prt»f  tbey  do  not  fe^  tbair 
wASit^  Tbe  same  argi^oiept  ^oald  apply  to  any  attem^ 
toraiae man ft\>m faissairage  state,  to tepicb  bim  tbe  arts 
of  cijrilioitioD*  Tk»^mt  angUfn^at  would  apply  against 
tbe  giriDg  a  Ii%iUMd^r  edo^aliojy ;  to  e^ery  tbing^  We 
sender  <tbem•aeertie^  if  we  4b0w  tbem  comforts  wbicb 
tbey  never  kneiif ;  and  it  is  onr  duty  to  better  tbe  ctm^ 
ditioD  of  allf  wbece  it  is  in  our  ppwer.  Npr  is  it  poasibl^ 
to  do  tbiS'  witbpiit  poiotipg  out  tbe  fiuiUs  and  tbe 
flefe€ts»  Tbose  wbo  are  angry  b^canse  such  $Ipipgs  wre 
pointed  out,  are  of  tbe  raf^e  who  wpvld  rathi^r  peifist  19 
s^totkg  tban  ipend ;  beioaus^,  to  repent,  or  to  change,  is  jto 
aeknowledge  a  fault.  If  tbisi ''  pbilantbropy"  i»  im*\^f4 
to  add  to  my  otber  crimes  against  tbis  sensitive  cpiintry» 
It  will  be  notbing  new.  The  praise,  as  eyery  pne  knpfrf> 
will  malf  e  no  impression  on  tb^  otbcnr  baianoa ;  partly  t>9« 
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But  80  <^»iiiiM  iuje  aU  bpiffmo^i^ror^iaeMs^;?!!!?)!  ifi 
the  <^BDexidti>  iMil^e^b  die  ^Btf^r  a|ii|  ^^  ^W^ll^  vir- 
^fcoes,  that  amay  jrtfaor  tt»l|iAble  f%4f  an«|ge^mii||t  ^pfp  frjwfi 
tBfire^siog/^vmitfa^  ;petlyx9«ftfQrj|8r9f  t^e  Hi^lff^^iOlf. 
Me:msij  rcall  Ibe^^  Itii^iiiri^f^  i£-^n^  €hoai9e::  biif  )i€  jf^fip 
«haU  ifetech.lbeHighi»D4^r;ft>4mi^|W!i^^  wiilun^il^ 
kmQhe.ol^e'g|»flt(^Vkm^t^filf  ifh^  be  is  i^pre^f^pt 
susceptible;.  This  is  totmuss  thU  indmtiy  wbipb^s  df«- 
niattt <for. .  wiaqt  of  wofirjes  lOr  ■■  ie^irm  t  stud  thai  industry, 
sMJucenoipsed,  will  be  4i^ctQd  io  ^Ql^e^^  m<ire  Y^lujable 
4tmfx.  8«i««viQg  tb»  walls  of  his  idingi^  jiuf;  aM  Ifi^Ui^g 
his  nMifd  Aoior*  ^e  may  smiley  if  We  pk^^e,  at-^.tuofr 
eauthsrlaiid  Hi^lap.4er  spieading  }m  foon^  if^  car^wn^ 
jssmfitu  flti^  giog^rbrc^  kit^s*  Biit  jthe. pxi^pleis a 
.iriduable  w^{ •  Md' «?en ithese ki^gs must |€«d togcM^* 
J£iliiiliy  b^ip^MifuJ  tp  tepplliw^ith  tbejrig^tpf  fjo^uriss 
.wbiob  bf^cftanot  pMr^aae»  Itbst  ^eoqpti^io^  is  the  y^eryn^^ad 
46jex€Slio^0  Tfiflingasjt  mayse^ip,  it  w<^8  9iipaddi^iHJ 
*fleasare»  spine  years  9go,  tDjthosewbo  expec^d  .^a^r^t- 
.form  Donald  by  Ah^  inflae^ce  of  gingerbread  p:oyaIly» 
.to  see  oranges  hawked  about  a  country  wjhere  the  exi^^ 
^enoejof  andh  a  thing  bud  never  been  imagined,  and  where 
•the  astoniriimeiit  tbey  excited  may  easily  be  conceived*  If 
Jie^jiooses  now  to  feed  on  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  because 
-he  despises  the  luxury  of  a  garden,  or  the  poul^y  whi^ 
is  walking  before  his  door,  we  may  praitie  h^  simplicity 
and  his  contentment ;  but  we  must  coridemn[also  il^hile  we 
praise.  If  additional  exertion  in  raising  potatoes,  would 
.enaUe  him  to  fattest  a  fowl  for  his  own  Sunday  diimer,  as 
iloften  will,  we  ought  to  desire,  like  Heniy  IV,  that  erexgr 
iHighlandca*  might  My«  bis  '^ponlaideaii  pof^im  that 
day,  since  the  good  effects  will  not  cease  ihere*    We  may 
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kud  his  temperance:  I  hare  lauded  il:  bill  I  woald 
dmoat  consent  to  see  him  as  fond  of  vfhiAj  as  he  is  re* 
puted  once  to  have  been,  if,  by  his  own  increased  exer- 
tions, he  coald  procure  the  means  of  drinking  it« 

It  was  Ohrysippus  who  said,  first  of  coorse,  and 
therefore  before  Dr.  Pangloss,  that  there  was  a  ^ooi 
trArraitf  r^  Sxaw;  and  as  the  concatenation  of 'things  has 
brought  me  once  more  to  Ae  business  of  eating,  whicht 
some  how  or  other,  proves  to  be  the  end  and  oligecl  of 
most  dissertations,  I  may  as  well  pursue  the  subject,  a 
little  further,  if  not  **  ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala.-' 

To  begin  with  bread,  as  the  staff  of  life,  and  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  beauty  and  novelty  of  the  metaphor,  the 
people  of  the  Highlands,  in  general,  and  with  reason,  pre- 
fer'oatbread  to  barley;  and  it  is  only  in  St.  Kildathat  I 
have  seen  the  latter  prevail.    When  this  is  made  Jnto 
thick  cakes,  as  is  the  usual  mode,  it  is  a  very  heavy  and 
tenacious  substance,  and,  to  strangers,  unpalatable.  The 
thin  cake,  made  of  fine  barley  meal,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  delicacy;  but  one,  that  is  only  met  with  at  good  tables. 
England  might  borrow  from  its  neighbours,  both  the 
barley  scon  and  the  oatc&ke.    The  latter,  in  particular, 
though  a  standing  subject  of  ridicule  among  the  English, 
is  far  superior  to  the  vile  iftvedtion  used  in  Cornwall, 
called  barley  bread,  or  even  to  the  wheaten  bread  of  the 
lower  classes  in  Wales  and  in  other  remote  parts.    CdSfr- 
pared  to  the  general  bread  of  the  poor  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  at  least  in  the  northern  division,  it  is  an  abse* 
lute  luxury.    I  cannot,  however,  speak  in  praise  of  the 
pease  bannock,  which  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
Highlands.    It  seems  to  me  abominable ;  as  is  a  cake 
which  I  have  also  sometimes  seen,  made  from  potatoes. 
Nature  seems  to  have  ordained  this  root  to  foil  the  cook- 
ing anidnal  and  ail  his  cookery;  thoogii  old  Gemrd  directs 
it  to  be  dresaed  with  wine  and  spices,  and  though  pur 
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Srendi  neighbours;  whose  system  aj^peais  to  be  that  of 
obseoriRg,  transfofming^,  and  confotaiicling  every,  thing, 
of  tarnfiftg  *<  frogs  into  larks,  and  pigews  into  toad«/' 
pretend  to  Aress  it  in  twenty  ways.  Ii^  the  fiigblaiidst 
however,  the.potsftoe  is  rarely  used  otherwise  than  siniply 
boiled;  and  it  now  forms  a  very,  large  and  important  ptupt 
of  the  diet  of  the  people.  I  know  not  if  sowens  was  ever 
a  Highland  fashion,  but  I  never  once  saw  it;  the  meal 
being  always  made  into  porridge.  At  sea,  and  in  towns, 
this  is  sometimes  eaten  with  beer,  or  with  molasses  and 
water;  but  in  the  Goimtry,  with  milk,  which  is  also  a 
standing artif;le  of  food#  Potntoes,  and  oatmeal,  with  milk, 
must^  in  fact,  be  considered  as  the  general  vegetable  diet 
of -thecottntry ;  the  others  are  local  or  incidental;  and 
the  larger  portion  of  the  barley  is  destined  for  the  mar- 
ket; for  distillation.  ' 

As  to  the  use  of  spirits,  individuals,  of  course,  cannot 
distil  merely  for  themselves;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
spirits  can  form  no  part  of  their  diet,  as  they  can  rarely 
afford  to  purchase,  what,  from  the  hazard  attending  it, 
and  from  other  causes,  necessarily  bears  a  high  price.  It 
has  also  been  asserted,  that,  in  former  days,  a  good  deal  of 
arle  wad  brewed ;  the  introduction  of  distillation  not  being 
of  very  ancient  date.  It  has  been  ftirther  said  that  the  High- 
landers brewed  ale  from  the  tops  of  heath.  Both  of  these 
assertions  mast  probablybe  taken  with  a  good  deal  of 
qualification.  It  is  probable  that  ale  was  brewed  in  the 
fiimily  of  the  Chief,  or  of  the  principal  tenants;  but  it  is 
impossible  that,  in  the  ancient  state  of  the  country,  the 
smaller  tenants,  the  clan,  or  vassals,  could  have  had  the 
means  of  doing  that.  As  to  heath,  the  flowers  might 
Imvebeen.  kidded  to  barley  or  malt  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  flavour ;  but  those  who  talk  of  ale  made  from  this 
phot  alone,  as  a  lost  art,  can  know  nothing  about  beer  but 
how  to  swallow  it.    It  has  been  often  s^i4  that  it  would 
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ti«  dlei^irabte  to  introd^iee  beer  again  ihtb  thi  Ri^Mieiiids, 
and  to  mbatitate  it  for  Whtaky.  I,  for  one,  ahoold  be 
heartily  glad  to  find  tfatit  eirery  Higblatider  could  siflfbrd 
to  drink  his  quart  e^ery  day ;  but  these  philanthroplilts 
ahoold  fiiiit  discover  a  mode  of  payihg  for  it.  Tfadse  wh6 
only  get  frbtn  their  little  farms  as  much  sotM  fbdd'  ^ 
they  require,  and  with  whob  gratti  forms  bui  a  small 
portion  of  that,  would  be  puzzled  to  brew  bebr  for  ttiiir 
own  use;  and  those  who  cannot  p^y  fdr  whiskjf ,  iHio 
ha^e,  in  fact,  no  money  to  spend  on  superfluities,  could 
as  little  aflTord  to  buy  it  from  the  manuftctorer.  If  Miti 
Highlanders  were  rich  enough  to  niake  daily  cfr  fl%qu4^rit 
use  of  whisky,  it  would  then  indeed  be  worth  odi*  #litte 
to  try  to  make  them  exchange  it  for  beer^  Biit  tb^*  'scl- 
pierflttous  barley  which  is  now  disposed  of  in  distfllaiibii, 
finds  a  market  in  the  shape  of  whisky,  which,  as  biedr,?! 
couFd  not. 

I  think  it  more  a  mattered  be  regretted,  that  the  ci^ 
taldgine  of  a. Highlander's  vegetable  diet,  is  not  enl^g^d 
by  4he  introduction  of  that  to  which  the  contttry  and  cti- 
rtate  is  every  where  fav6uiisble,' and  to  which  the  mini^^ 
system  of  fiMrmihg,  and  the-  petty  attetftidns  ^usually 'iSe^ 
quired  from  them,  in  other  things,  are  peculiarly  hdapteA^ 
namely,  gardens.  On  the  neglect  of  these  I  mtade.  sbttie 
ir^^marks  fortnerljr.  tnd^pendei^t  of  thfe  gt^Mfficaftidn  or 
relief  derived  from  vaHety  of  diet,  much  mfight  be  dmie 
fn  this  way,  towards  filling  lin  Occairfonal,  and  soniethd€je( 
a  very  seHoAs,  hlank,^  that  tatted  place  between  the  cdn^ 
sumption  of  the  old  and  the  atrival  of  the  blew  harlot. 
Wht^e  potatoes  hk^e  been  prevented  firom  ripening  by 
early  fri^ts,  this  deficiency  is 'sometimes  soeb  as  almcRit 
t6  amount  to  famine.  Where  aW  mt^ch  fiish  or  sea  fdWt 
£s  consumed,  the  disorders  which  these  tend  to  generate 
are,  as  I  formerly  fainted,  far  better  countera^ed  b^  the 
use'  of  ordinary  culinary  roots  and^  vegetables  than  by 
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tfiliiii  or  potdtbet.  To  say  tiist  the  ihtMdoctii^B  of  titin 
)^vactice  is  impossiblie,  is  to  argue  agmnaitali  eKpieVieftee: 
it  may- possibly  not  be  very  easy;  but  a  real'  pbiiiW- 
birbpiii^  he  who  shall  exert  himself  perbnaliy,  bii'  his 
own  eittate,  in  the  field,  and  among  thepeiople^  instekd 
of  sitting  do wti  to  fashionable  editing  in  tlie  pa^nrbfk 
niagaisine,  will  not  easily  fail*  of  bbing  reimrded  triA 
suceess.  If  hblf  ofthe  talk  and  trouble  wbich  has  h^ 
bestowed  on  kilts  and  sucft  like  follies,  were  difedtifd 
to  thii^  improvement,  if  those  who  labour  to  relttofe  tte^r 
pebple  to  ^  moch  ofthe  barbarisni  of  antiquity  lis  th^ 
tUn  cbmpab,  wblcild  bestow  the  same  energy  bn-'riuMf 
bettelring  their  condition,  they  would  scardely'  iSe  'di^ 
appointed;  white,  if  to  be  contented  with  tlil$  <{0bst 
teirsLvd  of  an  approynig  coniscieti^  were  tlo  ihtm  tuotie 
talnable  than  the  unmeaning  applause  which  a  few  a6- 
liual  paragraphs  beistow  oh  that  shadowy  and  onint^lii- 
gible  ebtity',  h  ^<tnie  Highlander,''  tbey  would  assfuredfy 
illeep  doiinSer  after  contemplating  fifty  kaleyards  of  thriith 
Own  creation,  thain  from  dribking  as  man jr  toa^  id  Ctail 
iliiGaelor  Glymoreand  Breachan.  As  lb  mysetfj  if  J 
were  a  Highland  Chief,  I  would  let  my  people  weiir  uis 
many  breeches  as  a  Dutchman,  provided  tbey-  woUl 
iils'o  adfd  to  them,  even  cole  slaw  <ilf  sour  krout. 

It  is  marvellocis;  on  phj^ical^nd. political  considera^ 
ieioni^,  that  the  Highlanders  should  iso  totally  neglect  whkt 
is  so  attainable  atid  would  be  so  advantkgeous;  Oh  oo^ 
firUcIe  of  gardening,  it  is  marvellous  in  an  Antiquarian  aiid 
Ustorical  view.  Among  their  Danish  or  NorWegito 'Wn- 
ceflftors,  the  leek  Was  venerated,  as  much  at  least  as  it  Wfk 
in  Hi^eni  Egypt;  and  it  has  never  been  denied 'tiM 
the  Egyptislns  ate  their  Gods;  as  the  Tuiin  accuse  tbe 
Cilthblics  of  doing  still,  the  grass  that  grew  in  the 
Dani^li  I^radise  consisted  of  leeks.  To  describe  a  lan|d 
flowing  with  miilk  and  hotiey,  as  we  oati  it,' the  Scandiua'- 
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▼ian  poet  would  have  spoken  of  the  fields  where  the 
ipround  is  covered  with  the  fragrant  herb,  the  delight  and 
^  Ibod  of  heroes/^  and  where  the  breeze  of  the  south 
wafts  the  lovely  alliaceous  perfume.    The  propiise  and 
^  fair  rose  of  the  state,"  was  the  ^*  Leek"  of  his  fanoiily. 
As  to  these  Egyptian  Gods,  I  presume  the  people  wor- 
shipped leeks  much  on  the  same  principle  as  the  .High- 
landers worship  John  Barleycorn.    Doubtless  the  sons  of 
Odin  brought  the  leek  from  Egypt  with  them,  when  they 
carried  off  the  hieroglyphics ;  and,  in  the  same  manner, 
it  must  have  been  from  the  worship  of  Apis,  that  the 
Highlanders  have  derived  the  expression,  Laoighe  na 
chri.  Calf  of  my  heart*    Indeed,  that  is  quite  plain ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  a  Highlander  would  as  soon  set  about  eat- 
ing his  child,  as  his  calf  or  any  of  its  progenitors.    The 
Welsh  have  been  wiser  in  all  respects ;  since  they  have 
borrowed  the  Egyptian  God,  the  food  of  heroes,  from 
their  Cimbric  ancestors   doubtless,    and   eat   him   too* 
Shakspeare  fancies  that  this  reverence  for  leeks  arose 
from  Crecy  and  its  glorious  day.    The  Poet  is  out  in  his 
antiquities.    It  was  from  reverence  to  St.  David,  who 
^  only  drank  the  drink  that  crystal  Hodney  yields,  and 
fed  upon  the  leeks  he  gathered  in  the  fields." 

I  cannot  get  the  better  of  this  Highland  gardening; 
as  you  see.  If  they  would  only  raise  a  leek,,  in  imitation 
of  their  Norman  ancestry,  all  the  rest  might  follow  of 
itself  in  time.  I  wish  somebody  would  translate  VirgiPs 
Georgics  into  Gaelic,  for  their  new  schools.  If  I  could 
write  that  harmonious  language,  I  would  at  least  translate 
for  them  the  speech  of  the  Corycian  old  gentleman^  and 
send  it  round  with  an  apple  tree  at  the  foot,  a  cabbage  at 
one  side,  and  a  leek  at  the  other,  to  be  hung  up  parallel 
to  the  great  Stewart  tree,  (which  had  long  ceased  to  bear 
good  fruit  when  it  was  cut  down,)  the  victories  of  Trafal- 
gar and  Busaco,  and  the  renowned  achievements  of  the 
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beroic  Wallace.  But  they  have  nothing  of  the  spirit  of 
an  old  Roman  in  them,  or  of  a  warlike  Dane  either;  or 
thejr  wonld  not  neglect  that  of  which  these  bold  fellows 
spoke  with  a  delight  as  great  as  they  spoke  of  glorious 
war.  -  If  this  project  should  fail,  I  know  of  no  way  of  at- 
tacking Donald,  but  through  those  marrying  propensities 
which  I  discussed  sometime  ago.  In  Dhagistan,  no  Tar- 
tar is  allowed  to  marry  who  has  not  planted  a  hundred 
fruit  trees :  but  perhaps  Donald  thinks  he  has  performed 
this  duty,  according  to  the  Irish  translation,  when  he  has 
dug  up  a  few  yards  of  peat,  and  laid  down  a  hundred  po* 
tatoe  sets. 

In  sober  sadness,  there  is  diflSculty  in  all  innovation ; 
but  had  there  never  been  any  exertions  made  for  such 
purposes,  we  might  all  have  been  ouran  outangs  to  this, 
day.  The  potatoe  has  been  introduced  into  the  High- 
lands as  it  has  every  where  else,  and  through  much 
contention  and  prejudice.  This  was  a  serious  breach  in 
Highland  philosophy;  and  it  is  far  easier  to  make  a 
second  than  a  first,  as  it  is  easy  to  enlarge  the  old  one 
by  battering  on  at  the  first  hole  which  our  shot  have 
made  in  the  bastion.  It  is  far  from  true  that  this  is  a 
race  averse  to  innovation.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me 
far  otherwise.  They  are  an  acute,  observing,  and  rea- 
soning people ;  and  that,  not  from  education,  and  there- 
fore only  among  the  upper  ranks,  but  down  to  the  lowest 
of  the  community.  If  I  were  to  seek,  in  Britain,  for  an 
intractable  people  in  this  respect,  it  should  be  among  the 
proud  English  boors;  and  that,  too,  very  high  in  the 
scale.  In  them,  it  arises  from  ignorance  added  to  con- 
ceit, from  sheer  bullet-headed  obstinacy :  in  the  High- 
landers, the  difficulty  to  contend  with  is,  on  the  contrary* 
CODtentedness  or  indolence ;  while  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  surmounted,  flow  also  from  poverty  and  many 
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Other  obyious  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  the  coun-< 
try,  on  which  I  need  not  dwell. 

The  state  of  the  Highlands  varies  so  much  in  different 
placesi  that  it  is  not  easy  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
relative  proportion  in  which  grain  and  potatoes  enter  into 
the  food  of  the  people.  It  is  however  an  important  ques- 
tion. It  is,  in  the  first  place,  evident,  that  the  potatoe 
has  been  gradually  extending  its  influence  ever  since  its 
first  introduction ;  and,  within  my  own  limited  observation, 
I  can  still  perceive,  almost  its  annual  increase.  That 
increase  coincides  with  the  gradually  increasing  subdi- 
vision of  farms,  or  the  increase  of  population,  of  which  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  cause  and  effect.  It  is  from  this  cause 
that  the  proportion  of  this  root  in  the  people's  diet,  varies 
so  much  in  different  places ;  in  some,  being  equal  to  that 
of  grain,  in  a  few  even  far  gi*eater,  and  in  others  again, 
being  much  less.  As  yet,  I  have  found  no  place  where, 
as  in  Ireland,  the  potatoe  is  the  exclusive  article  of  vege- 
table diet ;  though  I  think  that  there  are  some  fast  ap- 
proaching to  this  state.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  I  do 
not  suppose  there  would  be  any  great  error  in  considering 
the  potatoe  as  forming  two  thirds  of  the  vegetable  food  of 
the  Highlands. 

The  proportion  of  animal  food  used  in  this  country, 
taking  the  whole  together,  has  been  generally  inconsider- 
able ;  but,  taking  the  sea  coasts  alone,  it  has  been  impor- 
tant, and,  from  the  extension  of  the  system  of  maritime 
crofting,  has  for  some  time  been  gradually,  increasing. 
Of  course,  I  allude  to  fish ;  since,  of  any  other,  the  High- 
landers have  little  experience.  In  the  great  pastoral 
districts,  the  mutton  of  sheep  that  have  died  of  braxy,  is 
generally  dried  or  salted  for  use ;  but  it  is  rare  that  the 
smaller  or  general  order  of  tenants,  can  afford  to  eat 
their  sheep  or  lambs  on  any  other  terms.    Sea  birds  need 
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starcely  be  ndm^d ;  as  their  use  is  almost  limited  to  St* 
Kilda ;  although  there  are  many  other  situations  where 
the  example  of  those  active  people  might  be  followed 
with  advantage. 

But  there  is  really  no  reason  why  their  animal  food 
irbould  be  so  restricted.  It  will  scarcely  be  argued  that» 
although  they  are  contented  with  oatcakes  and  potatoes, 
it  would  not  be  an  improvement  if  they  possessed,  at 
least  some  proportion  of  a  better  diet,  though  that 
should  not  consist  of  beef  and  mutton.  When  they  have 
adopted  my  projected  improvement,  and  arrived  at 
leeks  or  beans,  I  hope  the  reformer  who  follows  me 
will  teach  them  to  say,  or  sing,  ^*  O  quando  uncta,  satis 
pingui,  ponentui*  oluscula  lardo."  Why  should  they 
not  have  bacon  to  their  cabbage ;  I  know  not.  But  it  is 
not  likely  they  will  ever  arrive  at  that  till  they  have 
shown  energy  enough  to  provide  cabbage  for  their  bacon. 
They  may  fancy  they  dislike  pork,  if  they  please :  but  if 
they  do,  it  is  certain  that  Ossian  was  not  a  Highlander, 
and  they  must  then  renounce  all  claims  to  a  descent  from 
Fingal.  Indeed  I  think  this  alignment  against  the  High-^ 
land  origin  of  Ossian's  Poems  quite  insurmountable, 
though  I  happened  to  overlook  it  formerly ;  and  if  they 
really  mean  to  prove  their  lineage  and  claims,  I  recom- 
liieiid  them  to  take  to  pig  meat  as  fast  as  possible.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  Fiugal  had  a  seat  in  Valhalla,  with 
his  father  Trathal,  and  his  grandfather  Trenmor,  and  his 
son  Ossian^  and  his  grandsons  Uilin,  Carril,  and  Bhyno, 
voices  of  the  days  of  old.  It  is  equally  certain  that  they 
breakfasted,  dined,  and  supped,  upon  the  boar  Scrymuer, 
and  that  the  Goddess  Gna  was  the  housekeeper.  To  be 
sr.re,  it  would  be  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to 
cram  the  modern  Fingalians  with  this  diet,  by  force,  as 
you  do  a  sausage  ;  particularly  as  Dr.  Kitchener,  con* 
siders  forced  meat  unwholesome;  but  I  think  when  once 
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they  have  heard  my  theory,  and  VallaiiGey's*  of  their  real 
origin  from  the  Jews,  a  descent  quite  clear,  they  will 
hasten  to  remove  the  stigma  by  taking  the  pig  into  their 
embraces,  and  the  office  of  a  hog  in  the  Highlands  will 
no  longer  be  that  of  a  gentleman  and  a  sinecurist.  There 
must  be  some  oblique  and  Mosaical  parentage  of  this 
kind ;  because  the  pig  (I  never  speak  his  name  without 
respect)  was  highly  favoured  by  the  Welsh,  and  the 
Britons,  and  the  Gauls,  as  well  as  by  the  Saxons  and 
Scandinavians ;  all  brethren  from  whom  our  friends  have 
so  basely  degenerated.  Honourable  must  his  state  have 
been  when  he  and  his  family  are  represented  in  basso 
relievo  on  the  ancient  British  coinage.  Mr.  Pegge  will 
tell  you  whether  it  was  on  the  guineas  of  Brute  or  Cymbe- 
line.  Moreover,  says  Strabo,  the  Gallic  sows  and  hogs 
ranged  the  fields,  wild  and  dangerous  as  wolves ;  as  is 
confirmed  by  the  edicts  of  the  great  Howel  Dha,  in  hia 
acts  of  parliament,  cap.  13,  about  the  ringing  of  sows. 

If  I  remarked  formerly  that  the  Highlanders  did  not 
eat  geei^e,  though  so  easily  raised  and  fed,  that  perhaps 
arises  from  respect  to  the  fashions  of  those  very  ancestors, 
of  whom  Ceesar  says,  <^  Gallinam  et  Anserem  gustare  fas 
non  putant;  ha3c  tamenaluntanimi  voluptatisque  causa. ^' 
If  so,  that  is  an  additional  argument  in  recommendatioh 
of  the  pig ;  whom  they  are  thus  in  honour  bound  to  eat, 
that  they    may   maintain    that  antiquarian  consistency 
which  they  display,  not  only  in  this  matter,  but  in  their 
houses,  their  aversion  to  work,  and  their  love  of  fighting. 
But  as  we  need  not  care  much  for  Ceesar  on  the  subject 
of  geese  and  fowls,  I  cannot  see  what  is  to  prevent  a  . 
Highlander  from  having  a  roasted  goose  at  Michaelmas, 
and,  as  I  said  before  in  this  very  letter,  a  roasted  fowl 
now  and  then.    The  same  proceedings  which  would  en* 
able  them  to  eat  pigs,  would  also,  with  greater  ease,  give 
them  this  command.  Speaking  philosophically,  as  the  case 
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deserresy  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  raising 
more  potatoes  for  these  purposes.  I  may  admit,  that 
there  are  places  where  they  have  neither  land  nor  manure 
for  that  purpose ;  but  these  are  rare.  In  general,  they 
may  increase  their  potatoes  by  increasing  their  industry, 
by  taking  more  land  from  their  wastes.  They  raise  now 
precisely  what  they  intend  to  eat ;  because  there  is  no 
sale,  and  as  it  is  held  useless  to  raise  more,  of  an  article 
that  is  perishable.  But  the  superfluity,  which  would  cost 
nothing  but  the  labour,  would  be  refunded  with  some 
interest  by  the  pigs  and  the  chickens;  and  as  to  the  geese, 
they  can  manage  their  own  diet.  They  feed  with  great 
facility  in  a  country  of  this  nature ;  while  on  the  sea 
shores  also,  in  particular,  the  rearing  of  a  pig,  up  to  the 
period  of  his  fattening  at  least,  requires  neither  food  nor 
attention.  If  the  people  did  not  even  choose  to  eat  these 
animals,  there  are  few  situations  where  they  migJit  not 
find  a  market  for  them,  and  thus  add  to  their  comforts 
in  one  way,  if  not  in  another.  But  I  am  desirous  that  a 
Highlander  should  have  a  better  dinner  occasionally 
than  he  now  possesses,  if  he  cannot  get  that  every  day; 
and  if  thus  writing  were  likely  to  procure  it  to  him,  I 
would  even  run  the  risk  of  wearying  you  still  further, 
and  of  wearing  out  another  pen. 

But  these  are  projects  and  speculations ;  and  though 
time  will  see  them  executed,  I  shall  not.  The  established 
and  accessible  animal  food  of  the  country^  is  fish ;  at  leasts 
on  the  sea-shores.  But  though  the  facility  of  taking  fish 
is  generally  very  g^eat  all  along  the  coasts  of  the  maritime 
Highlands,  and  that  there  are  very  few  cottages  without 
a  share,  at  least,  in  a  boat,  the  taking  and  consumption  of 
fish  (putting  fishing  for  sale  now  out  of  the  question)  is 
Car  less  than  a  traveller  would  expect.  It  will  disap- 
point, in  particular,  those  who  are  familiar  with  those 
English  sea-coasts  where  this  branch  of  industry  is  pur- 
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sued  with  activity,  aod  with  the  effect  of  produciog  a, 
perpetual  state  of  plenty  among  the  people.  Even  in 
summer,  I  have  entered  the  Highland  cottages  hundreds 
of  times,  without  finding  fish,  either  in  the  act  of  eating  or 
in  possession :  and  with  regard  to  laying  up  winter  stores^ 
I  have  found  them  even  more  deficient.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  but  a  part  of  their  general  character  of  inac- 
tivity. In  Barra,  where  the  people  are  active  fishermen, 
for  sale,  they  also  consume  much  at  home ;  while,  but  a 
few  jQiiles  off,  with  the  very  same  advantages,  there  are 
whole  villages,  where  the  men  will  scarcely  be  at  the. 
trouble  of  going  to  sea.  They  complain,  by  way  of  ex- 
cuse, of  the  salt  laws,  and  of  the  difiiculty  of  procuring 
salt.  But  this  is  really  an  excuse;  as  the  Excise  is 
extremely  liberal  with  respect  to  salt,  and  as  there  are  no 
difiEiculties  which  they  might  not  overcome  had  they  suf- 
ficient energy.  Were  they  inclined  to  buy  salt,  they 
would  soon  find  merchants  ready  enough  to  supply  them. 
In  one  view,  this  negligence  ought  rather  to  be  a  subject 
for  congratulation  than  otherwise ;  as  it  would  seem  to 
prove  that  they  were  not  in  want,  and  that  fish  was  to 
them  rather  a  luxury  than  an  article  of  necessity.  But  I 
fear  that  this  will  not  hold  good.  Scantiness  of  food,  if 
not  real  want,  occasionally  occurs  at  that  season  which  is 
the  test  of  their  foresight  and  the  time  of  trial ;  namely, 
that  which  precedes  the  new  harvest.  That  want  has 
sometimes,  and  even  recently,  arisen  to  something  little 
short  of  absolute  famine.  In  such  a  case,  they  sometimes 
trust  to  the  sea,  which  will  often  disappoint  them,  from 
bad  weather,  or  various  other  causes ;  when,  were  it 
not  for  that  improvidence,  which  is  far  too  common  a 
feature  among  them,  they  might  have  had  stores  reserved 
from  those  periods  in  which  fishing  is  easy,  and  fish 
abundant. 

In  this  want  of  activity  in  fishing,  the  Highlanders 
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(kiem  to  resemble  their  hretbreo  of  Wales  in  Hollinshed's 
daysy  when  be  says  of  them,  **  There  is  great  gaiaes  to 
be  gotten  by  fishing  round  about  this  isle  (Anglesea),  if 
ihe  people  there  could  use  the  trade,  but  they  want  both 
cunning  and  diligent  to  take  that  matter  in  hand.'^ 
This  want  of  cunning  and  diligence  in  the  Welsh,  con-> 
tinues  the  same,  even  to  this  day  (though  they  are  cuu«' 
ning  enough  in  other  matters),  since  they  suffer  all  the 
ft»h  on  their  coasts  to  be  taken  by  the  Brixham  boats,  and 
carried  to  Bristol ;  nerer  thinking  either  of  catching  or 
eating  a  fish  themseliros.    But  as  I  am  always  fond  of 
fishing  oat  an  apology  for  my  friends,  if  possible,  I  must- 
eiren  suppose  tbat  the  repugnance  and  tiirdiuess  of  the 
Highlanders  and  the  Welsh  in  **  taking  this  miitter  itk 
hand/'  arises,  like  the  not  eating  of  geese,  from  resjpect 
to  the  usages  of  their  ancestors.    The  ancient  Britons' 
adored  the  sea,  and'  heace  they  would  not  catch  a  fish* 
I  presume  that  wa»  because  King  Lear  was  the  son  of 
Ileptune,  and  kiqg  of  sprats;  and,  that  to  have  eaten 
his  subjects,  would  have  been  as  bad  as  eating  cats,  rats, 
monkieys,  hawks,  or  crocodiles  in  ancient  Egypt.    Th^e 
is  a  Gaelic  proverb  still,  if  I  could  but  quote  it,  which 
stigmatizes  the  Saxons  as  fish-eaters.    Yet  in  this  matter, 
the  Highlanders  have  shown,  as  on  other  occasions,  that 
they  did  not  know  a  Saxon  from  their  own  brother 
Britons,  when  it  was  Wilfrid,  the  Archbishop,  who  first 
taught,  even  the  Saxons,  to  catch  and  eat  fish. 

Of  the  species  of  fish,  the  coal-fish  or  cuddie  must 
be  considered  the  staple  article  ;  not  even  excepting  the 
herring ;  as  it  is  taken  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  is 
to  be  found  evcery  where.  It  is  also  the  most  convenient 
fishery,  as  it  can  be  carried  on  without  boats,  in  many 
places,  merely  by  rods  from  the  rocks,  and  sometimes, 
even  by  means  of  landing  nets.  If  this  fish  is  not  a  de- 
licate one,  it  is  at  least  nutritious;  containing  much  oil^^ 
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and  thus,  therefore,  famisbing  light  as  well  as  food.  The 
herring  may  be  considered  the  next  in  poikit  of  value ; 
andy  after  that,  the  cod  might  be  rendered  so»  if  it  were 
the  fashion,  as  it  is  not,  to  catch  it  for  domestic  use.  But 
this  subject  would  require  more  space  than  I  can  afford 
to  give  it  here.  If  the  Board  of  Fisheries  would  extend 
their  activity  and  their  patriotism,  there  is  here  abundant 
occupation  for  these  virtues.  Unluckily,  the  pursuits  of 
foreign  commerce  among  our  politicians,  absorb  every 
thing;  and  it  seems  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  commerce 
which  is  domestic,  is  often  the  most  advantageous  of  the 
two,  and  that  there  are  other  modes  of  enriching  and  im- 
proving a  people,  than  that  of  selling  for  money  that  they 
may  buy  again. 

As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  fish,  you  must  allow  me 
to  correct  a  numerical  error  which  has  crept  into  the 
account  of  the  capture  of  herrings  in  1819,  when  speaking 
^on  that  matter  in  the  description  of  Tanera.  It  arose 
from  having  made  use  of  an  incomplete  manuscript 
document;  but  the  error  does  not  affect  the  general 
argument  there  drawn  from  the  statement.  The  capture 
and  salting  of  1819,  was  340,894  barrels;  leaving 
113,732  for  home  consumption,  instead  of  I08,500.  The 
last  returns  now  enable  me  to  add,  that  the  number  of 
herrings  taken  and  cured  in  1820,  amounted  to  382,491; 
and  that  in  1821,  1822,  and  1823,  the  quantities  were 
respectively  442,195  ;  316,524;  and  428,869;  forming 
a  progressive  diminution  in  the  two  last  seasons*  The 
exportation  for  these  four  years  are  also  as  follows ;  in 
1820,  253,516;  and  in  the  following  three,  respectively, 
294,805;  214,956;  and  170,445.  You  perceive  that 
it  is  sometimes  useful  to  make  blunders ;  you  would  not 
else  have  gained  this  additional  information. 

With  respect  to  the  fresh  waters,  the  salmon  is,  of 
course,  property ;  and  the  rivers  are  let  to  proper  tenants, 
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llnost  every  where.  The  sea*trout|  which  must  generally 
betaken  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  on  the  aea^shore,  falls  tbns, 
in  some  measure,  under  the  same  description.    I  believe 
that  the  people  are  rarely  prevented  from  angling  for 
trout,  either  in  the  lakes  or  the  rivers :  it  is  certain  that 
they  ought  not,  as  they  cannot  injure  the  proprietors,  and 
may  benefit  themselves;  but  they  show  very  little  in- 
clination for  what,  from  its  mixture  of  idleness  and  luck, 
might  be  considered  a  very  tempting  and  appropriate 
occupation*    Whether  any  plan  could  be  devised  for 
increasing  the  resources  of  the  people  by  fisheries  of  trout 
in  the  lakes,  which  abound  every  where,  is  a  question 
which  I  cannot  answer.    But  some  expedient  might  pro- 
bably be  adopted  for  turning,  at  least  to  the  use  of  some 
one,  much  of  what  is  now  almost  entirely  wasted.    I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  tenants  should  have  an  unlimited 
right  of  fishing  with  nets,  and  without  restriction  of  season 
or  quantity ;  but  the  proprietors  withhold,  with  a  jealousy 
as  rigid  as  if  these  were  situated  in  their  own  parks,  or 
under  their  windows,  the  fishing  of  lakes  which  they 
never  saw,   and  probably  never  will;   deriving  them- 
selves no  advantage  from  them,  nor  sufiering  any  one 
else  to  do  so.    This  is  true,  alike  of  the  remotest  districts 
as  of  the  Lowland  border:  where  there  is  somewhat 
more  appearance  of  reason  for  such  restraints. 

This  can  scarcely  be  the  consequence  of  any  thing 
but  extreme  thoughtlessness,  or  of  absolute  ignorance 
respecting  the  propagation  of  fish.  When  we  look  at 
the  enormous  extent  of  land  in  the  Highlands,  which  is 
occupied  by  lakes,  the  quantity  of  property,  thus  ne- 
glected and  left  unproductive,  must  appear  incredible, 
at  least  to  all  those  who  have  turned  their  attention  fo 
the  subject  of  fresh-water  fishing.  Were  there  any  mar- 
ket or  demand  for  the  produce,  it  is  certain  that  the 
value  of  the  waters   would  here  be  often  far  greater  than 
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tbut  of  the  land.    In  mafty  parts  of  tfae  HigUandli,  tfa«i€ 
would  be  a  foreign,  or  rather  a  distant  market ;  ih  all, 
the  produce  might  be  rendered  available,  as  that  oftho 
sea  is,  to  the  feeding  of  the  people ;  and  a  rent  might  be 
levied  on  the  same  system  as  it  is  on  the  sea  shores^  no- 
minally on  the  land,  btut  virtually  on  the  fish;  while 
such  restrictions  might  be  adopted,  as  the  nature  of  such 
a  fishery  renders  necessary.    In  Germany  and  France, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  continent,  the  fishing  of  wat^» 
h  as  r^olar  a  branch  of  rural  economy  as  the  raising 
of  corn;  and,  in  many  places,  it  is  the  occupation  of  a 
distiaot  set  of  farmers*    In  general,  in  France^  there  is 
an  average  of  equalily  between  the  rent  of  land  and  that 
of  water,  acre  far  acre;  and  the  fishing   in  all:  these 
countries  is  so  conducted  as  to  pay  this  rent,   and  to 
produce  a  profit  to  the  tenant,  in  perpetuity*    It  is  an 
utter  mistake,  and  it  is  almost  purely  a  British  one,  to 
bo  afraid  of  destroying  fresh- water  fish  by  ordinary  ftsh- 
ing.    When  the  net  happens  to  be  tried,  and  few  fish  are 
taken,  it  issupposed  that  a  continuation  of  attempts  of 
tfae  same  nature  would  exterminfite  the.  race.    It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  the  reverse ;  and,  under  a  well>-regulated  sys- 
tem, not  only  a  constant  supply  may  be  procured,  but 
the  quantity  in  the  waters  wiU  increase  instead  of  di- 
minish.   A   lake  or  a  pond  well  and  properly  fished, 
is  like  the  purse  of  Fortunatus ;  it  may  appear  to  be 
empty,,  but  the  more  it  is  used  the  more  it  yields*    Nor- 
is  it  very  difficult  to  account  for  what  may  appear  para- 
doxical.  A  single  grown  fish  will,  in  a  day,  destroy  hun- 
dreds, or  even  thousands,  in  the  form  of  spawn  or  fry; 
and,  to   destroy  that  tyrant,  is  to  save  these  for  future 
growth ;  for  consumption  and  propagation  alike.     But  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  what  ought  to  be  very  ob- 
vious, from  reasoning,  if  it  were  not  even  known  to  be 
the  feet  from  practice.    If  proprietors  of  warrens  acted 
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like  proprietors  of  waters,  they  would  g^t  tiQ  rabbits  i 
Ihey  might  equally  imagine  that  there  were  none,  or  that 
they  did  not  propagate.    Those  who  cauoot  understand 
the  {^receding  reasoning,  and  who  will  not  believe  jEeubIs 
which  they  have,  perhaps,  heard  for  the  lirst  time»  may 
possibly  comprehend  an  analogy  which  is  exact,  and  a 
truth  which  they  must  know.     On  the  same  principle 
that  which  will  not  fish  its  lakes,  St.  Kilda  need  not  eat 
its  own  sheep ;  but  it  is  certain,  that,  eat  them  or  not, 
there  never  can  be  more  than  two  thousand,  and  that  if 
they  eat  two  or  three  hundred  annually,  the  number  will 
not  be  diminished,  while  the  flocks  will  be  of  a  better, 
quality.  Yet  these  examples,  though  analogical^  are  im^ 
perfect  and  deficient  analogies :  since,  in  the  case  of  fish^ 
the  check  to  increase  arises,  not  merely  from  want  of  food, 
but  from  mutual  destruction*    Let  those  who  are  h<Jdersi 
of  Highland  lakes,  cease  to  condemn  their  ignc^'ant  and 
uninstructed  tenantry,  for  tardiness  or  obstinacy  in  adopts 
ing  improvements  because  they  are  innovationflr. 

To  proceed  now  to  another  question  connected  with 
the  food  of  the  Highlands,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
large  increase  of  the  population  which  has  been  ex-* 
perienced  of  late,  and  which  is  still  in  progress,  has  been 
chiefly  the  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  potatoe; 
although  the  better  method  of  occupying  lands,  the 
increase  of  sheep,  the  diminution  of  horses,  the  augmenta* 
tion  of  fishing,  and  some  other  causes,  must  be  al- 
lowed a  share  in  the  effect.  Whether  it  has  really  beea 
doubled  in  the  Western  Islands  alone^  within  sixty, 
years,  as  has  been  said,  the  documents  are  perhaps  in- 
sufficient to  allow  us  to  judge.  Yet,  not  only  has  this^ 
great  and  leading  effect  followed,  but  the  supply  of  food^ 
which  has  enabled  the  people  to  rear  more  children^  pro« 
ducing  this  consequence,  has  also  improved  their  strength 
and  health ;  since,  in  a  general  sense,  they  are  not  stinted 
in  the  quantity.    It  is  also  to  be  believed  that  the  people 
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hav€  gained  in  beauty  from  the  same  cause ;  that  being 
very  niacb  determined  by  the  sufficient  or  insufficient 
supply  of  food  which  children  get  in  early  life.    Better 
fed  children  than  those  of  the  Highland  peasantry  there 
cannot  be ;  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  England,  they  are,  on 
the  ayerage,  in  far  better  and  higher  condition  than  the 
children  in  large  English  towns,  and  where  wages  are 
high.    The  English    labourer  or  manufacturer    either 
starves  his  family  to  indulge  himself  in  gin  and  porter, 
or  else,  instead  of  being  fed  with  a  sufficiency  of  cheap 
and  substantial  diet,  they  are,  from  false  pride,  starved 
on  an  insufficient  proportion  of  wheaten  bread,  flesh  meat, 
atid  tea.    Another  great  advantage  has  arisen  from  the 
potatoe ;  and  this  is,    that  the  food  of  the  people  is  less 
subject  to  casualties  and  failures  than  when   it  consisted 
of  grain.    Except  from  early  frosts,  it  seldom  suflTers; 
and  any  very  considerable  or  extensive  failures  of  the 
Highland  potatoe  crops,  have,  I  believe,  never  yet  oc- 
curred.   The  failure  of  grain  crops,  from  bad  seasons 
and  various  causes,  still  happens ;  and  formerly,  when 
that  was  the  sole  dependence,  the  effects  were  serious, 
and  ofiten  dreadful,  even  with  a  far  inferior  population. 
Ancient  tales  of  famine  are  frequent;  and  it  was  under 
such  visitations  as  these  that  the  people  bad  recourse  to 
the  singular  and  apparently  savage  expedient,  long  since 
abandoned,  of  bleeding  their  cattle;  the  expedient  of  a 
starving  Arab.     Of  absolute  famine  now,  there  are  no 
examples :  but  cases  very  nearly  approaching  to  it,  have 
occurred  from  the  failure  of  the  grain  crops.  Taking  that 
part  of  the  supply,  only  at  a  third  of  all  the  food,  it  is 
plain  that  a  half  crop  would  leave  a  serious  deficiency; 
and,  according  to  the  too  common  improvidence  of  the 
people,  perhaps  a  month  of  famine.    If,  in  many  places, 
the  small  tenants  are  really  unable  to  raise  a  surplus  for 
contingencies,  on  account  of  the  want  of  land,  it  is  also 
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but  too  trae  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  provident 
against  possible  failures. 

That  something  far  too  nearly  approaching  to  famine 
does  occasionally  occur,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  too 
well  known.  I  already  noticed  the  poverty  of  a  portion 
of  the  people  in  Barra ;  I  also  remarked  on  the  state  of 
Caithness  and  Sutherland  during  one  particular  summer; 
and  it  is  unfortunately  certain,  that  such  is  the  general 
close  adaptation  of  the  people  to  the  food,  at  present,  as 
to  render  it  probable  that  similar  misfortunes  must  some- 
times inevitably  take  place.  The  history  of  that  summer 
in  Sutherland  was  highly  distressing ;  but  I  omitted  to 
notice  it  when  describing  that  country,  that  I  might  re- 
serve it  till  the  genera]  question  should  come  under 
review.  Where  the  river  meets  the  sea  at  Tongue,  there 
is  a  considerable  ebb,  and  the  long  sand  banks  are  pro* 
ductive  of  cockles,  in  an  abundance  which  is  almost  un- 
exampled. At  that  time,  they  presented,  every  day  at 
low  water,  a  singular  spectacle;  being  crowded  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  were  busily  employed 
in  digging  for  these  shell-fish  as  long  as  the  tide  permit- 
ted. It  was  not  unusual  also  to  see  thirty  or  forty  horses 
from  the  surrounding  country,  which  had  been  brought 
down  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  loads  of  them, 
to  distances  of  many  miles.  This  was  a  well-known  sea- 
son of  scarcity,  and,  without  this  resource,  I  believe  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  many  individuals  must  have 
died  of  want.  The  meal  had  been  scanty,  in  conse*- 
quence  of  the  failure  of  the  last  year's  harvest,  the 
potatoes  had  supplied  its  place  till  they  were  exhausted^ 
the  new  crop  was  far  off,  and  nothing  remained,  in  many 
places,  but  an  insufficient  supply  of  milk.  I  visited  many 
cottages  here,  and  found  the  people  living  on  milk  and 
cockles,  without  a  particle  of  vegetable  matter^  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  where  this  resource  was  not  to  be 
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obtained,  their  sufferings  were  seirere ;  and  although  cases 
of  death  from  mere  famine  were  not  said  to  have  oceur*- 
ffedy  it  is  too  well  known  that  it  often  produces  this  effect, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  diseases  which  it  generates. 
At  Loch  Inver,  I  was  informed  that  many,  even  of  the 
young  and  strong,  were  confined  to  their  beds  from  mere 
debility  ;  and  that  a  shoal  of  fish  having  come  into  the 
Bay,  the  men  were,  literally,  unable  to  row  their  boats 
eat  to  take  them.  Siihilar  distress  was  experienced  in 
many  of  the  Highland  districts,  and  among  the  islands, 
during  the  same  season ;  but,  in  general^  the  maritime 
inhabitants  suffered  little,  compared  to  those  who  had  no 
access  to  fish,  or  who  happened  to  be  placed  in  situations 
where  the  fisheries  were  not  productive* 

This  was  a  distress  that  money  could  not  immediately 
relieve ;  as,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
there  is  no  market  for  the  purchase  of  corn.  Severe, 
however,  as  the  burden  was  on. the  propriidors,  and  par* 
ticularly  so  on  the  larger  landholders,  every  thing  was 
done  that  active  humanity  cojuld  suggest,  by  the  import-^ 
ation  of  cargoes  of  meal  and  grain,  which  were  either  dis- 
tributed at.a  low  price,  or  advanced  as  a  loan,  or  given, 
as  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary.  It  is  but  an  act 
pf  bare  justice  to  record  this,  for  the  honour  of  those  who 
have  been  represented,  by  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced, 
as  the  oppressors  of  their  tenantry;  as  unfeeling  and  ra^ 
pacious  tyrants.  That  the  remedy  should  not  have  been, 
every  where,  either  sufficiently  speedy  or  effectual,  is 
not  matter  of  surprise ;  when  the  extent  of  the  evil  is 
considered,  and  the  delay  which,  almost  necessarily, 
occurred  in  bringing  round  the  cargoes  of  supplies  to 
this  remote  country. 

These  accidents,  scarcities  approaching  to  famine, 
which  are  now  so  rare  in  comparison  with  former  times, 
offer  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  improvement  which  the 
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Highlands  have  undergone ;  not  meriely  from  the  intro* 
duction  of  the  potatoe,  but  froni  tbd  change,  so  often 
reprobated  by  thoughtless  and  angry  pelrsons,  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  whole  system  of  Highland  tenalntry. 
The  increased  facilities  in  pursuing  a  system  of  fybing^ 
which  have  resulted  from  the  new  distribution  of  the 
p^ple,  have,  in  this  respect,  aided  the  cultivation  of  the 
potatoe ;  but  neither  can  be  rendered  as  effectual  as  they 
might  be,  till  the  people  themselves  cooperate,  by  in- 
creasing their  industry.  It  would  also  be  useful,  if,  for 
the  Second  Sight  over  which  they  lament,  they  would 
substitute  a  little  us^eful  common  foresigfat,  by  paying 
more  attention  to  laying  up  stores  of  fish«  To  foreseje  a 
famine  would  be  of  more  value  than  foreseeing  an  event, 
which,  as  Apollonius  of  Tyana  is  repotted  to  have  said  of 
his  own  prophecies,  €<rrM  no*  ovx  lirrai.  This  would  be  a 
better  occupation  than  regretting  Ossian  or  the  ghosts  of 
the  hill.  As  Chrysostom  says,  *'  Miserablo  and  woeful 
creatures  that  we  are,  we  cannot  so  much  as  expel  fleas, 
much  less  devils."  In  this  prudent  foresight,  as  I  have 
just  remarked,  they  are  too  often  lamentably  and  culpa- 
bably  deficient;  content  with  eating  thetit  fi^h fresh  when 
they  can  take  them,  though  not  very  active,  even  in  that 
respect;  but  seldom  salting  or  drying  them  for  winter 
stores,  to  the  extent  which  they  might.  There  is  an  in- 
terval also  between  the  expenditure  of  the  old  crop  of 
potatoes  and  the  arrival  of  the  new,  to  which  I  jnst 
alluded,  which  is  almost  always  a  source  of  some  distresis^: 
a  grievance  which  might,  I  much  suspect,  be,  in  some 
degree,  remedied,  by  a  more  extended  cultivation,  and 
by  more  care  in  the  preservation ;  although  it  most  be 
admitted  that  the  occasionally  imperfect  ripening  of  the 
<^op8,  is  an  evil  that  cannot  well  be  removed  by  any  care 
in*  storing  this  root. 

But  this  valuable  plant  has  not  yet,  itself,  experienced 
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that  attention  wbich  it  demands,  and  which  it  more  par* 
ticularly  requires  for  the  Highlands.  The  failare  of  a 
crop  is  rare,  and  may  be  irremediable*  But  it  is  common 
for  the  plants  to  be  cut  off  by  the  early  frosts  of  autumn, 
before  the  root  is  fully  grown,  or  ripe;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  crop  becomes,  therefore,  not  only 
deficient  in  the  expected  weight,  but  that  the  roots  will 
not  keep  till  the  season  for  the  new  harv'est  arrives.  If 
the  potatoe  is  the  native  of  a  high,  and  therefore  a  tem- 
perate, region  of  America,  it  is  still  the  produce  of  a 
warm  climate.  In  a  certain  sense,  it  has  been  naturalized 
to  our  colder  one ;  but  it  is  far  yet  from  being  thoroughly 
so.  It  is  by  no  means  naturalized  to  the  Highlands ;  and 
hence  the  premature  termination  of  its  annual  growth, 
from  early  cold.  Now,  it  is  well  known,  that  when  plants 
are  propagated  by  roots,  or  cuttings,  or  grafts,  the  pro- 
duce continues  to  have  the  characters  of  the  parent,  in 
point  of  tenderness,  and  that  no  progress  in  the  natural- 
ization of  the  plants  of  hot  climates  is  made  by  this  prac- 
tice. The  laurel,  propagated  by  slips,  is  now  as  tender 
as  on  the  day  it  was  introduced,  though  centuries  have 
passed  away.  The  same  is  true  universally,  so  as  to  have 
become  an  established  law  in  horticulture.  But  if  the 
seeds  be  sown,  the  progeny  becomes  a  degree  hardier 
than  the  parent ;  and  if  this  process  of  sowing  successive 
seeds,  from  successive  generations  thus  raised,  is  con- 
tinued for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  exotic  becomes 
finally  hardy.  That  period  has  not  been  ascertained; 
and  it  must  indeed  be  expected  to  vary  in  different 
plants.  But  the  Zizania  aquatica  was  perfectly  natural- 
ized in  thirteen  generations ;  and  the  Canna  Indica,  as  I 
have  shown  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Transactions, 
has  long  been  rendered,  hardy  by  the  same  treatment. 
In  the  important  case  under  consideration,  the  potatoe 
is  almost  invariably  propagated  by  the  roots,  and  hence 
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it  continues  to  be  a  tender  and  an  exotic  plant  still. 
When  it  is  raised.'  from  seed,  that  is  only  done  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  new  varieties ;  and,  these  once 
obtained,  no  further  sowing  takes  place,  but  the  new 
yariety  continues  to  be  propaf|;ated  in  the  usual  manner. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  this  plant  might  be  ren- 
dered perfectly  hardy  by  the  system  which  I  have  thus 
described ;  and  though  it  would  require  some  years  of  an 
experimental  cultivation,  which  would  not  produce  the 
same  profits  as  the  ordinary  method,  from  the  time  which 
the  seedlings  require  to  arrive  at  maturity,  the  benefits 
would,  in  the  end,  amply  repay  the  sacrifices.  To  ren- 
der the  potatoe^  in  the  Highlands,  what  it  is  in  England, 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  which  could  now  be 
bestowed  on  that  country.  If  this  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  farmers  or  gard^iers,  who  must  look  at  every  thing 
with  a  view  to  immediate  profit,  it  is  surely  not  too  much 
to  expect  from  an  opulent  Highland  proprietor,  or  from 
those  Societies  whose  labours  are  so  apt  to  begin  where 
they  end,  in  publishing  useless  transactions  and  empty 
debates.  The  Society  which  shall  confer  this  benefit  od 
its  country,  will  have  greater  reason  to  congratulate  itself 
on  the  act,  inglorious  as  it  may  seem,  than  if  it  had  suc- 
ceeded in  re-establishing  the  Gaelic  language,  the  songs 
of  Ossian,  and  the  agouistics  of  dismembered  cattle. 

Thus  much  for  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
potatoe,  and  from  the  improvements  of  which  it  is  yet 
susceptible.  But  it  must  now  not  be  forgotten,  that 
these  advantages  are  to  be  balanced  against  an  evil  which, 
if  remote,  is  nevertheless  certain.  This  is  that  state  of 
things,  of  which  Ireland  has  become  so  fearful  an  ex- 
ample. It  is  creeping  on  in  the'  Highlands  in  many 
places  f  and,  in  some,  with  j^apid  strides.  Nor  can  it  be 
avoided,  as  long  as  the  eternal  subdivision  of  farms  con- 
tinues, and  as  long  as  the  people  are  either  unable  lo 
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migrate  or  unwilliDg  to  move,  even  thougb  for  ever  vacil- 
latiug  on  tbe  very  margin  of  want.  When  their  lots 
will  no  longer  supply  grain  enough,  they  will  still  sup- 
ply potatoc»iv  Thus  there  is  a  reserve  of  food  for  some 
time;  but,  beyond  this,  there  is  no  resource.  When  tbe 
land  will  no  longer  produce  sufficient  grain,  when  its  poiS- 
isiibtlilies  and  powers  are  exhausted,  and  when,  after  this, 
and  in  the  necessary  progress  of  the  present  system,  the 
power  of  producing  potatoes  has  also  arrived  at  its  limits, 
there  is  no  further  expedient  by  which  more  food  can  be 
produced,  or  by  which  a  casual  deficiency  can  be  reme- 
died. There  is  no  further  vegetable  substitute.  Then 
comes  the  possibility,  or  the  prospect,  or  the  imminence 
^f  famine.  If  there  is  even  ^  partial  failure,  if  the  exact 
and  expected  limit  is  not  reached,  a  degree  of  famine 
becomes  actual.  There  can  be  no  cheaper  substitute  of 
food,  because  there  is  no  more  productive  vegetable  re- 
maining. If  the  failure  should  be  complete,  or  considera*- 
ble,  absolute  famine  arrives  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 
To  possess  corn  in  the  country,  is  even  then  no  relief; 
because  those  who  could  scarcely  command  a  cheap 
article  of  food,  cannot  possibly  purchase  a  dear  oue.  He 
who  is  starving  in  the  high  price  of  grain,  can  still  find 
potatoes  in  tbe  market,  if  he  has  aught  to  give  in  ex«- 
change;  but  he  who  is  starving  in  the  high  price  of 
potatoes,  because  he  has  subsided  from  the  stage  of  an 
eater  of  grain  to  that  of  an  eater  of  potatoes,  is  beyond 
relief,  except  from  pure  charity.  Nor,  in  an  agrioulturai 
view,  is  there  any  retreat  from  this  state  of  things;  be- 
caui^e  the  land,  which  has  approached  to  inefficiency  in 
the  produce  of  potatoes,  has  become  absolutely  inefficient 
to  producing  grain.  Every  step,  even  to  augmenting 
the  produce,  is  also  a  step  nearer  to  the  catastrophe 
which  must  at  last  come ;  because  the  nearer  the  balance 
is  attained,  the  greater  risk  there  is  that  slight  causes 
will  overturn  it  the  wrong  way. 
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But  I  Deed  not  go  deeper  into  this,  though  among  the 
most  interesting  questions  at  present,  in  that  branch  of 
public  economy  which  belongs  to  agriculture.  It  is 
however  not  unimportant  to  show  how  the  same  reason- 
ingapplies  to  fish ;  so  that  as  there  is  a  ruinous  potatoe 
system,  there  is  also  a  ruinous  fish  one.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  continued  division  of  maritime  farms 
may  at  length  render  fish,  first  a  necessary  part  of  the 
people's  food,  and,  ultimately,  the  exclusive  diet ;  as  it  is 
in  many  parts  of  Northern  Tartary  and  of  America.  This 
is  even  a  degree  worse  than  the  last  system  of  depen<- 
dence  on  the  land.  When  the  potatoe  fails,  the  sea  may 
still  be  a  resource;  but  if  that  fails,  all  is  gone;  for  it  is 
the  last  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  such  a 
s»pply  i»t  from  its  very  nature,  a  precarious  one ;  while 
the  species  of  food,  if  it  is  to  be  the  only  one,  is  far  from 
desirable.  It  is  this  which  is  the  real  objection  to  the 
n^ivmaritiipe  crofting  systom  of  the  Highlands.  That 
the  sea  is  inexhaustible  of  fish,  may  be  true ;  but  the 
powers  of  man  oyer  it  are  exhaustible,  they  are  subject  to 
accidents^  and  the  very  visits  of  fish  are  of  a  capricious 
and  unsteady  nature.  That  the  diet  of  the  maritime 
croikers  shonld  become  too  exclusively  dependent  on  the 
sea,  is  the  real  danger  to  be  apprehended ;  though  those 
who  have  excited  so  much  clamour  on  the  late  changes 
of  the  Highlaods,  have  overlooked  it.  Whether  these 
changes  could  have  been  avoided,  is  another  question ; 
bui  it  is  one  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  here- 
Hfter,  when  that  system  will  come  under  review. 

But  I  must  end.  I  am  in  danger  of  a  profound  essay 
on  political  economy.  I  have  been  in  danger  of  an  essay 
on  the  education  of  pigs ;  <<  Atqiie  ^quidem,  ni  terris 
festinem  advertere  proram,  Forsitan^et  pingues  hortos 
quee  cora  colendi,  OrnaretiQanerem*" 

AA,2 
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RASAY.      SKY.       POKTHEE.       NOaTH-EAST-COAST 
OF   SKY. 


You  can  easily  imagine  how  a  man's  mind  becomes 
fisbified  in  such  a  voyage  as  this ;  with  jack  tars  for  all 
its  society,  sea  gulls  for  its  music,  bilge  water  for  laren- 
der,  and,  for  St.  James's  street  and  the  opera,  the  rude 
rocks,  the  ruder  ocean,  and  the  howling  of  the  storm. 
As  the  plunge  of  the  anchor  gave  notice  that  the  voyage 
of  that  day  was  ended,  I  came  on  deck  to  examine  our 
night's  lodging.  Things  seemed  wilder  and  ruder  than 
ever.  Dark  clouds  were  settling  upon  the  huge  moun- 
tains of  Sky,  and  the  gloom  of  the  evening  was  gather- 
ing fast  on  all  the  surrounding  objects.  The  wind  was 
still  whistling  in  the  rigging,  and  a  wild  sea  was  running 
down  the  long  channel  which  we  had  just  left  to  cast 
our  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Rasay.  But  amid  this  brown, 
dreary,  comfortless  land,  a  neat  white  house,  backed  by 
a  few  trees,  assured  us  that,  even  here,  there  were  other 
inhabitants  than  the  cormorants,  which,  drawn  up  in  long 
black  riEinks,  were  drying  their  wings  in  the  gale.  Re- 
turning to  my  warm  cabin  to  speculate  on  insular  life,  I 
was  shortly  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  friendly  Laird 
hhnself,  who  insisted  on  taking  me  to  his  house.  It  was 
Tain  to  imagine  that  the  progress  of  so  great  a  man  could 
be  a  secret :  wherever  I  went.  Fame,  flying  on  the  wing^ 
ofaseamew^  had  preceded  me.  Such  is  the  goodlbr- 
tune  that  must  attend  greater,  or  less  men,  it  is  all  6ne^ 
in  a  country  so  destitute  of  events. 
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But  only  imagiDe  my  utter  confusiun  of  mind  and 
body,  when  I  suddenly  found  and  felt  myself  in  an  ele- 
gant drawing  room,  round  which  were  arranged  some 
twenty  young  ladies,  with  their  white  muslins,  and  fea- 
thers^ and  all  other  things  befitting,  like  flowers  in  a 
green  house,  breathing  sweets.  To  emerge  from  a  coal 
pit  into  the  sunshine,  could  not  be  more  dazzling. 
Whenever  you  wish  to  enjoy  afresh,  the  impressions  long 
blunted  by  the  crowds  of  Grosvenor  or  Portman  square, 
come  to  Rasay :  come  in  a  black  narrow  ship,  in  a  storm, 
anchor  among  the  winds  and  the  breakers,  land  your 
boat  in  the  surf,  ride  to  shore  on  the  back  of  a  High- 
lander, and,  from  a  dark  night  of  wind  and  rain,  tumble 
headlong  into  the  complexity  of  silks,  and  muslins,  and 
beauty,  and  lights,  and  plenty,  and  elegance ;  into  fes- 
tivity and  conversation,  music  and  the  dance.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  had  been  destined  to  feel  the  foil  force  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  well-remembered  remark,  and  that  too  in  the 
very  same  place.  I  scarcely  can  tell  you  from  how  many 
lands  the  present  party  had  been  collected ;  as  the  term 
neighbour  has,  in  this  country,  a  signification  not  much 
less  wide  than  in  the  t^arable.  Neighbourhood  seems  to 
extend  from  Barra  to  Stornoway,  to  Sky,  Rasay,  Coll, 
nay,  to  Inverness.  And  what  is  much  more  amusing, 
every  one  knows  of  his  neighbour's  births,  whether  of 
calves  or  children,  and  of  his  business,  and  of  his  wife's 
tea  drinkings,  for  a  hundred  miles  round ;  and  a  coterie 
in  Sky  or  Mull  discusses  the  ribbands,  complexion,  loves, 
and  hatreds,  of  all  the  misses  and  masters  whose  mutu- 
ality of  sentiment  might  be  supposed  diluted  to  nothing, 
before  traversing  distances,  as  remote  and  difficult  of 
transit  as  those  which  lie  between  the  Baltic  and  you. 

But  life,  unfortunately,  cannot  all  be  spent  among 
bright  eyes,  and  in  delights.  As  Jack,  when  the  blue 
Peter  is  flying,  says  to  Nancy,  «  duty  calls  away."    I 
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wish  it  could*  Even  sapphires  and  diamonds  might 
have  been  but  dull  geology  afterwards ;;  and  what  a  oon* 
trast  was  mine,  **  damnatus  ad  metalla,"  to  black  trap, 
and  wearisome  gneiss,  and  gryphites  aJid  graywac|^e. 
As  if  life  was  too  full  of  pleasures,  especjal  care  is  taken 
that  they  shall  neither  be  too  many  nor  too  durable ;  and 
if  there  should  be  any  risk  of  that,  the  tooth-acb,  or 
something  else,  comes  in  the  way,  or  there  is  aloes  m^ 
the  edge  of  the  cup,  or  rixf^tion  and  penitence  at  the 
bottom,  or  a  snake  in  the  grass,  or,  what  will  answer  thci 
purposes  of  all  put  together,  the  Ague«  The  Go44e9s 
Perfica  does  her  duties  very  ill  in  this  worlds  None  of 
the  whole  thirty  thousand  seem  to  have  desejrved  tbeir 
temples  worse ;  and  if  the  Poet  bad  not  thought  so^  h^ 
would  not  have  said  ^^  medio  de  fonte  leporum,"  aQ.4 
Hrhat  follows*  One  thing,  however,  is  clear,  tbat  he  is 
00  very  wise  man  who  goes  hunting  after  trap  and  gray- 
waeke  at  the  risk  of  his  neck,  when,  as  the  Frenchman  say% 
*^  he  might  enjoy  himself  with  the  ladies  in  the  parlour.'' 
This  is:  a  dreary  island,  and  it  is  about  fourteen 
miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth ;  while  to  the  north 
of  it,  there  is  a  smaller  appendage  called  Flodda,  se- 
parated by  a  narrow  sound  which  is  dry  at  half  tide. 
This  passage  has  been  carelessly  laid  down  in  the  chart, 
as  fit  for  ships.  It  is  not  the  only  blunder  which  Mac?* 
kenzie  has  made.  On  another  occasion,  I  had  iAteQd|ed 
lo  have  taken  my  vessel  through  it.  But  I  ha4  learnt  to 
doubt  this  guide,  and  fortunately  thought  it  would  be  a 
safer  attempt  in  the  boat ;  had  I  tried  the  sbip^  we  sbof  Id 
have  been  embayed  and  lost.  From  the  western  sho^e, 
which  is  low,  but  skirted  by  rocks,  the  land  ris^s  eveiry 
where,  brown,  rocky,  and  dreary,  towards  the  east,  where 
it  is  bounded,  for  a  great  part,  by  high  abrupt  afgffs. 
Dun  Can  hi]!,  the  highest  pointy  is  about  150O  feet  in 
height;  and  although  that  elevation  is  not  a  v^ry.con-* 
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giderable  one  in  sacb  a  country  as  this,  it  presents,  from: 
its  insalated  and  unobstructed  position,  a  magnificent 
and  extensive  view.  Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than* 
the  details  of  the  whole  mountainous  and  varied  western 
Mast  of  the  maialandy  as  seen  from  this  point.  The  ex- 
Ireme  visible  oliject  to  the  north,  was  the  Ru  Storr  of 
A/»y»t !  and,  nearer  to  the  eye,  was  extended  the  long 
tnd  flat  ppiat  of  the  Bu  Bea,  backed  by  Sail  Teinn,  and 
by  the  high  mountains  of  Loch  Inver,  Loch  Broom,  Loch 
Ibrridoo,  and  Loch  £we|  continued  southwards  along 
the  shores  of  Appleeross,  Kintail,  and  Glenelg,  and  de« 
tfiiled  in  every  variety  ol  colour  and  form*  The  en- 
tfaaeesof  Loch  Canrou,  Loch  Kisbom,  aiidLodb  Duich, 
Krerealso  visible,  with  the  whole  intricate  passage  of  the 
Kyle  Rich,  and  the  varied  rod^a  and  islands  of  these 
straits.  The  entrance  of  Loch  Houni  was  covered  by  the 
mocintains  of  Sky ;  but,  beyond,  the  Sound  was  again 
visible,  with  the  hills  of  Knoydart,  Morrer,  Arisaik,  and 
Mojdart ;  prolonging,  under  different  forms  and  fainter 
cetkujriogy  this  magnificent  line  of  mountain  land.  Still 
fiirther  south.  Egg  and  Rum  were  seen,  misty  and  faint, 
beyond  the  dark  mass  of  the  Cuchullin  hills,  which 
fonoed  th^  grandest  feature  of  the  whole  view.  North* 
ward.  Sky  was  detailed  in  great  distinctness;  the  eye 
tracing,  evea  its  wild  rocks  and  cliffs  and  shores  and- 
craggy  mountain  precipices,  and  looking  across  Loch 
Sniawt  and  Loch  Bracadale,  so  as  to  distinguish  Lewis 
ai4  Harris,  a  misty  line  on  the  horizon.  Nearer  at  hand# 
l^ji^pa,  Pftbba,  Bona,  and  all  the  islands  and  rocks  of  this 
obwuioliwere  scattered  over  the  dark  blue  sea  beneath,  that 
^^eb^d  away  towards  the  northern  horizon.  It  is  no 
S99idl  addition  to  the  sul^limiiy  of  this  picture,  to  Look 
dbdwn  fiiom  this  lofty  preeipiloe,  on  a  sea,  of  which  we 
em  vmtk^T  fiiee  the  bpuQdaxy  beneath  us,  nor  heai:  the 
sfttud  ;  and  to  trace  the  white^  yet  saivedy  discernible. 
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sails  of  the  ships  that  are  navigatiiig  the  imier  channel 
and  the  namerons  inlets  by  which  the  distant  line  of 
the  water  is  diversified. 

If  nature  had  made  a  day  on  purpose  for  idle  gentle- 
men and  gulls,  she  could  not  have  made  a  better  one 
than  that  which  enabled  me  to  row  all  round  the  eastern 
shore.  It  requires  some  knowledge  in  the  art  of  walkhg, 
to  cross  a  land  that  is  every  where  furrowed  by  ridges  of 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  depth,  resembling  those  of  a 
stormy  ocean  suddenly  converted  into  stone.  Nearly  all 
the  green  and  cultivated  land  of  Basay  lies  on  the  tops 
of  the  high  eastern  cliffs,  which  are  every  where  covered 
with  scattered  farms,  that  form  a  striking  contrast  to  die 
solitary  brown  waste  of  the  western  coast*  As  we  rowed 
along  beneath  this  lofty  land,  they  appeared  perched 
above  our  heads ;  often  seeming  to  hang  over  the 
deep  below,  like  birds*  nests,  and,  in  some  places,  so 
high  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  from  the  water.  These 
cliffs  reach  from  five  or  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  m 
height,  being  formed  of  beautiful  white  sandstone,  and' 
the  precipices  being  intermixed  with  grassy  slopes  and 
patches,  and  skirted  at  the  foot  by  huge  masses  that  have 
slid  down  from  above,  or  by  piles  of  enormous  fragments, 
heaped  in  all  the  disorder  of  ruin.  The  fiat  forms  of  the 
sandstone  are  fine,  while  they  are  diversified  by  broken 
and  detached  masses,  by  torrents,  green  slopes,  and  dis- 
persed patches  of  brushwood  and  trees.  The  outline  is 
simple  and  g^nd,  varied  by  spires  and  coniealforml, 
rising  like  towers  and  castles  against  the  sky:  and  the 
diversified  ochry  tints  of  the  rock  producing  a  warmth 
and  splendour  of  colour,  finely  contrasted  with  the  deep 
dark  green  of  the  sea  below.  Here  are  quarries,  out  of 
which  cities  might  be  built,  without  making  a  sensible 
impression  on  the  bulk  of  the  cliffs ;  and  could  Rasay 
transport  his  barren  rocks  to  London,  he  would  have  little 
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reason  to  care  for  the  green  fields  he  might  leave  behind. 
Where  these  terminate,  the  land  slopes  down  to  the 
sea ;  intricate,  irregnlar,  and  interspersed  with  rocks,  trees^ 
and  farm-houses;  the  seat  of  that  singular  structure, 
Brochel  Castle.  This  is,  indeed,  the  garden  of  Rasay; 
and  if  the  ancient  seat  of  this  ancient  family  is  neither 
rery  convenient  nor  very  capacious,  it  is  by  much  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  Highland  castles* 
The  wide  bright  sea,  the  distant  mountains  of  the  main- 
land, and  the  long  bold  cliffs  of  Rasay,  with  the  castle 
towering  over  the  scene,  rocky  precipices  rising  out  of 
the  sea,  trees  feathering  down  to  the  very  water's  edge, 
and  little  bays  crowded  by  the  masts,  sails,  nets,  and 
boats  of  the  village,  form  landscapes  not  often  equalled  in 
singularity,  or  exceeded  in  beauty.  This  singular  build- 
ing, the  effect  of  which  is  so  new  and  so  striking,  stands 
on  the  summit  of  an  insulated  rock,  which  rises  itself 
like  a  tower  above  the  green  slope  on  which  it  stands; 
and  the  structure  is  so  contrived,  that  the  walls  and  the 
rock  form  one  continuous  precipice ;  the  outline  and  dis« 
position  of  the  whole  being  in  themselves  highly  pic- 
turesque. It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  strength  of  a  place 
that  could  scarcely  be  assailed  or  mined;  and  the  only 
access  to  it  is  by  single  footsteps  cut  in  the  steep  turfy 
slope,  which,  on  one  side,  leads  to  the  entrance.  Except- 
ing the  roof,  this  building  is  perfectly  entire,  and  might 
be  restored  to  a  habitable  state,  at  a  moderate  expense, 
While  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  ruined 
Brochel  Castle,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  have 
attacked  it  by  fire,  or  rather  by  smoke ;  a  mode  of  assault 
usual  in  former  times,  and  recorded  in  a  well-known 
ballad,  where  the  prisoner  remonstrates  with  those  who 
have  taken  out  the  stone  which  ^  lets  in  the  reek  to  me." 

In  speaking  of  the   Highland  defences  formerly, 
I  took  notice  of  the  general  want  of  flanks;  and  the 
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omission  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  tbe  pHiKffple 
wais  familiar  at  that  age,  and  d^ly  valued  a#  it  was  well 
^nderstgiotd.    It  would  seem  as  if  fifie  Higbland  Cbiefe 
bad  ne^er  tboaght  or  beaard  of  exteoding  tbe  principle 
qf  forliilcation    beyond   tbat   of  tbeir  wild  aqcest^m 
of  Britain  and  Scandinavia;  whose  only  system  seems,. 
with  few  ex4^ept]OBs,  to  have  been  that  by  which  they 
fortified  their  cattle  against  the  wo|f.    Even  tbe  theory 
of  tb^  Flank  is  not  so  new  9s  bas  been  often  supposed  by 
those  who  dnly.l^now  of  it  as  connected  wi^  modem 
fbrtificalion*    Almost  all  the  real  principles  of  this  art 
will  be  Ibund  in  ancient  works  or  ancient  writers ;  allow- 
ing for  tbofiie  modifications  in  the  formst  wbidi  have  been 
necessarily  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of 
new  projectiles  for  the  attack  and  the  defence*    Yegetius 
distinctly  lays  down  both  the  principles  of  the  Fljeink  and 
its  uses.    Babylon,  long  ago»  and  Jerusalem,  somewhat 
latere  were  evidently  fortified  on  this  system.    Even  the 
principle  of  Commands  is  detailed  by  Vitnivius,  where 
the  T^rreplein  of  the  wall,  which  is  crenellated,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  more  elevated  redoubts  and  places  c^  arms 
within  the  town,  in  case  of  an  escalade  and  a  lodgment. 
It  was  from  the  Romans,  that  these  principles  descended  to 
our  ancestors,  and  to  modern  Europe  in  genera] ;  till  tbe 
introduction  of  cannon  produced,  a  little  before  1500^  the 
substitution  of  the  angular  bastioa  for  the  round  or 
square   tower,   and  made   those  otber   additions  a.nd 
changes  which  experience  proved  to  be  useftil  or  ne* 
cessary.    I  remarked  before,  that  the  Fausse  Bray  ilseif, 
was  a  defence  of  the  €iothic  ages ;  and  tbat  tbe  advajised 
Covered  way  occurred  even  in  the  most  ancient  of  our 
field  W4»rks,  the  Vitrified  forts  and  tbe  ordinary  Donea. 
AIT.^ae  facts  serve  to  render  the  imperfection  of  tbe 
Ifigl^nd  fortresses  the  more  remarkable :  particularly 
when  it  is -considered  that  the  condition  of  the  people 
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was  one  of  perpetual  warfare,  aod  that  there  could  have 
hfii^  DO  want  of  qieaps  uuder  a  system  so  military  snd 
so  feudal. 

On  the  day  of  this  expedition,  the  sea  was  one  brpad 
and  placid  mirror.  Not  a  brees^e  ruffled  the  surface^  the 
swi-beams  gleamed  bright  on  the  green  e^npanse,^  and 
^  gentlest  of  waves  nuirmured  along  tbesbores^  like  the 
rippling  stream  of  a  sprip^  day  among  flowery  bajiks 
9nd  green,  meadows.  Halcyons  might;  hiaye  built  tbeir 
nests  on  the  sleeping  waterfb  had  there  been  any  l^dcyons 
given  to  these  vagarieS;,  But  no  ope  thai  has  read  Ho^ 
race,  is  credulous  enough  to  expept  that  the  sea  will/ 
always  be  bright,  that  the  winds  will  always  sleep,  md 
the  waves  be  content,  with  mmvmjwg.  Ta  be  always 
provided  for  the  woist  ^laant,  is  a  maxim  that  will  nc^  be 
wanted  aoy  where  mnch  oftener  than  in  this  land  of 
fftorns,  which,  when  it  smiles,  smiles  but  to  deceive. 
The  following  day  had  risen  bright  and  still  as  the  pre* 
ceding>and  had  tc^mpted  us  to  embark  in  our  smallest 
boat.  Bnt  we  had  scarcely  rowed  a  mile  on  onr  voyage 
to  Portree,  when  it  began  to  blow;  and, in  a  few  minutes, 
the  clouds  were  seen  collecting  over  the  high  lan^  of 
Sky,  boding  no  good.  Having  no  ballast,  we  pulled 
toward  the  island,  in  hopes  of  procuring  some ;  but  we 
found  it  impossible  to  land,  as  the  sea  had  risen  with 
uncommon  rapidity,  and  was  breaking  wildly  all  along 
this  iron  coast.  It  then  became  necessary  to  try  to  fetch 
the  cutter,  as  it  was  now  blowing  a  strong  gale  of  wind. 
9ut  we  could  make  no  way  ahead  with  the  oars,  a  heavy 
awell  carrying  us  to  the  northward;  so  that  there  was 
much  danger  of  our  being  forced  away  to  sea,  in  which 
case  we  should  have  taken  an  eternal  ferewell  of  Sky 
and  all  its  islands.  The  cutter  coyld  no  longer  s^  us, 
owing  to  the  high  and  hollow  sea  that  was  now  breaking 
with  great  violence ;  and  accprdingly  we  s^w  her  4pdg- 
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ing  under  ber  storm  imilsy  many  miles  to  the  southward, 
and  almost  at  a  hopeless  distance.  It  was  equally  im« 
possible  to  attempt  Portree;  as  the  gale  had  rapidly 
increased  to  a  hurricane,  and  the  spray  of  the  sea  was 
now  drifting  oFer  us  in  one  universal  'white  showen  I 
was  right  glad  that  the  Captain's  presence  left  me  no 
longer  responsible  for  a  piece  of  pilotage  that  I  should 
have  been  little  inclined  to  undertake ;  and  which,  it  was 
easy  to  see,  he  thought  quite  enough  for  himself.  There 
is  a  sort  of  consolation,  as  Monsieur  De  Pourceaugnac 
properly  remarks,  in  dying  **  selon  les  regies ;"  it  being 
a  great  comfort  to  the  defunct  to  reflect  that  ^*  les  choses 
etoient  dans  I'ordre :  ^*  and  certainly,  when  a  man  at  a 
helm  begins  to  suspect  that  he  is  likely  to  be  accessary 
to  his  own  drowning,  it  does  not  tend  much  to  steady  his 
eye  or  his  hand ;  particularly  if  he  be  a  landsman :  a 
theory  which  is  every  day  confirmed  by  the  proceedings 
of  sundry  idle  gentlemen  on  sea  coasts,  who  assume  the 
helms  of  their  own  green  and  white  gallant  boats,  as  full 
of  nautical  importance  as  empty  of  all  nautical  judgment. 
Their  fates  are  recorded  in  the  newspapers  of  Plymouth, 
and  Yarmouth,  and  Portsmouth,  and  Sidmonth,  and  of 
all  the  other  mouths  that  are  eternally  gaping  to  swallow 
up  these  learned  personages. 

It  became  absolutely  necessary  to  set  such  sail  as  we 
could  carry,  or  consent  to  drift  away  till  we  reached  the 
Pole ;  if  it  should  so.happen.  Then  would  two  or  three' 
hundred  weight  of  ballast  have  been  gladly  purchased' 
with  as  much  silver;  instead  of  which,  we  had  seven 
carcases  in  a  boat  hot  well  fitted  to  cslrry  more  than  five: 
top-heavy  dogs,  whom  no  power  on  earth  could  keep 
quiet,  and  who,  under  pristence  of  hauling  on  some  tack' 
or  tying  some  point,  were  every  moment  shifting  about 
to  conceal  their  ftight,  endangering  our  lives  at  every 
new  change  <$r  place.    Of  all  ballast,  human  is  the  worst  i 
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unless  it  be  dead ;  so  we  stowed  iiway.  three  of  them  in 
the  bottom  of  tbe  boat,  and  thus  got  into  a  little  better 
trim.    The  roiien,  twice  reefed^  was  set  up  for  a  foresail ; 
and  thus  we  stood  towards  the  cutter,  hoping  at  least  that 
she  might  see  our  sail  sooner  than  she  was  likely  to  dis- 
cover the  huU  of  the  boat.     But  the  wind  was  irregular 
as  it  was'squally ;   and  as,  at  eviery  instant,  we  were  in 
imminent  hazard  of  being  taken  aback,  the  haolyards 
and  sheet  were  in  constant  employment,  and  it  was  seldom 
indeed  that  we  could  keep  the  sail  up  for  a  minute  to- 
gether.   It  was  plain  enough  how  matters  were  likely 
to  go  ere  long ;  as  the  Captain,  who  was  as  bold  a  fellow 
as  ever  swallowed  salt  water,  (not  the  fat  and  fearful  per- 
sonage who  had  been  afraid  of  approaching  within  twenty 
miles  of  St.  Kilda,)  turned  as  green  as  a  leek,  and  began 
to  whistle  with  all  bis  might :  a  symptom,  of  which  I  had 
experienced  the  meaning  on  other  occasions.    I  believe 
he  had  pretty  nearly  arrived  at  the  last  tune  he  was  ever 
likely  to  whistle  in  this  world,  when  we  at  length  saw 
the  cutter's  sails  fill,  and  beheld  her  bearing  down  upon 
us.    We  were  soon  alongside ;  and,  after  some  exertion^ 
caught  a  rope  that  was  thrown  to  us.     Unluckily,  at  this 
very  instant  a  heavy  squall  came,  and  nearly  laid   the 
vessel  on  her  beam  ends  over  us.   ^^  Haul  down  the  peak, 
clew  up  the  tack  of  the  mainsail/'  was  the  cry  on  one 
hand;  /Met  go  the  rope,"   on  the  other:    th^  cutter 
righted ;  but,  in  running  astern,  we  had  a  second  narrow 
escape  from  being  swamped  under  her  counter.    We 
were  much  more  glad  to  drift  away  from  her  than  we 
bad  been  at  her  company :  and,  finding  that  all  prospect 
of  getting  on  board  was  hopeless,  stood  away  for  Portree : 
not  a  little  inclined  to  congratulate  the  Captain  on  the 
success  of  bis  whistle,  when  we  found  ourselves  once 
more  on  board.  After  all,  a  small  boat  bears  a  marvellous 
quantity  of  sea:  provided  she  is  not  swamped  or  overset. 
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I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  forget  bow  the  squalls  blew  down 
from  those  vile  hills  over  Portree  harbo«r ;  or  how  tfa« 
water  blew  up,  tilt  there  was  neither  sky^  nor  laud,  nor 
water,  nor  wind,  nor  any  thibg  to  be  distinguished.  But 
what  is  the  rage,  even  of  a  Sky  hurricane,  on  paper;  words 
**  full  of  sonnd  and  fury,  signifying  nothing/' 

This  Royal  Port,  indebted  to  King  James  for  its 
sounding  title,  forms  a  very  good  harbour;  btit  the  town 
seems  doomed  to  repose  eternally  in  the  cradle  where  it 
was  born.    Otherwise,  it  is  faultless  enough;   only  do 
not  pay  it  a  visit  when  all  sorts  of  cattle  come  to  foe 
bought  and  sold ;  when  born  is  entangled^ in  horn  and 
drover  with  drover,  and  when   the  whisking  of  tails 
threatens  to  fit  you  for  the  one-eyed  society  of  the  copper^ 
coloured  castle.  But  if  there  should  be  any  doubt  in  your 
mind  respecting  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  Islimds, 
come  to  Portree :  it  possesses  a  jail.    To  the  church,  no 
praise  is  due;  and  blame  would  here  be  thrown  away; 
therefore  let  it  rest  in  its  ruins,  till  the  heritors  choose  to 
repair  it  or  build  a  new  one.    That  they  should  not  all 
show  any  very  violent  alacrity  on  this  subject,  is  no 
great  matter  of  marvel;  as,  though  the  lands  of  Rasay 
must  contribute  their  shar^  to  church  and  minister  too^ 
they  are  entitled  to  no  more  of  the  services  of  the  latter^ 
than  they  choose,  first  to  fetch  at  the  risk  of  Iheir  lives, 
and  then  to  carry  home  at  the  same  price,  through  the 
stormy  sea  that  brought  us  here.    You  may  well  iini^ine 
that,  for  six  months  in  the  year,  should  they  even  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  Some  good   doctrines,  they  are  very 
likely  to  lose  them  in  the  passage  home.    This  is,  sen* 
ously  speaking,  an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude  in  the 
islands  in  general.    It  is  often  partially  remedied  by 
stated  visitations  of  the  ministers  of  these  insulated  ma- 
ritime parishes,  or  by  assistants,  or  by  missionaries,  as 
they  are  her«5  called ;  but  why  Rasay  was  to  be  neglected, 
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I  cotdd  not  discorer/  I  could  only  diseover  tbat  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  reasonable  anger  on  the  enbject^  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  church  of  Portree  was  as  we 
found  it. 

The  inn  at  Portree  is  a  laudable  enough  inn ;  but  of 
what  use  is  an  inn  when  you  cannot  get  into  it,  orif^ 
when  in,  it  is  tobe  in  at  a  meeting  of  drovers,  or  of  com'* 
luissioners  of  taxes,  roads,  or  excise*  As  to  the  pciriia^ 
ment  of  drovers,  I  fear  there  is  no  remedy ;  but  in  the 
ordinary  and  less  important  matters  of  life,  I  suspect  thkt 
Montesquieu  is  right ;  and  that  the  parliament  might  as 
Well  be  dispensed  with,  in  these  cases,  as  in  that  of  sun« 
dry  other  parliaments,  councils,  commissions,  sedernnts, 
restries,  boards,  Germanic  bodies,  and  what  not;  be- 
6ani^e,  *^  les  grands  tetes  se  retrecissent,"  provided  there 
should  chance  to  be  any,  and  that  ^  plus  il  y  a  de  rai- 
sonnement,  moins  il  y  a  de  raison/'  It  is  not  the  confra^ 
ternity  and  parliament  of  Portree  drorers  alone  who  may 
say,  <*  Protestando  convenimus,  conveniendo  competimus, 
competendo  consul  imus,  in  confusione  conoludimus,  con^* 
closa  rejicimus,  et  salutem  patriee  consideramus,  p#r 
consilia  lenta,  violenta,  vinolenta/'  A  parliament  is  a 
most  respectable  and  worthy  body ;  and  so  is  an  amateur 
(Orchestra  $  when  the  bows  of  the  dilettantes  are  well 
greased.  ^  Un  grand  talent  pour  le  silence"  is  the  fii«t 
of  qualifications.  So  I  turned  from  the  councils  of  the 
interior  to  those  out  of  doors. 

It  is  wrong  to  tut'n  up  our  noses  at  these  drovers  and 
feeders,  and  farmers,  as  the  inexperienced  are  apt  to  do 
when  they  become  embayed  in  such  an  affair  as  this. 
Have  I  not  liat  over  the  fume  of  tobacco,  and  amid  thd 
steam  of  hot  whisky,  to  listen  to  prices,  and  bone,  and 
breed,  and  ribs,  and  weight,  and  pedigree,  till  I  could 
almost  have  bought  and  sold  a  stot  myself,  purely  out  of 
respect  to  the  dignity  and  antiquity  of  this  science.  And 
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18  it  for  such  as  yoa  and  me  to  crook  our  lip  at  a  chief- 
tain of  five  thousand  a  year,  because  he  drives  his  own 
stirks  to  market,  and  can  trace  the  points  and  consan- 
guinity of  every  bull  at  the  fair.  Did  not  the  Vituli  and 
PorciiandVitelliiand  Tauri  and  Capree  of  ancient  Rome, 
families  high  as  even  Clan  Alpin  or  Clan  CoJla,  spring 
fro  mbullsand  calves  and  hogs  and  goats ;  as  the  Pispnes, 
Lentttii,  Fabii,  and  Cicerones,  derived  their  origin  from 
pease  and  beans.  And  was  not  Romulus  a  shepherd,  and 
David,  and  Diocletian ;  to  say  nothing  of  Endymion  and 
Paris  and  Argus  and  Polyphemus  and  Apollo.  And  there- 
fore I  took  refuge  from  the  Lairds  and  Chiefs  in  the 
opener  element  of  the  fair  itself.  And  then  the  cows  and 
the  queys  and  the  stots  and  the  stirks  began  to  bellow 
and  roar  and  whisk  their  tails,  and  the  sellers  of  cows 
and  the  buyers  of  cows  began  to  compete  for  the  mas- 
tery, and  all  the  town  began  to  look  like  a  stable,  and 
I  had  nothing  to  do  hut  to  leave  them  to  poke  about  their 
horns,  and  bellow  down  the  Highland  drovers,  if  they 
could,  or  remain  to  be  daubed  by  the  whisking  of  cows' 
tails  in  Portree  myself. 

It  is  hard  to  escape  thus  free  from  the  perils  of  the 
waters,  only  to  fall  into  perils  by  land.  And  therefore  I 
took  refuge  among  the  tenants  of  the  church-yard,  trusting 
that  the  spirit  of  pugnacity  had,  there  at  least,  yielded  at 
last  to  the  great  King  of  peace.  But  if  the  dead  were  as 
them  that  sleep,  assuredly  the  pugnacious  spirit  of  the 
living  Highlander  was  not  yet  extinct  in  Portree  chwch- 
yard.  Nor  is  it  sleeping  among  this  race.  They  seem  quite 
as  <<fM^i/bi«»"  as  in  the  days  recorded  by  Herodian.  *  In  the 
good  old  times,  no  meeting  of  these  idle  worthies  ever 
took  place  without  terminating  in. a  battle;  no  matter 
whether  it  was  a  wedding,  a  funeral,  or  a  merry-making. 
I  say  wrong :  in  the  latter  case,  a  special  provision  against 
war,  was  sometimes  made  by  each  man's  sticking  his  naked 
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dirk  in  the  coiivivkl  board  beside  bim ;  a  pacific  feast* 
which,  by  a  iigore  ef  speech  well  known  to  g^mmarians, 
was  called  the  feast  of  knives.  All  other  congregations 
were  attended  by  a  rabble  of  boys,  who  used  to  collect  to 
see  the  sport ;  as,  in  our  degenerate  days,  they  throng  to 
witness  the  milk  and  water  issue  of  a  boxing  match.  It 
is  still  amusing  to  listen  to  the  coolness  with  which  they 
lalk  of  some  of  these  adventures.  When  I  was  walking 
with  John  Mac  Intyre  in  Glen  Tilt,  on  an  occasion  I  f<^« 
merly  mentioned,  and  had  asked  the  English  name  of 
Alt  na  marag,  I  was  informed  that  it  was  the  Pudding 
burn ;  because  it  was  there  they  had  ^  let  his  puddings 
out.*'  Let  his  puddings  out !  a  matter,  apparently,  of  as 
iniich  indifference,  as  if  they  had  been  stuffed  with  oat- 
Meal  and  worn  in  his  pocket.  But  to  return  to  Portree, 
for  what  the  meeting  met,  I  do  not  know;  but  as  no  cause 
of  dissention  arose  naturally  out  of  the  case,  one  man 
thought  fit  to  draw  the  line  that  was  to  ascertain  his  own 
grave;  now,  or  hereafter,  as  it  might  happen ;  a  mode  of 
acquiring  property  not  provided  for  by  Grotius  or  YatteL 
This  declaratory  act  was  soon  followed  by  similar  ones  on 
the  part  of  his  neighbours ;  and  whether  there  were  more 
men  than  graves,  that  it  was  ground  ^*  on  which  the 
numbers  could  not  try  the  cause,"  or  whether  the  situa- 
tion of  some  of  these  ^eventual  freeholds  was  more  sunny, 
or  the  g^rass  which  they  produced  more  fresh  than  that 
of  others,  so  it  was,  that  they  went  together  by  ears  for 
possession  which  would  not  have  been  long  visionary  in 
the  days  of  the  Glymore  and  Skian.  To  have  esta- 
blished an  inoontrovertible  right  of  seisin  and  occupation, 
could  hare  offered  little  consolation  to  the  victor ;  unless 
indeed,  glory,  living,  as  the  rhymes  have  it^  in  story,  was 
to  ccwpensate  him  for  adding  his  own  carcase  to  the  keep 
of  mwre  valuable  dust,,  which  he  was  thus  ambitious  of  ' 
enjoying  in  posthumous  and  eventual  security.    Nations , 
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who  bare  be^^n  fopIUbly  accused  <^  warring  withoat 
wants,  or  of  waqtkig  i^asons  for  wpir,  migbt  take  a  hint 
from  the. battle  pf  Portree:  wh^r^  subjects  like  Nootka 
Sound  are  pot  attainable,  or  when  th^  hav^  exhauste4 
all  the  mptives  which  Swift  has  so  kindly  offered  tb^in* 

9otas  I  have  now  brought  ypn  to  npir  lands,  it  i^but 
right,  according  to  the  laudable  rule  of  travellers,  to  give 
yo9  a  geographical  descriptipik  of  Sky.  If  it  ip  as  lively 
as  Mr*  Guthrie's,  you  cappo^  complain.  This  first  pf  the 
Scottish  inlands,  is  about  forty-five  mil^  in  length,  with 
a  mean  breadth  of  fifteen ;  and  therefore,  is  as  large  ^ 
many  an  English  county ;  but  it  is  so  indented  by  seg 
lochs  as  tp  hare  a  far  less  superficial  area  thpn  those  di? 
mensions  would  give.  There  is  scarcejy,  ipdeed,  a  poiilt 
in  it  tbit  is  five  miles  froip  the  sea,  on  some  quarter  or 
other.  As  it  is  scarcely  a  musket-shot  from  the  maiolandt 
at  the  Kyle  Rich,  nn  expedition  to  Sky  is  not  d*  tba 
formidable  or  romantic  <;haracter  which  is  eommonl^aap-t 
posed*  The  Cockneys  indeed^  must  imagine  it  placedi 
90  ono  knows  where  $  in  the  eloudft,  perhaps,  from  its 
nanie ;  since,  accosting  a  friend  at  a  review  in  Hyde  PnA; 
not  very  long  ^go,  who  had  just  arrived  from  it,  the  pert* 
sons  around  begim  to  examine  him  from  head  to  foot; 
expecting,  possibly,  that  he  wore  his  head'under  bjaann« 
and  had  a  trap-door  in  bis  stomach,  like  the  iuhahitants 
of  the  dog-star. 

The  first  impression  which  a  stranger  feels  on  Ifmding  in 
this  island,  is  that  of  a  savage,  bare,  brown,  hideous  land^ 
cold,  cheerless,  aivd  deserted.;  without  even  the  attraction 
of  grand  or  picturesque  feaitures.  First  impressions  of 
this  kiqd  are  seldom  so  false;  as  it  contains  great  va* 
riety  of  beauty,  and,  in  scenes  of  romantic  grandeimr, 
yields  to  no  land.  Though  a  mountainous  eounlry,  it 
presents  a  considerable  diversity,  both  of  elevation  and 
character ;.  yet  it  possesses  no  level  grround,  except 
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the  pli^in  of  Kiiimliry  in  tbe  iiorthf  3^4  a  snail  tract  at 
Riacadale. 

Giamicb,  near  Sconser,  and  Ben  na  Cailich»  dear 
Broadibrd^  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  tbe  cen** 
'Iral  mountains,  wbidh  all  rise  to  between  2000  and  9000 
feet.  The  forms  are,  in  general,  conical,  or  tamely 
rounded,  and  disagr^ably  distinct ;  as  if  so  many  in^ 
dependent  btfls  bad  been  jumbled  together :  nor  iit  there 
anj  rOg^ednesB  of  outline,  or  depth  of  precipice,  to  vary 
the  general  insipidity.  Tbe  peculiar  shapes  of  these 
Dumntkiiiis  arise  from  tbe  «ame  cause  as  their  cheerless 
aspect  of  barrenness;  tbe  mouldering  rocks  of  the  suln- 
nit  descending  along  their  sides  in  streams,  and  often 
coVe? itig  the  whole  declivities  with  obe  continuous  coat 
of  stones  and  gravel.  Of  a  few,  tbe  colour  of  this  rubbish 
B  grey;  but,  throughout  the  greater  part,  it  is  of  a  red- 
dish'^brown;  adding  ranch  to  the  desolate  and  disagree** 
able  eflTect  of  the  whole.  Another  group,  varied  by- 
ravines  and  precipices,  covered  with  scattered  woodsy 
and  of  a  very  picturesque  character,  occupies  the  division: 
nearest  to  the  mainland,  ranging  to  2800  feet  in  height. 
But  tbe  highest  group,  imb  weH  as  the  most  rugged,  is 
that  to  the  south,  iiicluding  the  Guchullin  hills  and 
Bfaven ;  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  its  dark, 
leaden,  and  stormy  colour ;  a  hue  which  it  retains  even 
in  sun-«hine  and  a  clear  sky.  The  ridge  from:  Portree* 
nortbw«urd,  is  also  mountainous;  but  although  as  li%|b  as 
the  balls  of  tbe  Kyle,  it  does  not  produce  the  sauie  effect/ 
on  account  of  its  nearly  unbroken  continuity. 

Tbe  remainder  of  the  island,,  with  few  exceptions,  is^ 
a  hilly  moorland,  generally  of  an  elevation  ranging  from 
500  to  1000  feet,  barren,  brown,  and  rugged.  The  pro-^ 
itiontory  of  Sleat  possesses  tbe  most  of  this  rude  charac- 
ter. It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  dispoi^ition,« 
tbat  the  far  greater  portion  of  Sky  should  be  allotted  to 
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pasture;  nor  is  there«  perhaps, any  where  in  Scotland^  fii 
the  same  space,  so  large  a  proportion  of  land  utterly 
without  Talue.  Cattle  form  the  misiin  object  of  pastur- 
age; and  those  of  this  island  are  noted  for  their  good 
qualities.  The  usual  system  of  Highland  agriculture  is 
pursued  in  the  lands  that  admit  of  it ;  and  these,  are 
found  only  along  the  sea-shores ;  the  largest  arable  dis* 
tricts  being  the  shores  of  Sleat  and  Bracadale,  and  th^ 
of  Loch  Snizort;  in  which  lies  the  plain  of  Kilmuir, 
emphatically  called  the  granary  of  Sky.  Elevation,  ex-f 
posure,  drainage,  and  the  like  collateral  circumstances^ 
influence  the  rural  economy  of  this  island;  much  more 
than  the  soil,  which  is  almost  every  where  of  the  finest 
quality.  Many  districts  are  calcareous;  but  the  far 
greater  portion,  nine-tenths  perhaps  of  the  island,  are  €S 
a  trap  soil,  equal  to  the  best  parts  of  Fife.  The  greater 
part  of  this,  however,  is  suffocated  either  by  peat  ot  by 
stones,  or  else  is  swampy  and  rocky,  or  is  exposed  in  such  a 
manner  to  the  winds  and  rains  of  this  most  stormy  dimale, 
as  to  have  all  its  fundamental  good  qualities  defeated. 

There  is  an  excellent  new  road  from  Armadale  to 
Dunvegan  and  to  the  Kyle  Rich,  which  lays  open  the 
chief  part  of  Sky ;  and  there  are  other  good  country 
roads,  which  render  all  the.  most  important  communica- 
tions sufficiently  easy.  Thus  far  this  island  possesses 
great  advantages  over  Mull.  Kelp  is  manufactured  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  but  chiefly  on  the  east  coast,  and 
in  the  loctis ;  as  the  western  and  northern  sides  are 
formed  of  high  cliffs,  and  exposed  to  heavy  seas«  As  is 
the  case  elsewhere  on  the  western  coast,  the  population 
itself  is  perfectly  maritime ;  as  there  is  scarcely  a  house 
that  i^  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea.  It  is  thus  that 
the  country  appears  a  desert  on  a  superficial  view; 
though  peopled  as  highly  as  it  will  bear.  Of  the  only 
foiir  proprietors,  Lord  Macdonald  possesses  nearly  three- 
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fimrthB  of  the  island ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Stra- 
Aaird,  belonging  to  Macaliater,  and  an  estate  belonging 
to  Sasay^  the  remainder  is  the  property  of  Macleod. 

The  coast-tine  of  Sky  is  almost  every  where  rocky, 
and,  very  commonly,  rade  and  wild.  From  Strathaird, 
all  the  way  roand  by  the  west  to  Portree,  it  is,  with  a  few 
exceptions  in  the  lochs,  a  continued  range  of  cliffs,  often 
rising  to  three,  four,  or  even  to  six  hundred  feet ;  iii  a 
few  cases,  exceeding  even  this  height.  The  remainder  is 
rarelj-  very  high;  bat  it  is  every  where  rocky,  and -in- 
terspersed with  headlands  and  small  bays  or  sinuosities. 
The  rivers  are  of  no  note ;  and,  excepting  Comisk,  Loch 
Ci'eicfa,  and  Loch  Colmkill,  there  are  no  lakes  that  de- 
serve a  much  higher  name  than  pools.  Loch  na  Caplich 
is  the  only  one  of  those  that  is  worthy  of  notice ;  and  it  is 
rendered  so  by  containing  that  rare  plant  the  Eriocaulon, 
known,  as  a  British  plant,  here  only,  till  I  found  it  in  Coll. 
The  north-east  coast,  from  Portree,  is  a  perfect  store- 
house of  geology.  It  is  not  very  good  seamanship,  I  ad- 
mit, to  put  all  the  ballast  in  one  boat  and  all  the  sail 
in  another;  but  having  nearly  foundered  under  the  weight 
of  my  last  literary  and  scientific  cargo,  I  have  determined 
to  throw  all  the  lumber  overboard  now,  and  to  carry  all 
the  sail  I  can.  Perhaps  you  may  think  me  overmasted, 
and  in  want  of  a  reef  now  and  then ;  and  I  will  therefore 
throw  you  in  a  hundred  weight  of  ballast  at  present,  as  a 
great  favour. 

I  made  the  proper  apology  to  "  the  ladies  **  for  this 
breach  of  contract,  before.  It  is  impossible  that  you  can 
have  described  the  view  of  Edinburgh  from  Salisbury 
Craig  as  you  have  done,  without  having  heard  more  than 
enough  of  floetz  trap  and  formations  and  junctions  and 
Huttonians  and  Wernerians.  More  than  enough — the 
least  is  too  much ;  and  if  you  have  not  heard  all  this, 
so  much  the  better  for  you,  Sir  Walter.    It  must  be 
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mwrelloualy  intricate,  that  same  Salisbiury  CJraig;  for  I 
rfBDiember^  Sir  Waiter,  leaving  cdHege  with  th^  miU 
ringing  in  my  ears,  and  returning  twenty-^tvo  years  after,t 
to  pick  up  the  thread  of  the  argumeiit  exiictly  where  I 
hud  dropt  it,  as  the  mail  eoachmwi  blew  the  horn,  thai 
tore  rae  from  the  land  of  cake»  and  mefaphysics.    I  fclt 
like  Jobson  after  his  night's  adTcnture,  as  if  I  had  awoke 
just  where  I  fell  asleep ;  and  when  convinced  by  4e 
senescence  of  some  of  the  argumentators^  Aat  tkne  had 
marched  on  for  twenty-two  years*  and  left  them  just  at  the 
efme  point  of  the  argument,  could  <mly  say  to  myself  as 
the  deiril  did  when  he  revisited  Spain,  '*  Pardi,  ye  »^ 
connois  bien;  on  n'a  riea  chang6  depuis  ipic  jc  Fai 
qoitt^."    The  sequel  is,  thai,  on  this  saiii6  north-«rt 
coast  of  Sky,  there  is  more  knowledge  to  be  gained, 
without  any  argument  at  all,  in  twenty-two  minutes,  than 
in  those  twenty-two  years  of  Huttonian  disputation.   Pre- 
suming, at  the  same  time,  that  Ac  spectators  can  see  out 
of  their  own  eyes.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  variety,  the 
extent,  arid  the  number  of  these  appearances,  demon- 
strating the  identity  between  trap  and  the  produce  of  vol- 
canoes ;  nor  can  any  thing  excel  them  in  perfection  of 
display.     The  strata^  which  belong  to  a  peculiar  coal 
series,  are  broken,  bent,  and  entangled  in  the  trap  rock, 
in  a  thousand  ways;  any  one  of  which  would  be  sufi^ 
cient  to  demonstrate  the  whole  theory  of  trap,  except  to 
those  gentlemen  of  overpowering  intellects,  who  have 
studied  at  Freyberg  and  settled  with  theittselves,  that 
«Si  non  fecisset  Papam  infallibilem,  non  fuisset  discre- 
tus,"    And  now,  if  you  please,  we  shall  proceed  t0  other 
matters. 

This  tremendous  wall  rises  abruptly  out  of  the  water, 
for  fifteen  straight  miles,  blc^ck  and  perpendicular,  to.  the 
height  of  500  feet  and  more.  The  long  quiet  swell  ran 
foaming  over  the  flat  edges,  of  lin^ie^tone,  risiqghigh  qver 
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dMfti,  mtd  breddof  ugainst  Aediflb  wifb  a  fbry  little 
MP^«eted  from  hs  feiek  of  captiirttthig  bul  tf eai^omi  ki» 
iMiceiiee^.  But,  weH  practised  oa  tbese  sbbrefl,  We  dDti- 
irived  td  fend  whererer  we  Wished  :sacb  it  is,  bdMly  to 
dare,  what  eertaiiriy  was  never  dared  before  by  the  boat^ 
tten  of  Sky*  Even  at  a  small  dibtAnce,  the  whol4  seems 
dmt  Miform  dark  wait  which  it  pr^i^tits  to  vessels  niavi^ 
^ttng  the  Sound ;  but,  on  a  nearer  examinVtidn,  it  is  fall 
6f  vtnriefy,  and^  crowded  with  an  en^Htess  snceession  of 
magnifieettt  and  pictaresqne  seenes.  The  high  ditk^ 
which'  appear  to  overhang  the  water,  are  oceasiondly 
found  retiring  into  the  interior,  separated  fi^m  the  sea 
by  green  and  grassy  slopes.  Stages  of  elilfs,  in  sueees* 
sion,  occnt  in  some  places,  where  all,  at  first,  appeared 
perpendiiiolar :  at  one  of  two  points,  gentle  descents, 
and  gnllies  of  diflferent  forms,  lead  down  to  the  water's 
.ed|^e;  and  where  the  mnral  Knewas  theught  to  be  uni- 
formly extended)  it  is  found  broken  into  deep  recesses 
and  dark  bays,  separated  by  far  projecting  points,  and  di- 
versified by  huge  irregular  rocks,of  the  most  picturesque 
forms.  It  is  at  the  cascade  of  Holme  that  these  charac- 
teiB  beoome  first  perceptible  ;  but  from  Ru  na  Braddan 
northwards,  almost  every  point  is  as  various  as  it  is  strik- 
ing and  unexpected.  This  waterfall  is  rather  grand  and 
rudC)  from  its  heighti  rapidity,  and  ruggedness,  than 
r%idiy  picturesque* 

But  tbe  scenery  of  the  Storr,  which  lies  above,  is  such  as 
to  aton^for  any  deficiency  of  that  nature  on  the  sea  shore. 
This  is  the  highest  point  of  the  northern  ridge  of  Sky. 
Toward  the  -  east,  it  presents  a  range  of  lofty  inland 
difii^  broken  into  irregular  shapes,  and  mlany  hundred 
feet  in  height.  While  the  feces  of  these  are  marked  by 
prdjei^ions  and  recesses,  the  outline  on  the  sky  is  equally 
irregidar  and  pietliresque.  Below,  on  the  declivity  of  tbe 
hill,  stand  detctched  parts,  once  united  to  the  parent  pre- 
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dpice,  but  loDg  since  separated  by  tbe  it^ttfies  of  fw6; 
Tbose  immeDse  masses  of  rock  assume  the  yarkms  shapes 
ofpinoacles  and  towers;  and,  being  irregolarly placed, 
fbrm  numerous  striking  combinations  .with  the  clifis  by 
which  they  are  backed,  and  with  the  more  distant  scenery* 
Entangled  among  them,  you  may  wander  asinalabyrinthctf 
gigantic  buildings;  catching,  at  different  points,  glimpses 
of  the  blue  sea  far  below,  of  the  distant  islands,  and  of 
the  misty  mountains  of  the  mainland.    Often,  when  the 
clouds  sailed  along,  and  rested  on  the  high  point  of  the 
Storr,  the  forms  of  walls,  turrets,  and  spires,  were  seen 
emerging  from  the  driving  mist,  as  a  casual  breeze  arose ; 
while  again,  as  the  summits  became  entangled  in  the 
drift,  they  seemed  to  rise  to  unknown  and  imaginary 
heights,  like  the  visionary  architecture  of  the  supernatu- 
ral inhabitants  of  the  clouds.    Of  those  detached  masses, 
the  pinnacle  called  the  Pote  Storr  is  by  far  the  most  re* 
markable;  rising  to  a  height  estimated  at  160  feet,  and, 
but  for  a  slight  degree  of  curvature,  resembling  in  its 
proportions  a  steeple  of  Gothic  architecture*   The  effect 
of  this  insulated  rock  is  very  striking :  no  less  from  its 
height,  its  independence,  and  the  elegance  of  its  form, 
than  from  the  combinations  which  it  produces  with  the 
surrounding  scenery,  to  the  wild  and  gigantic  architec- 
tural character  of  which  it  is  so  admirably  adapted*    It 
forms  a  sea-mark  on  this  coast,  well  known  to  mariners. 
It  might  have  formed  a  splendid  Monolith  for  the  wor« 
ship  of  Hindostan,    It  is  lucky  that  Toland  had  never 
heard  of  it.    The  whole  of  these  cliffs  produce  abundant 
and  brilliant  specimens  of  minerals  highly  esteemed  by 
mineralogists;  and,  most  particularly,  of  Chabasite,  with 
which  they  are  absolutely  filled* 

To  the  north  of  Ru  na  Braddan,  the  cliffs  are  frequently 
columnar,  and  often  extend  in  long  ranges  for  many 
miles,  with  an  air  of  architectural  r^olarity  as  perfect  in 
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ite  i^eDeml  effbot,  if  not  actnally  a«  complete  :in  Ihe  de» 
laib/ai  the  difis  of  Staffa.  The  altiiode  oontidae^  much 
Ae  »aaie,  seldoiii  if  erer  falling  below  300  feet;  and 
tiiiiSy  with  the  same  regularity  as  that  far-famed  klaiidy 
{HToducing  a  natural  ieurchitectare  of  six  times  the  dia^n* 
sions.  Of  all  the  hiAerto  unexplored  scenery  of  the 
Western  Islandsi  there  is  little  to  be  compared  to  this 
coast.  In  Staffa,  if  the  load  above  the  pillars  produces, 
in  Some  respects,  a  good  effect,  it  also  gives  an  air  of 
weight  and  lumpishness  to  the  general  outline*  Here, 
Aere  is  no  superincumbent  load  ;  >  and  the  pillars,  as  they 
rise,  are  projected  on  the  sky :  thus  producing  great  lighU 
ness  of  effect,  as  well  as  an  endless  diversity  of  elegance 
in  the  outline.  Frequently  they  terminate  upwards  in% 
pinnacles,  either  simple,  or  grouped :  the  forms  of  these 
sometimes  reseofibling  those  of  the  analogous  objects  in  the 
most  florid  variety,  or  the  Tudor  style  of  Gothic  architec* 
ture  ;  at  others,  those  of  the  single  spires  that  bristle  upon, 
and  lighten  the  outline  of  some  of  the  finest  foreign  models 
of  an  earlier  and  better  age.  From  the  combinations  of 
these  delicate  outlines,  and  their  continuity  with  the 
prolonged  narrow  and  grouped  columns  below,  the  imi-* 
tation  of  the  Gothic  style  is  far  more  perfect  than  is  that 
of  a  Greek  style  in  the  arrangements  of  Staffa;  which, 
afiter  all,  is  more  matter  of  fancy  than  reality.  To  add  to 
the  intricacy  which  every  where  occurs,  in  consequence 
of  deep  recesses,  projecting  points,  and  of  the  irre- 
gular and  varied  groupings  of  the  columns,  parts  are 
occasionally  seen,  more  or  less  perfectly  detached  from 
the  general  mass ;  contributing  much  to  the  lightness  and 
elegance  of  the  ^ect,  and  removing  that  weight  which 
would  otherwise  arise  from  a  continuous  solid  colon- 
nade. Where  this  occurrence  takes  place  high  up  in  the 
clifis,  it  produces,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  that  ease 
of  des%n  which  is  also  the  result  of  the ,  tefminating 
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pinnades :  vhev  it  i*  oonf indad^  m  Mi  sametimet  ki  •rm 
tatlM  feotof  die  diib,  those  detHched  groaps  a»d  siagk 
cokimiis  resemble  the  remains  ef  seme  nnaeil  portioe^ 
This  is  a  feature  which  ocoars  no  where  ehe  sinengf  dw 
eDlooMiar  arrangemeiit*  in  the  islands^  and  which  cohfets 
a  peoiiliar  and  distinct  diaracter  on-  the  scenery  here;  In 
ene  ptaec)  a  granp  ef  this  nature  commences  below  by  a 
daslsreCpiMare,  faraiifaiiced  in  fiice  of  thtfroliff;. their 
ftadsber  dimioishiB^  in  soosesMMi  as  they  rise»  till  the 
mass  termiiiatesy  at  the  beighC  of  900  feet  or  mtote^  la  a 
single  cdlmiin;  the  whole  prodaoittga  beantifnl  pjrami- 
did  and  intricate  object^  a  gigantie  pimiacle  rather  than 
an  obelidc)  frem  which  eren  the  feHility  of  the  ancient 
eoctesiastieal  architects  might  hare  derived  valttable 
himsi  I»  anoAsr  plaoey  a  iat  g;roup  of  similar  c^ 
himns  stands  advanced  in  fece  of  the  difivat  a  cons»- 
deraUe  distance  ^  pvesenttngSy  in  ^artioular  positionsrita 
narrow  edge  against  the  sky^  and  looking  as  if  the  ar- 
^^iteet  had  swddenly  stoppad  in  the  execution  of  sobm 
portico  or  colonnade  of  gigantic  dimensions. 

I  have  so  liberally  blamed  these  who  have  seeu  re^ 
semblances  to  Greek  arrhitectwre  where  it  does  not  exists 
that  I  enght  to*  be  safe  in  pointing  it  out  where  it 
.does.  That  is  the  ease  here,  throughout  oiiie  conddev- 
aMe  space,  where^  two  classes  of  rock  cowe  into  view. 
The cokmmair racks,  I  needscarodly  say,  bek>ng  to  the 
trap  family^  aa  aMnemiog^stB  call  it;  or,  as  the  vulgar 
do»  to  basnkr  T^  do  stvidt  justke  to  all  parties^  they  are 
formed  of  augit^rock^  But  Ais great nmsaliesaboveafiUD- 
c^ssioa  of  hmzontal  ^strata,  consisting  of  Ksaestone  clHeflyv 
of  different  degrees  of  faavdoess^  and-  differing  in  thick^ 
nesB.  Aa  the  seaatiaeks  thoao' ttncq uslly  yielding  mate^ 
rials,  they  become  marked,  so  as  to-  resemble  courses  of 
nMsonry;  not  unfrequently  also  putting  on  the  appear- 
aaee  of  stmrs  or  of  huge  mouldings*    Thus  there  hre 
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produced  borizoDtal  basements  from  which  the  colamns 
rise  immediately ;  the  contrast  being  as  striking  as  the 
whole  is  an  accurate  imitation  of  architecture.  Atone 
particular  point,  where  a  group  of  columns  thus  stands 
on  a  substruction  of  this  kind^  forming  a  semicircolar 
mass,  the  general  effect,  as  well  as  the  proportions,  are 
such  as  to  convey  a  most  lively  representation  of  a  Greek 
temple ;  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  Sybil  at  Tivoli, 
supposing  the  intercotumniations  to  be  filled  with  co- 
lumMi,  and  the  cornice  reaioi^d.  The  day^  was*  most  fa* 
towaUe  for  the  oibftt ;  ihe  obliqsnty  of  the  aiid<^ay  sim 
threw  Ike  most  adrantageous  lights  ^tt  every  olrfect; 
eivlcfaing  the  prominent  parts,  at  times,  at  others  shinnig 
Ml  on  some  bnoad  eolonnad^  whtek  was  agaii^sapportedl 
by  a  deep  mass  of  shadow,  interspersed  with  all  the  half 
tints  and  refleetions  that  ^rose  fram  theirregalantievof 
the  nx&ks  and  the  bviHiancy  of  the  sea  below. 

A  cascade,  which  falls  over  these  cliffii  between  Bn 
na  Braddan  andl  Ftadda,fertii8  an  extraordinaryspectacl^ 
and  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  Ais  country*  It  is  more 
striking  than  picturesque ;  aa  the  river  which  produeea 
it  starts  immediately  from  the  top  of  Ae  columnar  eliflr, 
which  is  about  90Q  feethigh ;  being  projected  in^  a  single 
spout  into  the  sea,  far  from  the  base  of  the  rocks.  As  it 
boils  and  foams  bdow,  a  boat  can  pass  behind  it,  and 
permit  us  to  admire  the  noise  and  tmj  of  the  falling  tor- 
rent, untouched*  It  b  not  likely  that  much  of  it  reaches 
Ae  sea,  when  the  wind  blows  here  as  it  knows  well  how 
to  blow  in  Sky. 

The  Altavig  islands  are  flat,  and  afford  nothing  in- 
terestiog«  In  Martin's  time,  there  was  a  chapel  on  the 
greater  Altavig,  dedicated  to  St.  Turos;  but  I  could  not 
find  even  its  ruins.  In  the  mean  time  the  summer  day 
had  advanced  to  evening  before  we  were  well  aware,  and 
compelled  us  to  bear  up  for  Rona. 
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In  a  former  expedition  to  RoDa^  I  had  discovered  the 
insufficiency  of  Bine  Bay,  and  Mackenzie's  chart  seemed 
to  promise  little  resource  in  the  other  three  harbours  laid 
down  on  the  west  side  of  this  island.  But,  with  all  his 
merits,  I  had  long  discovered  that  he  was  not  to  be  de- 
pended on  as  a  guide  for  all  the  Western  Isles:  either  for 
good  or  evil.  His  survey  of  Orkney  is  excellent ;  but  it  is 
abundantly  plain  that  he  had  taken  a  very  large  part  of  the 
western  coast,and  of  the  islands  also,  on  trust  or  report.  A 
glaring  instance  of  this  occurs  near  Rasay,  where  he  has 
omitted  a  most  dangerous  sunk  rock,  lying  exacdy  in 
the  middle  of  this  frequented  passage,  and  not  much 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  very  bouse  in  which  he  resided 
three  weeks.  The  excellence  of  some  parts  of  his  work, 
and  the  deserved  weight  of  his  general  character  as  a 
surveyor,  thus  become,  in  themselves,  an  evil,  and  a  trap 
for  the  unwary.  Were  it  the  fashion  to  care  as  much 
about  the  hydrography  of  our  own  coasti^,  as  about  those 
of  New  South  Shetland,  I  know  not  that  a  much  better 
thing  could  be  dooe  in  this  department,  than  to  revise 
Mackenzie's  work ;  while  two  or  three^ummers  well  em- 
ployed, would  amend  what  is  erroneous,  and  supply  what 
is  wanting.  Having  navigated  every  coast*  and  entered 
every  harbour  laid  down  in  it,  chart  in  hand,  yon  see  I 
^laim  the  privilege  of  speaking  **  ex  cathedra'^  on  (bis 
pilotage. 
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Why  tbk  bay  should  be  called  Blue,  I  do  not  kiiow^ 
since,  like  most  bays,  it  is  of  no  colour  at  all,  or  just  ot 
the  chameleon  hae  which  it  pleases  the  elements  for  the 
day  to  allot  to  it.  But  the  Highlanders  do  not  seem,  witb 
all  the  copiousness  of  their  language^  tp  have  abounded 
in  terms  for  colours*  When  I  was  in  Sutherland,  on  one 
blessed  expedition,  my  horses  became  wrecked :  one  of 
them  having  foundered  in  a  bog,  and  the  other  having 
lost  his  sheathing  on  the  rocks.  I  was  consoled  by  the 
guide,  who  assured  me  that  we  should  find  *<  the  Blue. 
lKH»e"  to-morrpw.  But  his  conspicuity  was  not  the  con*- 
sequence  of  his  colour,  as  I  at  first  supposed ;  it  was  that 
of  his  solitary .  reign,  being  the  only  horse  which  the 
country  contained  for  seventy  miles.  He  might  have 
been  translated  into  green  as  well  as  blue ;  since  the 
same  term,  glas,  serves  for  all ;  but  as  my  memorandum 
book  had  a  green-  morocco  cover,  the  guide's  kno,wledge 
of  colours  had  probably  suggested  that  this  translation 
would. not  succeed.  But,  after  all,  we  need  not  dis- 
pute with  Donald  about  his  system  of  colourin^^,  since 
x^fo$  seems  to  have  been  as  accommodating  a  colour  as 
glas.  Green  seems  indeed  to  have  puzzled  better  men 
than  the  Greeks  and  the  Highlanders ;  since  the  Heralds,, 
of  whose  divine  science  it  is  so  important  a  branch,  have 
ascertained,  according  to  Gwillim,  that  it  consists  of 
**  more  purple  and  less  black."  This  is  better  still  than 
the  '^perso''  of  Dante  and  the  ^*  purpureus"  of  his  teachers, 
which  have  so  gravelled  the  commentators,  and  which, 
if  you  please,  we  will  permit  them  to  settle,  together  with 
the  green  of  Gwillim,  and  the  real  colouring  of  Duncan 
Bforison's  blue  horse. 

Ip  running  down  the  shore,  we  discovered  what 
looked  like  the  Archasig  Hirm  of  the  chart;  although 
lying  abput  the  middle  of  the  island,  whereas  he  has  laid 
it  down  at  the  north  end.     His  draught  of  it  proved 
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equally  ooAj^ctonil,  and  we  found  it  a  beauti^irT  dtid  spa- 
cious bajy  wkh  deep  waiter  and  good  clean  ground,  per- 
fectly land-locked  by  a  small  island  by  which  it  is  covered,' 
and  baTing  a  douUe  entrance.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
accessible  and  secure  harbours  on  this  coast,  and  is  so 
peculiarly  convenient  for  vessels  making  this  passage  in 
short  days,  when  there  is  no  other  anchorage  nearer  than 
Portree,  or  for  those  going  round  Sky,  that  it  well  deserves 
to  be  better  known.  That  it  was  known  to  some  of  the 
coasting  vessels,  we  soon  discovered  •  as  we  had  not  long 
dropped  our  anchor  when  there  came  in,  by  the  north 
entrance,  a  vessel  loaded  with  deals  from  Norway.  'SlMr 
was  a  large  ill-found  sToop,  and.  seemed  wafCer-ld^ged 
and  in  distress,  her  gunwale  being  near  the  watcnr^s  ed^# 
But,  on  going  on  board,  we  found  this  was  a  piece  o# 
Irish  economy.  She  was  navigated  by  three  as  perfect 
Paddies  as  I  ever  saw,  who  had  brought  her  on,  thus  far, 
from  Norway,  in  this  condition,  determined  that  she  should 
carry  double ;  as,  whatever  else  might  happen,  she  cotfld* 
not  sink.  If  she  was  in  the  habit  of  making  trips  of 
this  kind,  assuredly  her  crew  was  not  born  to  be  drownedv 
It  IS  probable  that  this  rerj  harbour  is  Dean  Monro's . 
•*  haven  for  Heiland  galeys  ;**  •  the  same  havein  being 
guyed  for  fostering  of  theives,  ruggers,  and  reivars,  till  a 
nail,  upon  the  peilltng  and  spulzeing  of  ponre  pepill/^ 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  Dean's  authority  in' 
a  point  of  this  kind ;  though,  as  I  have  already  satid,  his 
book  is  a  very  meagre  and  incorrect  performance.  In 
his  geography,  he  jumps  from  Lismore  to  Isia,  and  from 
Sky  to  Barra  Head,  and  then  to  Pol  Ewe.  His  informa- 
tion is  as  scanty  as  it  is  inaccurate  and  ill'arrang^ ;  and 
did  he  not  assert  the  fact,  we  might  almost  doubt  that  he 
had  visited  the  Islands.  He  describes  iona,  certainly  not 
like  a  man  who  had  seen  it :  and  though  this  ought  to  have 
formed  a  main  object  of  his  pursuit,  if  any  thing  did,  he 
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0¥eilwk>  ehttpc^ies  and  chapalB  eviery  wfaeneu  Afaftiii 
w^^cen  9k  hr  greater  nottber.  It  is  much  ti>  berogvetted 
tbaf  he  wfts  $o  shallow  a  Deao;  as  be  lived  at  atioie 
wbea  informatioa  on  the  cooditioD  of  the  Isbttds  iwould 
hsrre  beeiB  really  valuable. 

Bona  is  about  fi?e  miles  long  and  one  br^ad^fonBingr 
a  sort  of  high  oregi^lar  a'idge,  and  separated  fmisa  Rasayv 
totrbteb  it  belonga,  by  a  strait  just  passablo  for  vessels, 
in  fvbich  ave  iiitaated  the  small  island  Maltey  and  sDine 
isl«ts  ai  le9S  nato«  The  surface  is  a  continued  suoceseiQn 
of  ippqieeling  ^ey  rocks*  intersfD^med  with  heaih  and 
pasture.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  thing  move  cheer* 
lessthan  the  aspect  of  the  isUnds  of  this  charaotar  at  a 
fittle  distance ;  yet,  among  the  rifts  and  inter vak»  scarcely 
worthy  the  name  of  valleys,  there  are  found  patches  of 
beautiful  green  pasture,  gveener  from  the  contfast,  and^ 
now  and  then,  the  black  hat  of  some  small  tcnanL  The 
little  arable  ground  ifi^hich  occurs  in  Bona,  surrounds  the 
scattered  village  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  bay,  which 
oontains  all  the  population  of  the  iiland.  We  wese  fer- 
tunate  enough  to  purchase  two  fat  cows;  so  that,  on  thQ 
following  morning,  our  deck  presented  the  unamiable 
spectacle  of  raw  beef  under  all  its  formSi.  Our.  men^ 
doubtless,  thought  this  a  much  more  entertaining  sight 
than  a  cargo  of  minerals ;  a  day  to  be  maiked  with  a 
white  stone.  Indeed  we  had  no  reason  ourselves  to  be  of  a 
diffigrent  opinion  when  the  roast  beef  came  smoking  down 
the  companion  ladder,  day  after  day,  together  with  the 
several  occasional  interludes  of  beef  steaks  and  boiled 
beef,  and  all.  the  other  good  things  in  which  a  dead  buli- 
lock  abounds.  You  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  wbo  live  at 
home  at  ease,  must  not  imagine,  however,  that  you  are  to 
cruise  round  the  Western  Islands  upon  beef  steaks ;  no^ 
nor  on  fresh  mutton  neither.  There  are  no  '^SicnleB 
dapes"  to  repent  of  here.     We  must  have  sought  ;for 
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90016  Other  penanee,  bad  we  wished  for  one^  than  that  of 
the  monks  who  condemned  themselres  to  eating  eight 
meals  a  day.  Dunean,  oar  greasj  cook,  was  as  little 
like  Trimalcbn's,  as  to  Mr.  Ude  himself;  and  we 
might  generally  have  said  of  bis  dishes,  as  is  said  in  the 
Adelphi^  **  hoc  salsum  est,  hoc  adnstam  est."  And  even 
Honaisnot  an  Otabeite  at  all  times.  Bnt. Martinmas, 
that  comes  to  all,  was  at  hand,  and  the  cows  were  fet: 
a  fat  cow  or  a  fat  sheep,  from  December  to  August,  or  even 
to  September,  would  be  as  great  a  phenomenon  here,  as  a 
rhinoceros.  This  was  the  first  time  in  all  our  voyages  that 
we  had  ever  dined  on  fresh  hehfm  As  to  the  sheep,  they! 
are  nothing  but  a  collection  of  bones  and  membranes ;  the 
lamb  is  good  when  it  is  to  be  had ;  but,  with  fowls,  and 
eggs,  and  fish,  there  is  no  great  danger  of  being  starved. 
Of  the  fowls,  however,  I  must  be  allowed  to  observe, 
that  we  bad  no  difficulty  in  obeying  the  Lex  Fanniay 
which  forbade  the  citizens  to  eat  a  fat  fowL  Indeed,  our 
dinners  too  often  resembled  those  of  the  Freres  Fredons* 
^  Au  Lundi,  beaulx  pois  au  lard,"  pease  soup,  if  you 
please;.  **  au  Mardi,  force  gallettes,"  biscuits;  ^Vaa 
M^credi,  teste  de  mouton,"  a  singit  sheep's  head ;  *'  aa 
Jeudi,  potaiges^  et  au  Samedi,  rongeoient  les  os:  et 
moustarde  eternelle  parmy;"  ibr  that  is  the  seaman's 
whole  sauce,  Hervey,  ketchup,  zoobditty  much,  caviar^ 
and  all.  But  what  are  all  these  evils  when  the  sea  is 
your  larder  and  you  are  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  first 
question  in  the  morning  was,  **  what's  for  dinner"— 
**nothi^/'  "Heave  to. then,  and  put  a  line  ov«r." 
Thus  came  cod  and  many  more  monsters  (^  the  deep,,  and 
thus  came  crabs  and  lobsters;  and  if  our  dinners. were 
not  equal  to  the  skimming  of  Camacho's  kettle,  nor 
cooked  according  to  Dr.  Kitchener,  we  were  never  re« 
dueed  to  a  clean  pair  of  spurs,  nor  a  dish  of  hooks  and 
lines  neither^ 
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'  The  beef  being  salted,  we  stood  back  to  the  coast  of 
Sky,  making*  Loch  StafBn.  This,  which  is  not  eren  a 
bay,  mttch  less  a  loch,  is  named,  like  Staffa,  from  its  co- 
Ittiiinar  ranges.  It  is  of  a  diiFerent  character  from  the 
preceding  tract,  being  an  open  landscape,  but  far  more 
magnificent.  The  ranges  of  hills,  in  which  its  character 
chiefly  consists,  rise  in  saccession  from  the  sea,  in  many 
intricate  forms ;  each  crowned  with  its  own  cliff  of  tall 
columns,  and  all  of  them  attaining  to  heights  of  1000  and 
of  1500  feet.  ^  From  the  shore,  which  is  also  bounded  by 
colonnades,  the  land  rises  in  one  broad  sweep  till  it  meets 
the  first  of  those  hills ;  after  which  they  are  seen  over- 
topping each  other ;  the  columns  continuingwell  marked, 
even  while  they  diminish  in  the  retiring  perspective,  and 
producing  a  variety  of  scenery  which  far  surpasses,  in  its 
extent  and  grandeur,  all  that  is  found  in  the  Basaltic 
Islands;  from  which  it  is  also  entirely  different  in  cha* 
racter.  Inland,  there  is  a  sacred  lake,  a  Loch  Shiant,  the 
resort  of  fairies,  who  have  shown  more  taste  than  common 
in  the  choice  of  their  habitation.  Trodda  is  a  small 
island  which  lies  here,  off  the  point  of  Hunish ;  a  remark-i 
able  object,  displaying  a  long  colonnade,  at  one  end  of 
which  stands  up  a  single  and  thin  group  of  detached 
pillars,  resembling,  to  make  a  very  unpoetical  comparilNil^ 
the  chimney  of  Mr.  Maudslay's  steam  engine.  Trodda 
had  once  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Columba;  but,  like 
most  others,  it  is  vanished,  no  one  knows  how.  Martin 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  bis  enumerations  of  the  churches 
and  chapels  in  the  islands ;  as  he  is  extremely  particular 
where  he  has  named  them,  though  he  has  omitted  many* 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  even  the  ruins  of  nine  in 
ten  of  them;  though  after  the  lapse  of  little  more  than 
a  century.  They  can  scarcely  have  been  dissipated  by 
the  winds;  and  they  had  survived  the. age  of  reform. 
The  name  Trodda  also  proves  that  it  must  once  have  been 
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the  resort  of  (h^  Scaadibaviaa  Trolds^  or  fniriefiu    But  of 
this  Mr.  Martin  (leems  to  hare  been  uninformed. 

Fladda  flona,  a  lower  island  to  the  westward  of 
Trodda,  bad  also  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  same  saint. 
In  Martin's  ttme»  it  had  an  altar  remaining^  on  wbich  was 
a  blue  stone,  by  which,  like  the  stones  of  lona,  it  was 
the  custom  to  swear.  Besides  this  command  o?er  a 
Celtic  conscience,  the  blue  stone  of  Fladda  Hunacon- 
trouled  the  winds  $  it  being  necessary  only  to  wash  it,  tp 
procure  a  favourabJe  one  at  any  time.  This  is  the  very 
x/de/uoyrWa  of  the  Greeks;  but  I  shall  have  occasion  here- 
after to  examine  those  relics  of  ancient  superstition  a  little 
more  closely.  The  pedigree  is  plain  enough,  whatever 
modifications  it  may  have  undergone  as  to  the  application 
of  the  magic.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Irish  monk  with 
the  tremendous  name  of  O'GorgoD,  who  lies  buried  herOi 
derived  some  profit,  like  the  Lapland  witches,  from  thus 
selling  a  commodity  in  which,  foul  or  fair,  Sky  is  never 
wanting.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  very  island, 
and  not  Lipari,  where  JBolus  lived  by  selling  winds  to 
seamen.  If,  as  the  antiquaries  whom  I  quoted  sometime 
since  have  proved,  Ulysses  Visited  St.  Kilda,  or  North 
Bona,  or  Mona,  or  Moneeda,  when  be  made  his  excursion 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  ocean  and  the  north,  it  is  very 
natural  that  he  should  have  touched  at  Fladda  Huna,  and 
bought  a  bag  of  br.eeze.  It  is  a  pity  that  Toland,  or 
Rowlands,  or  Borlase,  had  not  known  of  this  island ;  as  the 
proofs  would  have  been  rendered  more  complete  than  I 
shall  condescend  to  make  them,  while  they  would  doubt- 
less have  proved  that  JBolus  also  was  a  Druid,  and  perhaps 
that  even  Calypso  and  her  nymphs,  wbo  were  equally 
dealers  in  winds,  were  nothing  more  than  the  nine  Druid 
virgins  who  were  allowed  husbands  once  a  year ;  on* 
less  indeed  they  should  have  been  Lapland  witches, 
who  kept  <*  LibsNotus  et  Auster"  and  the  rest,  knotted  up 
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ID  their  garterv.  Yet  tbe  very  name  O^Gorgon  implies  an 
JEaHan  and  daeaictil  descent,  which  can  scarcely  leave  a 
ntioDal  doubt  in  any  sober  and  jndicioas  mind.  Give 
me  as  much  law  as  Yallaacey  has  taken,  and  I  will  prove 
it.  '<  And  thns  castles  are  hoik  of  the  heads  of  fools/' 
Whe^er  I  hare  thns  proved  the  classical  pedigree  or 
not,  SU  (yOorgon  nKutft  be  the  folian  saint,  the  patron  of 
winds;  unless  St.  Nicholas,  who  is  tbe  protector  of  sai- 
lors, should  choose  to  contest  that  honour  with  hini# 
How  it  happened  that  the  patron  and  Ae  Davy  Jones 
ahonld  both  have  had  the  same  name,  the  councils  have 
not  settled ;  unless  it  be  that  St  Nicholas  is  Old  Nick  and 
Nikur  himself,  and  worshipped  on  tbe  same  principle  as 
he  m  adored  by  the  Savages,  or  as  the  Greeks  worshipped 
Plutob  As  to  the  rest  of  the  fratel*nity  and  sisterhood, 
there  are  excellent  reasons  for  their  several  commands ; 
and  if  the  Catholic  Church  has  discovered  those  theni- 
selves,  we  need  not  feieu:  to  repeat  them.'  If  Saint 
Veronica  is  tbe  patroness  of  milliners  and  roautua- 
makers,  not  less  reason  is  there  why  St«  Ann  should  be 
the  goddess  of  Joiners,  since  she  sits  in  a  chair.  That  St; 
Creorge  ought  to  patronize  the  Armourers,  is  as  incontto^ 
▼ertiUe  as  that  St  Sebastian  should  be  the  protector  of 
the  Bowyers  and  Fletchers.  The  Old  Maids  daim  St 
Undecimilla,  for  obvious  reasons;  and  the  Cooks  St. 
Lawrence,  for  more  satisfactory  ones  still;  l>ut  not  for 
better  ones  than  the  Tanners  worship  St  Bartholomew^ 
the  Hackney-coachmen  St.  Phiacre»  the  Nailers  St. 
Cloud,  and  the  Oilmen  St  Polycarp.  Why  St  Crispin 
is  good  for  Shoe-makers,  St.  ApoUonia  for  tbe  tooth- 
adi,  St.  Anthony  for  pigs,  St.  Martin  for  the  itch,  St 
Louis  for  periwigs,  St  Valentine  for  lovers  and-  the  fiilling 
sidkhess,  and  St.  Gallus  lor  geese,  I  leave  you  to  find  out; 
and  you  may  call  in  to  your  aid  La  Mothe  Le  Vayei\  and 
Barnaby  Googe,  should  it  exceed  your  own  ingenuity. 

c  c2 
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Whether  the  chapel  on  Trodda,  with  tfae  other  appa- 
rently eremitical  buildings, dispersed  about  theislaads, 
existed  before  the  Catholic  times,  is,  and  must  reraAin,  un- 
certain. The  structures  themselves  could  not  have  been 
older  than  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Culdees,  of  St. 
Columba's  own  apostolic  order.  I  have  already  said  that 
the  last  of  these  hermits  recorded^,  is  the  one.  whom 
-Martin  found. in  Benbecula.,  In. that,,  as  in. the  islands 
south  >  of  itf  the  Catholics  not:  only  remained  after  the 
reformation,  but  continue  to  this  day,  as  I  hav:e  men- 
tioned.  But  the  influence,  of  the  Chjirch  was  at  an.end, 
and  the  monastic  system,  in  all  its  ramifications,  met  its 
natural  death. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  enormous  disproportion  be- 
tween the  churches  of  those  days  and  the  parishes  .of  tbe 
present.  Nothing  can  serve  better  to  give  us  a  notion,  of 
the  influence  and  wealth  of  the  Catholic  church,  even  in 
this  wretched  country ;  since,  if  they  did  not  all  maintain 
ministers  or  eremites,  the  very  buildings  must  have  drawn 
largely  on  the  funds  of  Chiefs,  who  could  never  have 
been  very  opulent,,  from  what  we  know  of  the  crowds  of 
followers  and  clansmen  whom  they  were  compelled  to 
maintain,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  same  considerations 
will  lead  us  to  form  a  notion,  of  the  influence  of  religion 
over  the  Highlanders,  even  in  the  most  barbarous  times; 
and  indeed  there  is  little  else  remaining  fron^  which  we 
could  conjecture  whether  they  had  any  religion  at  all. 
That  these  churcbeswere  built  and  endowed  by  the  Chiefe, 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of:  the  state  of  things  at  that 
time ;  were  the  fact  itself  not  distinctly  stated  in  one  case, 
namely,  that  of  the  large  donations  and  repairs  to  various 
churches,  made  by  John  Lord  of  the  Isles,  w,ho  died  in 
1380- and  was  buried  iaOran's  chapel  in  lona..  .Had  not 
the  people. and  the  inferior  Chiefs  been  of  a  religious,  cha- 
racter, neither  theise  buildings  nor  their. inbabitants  and 
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servants  coald  have  existed  in  days  so  turbulent;  whereas, 
with  the  exception  of  the  plunder  of  Rasay  from  lona,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  property  of  the  Church  ever  suf- 
fered, after  the  last  invasions  of  the  piratical  Northmen 
in  the  ninth  century.  Were  any  thing  further  necessary 
to  prove  the  prevalence  of  religion  among  the.  Western 
Clans,  it  would  be  found  in  those  very  usages  which 
Mairtin,  living  after  the  Reformation,  enumerates  as  among 
their  superstitions.  The  most  important  of  those  are 
plainly  the  relics  of  Roman  Catholic  worship  or  cere- 
mony. He  also'  distinctly  tells  us,  that  the  6shermen 
prayed  in  the  various  chapels,  which  were  even  then  in 
ruins,  when  commencing,  or  while  engaged  on  any  of 
their  expeditions ;  while  he  also  describes  voluntary  ser- 
vice as  being  regularly  performed,  as  I  have  lately  no- 
ticed, even  in  the  chapel  of  North  Rona,  then  inhabited 
byonly  five  families.  The  fishermen's  form  of  prayer, 
.  wbidi  has  been  preserved  in  KerswelPs  Liturgy,  is  a  com- 
position which  it  would  be  well  if  they  remembered  'still. 
It  is  unfortunate  that,  with  his  usual  carelessness,  Martin 
has  not  given  us  a  list  of  the  churches  and  chapels  in  air 
the  islands  in  his  time,  as  he  has  done  with  respect  to 
many.  Hence,  as  there  is  little  other  authority  now  on 
this  stibject,  than  his  and  that  of  Dean  Monro,  we  are 
left  a  good  deal  to  conjectures ;  yet  to  conjectures  that* 
may  be  safely  made  from  what  is  recorded.  I  have  added 
to  the  lists  of  those  authors,  such  specimens  as  I  have 
found  myself,  and  they  had  omitted ;  but  as  those  build- 
ings have  utterly  disappeared  in  so  many  places,  the  cata- 
logue, even  with  these  amendments,  is  still  very  imperfect. 
Commencing  with  the  Long  Island,  it  appears  from 
Martin,  that  there  were  twenty-five  churches  and  chapels 
in  Lewis;  and  from  other  authorities,  we  know  that  there 
were  twelve  belonging  to  the  establishment  of  Rowdill  in 
Harris*    There  also  was -a  kirk  in  Pabba,  according  to 
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Monro,  and  there  were  three  chapel«  io  Valay,  besides  tiro 
or  three  more  in  the  other  islands  that  lie  between  Harris 
and  North  Uist.  Moreover^  there  was  one  in  Taransa ; 
but  this  portion  is  imperfectly  given.  In  South  Ukt, 
there  were  four  parish  churches,  and  three  or  more  cha- 
pels, according  to  Monro  and  Martin ;  and  as  there  are  five 
now  remaining  in  Barra,  we  are  sure  of  that  number  at 
least,  in  this  latter  island.  Monro  also  itiforms  us  that 
that  there  were  nine  chapels  in  the  southern  islands* 
which  reach  from  Vatersa  to  Barra  Head. 

Thus  the  total  number  ascertained  in  this  division  of  the 
islands,  the  iEbuda  maxima,  is  not  less  than  sixty-six ; 
while  both  these  authors  have  omitted  to  notice  North 
Uist  and  Benbecola.  That  deficiency  cannot  now  be 
supplied  from  investigation ;  as  there  are  few  remains  to 
be  seen  in  those  islands  where  these  buildings  once 
abounded,  any  more  than  in  the  two  in  question.  But, 
comparing  the  extebt  of  territory  and  probable  popular 
tion  with  those  of  the  rl^mainder  of  this  district,  it  would 
QOt  be  unreasonable  to  allow  fifteen  for  both ;  or  as  many 
ai,in  round  numbers,  would  bring  the  total,  for  the  Long 
Island,  to  eighty.  This  extensive  tract  is  now  served  by 
seven  parish  churches. 

Next  after  the  Long  Island,  I  niay  name  St.  Kilda, 
containing  three  chapels ;  the  Flannan  Isles  and  North 
Sona,  contauiing  one  each;  Rasay  containing  a  church 
and  a  chapel ;  and  four  more  chapels  in  the  Shiant  Isles 
and  in  some  of  the  smaller  islands  about  Sky.  The  total 
number  of  those  is  eleven. 

Though  Martin  was  a  native  of  Sky,  he  has  omitted 
all  mention  of  its  chnrches;  but  Monro  names  twelve, 
which  he  calk  parish  churches.  That  there  were  cha- 
pels also^  is  certain,  because  there  are  remains  of  some 
of  them  still  existing.  To  estimate  the  number  6(  these, 
we  may  perhaps  sdfely  take  Lewis  as  a  guide,  com- 
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prisiiifl^  a  territory  less  extensive  and  less  fertile ;  and  we 
gbftll  probably,  therefore,  be  under  tbe  mark,  in  allowing 
as  many  cbapels  as  eburcbes  for  Sky,  so  as  to  make  tbe 
total  number  twenty-four. 

In  the  same  way,  Martin  has  forgotten  Mull;  but 
Monro  assigns  to  it  seven  parish  churches.  Here  also, 
ire  may  safely  double  the  number,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
comprising  the  chapels ;  while  it  is  more  likely  to  be  an 
esti6iate  in  defect  than  excess.  In  Tirey  and  Coll,  it  ap- 
pears, by  the  Statistical  Survey,  that  there  are  the  traces  of 
fifteen <)hapels#  Of  the  neighbouring  small  islands.  Egg 
contained  two,  St*  Dbnnan's  and  St.  Catharine's ;  while 
Gauna,  Ulva,  Inch  Kenneth,  Eorsa,  Muck,  Rum,  and 
St.  Oormac's  Isle»  each  contained  at  least  one  chapel, 
.  making  the  total  number  twenty-four.  lona,  the  first 
monastic  establishment,  possesses  still  the  remains  of 
three  churches  and  chapels,  and  probably  contained 
many  more.  It  is  also  probable  that  more  than  one 
should  be  allowed  for  the  establishment  at  the  Garveloch 
isles,  but  I  shall  here  take  only  four  for  the  whole.  The 
monastery  of  Oransa  would  probably  also  claim  more 
than  one ;  and  Colonsa  actually  contained  four  chapels. 
Taking  nine  for  these  last  islands,  we  are  very  sure  of 
bNeing  &r  within  the  bounds  of  truth. 

Both  Martin  and  Monro  have  left  us  very  much  in  the 
dark  about  the  Argyllshire  islands.  Lismore,  however, 
ecmtained  a  cathedral  and  three-  churches.  Only  seven 
are  named  for  Isla,  and  these  are  called  parish  churches. 
There  are  still  some  chapels  to  be  seen,  not  in  that  enu* 
meration ;  and  when  the  wealth  of  this  island  is  consi- 
dered, together  with  its  importance  as  the  chief  seat  of 
tbe  Lords  of  the  Isles,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  its 
ecclesiastical  buildings  must  at  least  have  been  double  or 
treble  the  number  above  given.  It  cannot  be  extrava- 
gant to  allow  fourteen  for  this  island.    The  island  of 
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Neave,  from  its  name,  cibould  also  have  contained  eccle- 
siastical buildings.  It  is  equally  impossible  that  Jura 
should  have  contained  but  one  churchy  while  diere  were 
two  on  the  small  islands  of  Cara  and.Gigha;  nor,  if  eight 
were  allowed  for  Jura,  would  it  exceed  what  might  rea- 
sonably be  admitted  for  such  an  extensive  tract,  since  it 
must  comprise  also  the  islands  of  Scarba  and  Lungfa.  No 
notice  whatever  having  been  taken  of  the  Slate  Islands 
of  this  coast,  I  will  not  pretend  to  allot  the  number, 
though  there  is  one  now  on  Soil,  and  it  is  known  tb«^ 
there  was  one  on  Kerrera,  dedicated  to  St.  Kiaran*  B|i|t 
when  the  extent  and  fertility  of  these  islands  are  cpn^ 
sidered,  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  have  been  with- 
9Ut  numerous  places  of  worship  of  some  kind;  and  it  k 
probable  that  if  we  could  discover  them,  a  considerable 
number  would  be  added  to  the  catalogue. 

The  enumerations  that  have  been  gjven  of ^  t^e 
churches  and  chapels .  belonging  to  thejsliinds  of  the 
Clyde,  are  also  imperfect,  Arran  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained five  parish  churches;  but  were  that  number  fhr 
more  than  doubled,  for  the  purpose  of  including  chapels, 
it  would  only  be  consistent  with  what  we  know  of  those 
where  the  records  are  more  perfect.  That  our  know- 
ledge of  the  religious  buildings  of  Arran  is  peculiarly 
deficient,  appears  probable ;  partly  from  its  vicinity  to 
Lamlash,  which  was  a  parental  establishment,  as  it  con- 
tained  a  monastery,  and  partly  from  the  number:  kbown 
to  have  existed  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Bute<  In 
this  there  were  twelve  churches  and  chapels,  besides 
thirty  hermitages.  If  these  hermitages  were  like  that  of 
St.  Cormac's,  of  the  Shiant  Isles,  and  of  the  other  remote 
islands,  each  ce)l  must  have  had  ar^  attached  cbapeil, 
which  would  therefore  add  considerably  to  the  number. 
Besides  these,  there  were  three  chapels  in  tbi^  groiip,; 
one  on   Inch  Marnoch,  one  on  Cumbray,  and  one  on 
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Sanda ;  while  the  moDastery  on  Lamlasb  ma^t  at  leailst 
reckon  for  one.  This  entire  district  now  contains  three, 
parish  churches; 

Reviewing  the  whole  of  thisenumerationy  the  num- 
ber, of  churches  and  chapels  in  the  Western  Islands,  the 
former  existence  of  which  can  be  proved/  either  from 
inspection  or  good  authority,  amounts  to  904.  If  there 
be  added,  for  the  omissions,  those*  which  may  be  justi- 
fied on  the  grounds  already  stated,  the  total  should 
be  assuredly  not  less  than  250 ;  and,  even  then,  it  is 
probable  that  many  which  have  once  existed,  will  remain 
still  unaccounted  for,  and  that  if  800  were  assumed  as 
the  number,  the  bounds  of  truth  would  not  be  exceeded. 
It  is  possible  that  the  ministers  of  the  insular  parishes 
may  know  of  many  which  have  escaped  my  research ;  as, 
without  the  aid  of  traditional  knowledge,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  discover'those  obscure  remains. 

Such  was  the  state  of  religion  herie,  or,  if  the  terms 
are  convertible,  the  opulence  or  extent  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  I  do  not  mean  to  draw  comparisons  between 
the  past  and  present  state  of  thiugs;  as  the  only  pur- 
pose of  this  enumeration  is  to  show,  that  although  the 
people  are  said  to  have  taken  their  religion  on  trust 
from  their  Chiefs,  as  you  have  yourself  observed,  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  were  deficient  in  its  ordinary  duties, 
or  in  religious  belief,  whatever  that  was.  The  Reforma- 
lion  has  replaced  all  those  churches  and  chapels;  with 
twenty-eight  parish  churches;  and  here  tuy  episode 
should  end. 

But  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  discover,  or  at'  least 
to  conjecture,  what  those  churches  and  chapels  were. 
That  lona  and  Oransa  were  both  of  them  cousiderable 
noionastic  establishments,  splendid  and  wealthy,  n^hen 
compared  with  the  state  and  means  of  the  age,  needs  not 
be  told.    It  does  not  seem  certaiti  what  the  nature  of  the 
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wlKile  establishmietit  at  Itowdill  was:  but  from  the  magni- 
tade  of  the  chureh,  still  remaining^,  it  was  probably  that 
which  it  is  said  to  have  been ;  the  seat,  if  not  of  a  Bishop 
m  our  sense  of  the  word,  of  some  Abbot  or  dignitary  with 
an  extensive  pastoral  charge.  The  Oarveloch  Isles,  whkb 
neither  Martin  nor  any  one  else  has  noticed,  must  evi- 
dently have  been  a  monastic  establishment,  and  not  a 
mere  cell;  a  dependency  of  some  consequence.  That 
Lamlash  was  one,  we  have  the  authority  of  Monro.  Thus 
there  seem  to  have  been  five  establishments  of  some 
importance,  and  all  probably  of  a  mixed  monastic  na* 
ture ;  as  it  is  apparent  from  the  history  of  lona,  diat  the 
regular  church  government  was  combined  with  the  ju^ 
risdiction  of  a  secular  clergy.  If  that  confusion  has  not 
been  very  clearly  developed,  as  it  regards  lona,  we  are 
very  unlikely  to  clear  up  the  history  of  Rowdill,  Md  of 
much  more  that  belongs  to  Ais  dark  question. 

In  examining  the  nature  of  the  solitary  chapels,  gene- 
tally  found  in  the  remote  detached  islands,  the  ruins  on 
St.  Gormac's  isle  afford  an  useful  light.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  attached  cell,  that  this  was  an  eremitical  resi- 
dence. The  same  may  be  inferred  of  Fladda  Hnna,froni 
the  burial  place  of  its  attendant  monk,  well  remembered 
in  Martinis  time.  That  this  is,  in  the  same  manner,  true 
of  all  the  rest,  is  equally'  probable;  as,  whether  these 
were  votive  chapels,  or  dependencies  on  lona,  they  would 
probably  not  have  been  left  without  attendant  servitors 
or  residing  hermits.  The  number  of  those,  in  situations 
incapable  of  admitting  many  other  inhabitants,  or  in 
islands  so  small  as  probably  to  have  admitted  none,  seems 
to  have  been  nearly  thirty.  But  they  may  have  been 
much  more  numerous,  for  the  reasons  already  stated. 

It  remains  yet  to  account  for  the  great  number  of  the 
ecclesiafi^ical  buildings  in  the  larger  islands,  amounting 
assuredly  to  more  than  200.    Of  those,  tliere  were  not 
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less  than  twenty-five  in  Lewis.  Since,  in  many  of  the 
islands,  as  in  Barra,  finr  example,  in  Isia,  in  Sky,  and 
elsewhere,  the  ruins  of  some  of  these  are  still  remaining, 
it  may  be  concludlBd,  from  their  limited  dimensions,  that 
some  of  them,  at  least,  were  chapels  of  the  same  nature; 
sometimes  possibly  without  attendants,  as  is  still  seen  in 
Catholic  countries,  and  generally,  perhaps.  Votive.  Some 
of  those  in.Barra  are  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to  be  scarcely 
more  than  sufficient  to  hold  three  or  four  persons;  giving 
a  reasonable  ground  for  this  conjecture.  Martin,  indeed, 
in  enumerating  those  of  South  Uist,  distinguishes  them 
into  churches  and  chapels :  allowing  two  of  the  former 
and  five  of  the  latter.  Monro's  account,  however,  differs, 
as  he  calls  five  of  them  churches.  But  elsewhere,  Martiii 
baa  left  us  to  guess,  where  to  guess  is  almost- vain.  Yet 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  but  that  some  similar  propor- 
tions must  have  existed  throughout  the  islands  in  gene- 
ral; though,  where  I  have  been  left  to  pure  conjecture,  I 
have  allowed  only  one  chapel  to  each  recorded  church ; 
as  the  number  of  the  population,  far  less  in  those  days 
than  at  present,  could  not  have  required  or  justified  a 
greater  number  of  parish  churches.  That  argument  indeed 
is  not  of  much  weight.  A  better  one  may  be  derived  fixim 
the  probable  wealth  of  the  church,  which  could  not  have 
maintained  a  large  establishment  of  parish  priests.  At 
this  moment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  agricultural 
revenue  of  the  islands  is  for  g^reater  than  it  was  under 
the  ancient  miserable  system  of  cultivation  and  pasturage ; 
even  were  we  to  put  the  fisheries  out  of  the  question. 
To  add  to  this,  we  must  take  the  revenue  arising  frorai 
kelp,  as  not  much  less  than  a  third  of  the  total  present 
rental, which  could  not,  even. now,  well  maintain  a  much 
larger  ecclesiastical  establishment  than  it  possesses;  al- 
though we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  take  the  present 
value  at  six  times  the  ancient  one.  The  rich  endowments 
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of  lona,  consisting^  of  the  thirteen  islands  enuiiierated  by' 
Dean  Monro,  do  not  constitute  altogether  a  large  fund. 
It  is  troe  that  lona  once  derived  considerable  revenues 
ftom  Gal  way,  and  elsewhere,  according  to  the  early 
writers;  but,  before  the  Catholic  establishments,  these 
were  transferred  to  Holyrood;  nor  does  it  appear  that- 
the  Church  of  the  Islands,  in  after  times,  possessed  any 
foreign  revenues.  Thus  far,  atid  little  farther,  iis  it  pos- 
sible to  go;  and  we  must  therefore  conclude,  as  before, 
that  the  parochial  establishments  were  of  a  limited  na- 
ture, both  with  respect  to  wealth  and  numbers,  and  that 
a  large  prbportion  of  those  buildings  were  votive  ch'apets, 
or  cells,  maintained  by  small  means,  and  by  the  occa- 
sional testanientary  or  living  donations  of  pious  or  re- 
pentant Chiefs.  To  illustrate  this,  I  may  here  quot^  the 
donations  of  John  Lord  of  the  Isles,  as  recorded  in  the 
genealogical  history  of  the  Macdonalds,  or  Clan  Colla; 
being  the  only  document  of  that  kind  existing.  '  Hiis 
pious  prince  gave  large  donations  to  lona.  He  also  co- 
vered the  chapels  of  Eorsa  and  of  Finlagan  in  Isia,  and 
of  an  island  the  present  name  of  which  is  unknown ;  giv-- 
ing  the  furniture  requisite  for  niaintaining  the  service  of 
God,  together  with  that  of  the  Clergy  and  the  Monks. 
He  also  built  or  repaired  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross; 
biit  where  that' was,  is  unknown.  I  need  not  attempt  to' 
dive  deeper  into  this  obscure  subject. 

Whatever  else  we  may  decide  on  those  antiquarian 
questions,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  period 
in  which,  from  well-known  causes;  the  cle^-gy- were  in  a 
fiiir  way  of  getting  possession  of  all  the  property  of  the 
country.  If  the  progress  of  the  early  Saxon  clergy  in 
England  towards  this  point,  was  not  equalled*  by  thbse* 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  yet  the  seventh  century  pre-- 
sented  a  parallel  career,  even  in  these  countries.  This- 
wasthe  age  of  monks  and  monastic  establishniehts,  parti- 
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xularly  in  Ireland ;  and  Bishop  Nicolson^  whose  calmness 
and  >  soundness  of  judgment  give  him  great  authority  on 
,all  those  questions,  says  that  the  secular,  and  .regular 
•clergy  of  Ireland  were  then  equal  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
.inhabitants.  Y^  as-  it  is  plain  that  the  buildings  which 
I  have  been  describing  cannot  be  of  so  high  an  age,  and 
-as  the  history  of  the  Western  Islands  will  not  allow  us  to 
think  that,  such  establishments  could  then  have  made  so 
extensive  a  progress,  we  must  probably  fix  the  period 
of  the  power  or  sway  of  the  church  in  these  islands,  at  a 
later  date,  and,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  at  that  of 
.the  government  of  the  Romish  Church,  rather  than  under 
the  time.of  St.  Columba's  rule. 

,  I  had  occasion  to  notice,  on  a  former,  occasion,  the 
harmony  subsisting  between  the  Protestants  and  the  Ca- 
tholics in  this  country ;  and  it  is  a  fact  which  I  presume 
cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  all  parties.  This  general 
.feeling  is  strongly  confirmed  by  an  event  that  occurred 
during  the  commotions  which  the  year  1760  produced  in 
Scotland  on 'this  subject;  the  Protestants  of  Inverness 
having  formed  an  armed  association  to  prevent  an  attack, 
which  was  feared  or  threatened,  against  the  Catholic 
Chapel  in  Strath  Glas. 

Though  I  have  here  noticed  the  religious  character  of 
the  ancient  Highlanders,  as  far  as  it  appears  to  me  that 
it  can  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  facts  before  us  and 
from  the  very  little  information  which  has  reached  us, 
and  though  I  have  done  this  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
-acting  what  appears  to  me  a  false  opinion  which  has  pre-  ^ 
t vailed  on  this  subject,  it  is  one  that  I  have  purposely 
avoided  as  it  relates  to  modern  times.  Yet  I  have  scarcely 
succeeded  in  omitting  all  notice  of  what,  I  must  confess, 
has  always  struck  m(e  in  the  character  and  conduct  of 
this  people,^  as, far  as  I  have  had  opportunities  of  obser- 
^vation.  I  did  think,  that,  at  this  very  day»  the. High- 
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koideN  were  a  religious  people.  I  bare  thdugfat-  tKeiii 
peculiarly  so,  and  should  haYe  marked  them  as  an  ex«- 
emplary  people^  as  well  in  their  belief  and  their  feedings, 
as  in  their  conduct  and  in  the  practice  of  religious  du- 
ties, wherever  they  have  the  means  of  performing  these* 
And  I  did  not  think,  that  although  deprived  of  religious 
instruction  and  of  educali6n  throughout  so  large  a  por« 
tion  of  the  country,  they  ever  ceased  to  be  anxious  for 
what  wail  unattainable,  or  ever  forgot  to  make  that  day 
which  they  could  not  make  a  day  of  public  prayer,  one 
of  rest,  and  gravity,  and  serious  thought*  Thinking 
thus,  I  should  have  been  led  to  say  so,  had  I  not  been 
induced  to  avoid  this  subject  altogether,  from  fearing 
that  I  am  either  an  incompetent  judge,  or  that  my  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the 
Highlanders  have  influenced  my  judgment.  I  read  in 
the  writings  of  others,  and  in  reports  from  authorities 
which  ought  not  to  be  deceived,  opinions  very  different 
from  those  which  I  had  formed.  Still,  I  know  not  how  to 
believe  that,  in  former  days,  their  religion  was  like  their 
politics,  obeying  the  orders  of  their  Chiefe,  and  changed 
with  as  much  facility  as  their  di*e8s«  If  indeed  it  be  now 
so  lax  as  is  represented,  and  if  the  people  are  in  a  state 
so  grossly  negligent  and  ignorant  on  this  subject  as  has 
been  said  in  recent  documents  that  must  be  considered 
official,  I  can  only  submit  my  imperfect  experience  and 
obsei^vation  to  those  of  better  judges,  and  add,  to  that, 
my  regret  that  it  should  be  the  fact.  I  only  hope  that 
the  laudable  ardour  of  those  pious  personages  has  led 
them  at  least  tb  overrate  the  evil ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
it  is  my  duty  to  submit,  and  be  silent. 

While  I  was  meditating  over  Mr.  O'Gorgon  and  his 
hermitage,  we  opened  Duntulm  Bay  and  Castle.  There 
was  no  occasion  to  stop  here,  su^  my  good  friend  the 
Major  had  quitted  his  lands,  and  takeii  the  great  Stuart 
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tree,  as  the  only  tree  on  bis  fern,  back  to  bis  native 
Argyllshire.  When  I  talk  of  making  discoveries  in  this 
country,  as  usual,  you  are  perhaps  inclined  to  think  of 
the  celebrated  voyage  of  the  Badaud  down  the  Seine.  It 
is  not  a  whit  the  less  true  that  I  made  a  discovery  on  this 
very  day.  Judge  of  my  feelings,  as  discoverers  say, 
when,  in  standing  down  into  Loch  Snizort,  the  point  of 
Duin  broke  on  my  astonished  sight.  But  those  who  have 
eyes  do  not  come  hither.  A  century  hence,  there  will  bf 
guides  and  boats  to  Duin,  as  there  are  now  to  Staffa; 
yet  that  which  is  not  Fingal's  cave,  will  be  CuchuUin's, 
or  Oscar's,  not  mine ;  because  I  have  lived  thirteen  hun^ 
dred  years  too  late  to  be  recorded  among  the  Van  Troils 
and  Pennants,  or  to  have  a  right  to  my  own  discoveries. 
If  the  columns  that  form  the  point  of  Duin  are  not  abso* 
lately  regular^  the  general  effect  of  columnar  regularity 
is  perfect.  The  whole  cliff  rises  immediately  out  of  the 
sea;  but,  as  in  Staffa,  there  is  also  a  long  projecting 
doable  causeway  of  broken  pillars,  on  which  it  is  easy 
enough  to  land.  Upwards,  the  columns  terminate  oq  the 
sky,  and  the  outline  is  agreeably  varied  ;  while  the  front 
is  beautifully  broken  into  irregular  projecting  parts  and 
recesses,  catchinga  diversity  of  lights  which  produce  great 
richness  of  effect.  The  clustering  of  the  pillars,  and  their 
uneqiud  heights,  while  they  are  productive  of  great  va- 
r^ty,  give  to  this  place  a  charaqt^r  utterly  different  from 
that  of  Staffa,  with  which,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  more 
easily  compared  than  with  any  similar  scei^e.  I  esti- 
mated the  height  at  60  or  70  feet,  but  it  may  be  more 
considerable*  There  are  three  caves  in  the  front,  and, 
being  excavated  out  of  the  columns,  like  the  great  cave 
-of  Staffa,  they  have  the  same  architectural  air^  but  on  a 
less  scale.  The  two  larger  are  about  30  or  4Q  feet  high 
at  the  entrance,  and  perhaps  about  30.  in  breadth ;  bnl 
the  third  is  not  above  half  as  large.    And  here  my  de» 
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'scription  must  end,  fat  I  could  not  enter  them.  So  at 
least  my  men  and  myself  thought^  as  there  was  a  con- 
siderable sea  running  on  the  point.  I  think  that  we  had 
encountered  worse  adventures ;  but  courage  is  a  variable 
quality.. 

I  ought  now,  according  to  the  proper  order  of  travel- 
ling, to  conduct  you  to  the  point  where  we  soon  found 
ourselves,  to  Dunvegan  Head,  and  thus,  and  thus.  But 
1  never  bargained  to  give  you  the  details  of  the  log  book. 
I  suppose  it  has  acquired  this  name  from  the  liveliness 
of  its  contents,  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  that  pf 
King  Log,  or  a  log  of  wood.  Which  log  book  doth  con- 
tain and  announce  a  pithy,  surprising,  and  pathetic  nar- 
rative or  history  of  the  setting  of  the  foresail  and  the 
taking  in  of  the  foretopsail,  of  hauling  aft  the  main  sheet 
and  belaying  the  mizen,  of  four  knots  an  hour  and  of  two 
knots  an  hour,  of  the  first  watch  and  the  middle  watch,  of 
south-west  and  north-east,  and  of  observations  and  dead 
Reckonings,  agreeingso  well  that  the  log  proves  the  ship 
to  be  at  the  Land's  End,  the  quadrant  at  Dover,  and  the 
lead  on  the  Caskets,  hard  a-ground.  Yet  dius  quartos 
are  made,  and  thus  they  are  printed,  and  thus  they  are — 
read,  of  course.  But,  9s  I  aspire  only  to  octavo,  I  shall 
bring  you  back>  with  the  transition  of  the  novelists,  to 
Broadford ;  the  movements  of  my  narrative  resembling 
those  of  the  Knight  rather  than  the  sober  march  of  the 
Peon. 

The  ascent  of  Ben  na  Caillich  is  enough  for  a  hot  day. 
Being  there,  you  wish  to  be  on  Ben  something  else,  and 
then  a  stage  higher,  and  so  on,  till  you  come  to  the  Cu- 
chuUin  Hills ;  just  as  in  the  climbs  we  make  in  thiis  worid, 
political  and  philosophical.  The  old  lady  who  is  buried 
under  that  enormous  cairn  on  its  summit,  had  chosen 
well  for  the  view ;  but  she  was  mistaken  tf  she  expected 
to'  see  her  own  dear  land  of  Norway.    And  as  tradition 
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says  no  iqore  about  this  great  cairn,  why  make  more  of  it. 
Let  it  hare  been  erected  when,  and  by  whom,'  and  why, 
It  may, it  has  indeed  been  an  enorm'oas  monument*  and^ 
baring  the  merit  of  being  the  only  one  in  Scotland'  in 
9uch  a  situation  and  of  such  dimensions,  it  well  deserves 
to  haire  its  natural  obscurity  increased  by  a  tedious  an- 
tiquarian discussion*  ' 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  this  immense  cairn  may 
have  been  erected  over  a  Norwegian  Princess,  as  the 
Highland  tradition  says;  but  we  have  heard  so  little  of 
the  honours  paid  to  females  after  the  primitive  periods  of 
the  Scandinavian  and  German  people,  that  we  may  be 
allolved  to  doubt.  The  age  of  Chivalry  seems  to  have 
expired  with  them,  when,  after  thehr  settlements  in  this 
country,  they  underwent  that  revolution  of  manners 
#liicb  may  be  considered  as  a  step  towards  refinement; 
just  as,  in  parallel  circumstances,  though  far  different 
6neSf  it  vanished  with  knight  errantry  and  the  usages  of 
the  round  table.  It  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  cairn 
and  monument  of  some  powerful  Chief.  I  noticed,  when 
speaking  generally  of  Cairns,  in  Arran,  that  the  magni- 
tttde  of  the  heap  was  commonly  a  sign  of  the  importance 
of  the  personage ;  a  rule  which  seems  to  have  pervaded 
all  antiquity  where  this  was  the  fashion  of  sepulture,  and 
of  which  the  records  seem  to  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Troad  as  on  theplains  of  Asia.  If  this  was  an  lisage  with 
these  almost  unknown  nations,  it  was  a  law  of  the  Scau-» 
dinavians ;  and  the  positive  enactments  and  ascertained 
ftishioQs  of  this  people,  confirm  the  conjecture  as  to  those 
from  whom  they  appear  to  have  descended,  and  whose 
customs,  in  so  many  other  points,  they  preserved.  li  is 
said  that  Odin  ordered  large  barrows  to  be  erected  to 
preserve  the.  memory  of  Chiefs ;  and  CMaus  Wormius, 
who  is  our  authority  for  this,  says  that  the  tomb  of  Haco 
was  "  Collis  spectateB  magnitudinis." 

VOL.   III.  D   D 
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If  I  were  to  try  to  describe  the  view  frrnn  Ben  ua 
Caillicb,  I  should  not  do  it  half  as  oatrageouly  as  Pen* 
nant  has:  therefore  it  is  superfluous*  In  truths ^  it  is  as 
littlie  interesting  as  is  well  possible*  A  good  Scottiidi 
proverb  tells  us  '.*  never  to  streteb  ^out  our  arm  fuHher 
than  we  can  pull  it  back  again/'  I  wish  it  bad  said; 
your  leg*  I  ought  to  have  acquired  mountain  wit  enfoogli 
ere  now»  not  to  have  tried  short  cuts  down  mduntlnns: 
but  instead  of  that,  in  ten  steps,  I  found  myself  on  the 
face  of  a  rock  beyond  which  I  could  descend  no  lower; 
and  when  I  wanted  to  get  back,  I'  could  not  climb  to  the 
point  from  which  I  bad  let  myself  down*  Thus  have  I 
seen  a  sbeep  lodged'  for  life,  and  that  life  not  <o  be  a 
longone^  They  were  a  long  ten  minuteis,  the  longest 
ten  of  all  iny  life^  before  I  found  a  way  out  of  this  scrape^ 
and  felt  myself  again '^  at  the  foot  of  the  old  Lady's 
Cainu 

When  I  arrived  at  the>inn^  I  found  a  counciiof  Higii^ 
landers,  including  Sir.  Mackenaie,  his  maid  Obristie^  tlie 
ostler  ]M>y,  and  three,  or  four  lime  burners,  all  assembled 
roumi:  two  English  pedestrians,  and  all  talking  together. 
It  was  pjomenougli  that  tbe  travellers  had  beea  asking 
advice,  and.  diat:  the  muhitodeof^couiisellers  had  bedn 
giving  a  great^deaL  too  muck  In  the  fiice  ef  tbe^ielder 
and  chiefs  were  markied  anxiety^  aager^  doubit  vexation 
and  im^ience,:  all  miiBed.  together  in  their»  due  propoiv 
tioost  as,  among  itbe  contest.of  jarring  breestea  and  cur* 
rents,  produced  lFy.Mr.  JMhekenzie  ononelmnd^  and  the 
oetler  boy^onitbe  other^  vrhile  tho'^lliree  liffie  burners 
blew  in  ;as  many  either  directions'  nad  6hfistie's  shrill 
voice  contested  wij^halUhe  r^st^  his  vessel<woold  neither 
vrear*  nor -stay,  i  could  liav«  translated  his  thoa|^ 
abottt  IfighlandeM  into^  plain  English,  morel&an  oneet 
astfaa  lookedabout  in  vaifi  from  one- to  the  other,  and  was 
met  at  every  movement  by  something  ever  new  and  ever 
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irreconcileable  to  itself  and  te  the  opinions  of  all  the 
others ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  own.  At  last,  out  came  bis 
travelling  map,  and,  in  an  instant^  six  hands  were  in  it: 
all  the  adviseis  vociferating  their  own  advices,  and  bid- 
ding faiir  to  dismember  the  very  territories  ai  issue,  in 
this  windy  war*  If  I  at  first  wished  for  the  pencil  of 
Wiikie^  the  next  impulse  was  that  of  sympathy ;  and  in 
the  broadest  English  that  I  could  assame,  I  offered  my 
asfiastance.  But  the  poor  man  had  lost  all  the  litde  nap 
of  the  temper  with  which  he  had  entered  the  counciK  I 
saw  that  he  took  me  for  another  intermeddling  Ceit, 
skammiittg  !English.  But  the  charity  of  .the  truly  virtue 
otfs  man  disdaineth  to  be  quenchied  by  such  suspicions.  I 
again  preflfbred  my  advice,  but  the  gentleman  was  still 
sulky*  Having  formed  his  own  theory  about  High* 
landers,  he  bad  evidently  forgotten  that  civility  was  here 
intended ;  that  his  enemies,  as  he  esteemed  them,  were 
at  least  anxious  to  put  him  right,  and  that  a  little  good 
httiaour  and  discernment  m^t  have  unravdied  and 
reconciled  all  the  difficulties  which  good  nature  and  ig^ 
notBnce  bad  itnited  to  produce.  If  he  had  ever  attended 
a  turnpike  meeting,  or  a  Common  Council,  or  a  Council 
of  1)rar,'OKthe;  House  of  Commons,  or  a  Vestry,  <»r  the 
Cntiv^iitieii  of  Sovereigns,  «r  the  great  Council  of  Nice^ 
(but /4ii0B  lie  most  nhave  been  tbe  Wandering  Jew,)  he 
would buiie  known  that  all  councils  were  alike;  exeept 
that  of  iStoWkmm*  A  third  time  humanity  interfeised.  -  ^*  Sir, 
I  wisb  te  gOito  l40ch  <^rrpn  by  Arasaik.''  I  pointed  >dut 
L(>ch  Carron  diie  iM)rtb ;  I  showed  bim  that  a  boat  would 
take  biivi  tbereJu  four  he^urs .:>  that  Arasaik  wa».doe  south ; 
and  that  it  wto  thirty  miles  off  by  land  and  water.  *^  But 
I  only  wish  to  go  tp  Loeh  Carron,.  and  Iwas  directed  to 
g^  by  Axasaik*"  I  egreed  that  if  he  was  in  Cornwall,  be 
Diigjit  go  to  Dover  by  Manchester,  (I  am  sure  sucb  a 
gec^^ph^r.asthis  must  have  been  a  haberdasher);  but 
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that  he  wottVd  not  probably  take  it  in  hts  road  from 
London  to  Dover.  How  did  siicb  a  philosopher :as  Ais 
get  to  Sky  at  all.  It  was  in  vaia  that  1  showed  him  the 
k)ng,  formidable  range  of  blue  mountains  of  this  wild 
coasty  and  pointed  out  the  openings  of  the  wide  lochs. 
He  thought  of  calling  a  coach,  I  doubt  not.  It  was  in 
raifa  I  explained  to  him  his  own  map — ^my  own  map— it 
was  all  in  vain.  So  the  council  terminated  by  my  show- 
ing him  the  way  to  Arasaik,  occupying  two  days;  a  road 
of  forty  miles  to  Fort  William,  and  of  sixty  more  to 
Invern^,  and  thence  to  Loch  Carron,  a  villanous  bitty 
of  eighty  morie.  Two  hundred  miles  and  teu  days  to 
Loch  Carron,  by  Arasaik.  I  hope  he  found  his  way,  for 
the  honour  of  Manchester.  "The  Lord!''  said  Mr, 
Macken2ie,  puffing  out  a  long  whiff  of  smoke,  "did  ye 
e'er  see  the  like  of  thae  English  gentry  V 

Broadford  has  no  attraction  in  itself,  but  it  is  a  conve- 
nient point  from  whi6h  to  visit  the  islands  of  thjs  shore. 
Pabba  is  a  flat  of  about  three  miles  in  circumference, 
skirted  all  round  by  long  ledges  of  rock,  running* far 
out  to  sea,  which  render  landing  very  difficult.     In  for- 
mer times,  according  to  Dean  Monro,  it  was  the  «eat  of 
robbers,  and  pirates.    Guillemon  is  a  very  small  island,  a 
Uttle  further  to' the  north^  rocky  and  nearly  inaccessible. 
Longa  is>  remarkable,  from  the  abruptness  of  its  cliffs,  and 
from  its  elevation,  which  does  not  seem  less  than  two  hun- 
dred feet.    The  sea  has  hollowed  the  sandstone  into  caves 
resembling  artificisd  quarries ;  like  those  of  Arran  and 
Gilmerton.    Scuir  Dearg,  not  far  from  Longa,  is  a  very 
«mall  spot,  but  of  similar  character,    I  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  Croulin  Isles  formerly.    One  of  them  is  named 
after  Saint  Rufus,  and  may  possibly  have  been  an  ere- 
mitical establishment.    Seal pa^ is  an  island  of  more  im- 
portance; forming  a  single  mountain,  about  thrtje  miles 
long  and  two  wide,  and  with  an  altitude  of  about  a  thou- 
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sand  feet.  It  is  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  froih  Rasay,  as 
it  also  is  from  Sky ;  and  this  latter  forms  a  harbour  which 
is  a  (Common  rendezvous  of  the  herring  fleet  in  the  season. 
These  inner  channels  are  enlivened  by  the  frequent  pas- 
sage of  coasting  vessels,  and  by  numerous  boats,  em- 
ployed in  fishing,  or  in  keeping  up  the  ordinary  commu- 
nication among  the  islands.  Boats  are  the  stagfe  coaches 
and  the  post-chaises  of  the  country ;  convenient  enough 
when  we  can  command  the  weather,  but  forming  a  most 
detestable  species  of  general  communication,  in  such  a 
stormy,  rainy,  uncertain  climate.  But  practice  reconciles 
to  every  thing;  and  even  the  ladies  learn  to  sit  quiet, 
without  squalling  at  every  lurch,  or  laying  hold  of  the 
sheet  or  the  tiller. 

Like  Loch  Eishort^  the  Sound  of  Seal  pa  abounds  in 
oysters,  to  which  the  natives,  rich  and  poor  alike,  pay  no 
attention.  They  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  black,  as 
is  the  shell :  sometimes  however  they  are  paler,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  colour  of  diluted  ink.  They  appear  to  be 
only  a  variety  of  the  common  kind ;  deriving  that  ap- 
pearance from  the  dark  trap  mud  in  which  they  are  bred. 
But  while  on  the  subject  of  eating,  which,  on  Homer^s 
authority,  is  not  an  unimportant  one,  I  may  remark  that, 
though  fish  abound  in  the  sea  about  Sky,  there  is  very 
little  variety.  This,  indeed,  is  true  of  the  Islands  in . 
general;  wherever  I  have  seen  fish,*  or  eaten  fish,  or 
caught  fish  ;  and  that  is  every  where.  There  is  ling  near 
Barra  and  near  St.  Kilda ;  but,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  no 
where  else.  Cod  is  almost  universal;  and  finer  there 
cannot  be.  At  Gerloch  and  elsewhere,  chiefly  on  the 
mainland,  it  is  the  subject  of  a  regular  fishery  for  drying, 
as  I  formerly  remarked ;  the  fishermen  supplying  them 
to  the  capitalist  and  Salter  at  two-pence  a  head,  as  they 
also  do  the  London  smacks.  The  red  cod,  of  a  small 
size,  which  is  one  of  the  moist  delicate  fish  in  the  sea> 
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aboands  on  all  the  rocky  Coasts  and  in  tho  lochsy  so  as  to 
be- taken  with  the  greatest  ease.  But^the  most  abundant 
fisb  in  these  seaii,  as  it  is  certainly  the  worst,  is  the  coal 
fish,  here  called  sethe  and  caddie,  aecording,toits  age. 
It  is  hdwerer  a  most  important  atticle  for  the  people;  as 
it  forms  the  chief  part  of  their  diet,-  as  far  Us 'fish  ia  con- 
cerned; while  it  also  fnthisheS  oil  for'their  lamps^  .In 
Shetland,  ii  is  almost  the  sole  artide  of  food ;  it  is  at  least 
the  main  stay  of  the  people.  It  odght  to  be  an  important 
fish,  as  importiant  as- a  sword  in  Arabia,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  number  of  its  names,  wbid^  amount  to  fifteen  or 
more.  The  skate  also  ireqiients  softie  of  the  'coasts,  but 
is  &r  from  being  common ;  and  it  is  generally  dried  rwith- 
out  salt,  for  winter  use.  Of  the  gurnards,  the  grey  and  the 
striped  one  are  suffidently  abundaiit;'aild  sO:  are  the 
piked  and  the  spotted  dogrfish.  The  sea  trout  is  found  at 
the  mouths  of  thd  rirers ;  nor  is  salmon  unfr^quent  where* 
ever  there  are  streams  of  any  si2e.  The  grey  salmon  is 
also  occasiondly  seen.'  Eels  and  trout  are  the  only  com- 
mon fresh-watet  fish.  Of  the  trout,  there  are  the  lake  and 
the  river  species,  which  are  distinct;  and  the  par  is  found 
in  some  rivers  and  lakes,  as  is  the  char,  though  more 
rarely.  The  perch  is  still  more  limited,  as  is  the  pike. 
I  once  took  a  mackarel,  and  once  a  hake;  but  these  fish 
.  are  very  rare.  I  also  took  one  specimen  of  a  lamprey 
hitherto  unknown;  hftving  thus  the  merit  of  having  dis- 
eovered  a  new  fish :  and,  I  think,  this  completes  the  ge- 
neral catalogue  offish  in  the  Western  Islands;  if  we  ex- 
cept porpoises,  and  the  bottle-nosed  whale,  with  an.  occa- 
sional grampus  or  fift-fisb.  It  never  at  least  came  in  our 
way  to  see,  or'hear  of,  even  such  common  fish  as  soleS| 
plaice,  turbot,  whiting,  or  conger:  they  are  found,  but 
they  cannot  be  very  common.  The '  haddock,  which 
might  be  expected  so  far  north,  must  also  be  rare ;  as  we 
never  either  cliught  or  saw  one.    Lobsters  and  crai>s  are 
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to  be  foand  in  most  places ;  but  the  natives  entirely  neg- 
lect tlt^is  fishery,  whic|iy  in  Orkney  and  in  the  Pentland 
Firthy  is  carried  on  by  the  people  for.  the  London  smacks, 
with  such  success  as  often  to  produce  fifteen  or  twenty 
ppqndu  a  yeE^r  to  the  individuals,  at  the  Ipw  pricesof  two- 
pence and  threerpence  each* 

^     Afi^  this  reminds  nie  that  Sky  still  contains  a  few  deer, 
^d  j  that  although  we  haye  now  nearly  mfide  the  tour  of  the 
Highlands  together,  I  have  never  named  the  noble  art  of 
Y^i^ry  in  ,|^ny  of;  its,  forma;  never  spokea  of  a  singular 
€|f  )bpars,<}r  asownder  of  swine,  or  ^scnlk  of  foxes,  (^  a 
gagle.of  geese,  a.n^urmuration.of  starling%  a  aeg^  ef 
^rons,  or, an  e;xaltatiop  of  lar^s*    This. is  very  unpar- 
^jBi;||iIe;  partiqulsf  ly  js  the  only  idea  in  general  enter* 
ti|iiimeQt  on  t|ie  subjiect  of  ^he  Highlands,  is,  that  they 
ppsffess.mioprs  and  contain  mpor-fowl ;  putting  aside  the 
expiring  virtues, of  **  chivalrous  fidelity ''  and  kilts. .  It  is 
t)^  more  unpardonable,  as  I  Imve.  been  at  the  trouble  of 
studying  An'i^n  on  the  breeding  apd  worming  of  young 
puppies,  in  the  original  Greejs.  .  The  worst  part  of  this 
limiting  and  shooting  is,  that  it  is  <*ars.(}ri|delis  et  tota 
trf^gifca,''  as  wiell.aGf  a  ^  studium  vanum ;  "  a  trade  purr 
sued,  of  all  times,  by  bad  men,  Caiu)  Lamecby  Nimrod, 
Ismaeli  Esau,  and  the  like*    It  is  thus  that  our  huntsmen 
and  fiiportsipen  V  fera  e^ciuntury  et  tanquam  Acteeon, 
mutantur  in  uaturas  belluarura." ,  What  would  genth 
Izaac  say  to  this,  when  he  is  impaling  a  trout  upon  the 
top.  of  an  impaled  worm.    But  fish  have  np  feeling,    I 
<}are  say  you  think  me  such  a  barbarian  as  never  to  have 
<iibpt.a,,grojase:.an4  if  that  should  be  true,  I  have  th^ 
satififaction.  of  knon^ip^  that  tl^er^^  will  be  none  of  tbeif 
ghosts  with  broken  legs  and  wings,  to  appeair  against  me 
in  the  next  world.    Be  that  as  it  may,  this  is  a^  bird  which 
is  becoming  daily  more  rare  in  the  Islands,  and  not  only 
in  these  but  throughout  the  Highlands  in  general.    Sheep 
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will  account  for  much  of  this;  and  sportsmen  and  the 
game-laws  can  explain  the  rest,  I  suppose.  Except  in 
Lewis,  they  are  extremely  rare  indeed  in  the  Long  Is- 
land ;  more,  however,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  nature 
of  the  ground,  than  to  any  other  cause.  They  are  far 
from  abundant  in  Sky,  Mull,  and  the  other  larger  islands, 
though  the  contrary  might  be  expected;  and  in  the 
smaller  ones  they  are  scarcely  found.  Jura  seemed  to 
me  the  best  stocked  of  the  whole.  On  the  mainland,  they 
are  become  extremely  scarce  upon  the  northwestern 
coast;  as  they  are,  in  a  general  sense,  along  the  whole 
western  shore.  The  true  seat  of  them  now,  is  the  great 
central  district,  comprising  the  estates  of  the  Dukes  of 
Atholl  and  Gordon,  Lord- Fife,  and  Invercauld;  which 
probably  includes  as  many  birds  as  all  the  rest  of  Scot- 
land united.  Of  the  inner  islands,  Arran  is  the  most 
productive,  and  probably  contains  as  many  as  nearly  all 
the  remainder,  if  we  except  perhaps  Lewis.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  bl£lck-cock  is  very  partial,  depending,  as. it 
does,  on  the  cover  of  woods ;  and  in  the  islands,  it  is 
chiefly  found  in  Isla,  in  Mull,  and  in  Arran.  As  to  the 
Ptarmigan,  it  is  not  found  at  all,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
Islands ;  being  limited  chiefly  to  the  highest  of  the  cen- 
tral mountains  of  the  mainland.  It  is  remarkable,  though 
out  of  oUr  road  at  present,  that  Shetland  does  not  contain 
a  single  bird ;  though  the  grouse  is  tolerably  abundant 
in  two  of  the  islands  of  Orkney. 

Sky,  as  I  just  said,  still  possesses  a  few  red  deer; 
and  there  are  a  considerable  number  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  Lewis ;  excepting  which,  and  Jura,  there  are  none 
left  in  the  Islands*  A  very  few  are  still  found  in  the  north- 
west part  of  Sutherland,  and  in  Knoydart ;  and  they 
are  protected  for  sport  on  the  Duke  of  Gordon's  estate 
in  Glen  Fiddich*  But  the  great  army  must  be  sought  in 
Jthe  district  above  mentioned,  where  an  immense  tract 
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ofuioaDtaio,  appropriated  by  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  has 
formed  a  preserve  for  all  the  neighbouring  estates.  The 
Roe  is  more  dispersed,  if  less  numerous.  Its  chief  seat 
lately  was  Dunkeld ;  but  the  number  have  been  much 
thinned,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  to  the  plantations. 
On  the  west  coast,  and  elsewhere,  they  are  occasionally 
seen  where  there  is  wood ;  but,  in  the  islands,  they  are 
found  only  in  Rasay,  where  they  were  introduced,  but 
have  not  multiplied.  And  thus  may  end  all  the  infor- 
mation 1  mean  to  produce  on  birds  and  beasts  of  the 
Cbace.  It  is  true,  that  I  might  haiie  adorned  my  pages 
with  curlews,  badgers,  moles,  mice,  cocksparrows,  toads, 
and  hoodie  craws.  But  my  able  predecessor,  Pennant, 
has  done  all  this  to  my  hand,  and  to  every  person's* 
If  that  will  not  do,  you  may  consult  the  Political  Sur- 
vey, or  Guthrie's  Grammar;  and  if  neither  be  at  hand, 
you  have  only  to  pick  a  list  out  of  Goldsmith  or  the 
Naturalist's  Calendar,  and  tack  it  to  each  island.  Sterne 
purposes  to  write  a  book  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  verbs : 
it  is  as  easy  to  do  it  by  the  categories,  '^  quis,  quomodo, 
quo,  quando,  quare,"  and  so  on.  It  is  easier  still  on  the 
plan  already  suggested.  *^  This  Jsland  contains  black 
cattle,  sheep,  horses,  domestic  fowls,  dogs,  cats,  rats, 
mice,  and  earwigs.  It  also  produces  peat,  granite,  iron 
ore,  and  sandstone ;  and  the  inhabitants  cultivate  corn 
and  potatoes.  The  sea  abounds  with  fish,  and  it  is  three 
miles  long,  and  placed  in  lat.  60^  60,  long.  42^  16'  west 
of  Greenwich." 
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■  ,,  ^  I.  was  riding  gingerly  along  a  road  which  did  not 
a4ffi^  of  rapid  movements,  I  orertodk  a  horse  carrying  a 
4^al;board.  If  you  do'  not  know  bow  ,tbis  matter  is  m^ 
naged,.  it  is  don0  on  the  true  statical  principle  of  the  equi- 
Jijbriuifi;  just  as  Lucian's  load  was  balanced,  when  he 
^KSted.the  part  of  an.  ass.  The  said  deal,  being  slung  on 
one  side  of  a  pack  saddle,  is  counterpoised  by  a  pannie^r 
full  of  stones,  and,  .trailed  along  the  ground.  Persons 
with; no  more  philosophy  than  you  and  .I9  might  per* 
haps  imagine  that  two  d^ls  would  counterpoise  eai^h 
other;  bjut  I  understood  t)iat  one  was  a  sufficient  load  for 
a  horse;  an,  argfimept  against  which  nothing  could 
lie  offered^  As  tber9  was  a .  whole  ship-load  of  deal 
boards  to  be  thqs  transferred  ov^r  fifteen  miles  of  a  stony 
track,  I  proposed  to  the  master  mason  to  screw  a  Hano- 
verian truck  into  the  lower  end,  to  diminish  the  friction 
and  the  draught.  Bat  this  was  too  much  trouble :  thoug^h 
the  sheave  of  one  of  the  ship's  blocks  could  have  been 
adapted  in  half  an  hour.  ^  It  had  always  been  done  in 
the  same  way.''  The  appointments  of  these  country 
horses  are  picturesque,  at  least ;  and  that  is  a  great  merit 
in  the  eyes  of  a  tourist.  A  Highland  horse  with  a  bundle 
of  hay  on  his  back,  may,  when  seen  through  a  fog,  con- 
vey a  ^vague  notion  of  some  strange  ship  under  sail.  The 
sprit-sail  yard  and  braces  are  represented,  by  the  crupper, 
which  consists  of  a  pole  of  four  feet  long,  placed  under 
his  tail,  and  braced  forward  a  midships  by  two  straw 
ropes.   As  to  the  expedient  for  a  bridle,  it  is  well  known. 
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;  Bot  U  18  a.  la^d.of  expe^ents ;,  fi«al|Jaqd|i  w91  be 
frlier^  tbei^e  is  not  wmck  money,  and  not  many  ^bops;  and 
wb^re,  wbat  i8  amqcb  better  reason,  people  are,  content 
to  go  on  as  tbey  bave  gone  on  before.    If  ypu  do  not  get 
ikt  same  answ^,  in  tbe  Higblands  as  in  the  Xowlfindsy 
**  it  will  do  veapy  weeV*  or  **  it  wjll  l?8t  piy  time,**  the 
principle  of  actio9  is  still  the  i^me.    It  js  not  to  upare  the 
labour  of  the  bi|iids;  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  a 
rudder  is  easier,  wrought  than,  an  oar,  or  that  a  plpagfa 
with  a  share  and  a  coulter,  is  jbetter  than,  tj^q  ploughs, 
one  of  which  is  to  carry  the  coulter  and  another,  the  share : 
but  it  is  the  labour  of  thinking  which  is,  the  heavy  burden. 
Why  else  should  a  Higbland  hoi^e  be  tethered  by  a  slip 
knot  round  hi^  neck^  when  two  knots  wonld  secure  the 
same  rope  refund  his.  nosei  and  his  ears.    The  only  reason 
which  I  can.  discover,  is,,  that  when  he  chooses  to.  tickle  his 
throaty  he  puts  )iis  foot  through  the  noose,  tumbles  down, 
and  is  banged.    On  the  very  day  that  I  was  engaged  in 
studying  the  equilibration  of  deal  boards,  this  precise 
event  happened  twice,  and  under  my  own  nose.    The 
one  was  a  beautiful  mare  of  my  friend  Talisker's.    He 
bad  bought  ten  halters,  with  the  hope  of  superseding 
this  method  of  strangulation :  but  it  was  too  much  trouble 
to  put  the  right  end  on  the  horses'  heads ;  and  the  other 
was  therefore  circumvented  into  the  usual  knot,  and  ap- 
plied in  the  usual  manner. 

But  time  mends  all  things ;  what  it  does  not  mar,  at 
least.  I  hope  it  will  mend  their  abominable  gates ;  for 
of  all  the  petty  vexations  that  a  poor  horseman  is  dooined 
to  undergo,  this  is  one  that  tries  his  forbearance  to.  the 
utmost  verge.  At  every  half  mile,  your  passage  is  inter* 
cepted  by  one  of  these  barriers.  If  you  attempt  to  open 
it,  and  do  not  fall  off  in  tbe  effort,  you  get  entangled 
between  the  bars  and  the  dyke,  or  your  horse  is  caught 
by  the  neck,  or  by  the  middle,  pr  else  he  jsf  ran  through 
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the  body  by  one  of  the  sharp  stakes.  In  time,  you  learQ 
patience,^  and  are  content  to  dismount  and  teount  fifty 
times  a  day ;  not  without  wishing^  that,  aitiong  all  their 
expedients,  the  Highlanders  would  discover  the  expe- 
diency of  a  hinge,  or  the  value  of  an  equilibrium.  Let 
them '  out-Herod  the  engineer  who  first  carried  one  deail 
on  a  horse,  by  carrying  two.  There  cannot  possibly 
be  a  better  return  of  oats  than  four  for  one;  except 
eight,  which  is  better  still ;  and  if  smoke  is  most  ad- 
mirable for  the  lungs  and  eyes,  why  fresh  air  is  still  more 
admirable. 

Man,  it  is  said,  is  an  imitating  animal.  So  is  a  mon- 
key. But,  in  the  matter  of  imitation,  the  monkey  has  the 
advantage  over  the  man,  who  sacrifices  bis  valuable  and 
inherent  principle  of  mimicry  to  his — ^philosophy.  The 
rebel  farmer  or  seaman,  who  chooses  to  go  on  in  his  old 
'way,  in  spite  of  all  the  better  things  which  he  sees  around 
him,  is  less  teachable  than  this  same  monkey,  who  will 
imitate,  even  to  his  loss,  if  he  has  the  misfortune  to  have 
a  bad  teacher.  When  Alexander  was  amusing  himself 
with  the  conquest  of  India,  he  was  annoyed  by  an  army 
of  baboons,  and  only  mastered  them  by  causing  his  sol- 
diers to  tie  their  legs  together.  Every  school  boy  knows 
that  these  docile  cousins  of  the  human  race  followed  the 
example.  When  an  obstinate  Yfdioo  shall  become  as 
wise  as  a  baboon,  then  he  will  be  apprivois6  and  polished. 
The  faculty  of  reslsoning  is  unquestionably  a  fine  thing: 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  the  presence  and  is  under  the 
controul,  of  the  reasoning  faculty. 

Even  Dr.  Johnson's  good  humour  was  now  and  then 
puzzled  by  a  Highland  expedient;  and  it  is  amusing 
enough  to  listen  to  the  acrimony  with  which  he  is  still 
spoken  of:  not  in  the  Highlands,  however,  but  in  the 
Low  Country,  ever  true  to  its  minatory  inotto,  and  even 
by  those  who  never  read  bis  book.    And.  all  beciciuse  he 
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could  not  see  trees  where  there,  were  none  to  foe  seen. 
As  to  the  Highlanders,  I  must  say,  that  the  few  who  have 
thought  fit  to  be  angry,  are  very,  ungrateful  to  him; 
though  the  same  blindness  which  prevented  him  from 
seeing  the  trees  that  really  existed,  was,  possibly,  what 
prevented  him  from  seeing  a  great  deal  more  that  m^^t 
have  been  recorded.  Bat,  in  reality,  there  is  a  kind- 
ness little  to  be  expected,  which  runs  throughout  all  his 
remarks  on  this  country ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  all  bis 
travelling  successors*  under  circumstances  very  conspi- 
cuously improved,  who  has  been  inclined  to  look  with 
such  lenity  on  things  that  no  man  can  approve.  It  is 
but  |ust,  however,  to  both  parties,  to  remark,  that,  in  Sky, 
so  far  from  being  disliked,  he  is  spoken  of  with  regard 
by  the  few  persons  who  yet  remember  him,  and  that  his 
memory  is  in  respect  among  those  to  whom  bis  visit  is 
ooly  matter  of  tradition.  But  am  not  I,  even  I,  writing 
in  the  position  of  Damocles,  myself;  and  who  can  say 
that  the  Cerberean  mouth  of  some  rabid  Mac  Nicol  will 
not  also  be  opened  against  the  mechanician  who  has  been 
so  *<  ignorant''  and  <*  insolent"  as.  to  maintain  that  a  strap 
of  leather  under  a  horse's  tail  was  softer  than  the  trunk 
of  a  tree. 

,  On  parting  company  with  the  deal  boards,  I  found  ,< 

myself  in  a  valley  which  nature  certainly  meant  to  be 
useful  and  beautiful  both ;  but  such  cattle  as  happened 
to  stray  that  way  on  a  false  hypothesis^  were  destined  to 
find  that  fields  were  not  invariably  meant  to  contain 
corn,  potatoes,  nor  grass.  They  were  not,  however,  de- 
prived of  all  the  benefits  of  the  Church,  since  they  slept 
in  it.  I  presume  they  give  way  to  their  betters  on  Sun- 
days. I  had  heard  of  such  neglect  in  Scotland,  but  did' 
not  believe.  This,  however,  is  not  the  first  or  second  time 
that  I  have  found  a  parish  church  in  the  Highlands,  open 
to  alL  the  elements  as  well  asto  the  cattle ;  nor,  as  in 
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tltk  rery  case,  it  it  unmiial  for  ttie  country  people  to 
diliqpkkirte  it  tbemselTes,  and  carry  aJflT  the  wood  work. 
lo  England,  this  would  be  called  Baerilege;  biit,  by 
wbaterer  aame  called,  it  would  not  happen,     Wh^re. 
nothing  is  sacred,  nothing  is  respected ;  and  the  High* 
lander  treats  bis  church,  when  he  dares,  just  as  he  does 
his  church  yard.  I  have  been  told  that  such  things  do  not 
exist ;  I  know  rery  well  that  thiey  dp  not  occur  in  Edin-> 
bargh.     I  have  been  toid  that  they  are  impossible; 
wbidi  I  consider  yery  fortunate.    Nor  is  this  inconsistent 
with  what  I  so  lately  remarked  respecting  the  religions 
feelings  of  this  people.    The  Church,  quoad  Church,  is 
only  so  much  lime  and  stone :  it  is  not,  any  more  than  th^ 
burying-ground,  the  metaphysical   Church.     It  js  tl^e 
Church  when  the  Minister  is  present,  when  it  is  the  hous^ 
of  actnal  prayer.    And,  unseemly  and  incongruous,  witl| 
the  religious  disposition  of  the  Highlanders  as  it  may  ap-* 
pear,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  break  the  windows^ 
when  intoxicated  at  the  funerals,  the  frequent  irregula-r 
rilies  of  which  I  formerly,  not  iced.    Where  the  fqneral  is 
not  a  religious  ceremony,  the  church  is  no  more  an  oh-* 
ject  of  r^pect  than  the  ale-hoOse*    That  such  things, 
however,  do  not  occur  often,  I  know ;  but  it  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  be  able  to  say  thfit  they  ncFer  hap- 
pened* .    • 
<    This  valley -of  Strath- serves  to  remind  men  of  the  pri- 
mitive malediction.    Though  it  is  a  continuous  tract  of 
limestone,  it  is  nearly  useless;  for  nature,  very  unkindly, 
neither  ploughs,  sows,  drains,  nor  encloses.     That  the 
soil  is  calcareous,  as  wM  as  the  rock,  is  proved  by  its 
being  covered  with  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the  Dryaa 
oclo^pelala.  '  But  it  is  indifferent  what  the  rock  or  the 
soiMs,  wh&BL  every  Ibing  is  covered  and  suffocated  by 
peat;  peat  dense  as  a  Suffolk  cheese.     This,  in  truth,  in 
the  impediment  to  much  of  the  Highland  cultivation  and 
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improvement.  The  soil  is  often  good,  if  it  trould  be 
attained;  the  babe  and  antidote  are  alike  obrious;  nor 
is  there  any  excuse  when,  as  is  the  case  here,  the  cover- 
ing of  peat  is  not  thicker  than  a  plough  could  cut  through. 
Hereafter,  it  may  be  turned  loose  in  Strath ;  and  when- 
ever that  bappens,  this  valley,  waving  with  com,  will 
Wondier  at  its  new  dress. 

Strath  presents  no  small  charms  for  a  geologist ;  but 
indeed  so  few  persons  have  seen' statuary  marble  grow- 
ing any  where  but  in  a  lapidary's  yard,  that  it  deserves 
the  regard  of  all  titose  who,  in  these  days  of  universal 
knowledge,  can  talk  of  Tborwaldsen,  and  Canova,  and 
the  Parthenon,  in  dainty  terms ;  and  of  studios,  and  nie- 
topes,  and  hexastyle  peristyles,  and  pronaos,  and  cella; 
and  who  would  faint  at  the  sight  of  the  ignoramus  who 
should  say  Phidias  when  he  ought  to  say  Pheidias.  Here^ 
is  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  material,  of  a  very  fine, 
even  texture,  and  of  a  perfect  white.  Being  much  more 
compact  than  Carrara  marble,  it  is  more  hard  to  cut,  and 
would  therefore  cost  isomewhat  more  in  the  working. 
But,  in  statuary,  that  is  not  of  the  same  moment  as  in 
architectural  ornaments;  since  the  mere  labour  in  the 
former,  bears  a  small  comparative  proportion  to  the  time 
required  in  adjustments  and  attention.  The  counter- 
vuling  advantage  arising  from  the  same  cause,  is,  that 
it  do^s  not  retain  that  white  mark  from  the  chisel 
wMch  is  the  consequence  of  a  bruise,  and  which  is 
tedinically  called  istunning.  In  fine  draperies^  and, 
more  than  all,  in  i)as-reliefs,  tbis  isa  very  serious  de- 
fect; because  the  bruised  and  white  mark  comers  pre-^ 
cisely  whete  the  deepest  shadow  ougbt  to  be;  thus  en- 
tirely deranging  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  work. 
Hence  the  mairble  of  Sky  is  particularly  adapted  for 
small  works  in  basso,  or  indeed  in  any  kind  of  relief. 
The  texture  hbiiig  colnpact  and  splintery,  and  not  granu- 
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lar,  this  is  also  an  evident  adyantage ;  because  the  crys* 
talline  texture,  whenever  it  is  visible,  always  interferes 
with  the  contour,  and  with  that  softness  of  surface  which 
is  so  estimable  in  that  class  of  statuary,  which  pretends 
to  follow  nature,  instead  of  repeating  the  iron  features 
and  stony  skins  of  Jupiters,  and  Deinigods,  and  other 
beings  beyond  the  bounds  of  humanity.  How  utterly 
impossible  it  is  to  produce  surface  in  Parian  marble, 
where  the  crystalline  texture  is  large,  I  need  not  say. 
You  must  not  despise  this  said  science  of  rocks  too  much. 
While  it  often  assists  the  arts,  it  may  sometimes  also 
throw  light  on  their  antiquities.  It  has  done  so  in  the 
case  of  Myron's  Discobulus.  Greece  had  told  us  that 
this  work  was  of  bronze ;  Mr.  Townley's  was  of  marble* 
Ir  might  therefore  be  a  Roman  copy,  or  even  an  Italian 
one,  or,  possibly,  what  would  have  been  better  than 
either,  a  Greek  one.  Thus  the  value  of  the  work  was  un- 
certain, till  Mr.  Qnidam  showed  that  it  was  wrought  from 
Pentelic  marble;  a  fact  suflScient  to  prove  that  it  was 
neither  a  Roman  nor  a  modern  work,  and  that  it  was 
executed  at  Athens ;  probably  in  the  very  time  of  Myron, 
possibly  even  by  himself. 

Strath  contains  many  other  varieties  of  mio'ble,  chiefly 
grey,  and  well  adapted  for  architecture.  But  as  it  pre- 
sents more  valuable  geological  informatiQD  than  all  the 
marble  else  in  the  world,  I  followed  the  route  of  the 
horsesj  and,  after  much  bogging  and  scrambling,  found 
myself  near  a  house  that  was  built  and  another  that  was 
building;  seeing,  like  Don  Quixote,  the  adventure  of  the 
deal  boards  to  an  end. 

As  I  vainly  thought;  for  there  was  neither  an  end  to 
the  adventure,  nor  to  the  chapter  of  expedients.  He 
house  had  three  stories,  and  was  fair,  and  large,  and 
new,  and  clean ;  that  is,  outside.  Cuehullin,  who  emp- 
tied rain  on  it  day  and  night,  not  by  pailfuls,  but  rivers, 
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took  care  of  ikht  part.  Tfao  inside  bdngjast  the  rewen^^ 
there  was  thus  a  fair  airerage  for  the  whole.  The  en-* 
trance  ball,  or  passage,  remaining  just  as  the  masons  had 
left  it  tea  years  before,  was. a  pool;  and  a  deal  board 
serfed  for  a  bridge  to  conduct  to  the  parlovn  The  floor 
here  had  been  fitted  without  being  fixed ;  so  that  it  re« 
mained  unplaned,  gaping  at  every  cranny,  A  half-crown 
fell  out  <^  my  pocket,  and  rolled  away  till  it  sank  beneath 
the  stage,  like  Don  Juan*  *<  Ah,  never  mind,"  said  my 
worthy  host,  <*  there  is  a  good  deal  of  money  there*"  The 
walls  too  remained  as  they  had  come  from  the  mason's 
hands,  unplastered ;  except  that,  instead  of  being  white, 
they  were  black  as  jet«  They  kept  in  the  smoke  efiectually ; 
as  did  the  chimney,  for  not  a  puff  was  ever  seen  to  come 
out  of  it;  but  then  in  retoro  they  admitted  all  the  rain. 
Hence  the  navigation  of  the  passage;  which,  as  I  ubder« 
stood,  extended,  when  it  was  Gala-day  with  the  storm,  to 
the  parlour  also*  My  good  host  was  very  much  surprised 
and  hurt,  that  he  bad  an  asthma  and  could  not  breathe, 
and  that  his  eyes  were  always  inflamed,  so  that  he  could 
not  see ;  considering  that  Sky  was  of  so  pore  and  mild  an 
air*  I  proposed  to  him  to  treat  with  the  rain  and  the  smoke, 
at  once.  ^  It  was  useless  to  try,  for  it  had  been  so  ever 
since  the  bouse  bad  been  built : "  **  ten  years : "  the  ma- 
sonry was  bad,  and  therefore  he  would  not  allow  the 
house  to  be  fiqished*"  **  The  exposed  gable  might  be 
slated^  or  harled."  ^  No,  he  was  determined  that  nothing 
more  should  be  done : "  and,  in  the  mean  time,  like  Mo- 
liere's  misanthrope,  he  had  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  abus- 
ing the  mason  every  day  for  ten  years.  -But  the  ten  years 
of  pleasure  and  patience  were  expired,  aad  the  very  deal 
bpjEirds  which  I  had  traced  hither,  were  to  remedy  the 
evil ;  by  building  a  new  bouse*  The  existing  one  might 
have  been  rendered  water-tight  for  ten  pounds,  and  half 
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as  many  shillings  would  have  cnred  it  of  Ismoking.   Tris- 
tram Shandy's  door  was  a  joke  to  this. 

How  the  expedient  turned  out,  it  remains  for  the  post- 
script to  say.  Three  y^ars  after,  I  found  a  new  house; 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  original,  like  a  calf  by  its 
cow;  the  same  bare  gable,  exposed  to  the  same  nevdr 
ending  rains,  and  all  things  else  fitting.  Whether  it 
smoked  and  leaked  also,  no  one  knew;  for  he  could  not 
be  <<  fashed ''  to  leave  the  old  one.  When  I  think  of  such 
adventnres,  I  sometimes  rub  my  eyes,  and  wondeir  if  I 
have  not  been  dreaming.  But  that  is  impossible ;  for  I 
was  there  five  several  years.  The  bouse  was  as  black 
at  the  last  as  the  first,  the  pai^sage  as  much  a  ditch,  the 
parlour,  floor  as  susceptibleof  half-ierowns,  and  my  worthy 
friend's  eyes  would  haye  been  redder  if  they  could. 

In  many  places,  I  found  the  new  roads  made  with 
lumps  of  Stilbite.  Such  sights  as  these  are  highly  vd- 
galing  to  gentlemen  mineralogists,  who  never  saw  a 
mineral  except  in  Mr.  Heuland's  shop,  nor  could  ev«r 
carry  one  away  in  their  pockets  without  leaving  a  gfuiuea 
in  exchange.  Sky,  to  them,  is  a  perfect  El  Dor^ide. 
Talisker  is  the  greatest  mine  for  these  matters ;  abound- 
ing particularly  in  Analcime,  but  producing  many  other 
rare  and  beautifyl  Zedlites,  and,  among  others,  one  which 
is  almost  peculiar  to  this  place,  and  which  resembles  the 
finest  silk  or  cptton.  Many  species  are  also  found  along 
the  cliflfs  further  to  the  southward,  and  -some  of  them  as 
yet  undescribed ;  but  in  places  where  it  requires  no  com- 
mon dexterity  and  no  common  courage  to  attempt  a 
landing.  But  whether  we  coHect  miherals  or  not,  there 
is  something  striking,  in  seeing  a  beadi  strewed  with 
specimens  enough  ta  stock  all  the  shops  iti  London  :  to 
see  wealth  (since  that  is  wealth  which  must  generally  be 
purchased)  soliciting  the  spectator's  hand.    I  had  wit- 
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nessed*  a  conteiist,  uota  fiio^tb  before,  \at  tin  auction,  for  a 
piece  of  .Lamnonite  as  large  as  an  ^gg^  which  hM  be^il 
sold  for  iiv«  gQinea;^^  and  I  here  stumbled  oa'  a  mass  of  k 
big  enough  to  lo^d  a  lyaggon.  Biat  :eren  su^  wealth  is  not 
iteldom  unattended  by  the  punisbmeiit  of  Tantalus.  lA 
the  same  place  was  a  large  mass  of  solid  tock;  solid  and 
lough  witha},  as  iron;  and  on  looking  into  a  small  hole 
where  I  could  only  introduce  two.  fingers,  I  saw  a  cavity 
covered  with  large  and  beautiful  crystals  of  one  of  the 
rarest  Zeolites  (iehthyophthalmite) ;  the  entire  specimen 
might  Well  have  sold  for  twenty  guineas.  No  ordinary 
hammer'  tould  make  the  slightest  impression  on  such  ^ 
mass  of  matter;  it  was  the  fox  at  the  stork's  supper,  and 
the'  specimi^n  still  remsuns  to  provoke  those  who  may 
chusei  to  risk  their  lives  in  this  pla^ 

No  imagination  can  form  a  conception  of  the  character 
oi  the  cliflSs  of  this  coast;  without  thus  landing  Under 
them.  At  a  very  small  distance^  they  are  so  deceiving, 
from  their  simplicity,  tbiit  they  do  not  seem  above  a 
Kundred  feet  high ;  on  account  of  the  want  of  bli^eiicls  .f6r 
a. senile.  Thfe  eye,  by  itself,  scarcely  distinguishes  be- 
tween a  w,all  of  a  hii'ndred,  and  dne  of  a  thousand  feot 
hfgh.  Hence,  the  bases  of  these  cliffs  appear  to  be 
strefwed  only  with  pebbles  and  gravel;  pebbles,  which.oa 
landing,  drer  found  to  be  as  large  as  ordinary  houses, 
and  the  wbele  tumbled  together  in  such  aheap  of  fearful 
rnins,  as 'to  'convey  an  'idek  of  tb^  ;destructive  power  of 
the  elements,  far  greater  than  any  other  appearances 
which  I  ever  witnessed.  ,  Often  deceived  in  judging  of 
magnitude  and  distance  on  these  Western  Shores,  I  recol- 
lect no  place  wb^re  yiie  experienced  more  surprise.  >We 
bad  left  the^  tesfeel  to  tow  t^  the -shore,' which  every  owe 
thought  wa8> amiie  off.  That- mile  was  not  less  tbanelght 
<a  nine ;  it  cost  us  three  hocirs  i^-  hard  exertion.  As  we 
approached,  I:saw  a  atony  beach,  .which  seemed  to  admtit 
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of  laDdiDgt  and  w:Jiich  appeared  about  a  hundred  yards 
long.  The  landing  being  effected^  the  crew  soon  dis- 
appeared among  stones  which  they  had  purposed  to 
Convert  into  ballast;  and  it  required  the  labour  of  ah 
hour  to  traverse  the  imaginary  hundred  yards,  which 
were  not  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Coal  is  not  unknown  in  Sky,  and  has,  as  usual,  ex- 
cited much  anxiety.  At  Portree,  even  some  tons  were 
raised ;  but,  being  entangled  in  the  trap,  it  was  soon 
exhausted.  Generally,  it  is  true  that  the  appearances  of 
this  nature  are  scanty  and  without  value,  from  the  same 
cause;  and  that,  in  Trotternish,  where  alone  this  coal  is 
stratified  anibug  the  usual  rocks,  it  is  so  disturbed  and 
iatersected  by  veins  of  trap,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time 
disposed  in  thin  beds,  that  it  never  can  be  worth  the  ex- 
pense of  working. 

The  people  talk  of  volcanoes  in  Sky.  That  is  a  fa- 
vourite piece  of  Greology  with  them  every  where ;  and 
they  have  often  applied  it,  as  I  formerly  observed,  to  the 
Vitrified  Forts.  It  is  true  enough  that  there  are  no  vol- 
canoes burning ;  nor  are  there  any  marks  of  extinguished 
craters ;  and  yet  the  Highland  philosophy  is  not  very  fiur 
wrong.  With  little  other  exceptions  than  Sleat,  Strath- 
aird, Broadford,  Strath,  and  apart  of  Trotternish,  the  whole 
country  has  a  truly  volcanic  appearance,  and,  being  of 
trap,  is,  in  reality,  the  produce  of  ancient  fires.  The  most 
careless  or  vulgar  eye  would  decide,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  the  western  cliffs  were  of  this  nature ;  as,  in 
colour,  form,  and  disposition,  alike,  they  appear  as  if 
they  had  just  issued  fi*om  a  glass-house  or  a  brick-kiln. 
Because  all  this  is  so  obvious,  that  he  who  runs  may  read* 
the  geologists  who,  for  the  honour  of  their  trade,  always 
choose  the  other  handle,  are  of  the  contrary  opinion. 
Peace  be  to  them.  The  columnar  rocks,  of  course,  all 
belong  to  this  class ;  and,  in  varieties  of  the  whole  tribe. 
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no  place,  perhaps,  in  the  entire  world,  outdoes  Sky, 
which  is,  indeed,  in  every  sense,  a  mine  of  knowledge  in 
this  science. 

Though  the  interior  of  Sleat  is  a  rode  moorland,  the 
eastern  coast  displays  a  continued  succession  of  tolerably 
good  Highland  farminf2f,  with  occasional  ash  trees  skirt- 
ing the  shores,  on  the  sheltered  sides  of  the  rivulets  and 
ravines;  wfajle  it  also  affords  fine  views  of  the  noble  and 
picturesque  screen  of  hills  that  forms  the  opposite  main- 
land. Loch  Oransa  is  an  excellent  harbour,  and  Mr. 
Macdonald's  shop  of  all  trades  and  wares  will  supply 
whatever  )can  be  required  to  repair  the  worn-out  traveller. 
The  island  furnishes  rare  minerals  to  the  mineralogist, 
and  rare  craBs  to  the  crabologist.  They  are  not  the  worst 
of  this  genus  which  crawl  blue  into  the  basket  at  night, 
and  are  found  red  on  the  breakfast  table  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  Castle  of  Knock  was  probably  of  importance  in 
former  days.  The  position  is  strong,  on  a  hi^h  sea  pro- 
montory; but  what  remains  of  the  building  does  not  re- 
tain any  great  marks  of  strength.  Armadale,  which  is 
the  only  other  point  worth  noticing,  cannot  be  called  pic- 
turesque, as  the  land  is  without  features.  The  view  of 
the  opposite  mountains  is,  however,  fine.  Tlie  progress 
and  beauty  of  the  plantations  serve  to  demonstrate,  that, 
of  the  two  main  requisites  to  success,  Nature  would,  in 
very  many  places,  do  her  duty,  if  man  would  but  perform 
his.  When  you  intend  to  build,  says  Cato,  deliberate 
long;  and  then  it  is  often  likely  that  you  will  not  build 
at  all.  When  planting  is  in  question,  do  not  deliberate 
a  moment.  If  the  success  of  the  plantations  at  Armadale 
prove  that  the  latter  inaxim  has  been  duly  followed  and 
duly  rewarded,  that  of  the  new  castle  will  also  prove, 
that,  of  the  two  main  requisites  to  castle  building,  it  is 
in  vain  for  the  owner  to  furnish  liberality,  if  his  architect 
cannot  supply  taste.    It  would  be  a  problem  to  ascertain 
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what  notions  some  .of  these  gentlemen  havo  fonned  of 
the  Oothici styles;  but  poor.  $cetlaml  seems  destined  to 
be  eternally  ridden  by  the  night-mare  of  arcbitectare, 
'     Where  nature  is  pennrious,  it  is  indeed  penury  f  where 
she  giresy  it  is  in  useless  or  overwhelming  profusion. 
Thus,  of  the  hundred  bays  and  creeks  of  Sleat,  as  of  five 
hundred  more,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  they  are  known 
only  to  the  gulls;  there  ii  not  one  of  theat  all,:  which, 
were  it  atJBrighton  or  Scarborough,  would  not  be  a  place 
for  opulence  to  ornament  and  boats  toshelter  in*    Thus 
of  the  islands  f  which  swarm  eveiy  where,  like  autumnal 
leaves  in  Vallombrosa,  about  these  deserited  and  unhappy 
regions.    Why  cannot  these  things  be  intermixed.    A 
German  King's  estate  is  all  saiidj  tta*  o^  »  Highland 
Chiefisallbog.    A  happy  amalgamatioti  might  render 
both  of  them  Yorkshire  oountr]^  gentletnen.    Nfttur^  re- 
fuses to  Shetland  as  noiuch  wood  ^as  #6uld  make  a  tooth- 
pick ;  and  she  ehoaks  America  with  forests..   By  way  of 
compensation,  she  has  given  the  former  more  hairbours 
than  lie  all  the  way  from  the  Downs  to  the  Vellow Sea; 
for  what  purpose,  it  would  be  ha^d  to  say#.   As  to  cas- 
cades and  rivers,  the  proverb  may  be  taken,  literally 
enough;  since  it  rains  and  ponrs  enough  of  both  in  half 
a  Highland  county,  to  fertilize  Yemen  the  Happy,  and 
to  render  camels  as  useless  as  baboons.    The  western 
shore  of  Sleat  is  much  more  beautiful  than  the  eastern, 
presenting  a  succession  of  bays  and  of  finely  undulating 
land.    Gillan,   Daalvil,   Dunscaich^  and  Ord^  are  very 
pleasing  spots ;  combining  beauty  of  distant  scenery  with 
variety  of  ground,  and  with  the  power  of  expatiating  over 
a  considerable  tract,  instead  of  being  imprisoned  betwewi 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  or  set  down  in  the  midst  of 
interminable  moors.    The  distant  prospect  is  truly  m^ 
nificent,  irom  the  whole  of  this  cos»t ;   displaying  the 
dark  and  noble  forms  of  the  CuchuUin  hills,  and  of  the 
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Still  more  striking  Blaveti,  backed  by  the  remoter  group 
wbtcb  coDStitules  tbe  central  moantaiDOiis  tract  of  Sky. 
Aa  .  extienaiye  woody  cbiefly  of  i^sh,  of  considerable  an- 
liqiiity,  but  fast  wearing  away,  since  entirely  neglected, 
not. only  adds  beauty  tp  this  paprt  of  the  island,  but  serves 
to  parbve  what  art  might  do  in  i^rnamenting  and  improy** 
iBgjthe  country. 

Enough  of  the  castle  of  Donscaich  remaiqs,  to  render 
it  still  a  picturesque  object.  The  rock  on  which  it  stands 
is  detached  from  the  shore,  but  by  a  chasm  so  narrow  as 
to  hsLve  admitted  of  a  bridge  of  communication,  which, 
containing  an  aperture  or  discontinuity  in  the  middle,  has 
seryed  the  purpose  of  a  drawbridge.  No  more  is  known 
of  the  date  of  this  buildii^  than  of  others  in  this  country ; 
but,  from  its  general  aspect,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
three  centuries  old.  The  masonry  is .  of  a  character  which 
is  never  found  in  tbe  Highlands,  of  a  distant  date.  It 
can  only,  however,  be  considered  as  a  castellated  man-* 
sion;  as  it  does  not  afford  room  to  accommodate,  more 
than  the  ordinary  retinue  of  a  chief.  The  very  name  of 
Dunscaich  reminds  us,  of  course,  of  Cuchullin  and  his 
'*  lonely  sunbeam."  The  true  enthusiast  in  Ossian,  to 
whom  date^  style,  manners,  and  every  thing  else,  are 
nothing,  who,  like  the  lover,  would  annihilate'  even  time 
when  it  stands  in  the  way  of  his  hypothesis,  may  be  per- 
mitted here  to  wordiip.Bragela,  or  the  King  of  the  Isle 
of  Mist|  or  Macpberson,  or  alt  three. 

But  Vallancey  says  that  Cuchullin  was  not  King  of 
the  Isle  of  Mist,  and  that  he  Jias  usurped  the  place  of 
King  Mahnanan  inrthe  poems.*?  This  enchanter  is  the  real 
l^ing  of  the  Mists ;  while  he  is  also.the  Pagan  Neptune, 
the  God  of  the  Sea.  '  My  formcc  genealogy  was  wrcmg : 
Lear,  or  Lir,  his  father,  is  the  sea  itself,  not  a  two-legged 
man.  Truth  is^a  beantiful  c^ubstance :  when  we  can  fish 
it  out.    It  is  plain  Aat  the  HigManders  must  resign  ail 
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chhns  to  QnstaD.    For  it  is  oertain  that  be  was  a  Persiait 
Magusy  or  Druidy  or  Yates.    Le  Bruti  ^ays  that  Jie  wm 
the  direct  son  of  Adam,    But  Le  Brun  mistoek  Aiam  far 
Adam:  a  triflmg  error. -  ThePersiaiis  aiid  the  GucSnres 
considered  him  a  Divine  Prophet;  and  that  was  the  resk 
son,  says  Col.  Charles  Vallancey,  F.S.A.  and  member  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia*  why  the  Christ- 
ians mistook  him  for  the  Messiah.    As  to  his  fitg-hland 
father,  Fingal,  or  Fin  Mac  Coul,  there  mitst  be  some 
error  in  the  parentage:   unless  indeed  he  was  Adam. 
Which  conld  not  well  be ;  because  he  was  the  son  of  Kish- 
tab,  of  the  Pishdadan  dynasty  of  Periia,  and  was  killed 
by  Rustam  the  Persian  Hercules.    So  that  Mr«  James 
Macpherson  and  Dr.  Blair  most  be  incorrect,  when  they 
say  that  he  fought  with  Caracalla.    The  Poems  of  Qsaian 
are  therefore  Persian,  after  all :  so  that  we  have  been  quar- 
relling about  the  property,  for  this  kilf  century,  to  little 
purpose.    There  cannot  remain  a  doubt  in  any  rational 
mind ;  because  Simon  Brec,  or  Stim  Breac,  was  Hercii* 
les ;  and  because  this  very  Simon  <*  probably "  com- 
manded a  ship  which  was  **  probably "  called  the  Sun, 
which,  in  Irish,  is  Grian,  and  <Vprobably"  carried  off 
some  ships  froni  the  islands  of  Elisha,  yulgariy  caUed 
Greece,  which  being  **  probably'*   covered  with  Cow- 
hides, gave  rise  to  the  feble  of  Geryon  and  the  Cows» 
Four  probables  make  one  certain.    And  thus  also  it  is 
proved  that  the  Irish  are  Persians,  and  that  they  com- 
manded the  Egyptian  fleet  when  Pharaoh  pursued  the 
Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea.     Any  man  who  can 
doubt  the  History  of  Ireland,  must  be  alike  divested  of 
sense,  reason,  judgment,  and  Hebrew ;  and  be  equally 
unfit  to  belong  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia.   Supposing  it  possiMe,  however,  that  Vallancey  is 
wrong  and  Macpherson  right,  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
ruins  of  one  of  the  Stone  Forts  on  Dunscaich  Islaadyclose  at 
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hand,  were  the  real  Caslle  of  Cuohtillin.  Such  baildings 
as  tbaty  are  likely,  at  least,  to  baVe  belonged  to  the  d% 
tant  times  in  question* 

It  is  silid  that  there  was  a  vitrified  fort  at  Dunscsuch 
Island.  I  searched,  howeyer,  in  vMUp  fo)r  any  vitrified 
aobstanees ;  nor  could  I  find  any  other  traces  of  works 
than  the  stone  fort  just  mentioned,  which,is  sufficiently 
conitpiciious.  Yet  I  will  hot  say  that  there  are  no  other; 
as  it  is  frequently  very  difficult  to  discover  the  vitrified 
wails,  when  covered,  as  they  often  are,  with  earth  and 
vegetation.  When  I  defended  Williams's  theory  foat^ 
merly,  I  ought  to  have  noticed,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
had  considered  these  works  merely  as  enclosures  for  con- 
taining the  cattle,  or  the  women  and  children,  of  an  invaded 
tribe.  Not  having  made  fortification  his  study,  be  was 
unaware  of  the  ingenuity  of  their  arrangements,  and  of 
the  judicious  manner  in  which  the  ground  had  been 
occupied.  How  important  a  part  of  their  history  this  is, 
I  formerly  showed.  There  is  a  circumstance  respecting 
the  paved  causeways  attached  to  some  of  them,  which 
may  perhaps  assist  in  proving  their  remote  Celtic  origin; 
if  such  slender  analogies  can  be  at  all  admitted  towards 
a  proof.  Isidore  informs  us  that  the  Carthaginians,  whose 
language  proves  them  to  have  been  a  Celtic  people,  as  I 
have  shown  elsewhere,  were  the  first  who  paved  their 
towns ;  and  that,  from  them,  the  Romans  borrowed  this 
practice,  and  the  art  of  constructing  those  roads  which 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  posterity  to  this  day.  It 
was  Appios  Claudius  Csecus  who  first  paved  Rome, 
forming  the  Appian  way,  188  years  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Kings ;  and  I  formerly  remarked  the  accurate  re- 
semblance which  the  causeway  of  Noath  bore  to  a  Roman 
road.  But  to  lay  much  stress  on  such  analogies  as  this, 
would  he  to  claim  fraternity  with  Doctor  Keating  and 
Siim  Breac. 
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Jodg^g  fn>m.the  btiildtngs  thennidresy  H  would  ap- 
pear that,  cmt  of  tbe  four  caistles  in  Sky  beloagiog  to 
Macdonald,  those  of  Knock  and  JBLyle  Haken  were  the 
nliiMit' an<^ileikt :  whether  the  present  or  Duntalm  is' the 
HMt  recept,  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  say.  ^  Bestdesi  these, 
ASs  family  had  two  other  abodes  in  the  island,  Mugstot 
and  Armadale.  :  li  is  not  probable  that  these  were  all  i»« 
habited  at  once,  or  even  in  the  sanisagerbutslil],  as 
belonging  to  oiie  femiiy,  in  one  spot^of  no  great  extent, 
ibey  bespeak  luxury,  such  b&  it  was^  and^abundaoce  of 
wealth ;  since  they  were  not  mere  garrisons  or  military 
posts,  bat  dwelling  places.  Indeed  l3iis  dynasty^  at  ite 
several  perii»ds,  seems  to  have  had  a  great  love  of  castlles; 
and,  instead  of  one  supreme  residence  or  Court,  to  haVe 
lived,  at  some  time  or  another.  In  every  part  of  itsdo- 
jninions*  I  cannot  pretend ';to  enumerate  ^ tbe  whole  of 
these  palaces,  xfr  houses^  or  castles,  or  whatever  tbey  ai^ 
to  be  called:  nor,  df  some,  is  it  easy  to  know  whether 
diey  belonged  origitmlly  to  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  or 
were  biiilt  only  by  the  dans  that  sprung  from  them,  cr 
that  established  tbemsi&lves  as  independent  Chiefs.  Be- 
sides the  three  In-  Sky  just  named,  however,  the  folh^nring 
lire,  by  tradition,  supposed  to  have  been,  n6t  only  biHll 
but  inhabited,  by  the  Lords  of  the  Isles :  some  apparently 
as  head^-quarteirs  o^  Oouits,  others  as  occasional  bunting 
boxes  or  couiitry  seaii^.  In  Mull,  Aros  unquestionably 
belonged  to  them ;  whether  Dnart  and  Loch  Buy  ever 
did, -or  whether  therd  were  castles  at  these  places  before 
the  pi'esent  works  of  the  Macleans  after  they  had  ao 
quired  an  independency,  remains  uocertain.  On  the 
opposite  shore  of  Morven,  they  polbsessed  Ardiorinisb 
and  the  Castle  of  Dogs;  and  probably  also.  Loch  Aline 
Castle.  Tirim  Castle,  and  that  of  Airdnamurchan,  juusl 
abb  be  inclUdi^d  in  the  i^me  list.  On  Torsa,  it  is  kdown 
that  they  possessed  one.    Kerrera,  Dunstaffnage,  and 
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Bunnolly,  belonged  to  Mac  DoogciU ;  but  iintt  in  Look 
Sfrin^  itbat  of  Locb  Tariket,  and  others  in  iCantj^re,  iti« 
dudibg  Duvavarty,  must  also  have  belonged  to  Mac 
Donalds  In  Isla,  they  bad  two  or  three  principal  rest- 
dences,  begides  a  castle  in  the  St^it;  but  thei»e  have 
aftffeiied  more:  than  ieill  therest,  as  their  ruins  can^ciffcely 
be  traced.  But  £  need  i  not  go  further  into  an  enum^ia- 
tioii  wbicbdemiGinds  and  presents  too  much  of  conjecture. 
But  I  have  yet  awoird  to  say  Respecting  this  important 
family.  Ifj  in  the  sketeh  of  the  History  of  the  Western 
Mes  which  I  formerfy  gate,  I  have  followed  Aber- 
crombieand  Buciianiinj  it  is  not  from  respect  to  their 
own  belieff  or  to  the  fabi>l0us  authority  from  which  they 
have  themselves,  borrowed'.  The  prejiildices  and  the 
OQ^lessnessy  or  worse,  of  both  these  authors,  are  How  lao 
well  Hnown ;  and  as  to  Bidlethius,  who  is  the  father  of  the 
wholes  it  is  not  too  niuch  to  say  that  be  is  the  father  of  all 
fSsdsehoQd.  If  I  was  unwilling  to  enter  on  minute  crfti^ 
eisms  on  wbkt  t  then  stated  as  hieing  obscure  and  hazard- 
ous history,  it  is  not  too  late  to  do  it  now.  The  insurt^ec-* 
tKm  of  Donald  of  the  Isles  in  1461,  according  to  Boece^ 
is  stated  by  Buchanan,  with  his  usual  inattention  td  chro- 
nology, as  having  happened  in  1465.  It  is 'far  from 
certain,  also,  that  any  Lord  of  the  Isles  committed  the 
ravages  in  1456,  which  have  been  related.  Iliere  could 
not,  at  least,  have  been  an  insurrection  by  a  Donald  of 
the  Isles,  either  in  1456  or  1461 ;  because  the  pedigrees 
show  that  John  was  the  Begulus  at  that  period.  Alex- 
ander indeed  was  the  King  from  1427  to  1448 ;  and 
therefore  the  name  is  correctly  stated  in  that  case.  It  is 
indeed  .possible  that  mere  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of 
Boethius,  may  have  led  him-  to  substitute  the  generic 
name  Donald  for  John  ;  just  as,  in  other  instances,  he 
calls  alt  these  princes  Donald,  eveti  when  their  names 
were  John  or  Alexander.     But  every  thing  which  comes 
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from  his  pen  is  afike  suspicious;  while,  as  Pi&kerton  has 
remarked,  whoDerer  be  is  at  a  loss  for  incidents,  he  has 
dways  recourse  to  an  insurrection  and  a  Donald  of 
the  Isles. 

Strathaird  consists  of  horizontal  strata  of  sandstone, 
sometimes  calcareous,  and  intersected  by  perpendicular 
trap  yeins.  These  are  so  numerous,  that  the  intervals  are 
often  scarcely  thicker  than  the  reins  themselves;  nor 
does  Scotland  furnish  any  parallel  example.  Those  who 
are  fond  of  rebuses,  and  charades,  the  dealers  in  small 
wit,  who  admire  a  cloud  only  when  it  is  like  a  whale  or 
an  ousel,  may  examine  the  extremity  of  this  promontory. 
No  aid  from  the  imagination  is  wanting,  to  see  a  very 
perfect  bust  in  profile,  executed  in  a  very  grand  and  pure 
antique  manner,  and  occupying  the  whole  fince  of  the 
cliff,  which  is  here  at  least  sixty  feet  high.  The  style  is 
that  of  a  River  God;  and,  adding  the  grandeur  of  the 
design  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  and  to  its  position 
as  rising  out  of  the  sea,  the  effect,  instead  of  being  ludi* 
crous,  is  really  fine.  Ancient  Egypt  would  hare  pared 
the  remainder  of  Strathaird  as  we  cut  a  cheese,  and 
applied  the  carcase  of  a  Lion  or  of  the  Dog  star  to  the 
point  of  Aird. 

The  sandstone  of  this  place  seems  to  have  been  made 
on  purpose  to  amuse  architects  and  puzzle  geologists. 
This  stone  is  divided  by  horizontal  fillets  into  parallel 
courses,  and  fiuted  in  the  intermediate  parts  in  regular 
oblique  furrows.  Had  the  design  been  given  to  a  mason, 
he  could  not  have  executed  it  in  any  other  manner.  Na- 
ture, indeed,  is  the  better  mason  of  the  two  in  this  case ; 
since  time,  which  destroys  the  work  of  art,  is  perpetually 
employed  in  repairing  this.  The  action  of  the  weather 
detects  that  extraordinary  structure,  of  which  she  has 
only  laid  the  germs ;  so  that  her  worii  is  for  ever  new. 
As  an  architeetiirid  ornament,  this  might  be  borrowed  for 
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Ae  use  of  nistic  wdrk,  with  advantage.  The  vermictila* 
tions,  and  sortie  other  ornaments  uised  for  this  purposet 
seem  originally  to  have  come  from  the.  same  source.; 
though  artists  do  not  now  remember  whence  they  were 
9t  first  derived.;  copying  what  is  before  Aem,  wilhout 
concerning  themselves  about  its  origin,  and,  very  often, 
caring  as  little  about  its  congruity.  In  the  natural  waste 
of  many  sandstones,these  ornaments  are  produced  by  the 
unequal  hardness  of  the  substance;  and,  in  many  ancient 
castles  built  of  this  rock,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  aydid 
thinking  that  the  mason  has  actually  carved  those  forms 
which  are  merely  the  result  of  time  and  weather.  The 
variety  which  they  afford  is  far  more  considerable  than 
could  be  expected.  Roslin  castle,  among  many  others, 
presents  some  singular  specimens.  I  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  justify  or  recommend  this  kind  of  ornament; 
since,  when  it  goes  beyond  the  simplest  hatching,  and 
that,  in  the  basement  story  only,  it  seems  to  me  abso^ 
lately  aboAiinable.  That  kind  which  resembles  piles  of 
dead  men's  b,ones,  such  as  they  may  be  seen  in  chturjoe] 
houses,  is  most  particularly  detestable:  I  know  not  if  it 
be  not  even  worse  than  the  stalactitic  ornamept;  unlesi, 
indeed,  where  this  is  displayed  as  it  was  formerly  at  Bur- 
lington House;  where  the  columns  appeared  dressed  up 
in  wigs,  very  mudi  like  those  which  Neptune  manufac- 
tures out  of  spun-yarn  when  he  is  to  cross  the  Line. 

Artists  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  whence  the  earliest 
of  our  ecclesiastical  masons  borrowed  some  of  their  orna- 
ments. It  is  not  impossible  that  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous of -the  whole,  the  chevron  so  general  in  the  soffits 
of*  the  early  Norman  arches,  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
rock,  sandstone,  though  under  different  circumi^tances. 
1  have  seen  the  &ce  of  a  diff  ornamented  in  this  manner, 
so  as  to  have  every  appearance  of  a  work  of  art.  Eda, 
in  Orkney,  affords  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens 
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that  I  know.  The  cause  is  evidejil  enou^  ;  'cDnsi$tii^ 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  strata  break  at  right  angle« 
to  their  planes ;  whence  the  edges  of  the  different  beds 
in  a  series,  protrude  in  rows  of  points^  so  as  exactly  to 
emvlate  that  combinalion  of  zigzag  lines  to  which  they 
have  possibly  given  rise. 

That  which  is  here  possible,  is,  howev^,  far  from 
certain;  as  the  chevron  moulding  is  of  a  very  remote 
origrin,  and  may  ha.ve  been  merely  an  accidental  combi- 
nation of  obvious  lines.  Ledwicb  has  shown  that  it  is 
found  in  an  iUurainated  Syriac  maauscript  of  the  Evann 
gelists,  written  in  586,  where  the  Saxon  arcb^  ad  it'  is 
commonly  called,  or  the  eaiiy  Morman,  is  displayed, 
precisely  in  the  form,  and  with  many  of  the  oroameftts 
familiar  to  us,  siich  as  lozenges,'  nebules,  and  quatrefoils, 
as  well  as  this  one.  The  canopy,  or  the  line  which  fonm^ 
the  contrasted  arch,  is  also  found  in  these  drawings;  aU 
ofthematding  to  prove,  and  without  a  possibility,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  doubt,  that  which  was  formerly  said  rei- 
pecting  the  Oriental  origin  of  eur  early  ecclesiastical 
arbhilecture ;  while  these  examples  prove  also,  that  thiB 
Nommn  and-  round  style  was  derived  from  the  same 
source,  as  the  pointed,  and  w^  not,  an  imitation  or  a  coi*- 
ruplion  of  Qfeek  or  Roman  architectttf e« 

*  The  basaltic  veins  of  this  coast  are  the  ^nsesiof  this 
numerous  caves  in  which  it  abounds.  In  many,  places, 
as  at  the  Point  of  Sleat  and  in  Mull>  the  including  iiocks 
fall  away,  and  leave  the  vtins,  like  walls,  protr^dii)^. 
H^re,  on  the  ooiltrary,  Mhe  veins  waste  while  tho  cliffs 
remain;  and  thus  caves  are  prodoc/Ml.  So*  numerous 
are  they,  that  many  of  them  have  never  yet  been'exi^ 
mined;. and -hence  it  is  that  the  celebrated  Spar  Cave 
was  so  long  unknown.  Another  has  aoquired^  some 
celebrity,  as  having  been  among  the  numerous  places  of 
temporary  refuge  to  Prince  Charles. 
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Here,  it  i»  said,  he  «pent  A  few  days  .With  some  of  his 
faithful  followers;  follow^v  who  were  then,  I  believe^ 
all  IslandenB,  and  whose  attachment  was  the  more. uobl^ 
and  generous,  because  it  was  in  no  sense-  hereditary. 
It  has  lieea  often  said,  as  if  it  were  universally,  true^ 
that  the  conduct  6(  the  Highlanders  at  Aat  periods, 
was  the  consequence  of  th^ir  aSeetilon  for  the  hereditary 
line  of  their  bdoired  monarcbs*  This  .cannot  be  a  corr^t 
theory,  as  &r  as  relates  to  the  Istandersi  nor  to  those 
who,  whether  on  the  mainland  or  in  the  .Islands,  bad 
sprung  from  Norwegicm  Prioces^  or  had  held  a  regd 
or  baroiiial  atafte^  independent  of  the  Scottish  Crown. 
TheStewaortawereXowiainders,  Sassanacbs  in  hereditat;y 
odium.  Stewarts  were  imposed  on  Lorn,  after  the  cour 
quest  and  Ibrfeitureof  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  power- 
ful of  the  Highland  Princes.  In  1 405,  and  long  before,  the 
Highlanders  of  the  West  rebelled  against  two  Roberts, 
Kings  and  Stewarts.  In  1411,  they  were  opposed,  if  mo^ 
beaten,  by  a  Slewart,  at  Hara  Law.  James  the  First,  a 
Stewart,  was  at  eternal,  war  with  them,  and  hanged  their 
Chiefe.  So  was  James  the  Second,  another  of  the  same 
line  of  kings.  Jaines  the  Third . pursued  ihe  same  system, 
and  deprived  their  >  most  potent  Chief  of  his  earldom. 
James  the  Fourth  ,  declared  his  territories  forfeited  and 
annexed  to-  the  crown.  James  the  Fifth  paid  them  a 
▼jsit  in  person,  and  imprisoned  er  fovfeited  their,  rebel 
Chiefs.  Their  spirit  of  Chivalry  displayed  no  attachment 
to  unhappy  and  deserted  Mary,  ^mes  the  Sucth  de- 
prived the  most  royal  of  their  Chiefs  of  Isla,  and  ' 
invaded  Lewis  to  civilize  it.  If  their  attachment  to  the 
race  of  Stewart  commenced  with  the  First  Charles,  it 
soon  expired;  when  they  joined  in  an  address  to  the 
'First  George,  and  had  cimtrived,  before  that,  to  make 
rfiriends  of  William.  It  is  necessary  to  make  distinctions ; 
it  is  necessary  to  $eek  for  other  reasons,  as  far  as  a  large 
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proportion  of  the  Highlanders  was  eoocemed  in.  abetting 
this  cause.  If  any  of  these  families  or  Clans  showed  a 
heroio  attachment  to  that  Cbm-les  whom  they  would 
willingly  have  made  the  Third,  it  was  the  more  generous ; 
since,  to  him,  they  were  repaying  a  protracted  and  almost 
uninterrupted  series  of  injuries  sustained  from  his  an- 
cestors, by  the  most  perilous  kindness.  Thus  uniFersally 
to  boast,  moreover,  of  hereditary  attachment  to  any  mor 
narchy,  is  to  surrender  their  claims  to  that  ancient  inde^- 
pendence  which  they  preserved  so  long,  f<»r  whidi  they 
fought  so  hard,  and  in  which  they  may  so  justly,  glory* 
He  who  maintains  this  doctrine,  cannot  certainly  be.  a 
Macdonald,  a  Macleod,  a  Macdongal^  a  Madean,  a  Ca* 
meron,  a  Mac  Neil,  or  a  Mac  Intosh. 

The  Spar  Cave  is  accessible  from  the  land,  bat  only 
at  low-waten  At  other  times  it  must  4)6  visited  by  means 
of  a  boat;  and  the  avenue  or  approach,  which  leads  to 
it,  is  not  the  least  interesting  object  in  this  expeditioii.» 
Two  long  walls  of  smooth  and  perpendicular  rock,stretclfc- 
ing  far  out  into  the  sea,  form  a  maritime  and  most  ap- 
propriate vestibule,  .which  conducts  the  boat  through, a 
singular  scene  of  solemn  and  gloomy  stillness,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cave.  Those  who  have  been .  dreaming 
of  naiads  and  tritons,  will  however,  be  disconcerted  at 
finding  their  way  stopped  by  a  scarlet  door,  but  not  of 
coral,  which  must  be  opened  by  a  vulgar  terrestrial  kay. 
Such  precautions  have  been  found  necessary  ,agaiost 
the  philosophy  of  those  who  think  a  stalactite  a  specimen 
of  a  cave,  just  as  a  chip  of  marble  is  of  the  Parthenon. 
Had  this  project  not  been  adopted,  there  would  shortly 
have  remained  as  few  ornaments  here,  .as  hairs  ia  the 
tail  of  Blucher's  horse.  The  first  hundred  yardji  after 
passing  this  door,  are  dull  enough ;  being  dark,  dirty» 
wet,  and  dreary;  the  cave  being  here»  a  mere  fissure, 
with  parallel  walls,  and  without  variety.    A  large  mount 
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of  stalactitical  matter  then  occars,  somewhat  resembling  a 
frozen  cascade ;  and,  on  surmounting  it,  the  whole  of  the 
ornamental  cave  comes  at  once  into  riew.  The  effect  is 
brilliant,  as  well  from  the  sudden  contrast,  as  from  the 
beauty  and  intricacy  of  the  snow-white  ornaments.  But 
those  who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  see  a  place  as  big 
as  Peak's  Hole,  or  the  Gave  of  Antiparos^  will  be  disap- 
pointed. It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  but  it  is  a  miniature ;  a 
mere  toy,  to  those  who  have  been  rambling  through  all 
the  strange  and  stupendous  caves  of  the  Western  Islands. 
The  breadth  is  only  ten  feet;  and  the  total  length  of  this 
oriifimented  part,  including  a  pool  of  water  which  di« 
vides  it  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  portion,  does  not  ex- 
ceed forty  or  fifty.  The  heigbt,  where  highest,  is  about 
the  same ;  but  where  we  enter,  it  is  hot  more  than  twelve 
feet  high ;  and  at  the  further  extremity,  it  abo  becomes ' 
very  low  for  some  tiipe  before  it  terminates.  The  total 
length,  from  thei  external  opening  to  the  furthest  ex-^ 
tremity,  is  about  250  feet.  The  ornaments  disappear 
shortly  after  crossing  the  pool,  not  continuing  furtb<»r 
than  about  twenty  feet;  and  beyond  this»  the  dark 
fisiMire,  with  the '  very  vein  ta  the  waste  of  -which  it  is 
owing,  is  seen  to  terminate.  Of  the  stalactites,  it  is 
proper  to  say,  that  they  <K>ver  the  whole  of  the  sides  and 
roof;  so  that  the  wbdle  is  a  mass  df  intricate  and  bril- 
liant ornaments ;  smaller  pendents;  and  fine  filaments, 
often  entangled  or  reticulated  in  a  kind  of  fillagree  work, 
being  intermixed  with  the  more  massive  forms,  and  thus 
producing  the  effect  both  of  richness  and  contrast. 

It  is  plain  that  the  sea  must  have  washed  out  this 
vein ;  and  that  whenever  that  was  don^,  the  water  was 
far  deeper  at  the  face  of  the  cliffs  than  it  is  now.  The 
fall  of  materials  has  raised  the  shore  $o  as  to  cause  it  to 
retire. 

VOL.  HI.  F  Fv, 
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SKY.      KYLE  RICH.     KYL£  HAKEN.     POLITENESS  OP 

THE    HIGHLANDERS.     DUNTULM.     DUNVEGAN. 

TALISKER.       SOA. 


Whoever  is  tbe  autlior  of  St.  Ronan's  Well,  it  is 
very  certain,  since  he  appeals  to  the  experience  of 
all  his  countrymen,  that,  in  Mrs.  Meg  Dods,  he  has  tdU 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  troth.  Be  he  who  he  may, 
you  are  indebted  to  farm,  for  the  next  two  pages;  tor^ 
will  you  believe  it,  I  had  actually  drawn  my  pen  through 
the  whole,  partly,  from  pure  cowardice,  and  partly  be- 
cause I  thought  the  tale  incredible.  But  why  should  I 
be  more  afraid  to  tell  the  truth  than  the  author  of  S^^ 
Ronan's  Well.  If  I  have  suppressed  hundreds  of  adven- 
tures, it  was  not  because .  they  were  not  characteristic  of 
the  country,  but  because  I  had  no  one,  like  you,  I  beg 
pardon,  like  the  Author  of  St.  Ronan's,  to  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  the  pictures. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  Roger  and  I  arrived 
at  the  pass ;  and,  winding  down  the  long  descent  between 
the  mountains  of  the  Kyle  Rich,  found  ourselves  hi  front 
of  the  inn.  "  This  is  the  ferry  house."  **  Aye,  aye,  yell 
be  wanting  tbe  ferry,  nae  doot :"  *•  To  be  sure-;  and  you 
can  give  me  some  breakfast."  "  It's  the  sabbath."---"  I 
know  that;  but  I  suppose  one  may  breakfast  on  the  sab- 
bath." «  Aye,  I'se  warn  ye — that's  a  bonny  beast*"— 
**  It'fi  my  Lord's  poney."  «  Aye,  I  thought  it  was  Roger; 
I  thought  I  kenn'd  his  face.  And  where  'ill  ye  be  gaun.'^ 
*<  I  am  going  to  EilanReoch,  and  I  want  some  breakfast." 
**  A  weel  a  weel,  I  dinna  ken  ;  Lassie !  tak  the  gentle- 
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itean*s  horse/*    No  sooner^  however,  had  Mrs.  Nicholson 
taken  possession  of  the  gentleman  and  his  horse,  and  his 
property  also,  securing  thus  the  soul  and  body  both  of 
Don  Pedro,  than  all  this  civility  vanished  on  a  sudden; 
small  as  It  was  before.    I  asked  for  the  ferryman,  and 
the  boat,  and  the  tide— she  kenn'd  naething  about  the 
ferry—"  Why,  I  thought  you  said  this  was  the  ferry- 
house." — "  That  was  true ;  but  the  ferry  boat  was  half 
a  mile  off,  and  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ferryman, 
and  her  husband  was  not  at  home,  and  the  ferryboat 
wbiild  not  take  a  horse,  and  Mrs.  Nicholson  did  not  care 
^hat  became  of  the  horse,  or  of  me,' or  of  the  tide.'* — 
**  Would  she  not  send/' — ^*«  Na — ^I  might  gang  and  speer 
myself  if  Ilikit." — Good  Highland  civitity,  this;  particu- 
larly to  your  landlord's  friend. — ^But  Mrs.  Nicholson  said 
she  cared  not  abaubee  for  my  Lord  nor  his  friends  neither. 
' '    I  was  obliged  to  go  and  look  after  the  ferryboat  my- 
t»elf.    When  I  came  there,  there  was  a  boat,  it  is  true ; 
btit  the  ferryman  was  at  Church,  five  miles  off,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water;  he  would  probably  be  back  by 
twelve  o'clock,  or  two,  or  three,  or  not  at  all.    When  I 
returned  to  Mrs.  Nicholson,  the  breakfast  was  not  ready. 
^*  Where  is  my  breakfast." — **  And  dev  ye  want  break- 
fast."—i"  TTie  deuce  is  in  you."- — ^**  Ye  manna  swear  on 
the  sabbath,"  said  the  puritanical  hag,  "  but  ye'll  get 
your  breakfast:   Aye,  aye,  ye's  get  gude  tea  and  eggs.** 
It  was  twelve  o'clock  before  this  breakfast  came ;  and, 
Instead  of  tea  and  eggs,  there  entered  a  dirty  wooden 
1)owI  full  of  salt  herrings  and  potatoes.    This  was  the 
very  diet  with  which  her  villanous  ancestry  fed  the  pri- 
soners who  were  thrust  into  their  dungeons  to  choak  with 
thirst:  and  when  I  remonstrated,  she  told  me  that  I  was 
M  ower  fine,  and  a  saut  herring  was  a  gude  breakfast  for 
buy  gentleman,  let  alone  the  like  o'nie."     It  was  impo^^- 
sibletoeat  salt  herrings,  after  six. hour's  walking  and 
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riding  in -a  bot  summer's  day;  but  that  did  not  exempt; 
me  from  paying  two  sbillings.  In  tbe  end,  tbe  feri^yr 
boat  was  not  forthcoming,  the  man  was  not  to  be  founds 
he  would  not  carry  a  horse  if  he  was,  I  was  obliged  to 
go  without  my  breakfast,  and  finding  a  man  with  a 
cockle-shell  of  a  boat  idling  along  the  shore,  I  lefl; 
Roger  to  the  mercy  of  j\trs.  Nicholson,  and  ro^ed  dow^ 
the  strait  to  Eilan  Reoch. 

On  the  next  day  I  returned  to  claim  my  horse  :  an4 
now  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nichol^om 
united ;  a  worthy  pair*  You  have  no  Mr.  Dods  in  your 
establishment.  Mr.  Nicholson  immediately  opened  his 
battery,  and  asked  me  what  business  I  had  to  leave  my- 
horse  with  him  so  long,  **  to  eat  up  all.  people's  grass; '' 
he  had  a  mind  to  let  it  go :  as  he  supposed  I  should  never 
pay  for  the  keep.  Now  this  was  a  hypothesis  Mr*  NichoU 
son  had  no  right  to  form.  "  I  left  my  horse  at  his  inn  ; 
what  was  his  charge."—^*  He  could  not  make  a  charge  ; 
grass  was  very  scarce,  and  he  paid,  God  knows  what,  for 
his  iSeld."  I  could  only  presume  that  his  business  was-tQ 
keep  horses  and  to  charge  for  them.  In  fact,  poor  Roger 
bad  been  turned  loose  on  the  sea-shor^^  to  pick  up.  wha| 
he  could;  and  Mr.  Nicholson,  after  much  ca]culatipn> 
and  grumbling  and  swearing,  determined  that^  as  a  great 
favour  to  Lord  Mac  Donald's  friend^he  would  condesceo^ 
to  take  six  shillings  for  the  night's  starviU;ion;  a  s^m 
greater  tlian  the  annual  rent  of  all  the  grass  which  lie 
possessed ;  muttering  again,  even  when  he  felt  the  dal^ 
cifying  touch  of  the  silver,  at  ^*  people  bringrng  their 
horses  to  eat  up  all  his  grass."  Thus  ended  my  adven* 
ture,  as  far  as  Mr.  Nicholson's  grasa  was  con<^rned;  but 
here  Mrs.  Nicholson  put  in  her  oar,  and  supposed  I  had 
been  *<  after  some  of  Eilan  Reoch^s  bonny  dochter^"--** 
«<  What  business  had  I  so  long  at  Eilan  Reoch ;  the  lassie^ 
were  a  hantle  too  bonny  for  the  like  o'me,  and  if  «he  wai^ 
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£ilan  Reocfa,  naeslccaQ  traveller  folk  sbad  gSLUg  isp^iring 
aifter  her  docfaters.'*'  ^She  dare^said  I  keot  naethhig  o* 
My  L6rd,  after  a',  and  should  na  doot  that  I  had  stawn 
Roger/"  By  this  time,  Roger  seemed  to  think,  as  Wei! 
as  I,  that  he  had  listened' long  enough  to  Meg^s  eto- 
qneiice*  I  saw  that  he  was  about  to  lose  liis  patience 
and  borrow  an  Opprobrious  epithet  from  the  female  collie, 
which  seemed  by  its  grim  visage  and  muttering  snarl,  to 
be  wdl  grounded  in  the  family  feelings ;  so  I  gave' him 
permission,  and  the  triple  objurgations  of  Meg,  Sposo,  and 
Cur,  pursued  us  till  the  sound  expired  in  the  whistling 
of  the  mountain  breeze. 

The  postscript  of  this  letter  comes  rather  laggings 
like  the  second  part  of  the  Win  tier's  Tale  or  the*  Astrolo- 
gier;  since  it  is  of  two  years  later  in  date.  But  diti  a 
postscript'  of  retributive  justice  ever  coiiie  too  late. 
^  Raro  antecedentem/'  says  Horace :  sooner  or  later  she 
treads  on  the  culprit's  heeK  Two  years  had  elapsed ; 
I  -chanced  16  be  in  an  ^cise  boat ;  ii  was  a  bean* 
tifiil  summer  evening;  the  ^lear  yello^  son  was  shin- 
ing on  the  bills  of  the-  Kyle ;  the  oaks,  as.  they  wihred 
tbc^r  branches-over  the*  htgb  dlfiBr»,  were  tinged  with  his 
latet  beaAis ;  aiid  thetidef  wd^  pouring,  in  whirling  Eddies, 
through- thie  strait,  darit  and  strong,  yet  silent,  iais  hot  a 
b#eezetttflB[eiPthe  siii^fac^,  which  was  marked  only  by'the 
loiig  streatning' lines  and  cireles-of  the  current.-  An  our" 
beat-glidcid  alotig  under  its  iniluetice,^  scarcely  requiring 
ihe'o^jcasioaal  dip  of  an'  oar  to  k^ep  it  in  ihe  strdeub,  I 
relatefl  thi^' story  to  itiy 'boatmeii.  The  hotibttr  of 'the 
Hfjgblanderis  was  piqued,  ahd  they  vowed  that  -Mr.  tod 
M». NicbohM)ii "wereiif^itfa^r'Gkiel nor  iScot;  «< Had  ikny 
obfectiota  t6  allow  them  to  make  a^eizbre  if  they  cotAAJ* 
Th^y  were  stit^  that  su«h"a(  knave  as  'Mr.  Nicholson 
d«U  in ■  smuggled '^htehy -i. "very •  pbsstbly.**  Then 
borra,  my  boys,  said  th^  boatswain,  puU  in  shore.    The 
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boat  was  ashore  in  an  instant,  the  men  dashed  into  the 
bouse^  and  in  a  minnte  three  of  them  re-appeared,  each 
with  a  lai^  cask  of  whisky  on  his  shoulder,  followed  by 
Mrs.  Nicholson,  wringing  her  hands,  scolding  and  cry- 
ing, all  in  regular  set  terms,  and  then  by  Mr.  Nicholson, 
threatening  them  with  robbery  and  revenge.    But  the 
style  and  colour  of  our  long  boat  told  too  probable  a  story ; 
while  the  application  of  the  talismanic  chalk  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  both.  **  Ye're  neither  gentlemen  nor  excisemen,'.' 
said  Mr.  Nicholson;  '*  Ye're  rogues  and  thieves,"  cried 
the  wife ;  when  |o !   the  awful  image  of  the  cutter  apr 
peared,  with  the  crown  and  anchor  at  the  gaff  end,  gently 
drifting  up  the  strait.    How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Nicholsojs, 
said  the  boatswain;    I  hope  your  grass  is  recovered: 
good  evening  to  you,  Mrs.  Nicholsoin,  said  Niell,  I  hope 
breiEikfast  will  be  ready  the  next  time  I  come.    *<  Sorrow 
gang  wi'  ye  all,"  said-Mrs.  Nicholson.  ^^  The  deil  flee  awa 
with  the  gangers — I  kent  weel  he  was  na  a  gentleman." 
Putting  aside  the  question  of  retribution  in  this  cas^t 
which  is  merely  supplementary  and  incidental  matter, 
the  moral  of  my  history  lies  open   to  the  day,   as  much 
as  if  it  were  a  real  fable.  I  do  not  relate  it  to  you  beoiuse 
it  was  an  adventure,  amid  a  dearth  of  majtter  *^  toelev^e 
and  surprise,"  as  Bayes  speaks,  but  because  it  is  a  speci- 
men of  character.    It  is  one  that  cannot  be  changed  too  . 
soon,  as  it  surely  gives  as  little  pleasure  to  the  seller  as 
to  the  buyer.    How  it  is  to  be  rectified  is  another  matter., 
But  should  any  future  patriotic  Sassanach  and  writer  of 
tours,  desirous  of  reforining  the  race  of  the  Meg  Dods* 
and  of  bringing  on  himself  the  poisoned  dirk  of  some 
Mac  Njcol,  produce  into  open  day  the  contents  of  his  joqr- 
ttal,  he  will  perhaps  take  courage  by  recollecting  how 
Wi^ies  has  b.een  rectified  in  a  few  of  these  points,  by 
mea^s  of  <<  The  Book,"  as  it  is  there  called.    When  the 
tourists  ilrst  discovered  their  way  to  that  countryi  th^y 
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eovld  not  easily  have  foimd  one  *  where  they  ^oald 
haf^e  «iie6«iitered  more  fraud,  negligence,  and  lueiviliff • 
31iese  erents  were  recorded  in  the  tour  books,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  next  Tisitors;  and  thus  the  Welsh,  first 
learning  that  honesty  and  civility  were  good  policy, 
ended  in  discovering  that  it  was  no  less  easy  than  profit- 
able to  cast  oflT  the  savage  and  the  knave. 

The  very  sight  of  a  memorandum  book  is  now  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  in  order.  In  an  inti  where  something 
had  gone  very  wrong,  the  lan.diady  came  into  our  room, 
lake  Miobe,  ail  tears,  hoping  that  we  would  not  put  it  into 
^tbe:  'BmL'*  On  another  occasion,  where  I  chanced  to 
be  drawing,  I  received  some  unaccountable  civilities  from 
a  man  who  owed  me  none,  and  who  therefore,  being  a 
WekMnan,  surprised  me.  He  had  not  however  worked 
^Idiottt  hope  of  reward,  in  bis  own  estimation^  as  he 
gave  me  his  name,  and  hoped  that  I  would  put  bim  into 
^  the  Book«"  I  showed  him  that  it  was  only  a  drawii^* 
book;  on  whidi  Mn  Jopes  lamented  his  hard  fate,  griev- 
ing that  be  was  unknown  for  want  of  a  book.  I  could 
console  him,  only  by  assuring  him  that  many  equally 
great  men  had  lived  before  him,  as  well  as  before 
Agamenmon,  who  had  been  similarly  neglected  or  for- 
gotten for  want  of  a  Book.  I  recommended  to  Mr* 
Jones  to  write  a  Book  himself,  of  himself,  in  praise  of 
himself;  which  I  assured  him  was  a  very  common  and 
laudable  practice.  But  Mr.  Jones  lamented  that  he  could 
not  write.  I  assured  him  that  this  could  make  no  differ- 
ence; as  he  might  easily  get  another  person  to  write  a 
Book,  in  praise  of  him;  a  practice  equally  well  known, 
and  not  less  laudable;  showing  bim  also,  that,  by  the 
time  they  had  established  bis  fame,  he  miigbt  have  learned 
to  write,  so  as  to  return  the  fitvour. 

There  is  a  foul  page  as  well  as  a  fair  one  in  the  Book ; 
and  our  countrynsen  of  Wales  have  now  discovered  their 
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respi^efiVe  yalnes.  lliey  have  profited  accordingly.  Thd 
Book  has  done  good.  Oar  firieadii  of  the  Highlands  have 
been  flattered  into  the  belief  that  their  page  was  allsim- 
shine :  it  will  stand  the  better  chance  of  becoming  mdr, 
when  they  have  discovered  that  th^e  is  a  dark  side  on 
which  they  may  be  recorded  whenever  they  deserve  it; 
There  is  a  Book  that  will  not  flatter.  Let  us  all  so  p«iforni 
t>ur  parts  in  this  world,  that,  when  ifaat  Book  shall  be 
opened,  we  shall  look  with  confidence  to  find  our  names 
written  oti  its  fairest  page. 

I  must  however  do  the  Highlanders  the  justice  to 
repeat,  that  such  conduct  as  this  is  extremely  rare ;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  their  general  character  is  that  of 
a  civility  which  includes,  alike,  th^  kindness  of  good 
feeling  and  the  tone  of  good  manners.  National  dusirac^- 
ters  must  not  be  taken  from  Mr.  Nicbolsou,  and  our 
Meg  was  unquestionably  a  Low  Country  cousin  of  your 
own  Meg  Dods.  The  man  was  a  savag^ ;  but,  as  usual, 
the  she  tyger  was  worse;  and,  I  doubt  not,  had  as«* 
eisted  in  discomposing  the  temper  of  the  Highlander* . 
Who  could  |K)ssibly  have  lived  with  Meg,  and -not  have 
suffered.  But  I  feel  that  I  owe  my  firiends  a*  better  de* 
fence,  that  they  may  not  be  confounded  with  this  <*  no 
true  Highlander^'*  as  the  boatswain  called  him;  and 
they  shall  not  be  long  without  it. 

At  present,  however,  we  must  return  to  our  geo- 
graphy, and  to  the  yet  unnoticed  Kyles  of  Sky.  From 
Loch  Oransa,  as  the  strait  begins  to  contract,  and  the 
mountain  declivities  descend  rapidly  to  the  water,  the 
navigation  is  enteftaining  and  the  scenery  beautiful.  The 
landscape  on  the  right  hand  side  is  inbre  open  and  less 
striking,  as  the  hills  of  Glen  Elg  terminate  by  gentle  de- 
clivities and  low  shores ;  but  it  is  not  without  iaterest 
where  the  two  valleys  come  down  to  the  sea.  On  the  left 
hand,  it  is  far  more  romantic ;  while  the  tortuous  nature 
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olPtlie  pfeUBsagi^y  causing,  the  dide  sci«etfb4o-mdei &ift^ 
cede^nder  eyet-chttnginrg  forins,  fis  prddactiv^  df>eoi»« 
fldd^rable  variiity.  The  bills  op  iMis  6i4e  are  air  iuterJ 
matare  of  bold  roeks  witjh  gr^edf  pastin*^ 'aM^nriClt 
scattered  wood  aiid  e^prpfcevofbiitAV<iMs/^^d^d^  All 
Ae' forms  are  grand  and  bronad ;  tttlthittg  triffing  or  fyk^ 
te^ied  appeari^y  as  is  t6o  muth  th^  eatee  in  'this  class  of 
Di6iintaih  scetiiery.  ''As  at  Loch  Oateraa  also^  itfaeiisj^e 
sweeps  at  Oncje  flrom  the  water's^  edge  to  ibe  somndt  of 
the  monntain ;  the  Altitude  ^  ivhteb  is  every  mhBve  hima^ 
lifidly  indicated  by  "the  duceemve  diminatiottof  theitrtres 
and  other  forms,  ^md  bjp  tbid  inci^asing^girey  of  tberaiib 
tint  as  we  puniae'  the  objeote  froii^  the  sea  to  <he  odtlfni^ 
on  the  sky.  A  noon-day  svn  prodaces'  aa:exiqtiisit^^dis« 
position  of  light  and:  shadow ;  tinging  thesommits  o0liiB 
W00&  and  treet,  and  glittering  on  tbe .  g^rassy  protnbev^ 
ances;  wUle  the,  deep  bollbws,  sbelteeed  by  projee^ig 
rocks  and  precipices  from  jtar  rays,  ar«  involved  m  shade 
or  displayed  in  all  the  softness  of  reflected  and  modified 
light.  Frofouad  and  shiadowy  ravines,  rude, !  broken) 
and  diversified,  fay*  rocks,  tnark  the  pamige  of  waters  tfaa^ 
are  scarcely  seen  till  they  have:  reached  the  shbr6;  iflieir 
banks  being  sprinkled  with  wood^  which,  denisfe  b^low, 
gradnally  diminishes  in  ascending,  till  k  singfc^  tree  is 
at  last  seen  perched  high  aloft,  the  last.dut-'post  of -the 
mde  forest*  These  declivities  often  tei^minate  in  the  sea 
by  precipices,  in  which  die  oak  and  the  bir<ih  arbs^en 
starting  from  every  crevice;  sometimes  nearly  trailingp 
their  leaves  and  branches,  in  th^  water  which-  (hey 
overhang,  and  almost  deceiving  ns  into  the  C^^liHg  that 
we  sffe  navigating  a  fresh-water  lidke;  a  deception  main- 
tadned  by  the  manner  in  which  the  tend  closes  in  oik  nil 
sides.  J.      ^'    :  ' 

If  this  species  of  beauty,  this  strab^  mi|Lt|ife:e|.f  ur9^ 
and  maritime  objects,  diminishes  ai  we  appitoacb^tbe 
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Kyk  Ricb»  it  is  well  replaiced  by  the  oyiexpectect  wild- 
neM  of  this  Bamnr  and  threateftiqg  strait.  The  rocky 
moiintaiiuiy  risiag  abniptly^oQ  each  side  to  a;  great  beightf 
•eem,  al  fitst  sight,  as  if  they  meant  to  deny  a  passage. 
Eren  when  it  is  opened  by  advancing,  it  is  fearfolly  nar- 
row«  although  the  naWgation  is  not  attended  with  either 
difficulty  or  danger  to  the  experienced.  The  rapid  stream 
of  the  tide  is,  in  fact,  sufficient  to  command  a  passage, 
even  against  the  witad ;  and  the  difficulty  of  steerage, 
arising,  m  calm  weather,  from  want  of  way  through  the 
water,  is  removed  by.keeping  a  boat  or  two  a-head.  Ten 
thousattdwhirlpools  adorn  the surfece,  intermixed  with 
the  streaming  lines  of  the  currents  and  eddies ;  forming 
a  sort  of  Chary  bdis  resembling  a  powerful  and  rapid  in* 
land  river  rather  than  an  arm  of  the  sea :  yet,  with  every 
sense  of  security,  the  passage  of  this  strait,  particularly 
in  baffling  winds,  is  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  excite^ 
ment,  and  some,  little  anxiety;  sensations  which  much 
enhance  the  romantic  effect  of  the  whole  scene.  Once 
past,  all  tide  is  at  an  end  for  a  time,  and  we.  find 
ourselves  in  a  wide  basin  and  .at  peace.  The  change 
is  effected  in  a  moment;  and  the  feeling  is  like  that 
which  follows  the  sudden  subsidence  of  a  storm. 

Hie  Cailleach  Stone,  formerly  mentioned,  being  one 
of  the  best  and  most  frequented  anchorages  in  the  pas^ 
sage  of  the  Sounds,  is  often  fiill  of  shipping,  and  is  seldiMB 
indeed  without  some  vessels  at  anchor;  while  it  is  rare 
that  many  ships  and  boats  are  not  navigatingto  the  north: 
or  the  south ;  producing  a  very  lively  scene.  This  is  n 
magnificent  basin ;  and,  being  landJocked  at. both  en** 
trances,  has  the  appearance  of  an  enormous  inland  lake. 
While  the  Kyle  Haken  passage  lies  dong  the  Sky  shor^' 
closed  in  by  the  approach  of  the  mainland  to  the  island^ 
in  a  manner  resembling  the  Kyle  Rich,  this  wideband 
spacious  bay,  inotqded  betu  een  them,  sleeps  away  to  th^ 
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eastward,  leading  to  the  eotrances  of  Locjh  Duich  and 
Loch  Loagy  formerly  described* 

My  orthography  of  Kyle  Rich,  remiiids  me  that  I  owe 
you,  even  yourself,  Sir  Walter,  a  note.  You  have.r^, 
peated,  in  your  Minstrelsy,  the  tradition  of  the  people  oil 
these  places;  but  it  is  an  unfounded  one*  It  is  Kyle 
Rich,  the  swift  straight,  not  Ree,  that  of  the  King.:  an 
etymology  that  w;ottld  be  of  no  moment,  but  for  the  frag* 
ment  of  true  and  false  history,  which  it  involves.  It  was. 
not,  therefore,  named  after  Haco;  and  I  have  fonnarly, 
shown  that  he  was  not  **  pursued  and  killed  here,"  ^s  he 
died  in  his  bed  in  Orkney.  That  Kyle  Haketi:  might,, 
however,  have  been  named  from  him,  is  possible  enpf^ ; 
from  the  circumstance  of  his. fleet  having  andiored,  at  the. 
Cailleach  Stone.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  things  meet, 
-end  opinions  jostle  in  this  world.  While  I  was  making, 
this  very  remark,  in  -passing  this  very  strait,  your  vessel, 
and  mine  brushed  pinions,  like  crows;  and  it  would  not. 
be  very  surprising  if  you  had  then  been  employed  upoid. 
your  own  edition  of  the  tale* 

Though  the  passage  of  the  Kyle  Haken  strait  is  far. 
more  spacious  than  that  of  the  Kyle  Rich,  it  is  by  no 
means  easy,  and  is  often  singularly  teasing  in  head- 
winds; so  mucheo  indeed,  that  resselsareeften  defeat^, 
in  their  attempts.  If  teasing,  it  is  also,  entertaining;  at: 
least,  to  loungers  like  us,  who  are  in  no  hurry,  and  who, 
are  as  well  entertained  with  adventures  or  facts  in  one. 
place  as  in  another.  The  whole  of  these  seas,  as  I  for- 
merly remarked,  abound  with  strange  tidecs  and  often  ^ 
with  very  unaccountable  ones:  here  they  are  peculiarly, 
irregular,  yet  hot  very  difficult  of  explanation.  The. 
great  basin  of  tioch  Alsh,  comprising  also  Loch  Dnjeh 
and  Loch  Long,  must  be  filled  by  both  apertnrei9»t||at  of. 
the  Kyle  Rich,. and  that  of  Kyle  Haken;  as,tb^^flood 
comfs  through  both,  and,  consequently,  in  opppaiiig  dj»< 
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i4ctio..^8.  ^ihetwo passagesbein^ofatieqaal dimensions,; 
and  also  meeting  the  tide  wave  at  different  times,  the 
dbnsequence  is,  the  irregularity  in  cjiiestion ;  which  is, 
<jf*  course,  visible  in 'the  ebbing  as  in  the  ffbwing, 
thdugh 'differing  in  the  effects  and  appearances^  id  each.' 
l%e1nost  obrioiis  effect  is  that  of  repeated  ebbs  and 
flows  in  the  Kyle  Bhken  strait,  sometimes  lasting  even  for 
an  faottr,  before  -the  direction  becomes  thoroughly  ecfta- 
blished;  t'hus  often  deceiving  vessels  is  to  the  real  time' 
ctf  the  ebb  or  ffood ;  particularly  as  the  periods  do  nof 
i^^l  dbey- the  moon,  being  inflnenced  by  the  natm'e  of 
the  winds  without.  -  .  r :  -  r 

'  There  is  hbw  an  admirable  ferry  at  Kyle 'Hakeh, 
^hfch  c6ltdu<$tsthd  Inverness  road  by  Loch  Alsh,  to'Sky, 
and  heieurfy  supersedes  that  of  the  Kyle  Rich.  A  road 
bI^o  communicates  with  -Broadforcf.  The  air  of  fife  given 
liyth^  ferry  houses, and  by  'the  boats  and  vessels  perpe-' 
tttHlly  navigating  this  strait,  adds  mudll  to  the  natural 
bea:niy  of  the  scenery ;  which  is  a1s6  fUrther  enhanced  by 
the  ruins  of  kyle  Haken,  or  Moll  CastTe,  as  it  k  sbmci- 
tlfties  called.  No  tradition  exists  respecting  tlie  bngih  or 
if6(6  trf*  this  biiSdin^,  although  it  must,  of  course,  hate' 
bildlb^ed  to  the  Macdonald;  '  As  a  dwelling,  it  must 
lihve  been  tery  incommodious,  being  only  a  single  tdiver;' 
attd'ofi^midrdi Allusions;  and,  for  ttiat  very  reasoW,  it 
ddridd'hdt  have  beeti' ft  garrison  to  cc^mmand  the  6trait.- 
Whlttever  the  fect'inay  be,  the  ti'&velfei'  attd  the  artist  ^re 
m'tiiSi''  indebted  to  the  projector ;  as'it  fbfths  a  Aidst 
e^ikihtial-  6bj^ct  in  the  picture,  and 'is  indeed  the  cause 
oT-manjr'  diiHinct  landscapes  that  would  not  etherise 
haveexistjed. '"  *  •■   •"  *''"^  '  '     •'"*■  '  ••'  .-,.u,. ...... 

'S  Ttie  tbWii  dfEyW  Hiften,though  btat jiiist  foUndedydUd^ 
th^i^ifite  ddntaiiiln^  bul  tlie  met'e'  gisritts  i>f  l^rd  Mk- 
dtefihfiM^  intention^  isjnbt^thstanding,  a  vei'y  Intere^ifi^* 
object  here ;  its  crowded  and  commodious  anchorage,  corn- 
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pensaliDg,  in  life  and  hustle,  for  the  defects  of  the  ^itjr 
itself.    After  solitary  days  or  weeks  spen^  ia  the.  w|ll4  wd 
deserted  harbours  of  these  seas,  the  sight  ot  jthis  pjlape  i^ 
like  a  return  to  life  an^d  civilization.    The  sj^wtioil.  is 
beautiful  as  well  as  commodious;  for. the  biiildings  at 
least ;  since  they  have  abundance  of  room,  on  ^o  ex^ 
tended  gravelly  and  dry  beach:  nor  is  it  less  so  for  the 
shipping,  which  can  lie  close  in  shore,  in  ex^llent  hol^T 
ing  ground,  and  with  perfect  security  against  all  w^her 
fmd  winds.    The  design  also  appears  convenient ,  «n^ 
good,  judging  from  the  drawings ;  and,  being  in  the  forpn 
of  a  single  crescent,  it  is  picturesque  and  neat.    The 
,  policy  is  another  question*    If  an  agricultural  to3vn  were 
not,  in  itself,  an  useless,  as  well  as  an  impolitic  eontrir 
yance,  Kyle  Haken  is,,  at  any  rate,  uniit.for  one,  tj^ecanse 
it  has  not  access  to  a  sufficient  tract  qf  good  land.    It  19 
impossible  to  discover  any  use  for  it,  as  a  town  simj)ly. 
Of  the  usual  busini^ss  of  towns,  it  can- have  none ;  l^e^ns^ 
there  is  no  demand.    It  is  not  a  very  good  fishing  statkii^; 
far  from  it ;  and  if  it  were,  there  can  be  no  fishing,  on  tfa^ 
present  system,  to  furnish  such  a  town  with  sufficient  ^fi- 
ployment ;  while  the  houses,  or  feus,  are  for  too  expensiife 
for  the  population  of  this  country ;  for  any  population 
that  it  is  ever  likely  to  possess.    If  it  be  meant^  like  To-, 
bermpry,  to  combine  fishing  with  agriculture,  bad  fishing 
with  bad  agriculture,  its  fate  will  be  that  of  Tobermory, 
and  of  all  similar  projects.    It  then  ^becomes  wh^^t,  ;dri 
tually,  such  towns  must  generally  be  in  the> Highlands ; 
a  congregation  of  crofters,  living  by  agriculture^  and 
fishing  united,  and  not  likely  to  be  more  profl|)erous 
because  they  are  forced  into  a  village ;  nor  more  likely 
to  pay  the  landlord  a  high  rent,  whcjn  it  is  all  which  they 
can  do  to  pay  any  rent  at  all,  even  when  they  build 
their  own  houses  at  no  expense,  either  to  their  landlords 
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or toAemadfeB.  Bat  these  are  tender pointi*  Where 
good  k  intended,  i^  is  painfal  to  be  obliged  to  think  that 
it  is  iMNt  likoly  to  be  attained.  Passing  Kyle  Haken,  the 
Wide  sea  opens  between  Sky  and  the  mainland,  and  all 
interest  is  at  an  end. 

Once  more,  yon  must  make  the  Knight's  movement 
with  me,  for  why  should  you  be  troubled  with  all  my 
diurnal  proceedings.  I  ought,  doubtless,  to  commence 
h  new  letter;  to  leave  a  white  page  on  which  you  might 
mdce  your  annotations  and  pass  your  censures.  But 
these  blank  spaces  are  like  so  many  dishes  without  meat ; 
and  now  that  the  pretty  little  birds  and  beasts  of  the 
good  old  days  of  the  Alduses  and  Gryphiuses  have  dis^* 
appeared  in  the  revolutions  of  taste,  I  see  no  advantlige 
in  wasting  so  much  paper,  in  the  present  high  price  of 
that  commodity.    So  you  must  even  read  on. 

It  was  appointed  that  I  should  see  Duntulm  Castle, 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  I  wished  to  go  in  the  opposite 
direction.  My  letters  were  written ;  I  should  be  bospi-* 
tably  received  by  the  Major ;  I  was  in  hospitable  hands 
already;  every  one  knew  better  than  myself  what  I 
ought  to  do,  what  I  wished  to  do :  I  could  not  think  of 
not  going"  to  Duntulm  to  day,  or  of  going  any  where  else, 
or  of  putting  it  off  till  to-morrow.  Like  poor  Gulliver  in 
ttie  paws  of  the  monkey,  I  did  indeed  know  but  too  well 
that,  here  as  elsewhere,  I  had  nothing  to  do  biit  to  lie 
siili  and  be  crammed  with  kindness  over  night,  and  with 
passive  obedience  in  the\|norning.  I  might  rebel;  it  is 
true ;  but  we  must- not  quarrel  with  kind  intentions^  how- 
ever oppressive,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  1  wish  some  one 
would  tell  our  good  friends  of  the  Highlands,  that  a  man 
may  be  choaked  as  effectually  with  turtle  as  witb  por- 
ridge, if  it  is  to  be  crammed  down  his  throat  with  a  stick. 
Our  English  friends  do  not  take  kindly  to  this  treatment ; 
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educated,  as  they  are,  in  odd  notions  dboot  liberty,  and 
about  the  valae  of  time. 

In  the  morning  I  was  ready  at  six ;  to  breakfast  at 
Duntalm :  but  my  horse  was»  as  usual,  in  the  moor*  Aa 
nine  o'clock  struck,  the  guests  straggled  doiTn  at  inter- 
▼als ;  just  as  the  vapours  of  the  preceding  liight  cleared 
away  in  succession,  and  rose  to  mix  with  tbe  purer  bre^oi 
that  blew  over  the  wild  hills  of  Portree,  wafting  re^ 
proaches  which  I  did  not  deserve  and  my  host  did  not 
feel.  Breakfast'"  no  -the  fearful  morning  schalch  of  ca- 
momile whisky  was  first  to  be  drank :  drank — aye,  and 
digested ;  and  then  in  two  hours  came  the  breakfast.  Of 
Highland  breakfasts  we  have  all  read :  we  read  of  many 
strange  things :  some  of  them  prove  true.  At  twelve 
o'clock  the  breakfast  was  done*  But  I  was  told  that  I 
need  not  hurry;  it  was  only  fifteen  miles,  and  t  should 
be  there  **  quite  soon  enough"  if  I  went  at  three*  There 
was  nothing  to  see  but  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  and  I 
'  should  see  that  in  five  uiiiiutes.  I  might  have  said  that 
I  had  come  some  hundred  miles  on  purpose  tosee'th^ 
bid  castle,  and  other  old  castles,  and  sundry  other  things 
older  than  all  the  castles  in  Sky ;  and  that  if  I  spent  my 
time  in  dining,  and  breakfasting,  and  lounging  about 
with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  listening  to  the  points 
and  prices  of  stirks,  and  to  all  sorts  of  talk  about  buU 
locb,  I  might  as  well  have  remained  at  home.  Thus^ 
however,  passed  an  hour;  and  then  the  horse  was  sent 
for;  and  when  the  horse  came,  ianother  hour  wasex« 
pended,  and,  ev^itually,  I  got  under  way  at  two  o'clock; 
At  two  o'clock,  or  long  bef<jre  it,  I  should  have  been  at 
Duntulm.  He  who  breakfasts  in  this  country  may  vainly 
hope  that  he  shall  replace  his  lapsed  time  by  unusUat 
industry.  All  the  speed  that  Roger  could  exert  was 
unable  to  place  me  in  the  ^  status"  from  which  I  had 
been  thrown;  I  could  but  do  to-morrow  what  Isbould 
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bar^  done  to-day;  as  if  to-morrow,  aadto-mor/ow,  and 
to-morrow,  did  not  here  alwjays.  creep  (m  in  the  same 
exact  mode,  form  and  manner.  The. only  remedy  in  $ucb 
cases^  WQuld  be:  to  posses^  one  of  those.. borefes  which 
Paracelsus  proposed  to  form  by  extrac^ting*  the s^^iritput 
of  two  or  three,  and  condensing  it  into  .another.  iBut  my 
friend  Roger  was  not  a  double-distill^  bprse ;  aqd, 
what  was  worse,  be  was  that .  very  saoie  **  wise!'  hors^e  of 
which  I  spoke  formerly,  that  possessed  the  troublesome 
talent  of  thinking  for  himself.  Had  I  not  lost  my  rpi|d, 
had  Mercury  not,beenmi9affecte4:in  ipy  gi^nitmre,. tb^ 
consequences  which  flow  from  A  Highland  -br^^t 
might  not  bav^  beeii  completed,  Yet.tb^re  is  an  advanr 
tag^  in  losing,  your,  road  in  the  Highlands,  becai^e  you 
lire  Sttr0  of  finding  it  again ;  provided  y4)u  can  updei:? 
$tand,  the  language  first,  and  tb^  directions  afterwards, 
In  South  Wales  or  in  l^Oitb  W^es,  if  by  any  .persever- 
ance of  effort  or  civility,  y^m  can  e;ff;tract  an  answeif  aboul 
your  joad^  from  a  genuine  Triton,  it  is  either  giv^n  in 
such  a  careless  manner  as  tPi be, useless,  or, you  aire  for^ 
lunate  jf  he  does  not  ii^teDtionally  deceiife  you.  Mine 
times  out  (^f  ten,  he  wil;!  stare  in  yourfac^  and  affect  i)pt 
iQ.uhdefstand  English,  rather  than  rtandejr  you  a  service, 
or  heat  the, trouble  of  ans^^'eripg  your  quegtioi|«  The 
case  is>  far  diflferent  in  the  Highlands«>  It.  seems»  bow- 
f  ver,^o  bwre  been  otherwise  formierjy :  fpc  in  tb^.  §ccount 
of  Scotland,  ip.  1670,.  among  ;tlje  Harlei^n  M3^,  jt.is.said 
that  the  Higblanders  f*  are  so  cprrish,"  tM  if  a  strpngei^ 
inqair^.  the,  way  in  .English^  they,  will  *^qAly".answer 
in £rs0,unlesa by foiic^ of  "a cud^al ;?  wfeich  is cgtactly 
the:  piQoces^  that  sopie  travellers  \kB,yj^,  ^casipnally  found 
it  nece^^y  $o  resprt  to  ia.,I?o£th  W^^l^*  Put,  indeed,  of 
Scotland,  in, gmori^,  as  well,as;of  the.Higli.lBndsj.I  msy 
sipy^  wjth  truth,  jlba^.  tb§.  people  ai^  almost  i^^arip^Iy  ci  vil^ 
and  apT^ious  to  put  a  traveller  right ;  although  it  must 
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be  admitted  that  you  are  often  oblig^ed  to  pay  for  your 
informatroDy  as  in  America,  by  a  particular,  if  not  a  true, 
accountof  yourself  in  all  your  various  relations;  however 
little  important  you  may  think  these  are  to  the  inquirer. 

It  is  true,  that  the  miles  are  somewhat  long;  and  the 
^  bitty /^  which  is  a  sort  of  postscript,  often  contains,  as 
ladies'  postscripts  have  been  sometimes  said  to  do,  the 
quintessence  of  the  whole  journey.  **  How  many  miles' 
to — DuntuIm-^-as  on  the  present  occasion."-— ^' Sax  and 
a  bitty.*'  You  proceefd  soberly,  sure  that  yoii  have  time- 
enough  to  pass  the  wolds  before  dark,  and  meet  another 
guide  to  whom  you  repeat  the  question.—-**  It  will  be 
about  twalve  statute  miles."—**  And  how  many  Scotch." 
**0h,  there  'ill  be  gude  acht.".-^*Only  eight."— **Na 
Qa,  acbt  and  a  bitty."  You  find  it  time  then  to  accele- 
rate your  speed,  and  the  next  question,  perhaps,  pro- 
duces the  general  answer,  **  a* gay  bit:"  an  undefined' 
space,  offering  little  consolation  to  those  who  know  its 
fall  and  possible  value.  Night  now  begins  to  threaten, 
and  you  become  no  less  anxious  for  the  real  number  of 
miles  thta  for  the  value  of  the  indefinite  bitty.  A  fresh 
geographer  appears ;  and  after  having  ridden  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles,  you  find  that  it  is  still  a  gay  bitty,  or  a 
weary  lang  gait,,  or  that  ye'll  gang  it  in  an  hour;  so  that 
the  miscalculations  of  Scotch  and  statute  miles,  errors  of 
reckouihg,  and  the  bitty  put  together,  have  left  you 
more  to  perform  than  you  had  at  the  commencement  of 
your  career.  The  fact  is,  that  the  term  mile  is  out  of  its 
place  in  the  Highlands ;  it  is  an  unknown  quantity.  In 
the  Lowlands,  it  is  about  double  that  ef£ng1and;  and 
as  the  Highlander  must,  from  his  very  nature,  answer 
every  question,  a  certain  number  of  miles  is  named  at- 
liasard,  and  the  bitty  forms,  a  men  tat  reservation  fur  all! 
possible  and  probable  errors^  for  bim  aa  for  the  Law« 
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landeri  from  whom  he  has  borrowed  the  term  and  the 
expedient  both. 

This  is  not  the  only  travelling  durection,  however^  by 
which  a  Southron  is  here  troubled.  We  might  imagine 
that  the  HighFanders,  iiot  less  than  their  Lowland  neigh- 
bours, were  an  astronomical  of  a  maritime  race.  If  the 
question  is  about  the  direction  of  a  place,  the  answer  is, 
"  by  the  card*'— on  the  rhumb  line.  "Which  is  the  way 
to  Fort  Williain,  or  to  Pittenweem,"  as  it  may  happen* 
"  Ye'll  had  straght  east:'' — land  that  is  all  the  answer 
you  can  get,  though  your  road  should  serpentize,  and 
diverge,  and  intersect  on  every  point  round  the  compass* 
Indeed  they  deal  only  with  the  east  and  the  west;  and 
the  simplest  translation  of  either  is,  follow  your  nose.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  their  affection  for  the  term 
east  may  have  a  Druidical  origin ;  as  the  boy  at  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie's inn  desired  bis  barefooted  colleague  Peggy  to 
ripe  the  ribs  and  put  the  poker  east  the  grate,  while 
another  had  described  a  female,  whose  name  he  did  not 
know,  as  the  lady  who  had  flowers  <<  east  her  head/' 

But  the  directions  for  finding  roads  are  not  liniited  to 
east  and  west,  and  miles  and  bitties.  These  are  direct 
answers  ;  and  who  needs  be  told  that  no  Scot  will  give  a 
direct  answer,  if  he  can  find  a  question  to  return.  "Which 
is  the  road."  "  Belike  ye're  no  acquainted  in  these 
parts  "—or,  "  Ye'U  be  fae  the  south  I'm  thinking,"— or, 
— i"  and  where  do  ye  come  fae/'  and  so  on,  to  the  end 
of  the  traveller's  patienpe.  It  is  not  less  consolatory  to. 
be  told,  when  in  doubt,  or  when  you  are  sure  that  the 
nsatter  s  utterly  impracticable,  "Ye  canna  miss't*-" 
keep  straght  forward."  You  see  the  bog  before  you. 
"  Are  there  any  bogs,"—"  Aye,  it's  rather  saft." — "  Can 
I  cross  the  ford."— "  Troth,  I  think  ye  may/'^'^Butl 
may  be  drowned."-^"  Indeed  and  it's  like."— "How 
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shall  I  know."— ** Troth,  I  ditina  ken.**  — « Is  this  a' 
road."  — "Aye,  aye,  it's  a  gude  cart  road,  a  bonny 
road."— "Are  there  any  bridges."— «Na— the  con- 
tractor is  failed." — *^How  am  I  to  get  on  then." — **0  ye 
canna  get  on  ava."—"  Then  I  can't  go."—- "Na — ye 
canna  gfang  this  way."  So  mtrch  for  the  living  finger- 
posts; If  you  consult  the  dead,  the  hand  is  broken  oiF, 
or  turbed  the  wrong  way,  or  the  writing  is  robbed  out ; 
or  else  they  have  made  the  road,  and  put  off  building  the 
bridges  till  next  year.. 

Whether  you  lose  your  road  or  find  it,  however,  you 
are  sure  of  civility;  and  that  I  may  give  Meg  Dods  and 
her  wetl-mated  lord  their  true  place  of  exceptions  in  The 
Boo1c>  it  is  no  less  true  than  pleasing  to  say  that  this  is 
r«a}|y  a  national  feature  of  the  Highlanders.    Of  course, 
I  i^peak  of  the  lower  classes,  among  whom  it  is  not  the 
result  of  a  code  of  instructions.    It  is  that  truie  civility 
which  arises  from  kindness,  or  good  nature:  a  desire 
to  assist  you,   or  to  remove  your  ineonveniences ;  not 
that  *<  politesse  qui  est  I'art  de  se  .passer  des  virtus  q'uelle 
imile,"  nor  the  Chinese  politeness,  which  is  measured  by 
a  foot  rule,  and  laid  down  by  lair.     Wherever  I  have  had 
to  complain  of  the  want  of  it,  it  has  generally  been  on  the 
Lowland  Border,  ^r  in  the  inns  which  are  frequented  l^ 
English  tra/vellers.    You  will  not  deny  that  the  Anglo- 
l^xons,  at  least,  have  a  wonderful  aptitude  in  rendering 
th^  people  about  inns,  uncivil ;  as  it  seems  to  be  canon 
law  among  these  travellers,  that  the  money  which  they 
leavci  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  abuse  and  accommodation 
too.    It  is  not  wonderful  if  the  Highlanders  become  thus 
prepared  to  repel  force  by  force ;  and,  expecting  abuse, 
whether  deserved  or  not,  to  forestall  the  right  to  it,  by 
neglect.   Bat  we  must  add  to  thi«,  that  as  real  kindness  is 
not  a  matter  of  commerce,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  a  High- 
lander's civility  is  neither  roused  nor  increased  by  ashii- 
-      G  G  2 
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ling,  nor  that  the  keepers  or  the  servants  of  a  Highland 
inn  think  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  render  ordinary 
service  for  established  pay.  The  politeness  of  an  English 
inn-keeper  or  a  London  waiter,  is  a  matter  of  statutory 
enactment,  or  established  regulation ;  and,  however 
pleasing  the  deception  may  be  to  oar  feelings,  it  does  not 
enter  into  comparison  with  the  facts  under  consideration* 
There  is  one  point  in  this  case,  however,  which  r^ 
quires  some  explanation,  for  the  benefit  of  Southrons.  It 
is  the  apparent  insensibility,  and  real  neglect,  of  the 
master  of  a  Highland  inn  towards  his  guests.  ,  For  this, 
there  are  two  causes;  the  worst  is  pride.  He  is  a  gentler 
man ;  a  Donaldi  or  a  Mac,  or  some  ramification  of  some 
clan.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  Celtic  disease  of  all 
times.  Nothing  can  well  be  madder  than  a  Welsh 
Gryffytb  in  the  moment  qf  the  Genealogical  Oestrus. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cydatheneea,  down  to  the  lowest 
porter,  all  pretended  to  be  noble;  and,  at  this  day,,  all 
the  vagabonds  of  Rennes  are  descended  froip  the  ancient 
Armorican  Barons.  Thus^  though  the  Hightapd'  inn- 
keeper knows  the  full  value  of  your  money,  he  scotns  to 
(sfhow.it,  or  to  degrade  himself  by  meddling  .with  base 
commerce.  This  is  absurd  enough;  and,  as  it  happens, 
may  be  either  ofiensive  or  ludicrous :  wise  men,  (like 
you  and  me,)  smile  at  it,  and  may  oftien  find  it  a  source 
of  amusement.  In  former  days,  he  walked  into  your 
room,  drank*  part  of  your  wine,  and,  if  not  too  magnifi- 
cent, might  have  been  rendered  an  entertaining^  com- 
panion. That  fashion  will  succeed  no  longer:  and  there- 
fore he  is  now  not  seen  at  all,  or  he  is  scornful  and  proud 
at  the  neglect  of  thbse  whom  he  perhaps  considers  his  in- 
feriors: base  3axons  without  a  claq.  The  other  catfse 
is  the  division  of  labour.  Every  Highland  inp  is  an 
appendage  to  a  farm  :  or  the  farm  is  an  appiendage  to  the 
inn ;  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing.    The  pan's  busi- 
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ness  is  with  tbe  farm ;  and,  to  the  wife,,  are  consigned  all 
fbe  duties  within  doors.  Thus,  you  see,  I  have  tried  to 
defend  my  friends  of  the  inns  as  well  as  I  can :  though, 
as  usual,  I  do  not  expect  many  thanks  for  a  defence  of 
what  they  probably  do  not  choose  to  acknowledge  as  a 
fault. 

The  bounds  between  civility  and  politeness  are  so  in- 
definite, that  I  may  as  well  end  as  I  began,  and  complete 
the  episode  which  I  owe  to  Meg  Dods.  The  most  inat- 
tentive traveller' must  have  noticed  a  certain  style  in  the 
address  and  manners  of  a  Highlander,  of  any  and  of 
every  rank,  of  which  we  have  no  example«  either  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland  or  in  England,  even  in  conditions 
of  life  far  superior.  He  will  be  a  bold  moralist  who  shall 
attempt  to  define  vulgarity ;  but  every  one  knows  what 
it  is,  and  where  it  is  found,  with  all  the  nameless  modifi- 
cations and  disguises  which  it  assumes  in  every  rank  of 
life.  From  this  most  abstruse  and  undefinable  faculty,  a 
Highlander  is  free ;  as  far  at  least  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
stranger  to  discover  it.  It  raust  however  be  admitted, 
that  we  cannot  be  very  competent  judges  in  this  cause; 
from  want  of  sufl[icient  intimacy  with  the  language,  man- 
ners, and  deportment  of  this  people,  in  all  their  varieties, 
and  in  all  their  minor  and  familiar  relations  among  each 
other.  The  appearance,  such  as  it  is  presented  to  our 
eyes,  may  be  fallacious,  however  pleasing;  yet  I  imagine 
that  the  higher  orders  of  Highlanders  think  pretty  much 
like  ourselves  on  this  subject.  It  is  certain  that  we  can 
judge  truly  of  this  most  base  and  disgusting  quality,  only 
where  we  are  familiar ;  and  that  we  ourselves  have  cer- 
tain canons  of  judgment  respecting  it,  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  experience  only.  The  vulgarity  of  a  Londoner  is, 
to  Londoners,  far  more  appalling  than  that  of  a  York- 
shireman :  and,  possibly,  the  converse  may  bold  true. 
Assuredly,  we  discover  no  such  property  in  a  Turk  or  a 
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Bodoueen  Arab:  yet  it  would  be  too  raiicb  to  sity  that  it 
do^  not  exi«t^  and  that  a  porter  on  the  quays  of-  Coo- 
st^ntiniople  is  not  capable  of  shocking  ^he  feelings  of  a 
tbree->tailed  Padia*  We,  '^nous  autrea/'  can  see  it  in  a 
Frenchman;  less  in  a  Spaniard;  just  in  proportion  .as 
our  knowledge  of  the  variety  is  most  intimate*  It  is 
equally  difBcult,  and  for  similar  reasons^  to  calculate  on 
the  manners  of  andent,  or  of  rude  nations*  I  need  not 
do  more  than  allude  to  the  remarks  which  I  formerly 
made  on  the  etiquettes,  ^s  on  the  fidelity,  of  nations  in  a 
low  stage  of  ciyilization.  We  are  as  much  puzzled  witb 
the  manners  of  the  Homeric  age,  in  a  different  way,  as  we 
are  with  the  politeness  of  the  ancient  Highlanders.  Po- 
liteness, as  we  understand  it,  was  not  then  the  fashion; 
which,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  say  whatever  was  thought^ 
to  **  call  a  spade  a  spade. "  Their  very  Gods  squabble 
and  box.  Yet  nothing  can  exceed  the  formality  of  their 
visitf$  and  their  messages :  there  would  have  been  a  herald 
and  a  *<  flourish  of  trumpets  "  to  announce  that  Dame 
Partlett  had  laid  an  egg,  had  Achilles  expected  one  for 
breakfast  from  the  hen  wife  of  Agamemnon.  But  the  sub- 
ject would  admit  of  an  essay,  and  I  must  bethink  myself 
that  it  is  not  my  affair. 

Admitting  it  to  be  true  to  a  great  extent,  among  the 
Highlanders,  that  they  are  free  from  vulgarity,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  i9fill  unquestionably  be  found,  it  is  not  perhaps 
very  difficult  to  account  for  it ;  and,  if  that  account.be  a 
.true  one,  politeness  must  be  classed  among  the  expiring 
virtues  of  this  country.  It  is,  apparently,  the  result;  of 
the  ancienJt  system  of  clanship ;  and  ill-natured  people 
will  attribute  it  to  the  servility  consequent  on  that  ststte  of 
things;  which  has  descended  even  to  our  own  days^ 
though  the  original  bond  between  chief  and  people  has 
been  completely  sundered*  But  it  bears  few  or  none  of 
the  marl^s  of  servility.    The  ppliteiiess  of  a  Highlander 
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m  fn&k  and  open*  and  aa  littla  aobmiMiTe  to  neglect  <Mr 
rudeneM,  as  if  he  had  been  bred  in  the  court  of  Spain. 
It  has  also  been  remarked  of  the  lower  Highlanders*  that 
their  eloquence  is  bold  and  free ;  a  feature  which  may 
rank  with  this  part  of  their  character,  and  whidi  has  pro- 
bably originated  in  the  same  causes*  Such  at  least  it 
was ;'  for  even  this  feature  of  their  character  is  thought  to 
be  expiring.  The  descriptions  that  have  been  gi^en  of 
it,  correspond  so  precisely  to  the  similar  accounts  which 
American  travellers  have  given  us  of  the  oratory  of  the 
Indians,  that  we  might  almost  suppose  the  one  had  been 
copied  from  the  other.  This  ought  to  be  the  effect  of 
liberty ;  and,  in  a  Highlander,  it  must  have  been  the  mark 
and  proof  of  it.  Another  remarkable  ill  ustration  is  found 
iu  the  Arabs.  Their  speech  is  concise,  slow,  and  im- 
pressive; and  '^it  is  from  a  feeling  of  his  independence 
and  importance,  that  he  is  able  to  converse  without  awe 
with  his  superiors,  and  to  treat  his  equds  without  levity.'* 
The  remark  is  Gibbon'b;  and  is  not  the  less  weighty 
that  he  has  derived  it  from  the  native  writers  on  the  man- 
nerR  of  this  people. 

To  return  to  my  own  theory ;  such,  at  least  in  a  certain 
degree,  must  have  been  the  freedom  and  the  politeness  of 
a  Highlander  in  ancient  times,  when  the  tie  between  the 
chief  and  his  people  was  not  that  between  a  tyrant  and 
his  slaves,  but  more  in  the  nature  of  feudal  connexion, 
of  a  mutual  bond  of  services  rendered  for  protection 
given ;  and  when  that  bond  was  still  closer  drawn  by 
the  daims,  however  evanescent,  which  many  individuals 
had,  and  which  more  imagined  they  possessed,  to  a  common 
descent,  to  some  connexion  at  least,  however  circuitous, 
or  dilute,  with  the  blood  of  the  Chief.  Sir  J.  Dalrymple, 
however,  has  given  us  another  theory ;  and  whatever  { 
tDBj  think  of  it,  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  give  it  a  place, 
though  in  opposition  to  my  own.    He  considers  it,  like 
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the  poUteneei  sopposed  to  have  been  geoenited  in  Bftodcnrof 
days  by  oar  own  duelling'^  to  have  been  the  ^eanU  of 
fear.  -Every  man  wore  adtrk,  saye  he,«nd  no  man  dared  to 
be  rude  to  his  neighboar,  lent  he  sboold  receive  the  skeoe^ 
dfau  in  bis  waroe.  And  this .  historian  too,  is  a  wam 
friend  to  all  the  virtoes  of  the  Highlanders,  real  and. 
imaginary:  <<  Call  you  this  backing  your  friends,":  Sir 
John  i  But  we  must  return  to  the  road  whence  we  hare 
strayed :  for  in  spite  of  eaist  and  wiest  and  bitties,  it  was 
found  at  iasf. 

It  is  little  interesting  till  it  approaches  Duntulm, 
where,  lying  high  above  the  cliffs,  it  impends  over  a  deep 
sea,  skirted  on  the  right,  by  a  tall  bulwark  of  basaddc  co- 
lumns. The  Bay  of  Duntulm  is  extended  far  below ;  Urn 
half-ruined  castle  occupying  a  projecting  and  high  rodky 
tongue  of  land ;  and  the  island  beyond  it,  presenting  its 
bold  vertical  face  4^  cliffs.  TbeShiaut  Isles,  darkened 
by  a  heavy  cloud  which  had  just  passed  the  setting  sun, 
emme  full  in  view  as  I  emerged  from  the  lofty  columnar 
precipices;  and  the  last  of  the  yellow  rays  that  strug- 
gled through  its  thin  edge,  were  shot  slanting  along  a  sea 
which  glittered  calm  and  wide  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
wild  mountains  of  Harris.  As  I  descended  on  the  bay, 
grey  evening  enveloped  the  landscape,  and  I  began  to 
look  anxiously  for  my  night's  refuge.  No  house  was, 
however,  visible,  no  sound  was  heard,  no  smoke  was 
ileen*  I  listened  for  the  sheep-bell ;  but  in  vain :  a  soli- 
tary boat,  far  but  in  the  darkening  bay,  gave  me  little 
comfort*  I  proposed  to  sleep  in  the  ruins  of  Duntulm. 
At  length  I  came  unexpectedly  upon  a  shepherd,  re- 
clining under  a  rock,  with  his  dog  by  his  side,  keenly 
watdiing  his  master's  eye  that  was  directed  toward  the 
hill.  He  was  a  tall,  spare,  anxious  figure,  with  the 
coarse^ey  checked  plaid  and  trousers,  a  long  branch  of 
a  tree,  for  a  sti^,  in  his  hand,  and  a  Highland  bonnet  on 
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bte  liefad.  I  i^uetted  a  direction  to  Tbv  fisjor;  \^<  I  an 
V«r)r  glad  to  see  yoo/'  was  the  answer;  Hail  I  not  heon 
Initiated,  the  Cindnnatas  condition  of  the 'Major  niiglit 
liare  troubled  me.  Batwedisciiissedtlie gfreat  Scuart  tree, 
and  much  more,  and  -some  smoked  satmon^  and  some 
whisky ;  and  had  I  not  been  among  thie  ade(>is,I'iiiight 
still  more  have  marvelled  at  finding  a  sensible  personage^ 
with  the  manners  and  information  of  a  gentlemair,  led*- 
v^ped  in  such  a  pair  of  tronsers,  wiUi  such  a  stafi^  such 
a  pair  of  shoes,  and  such  a  Major's  commission.  Such  is 
the  disguise  which  a  gentleman  assumes  in  this  country; 
It  puzzled  Birt,  a  century  ago. 

Duntnim  Castle  was  a  permanent  residence  ^f  the 
Macdonald ;  and  the  care  bestowed  on  some  architectural 
ornaments  still  remaining,  proves  their  high  state  of  former 
opulence,  and,  in  this  country,  an  unusual  attention  to 
comfort :  but  it  is  not  of  very  andent  date.  There  is  a 
watch  tower,  carved  widi  a  rose  moulding,  resembling 
that  of  Gordon  Castle,  but  in  better  taste.  The  position 
is  sth>ng ;  but  not  anxiously  so,  as  is  cbinmon  in  these 
castellated  residences.  It  is  sufficiently  entire  to  convey 
a  perfect  idea  of  the  conveniences  of  a  Highland  Ohiers 
dwelling;  and,  even  at  this  late  date,  and  in  such  a 
femily  as  this,  these  were  not  very  greats  Thidition  still 
points  oat  the  gallows-hrll  and  the  dungeon.  Whatever 
tradition  may  forget,  it  always  takes  care  to  remembei* 
the  evils  of  past  times :  it  is  the  battle  and  the  earthquake 
which  iire  recorded ;  the  tyrant^  the  robber,  and  xhe  war- 
rior, who  are  embalmed  for  immortality  i  while  aH  the 
peace  and  tranquillity,  the  virtuous  and  the  good  of  those 
days,  if  there  were  such  things  and  such  perscfns,  are 
forgotten. 

To  compensate  for  the  loss  of  thb  day,  I  bad  reckoned 
oh  a  long  and  useful  one  to-morrow,  beoaiuse  I  reckoned 
with  my  host ;  but  it  is  the  sane  here  whether  you  reckon 
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nrith  yovr  hdat  or  without  him*    Propose  as  yoil  piMie, 
no  Highland  day  will  erer  begin  b^ore  two  o'clocik ;  and 
as  dinner  comeB  at  foor,  you  can  easily  calculate  thd 
Bumber  of  years  requisite  for  snch  atout;  which  is  a 
great  advantage.  •  If  there  were  a  portable  stable,  like 
the  fairies*  tent,  in  which  a  man  could  lock  up  Us  horse, 
aome  advantages  might  accrue,  and  one  class  €ff  evils  and 
delays  be  remedied.  In  the  mornidg,  Roger  was  not  to  be 
found.    How  could  any  horse  be  founds  ^ho  had  twenty 
miles  to  range  over,  in  search  of  the  only  green  apot  in  it. 
Once  mora  it  was  two  o'clock,  the  ill-omened  hour  of  two, 
before  I  was  again  on  the  saddle;  that  fated  hour  at 
wfaidi,  whether  from  the  sinister  influences  of  horse,  or 
man,  or  breakfast,  or  talk,  or  dioch  an  dorish,  or  soipe 
other  thing,  it  sterns  fated  that  all  days  should  commence 
in  this  country.  In  six  miles'  time,  Roger  had  lost  a  shoe; 
in  three  more,  he  was  lame.  Where  was  the  smith :  there 
was  no  one  to  ask.    At  length  I  espied  two  damsels;  the 
ugly  one,  most  virtuously  ran  away;  but  the  Beauty, 
pretending  to  blush  and  bide  her  face,  sat  still.  The  Fair 
can  explain  all  this.    The  nyinph  giggled,  as  usual,  at 
the  English  question :  but  there  is  no  need  of  language 
where  beauty  is  concerned.    Nature  manages  these  mat- 
ters in  another  way.    Thus  was  Roger  shod :  but  when 
indeed  the  fire  had  been  lighted,  and  the  iron  heated, 
hammered,  formad,  nailed-,  and  paid  for,  the  clouds  of 
evening  began  to  roll  in  from  theShiant  Isles,  portend- 
ing rain.    Inhalf  an  hou^  it  did  rtdn ;  and,  wijtless  where 
I  was  going,  I  found  myself  on  the  black,  wide,  wet, 
shore  of  Loch  Snizort  ^  the  tide  either  at  half  ebb  or  half 
flood,  not  a  house  nettr,  nor  a  man,  nor  a  boat  to  be  seen, 
and  the  evening  thickening  with  mist  and  shadow,  w^ile 
the  gulls  word  settling  for  the  evening  in  loi^g  rows,  on 
the  beach,  as  they  came  m  for  shelter  before  the  rising 
wind.    This  comes  of  stabling  a  horse  in  a  mountain: 
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[  eaci;  ^r  me  bt^,  'tis,  dl  one.  How  we  dodg^:  tbe 
tide^  and  wby^  wie.w^e  xw$^  swallowed  up  in  Ibe  black 
HEnd  ofiXoch  Sini»>i!t»  Rog^  best  lonows.  Wbere  be  was 
fpingt  be  alone  ki^ew ;  Idoabted  not;  tbat  be  bad.a.friend 
sooiewbeie  in  Ibis  wide  woi4d»  dark,  as  it  now  wa9«  At 
lenftb  bis  nose  was  stopped  by  a  swing  gnte>  as  Iconld 
bear  by  tbe  jinnrling  of  tbe  latdi;  and,  in  a  notinute  more, 
bad  tbe  staUe  door  been  a  Utde  wider,  I  sbonid  not  bare 
stuck  in  tbe  paissage^  f^  Ab!  Soger,  is  tbat  yon;'^  said  a 
gentleman  wbo  iasiied  (fim  tbe  boose.  Tbe  Yaboo.iQade 
bis^  beat  bow,  and  tbo  Gentleman-Usbet  ,was  tbanked 
fiir  tbe  inlroduotion  by  a  sieve  of  .oats. 

I  wisb  some  of  my  friends  would  study  the  Odyssey* 
Tbey  may  read  it  in  Pope ;  if  tbey  bave  fmrgotlen  tbeir 
Greek.  Tbe  King  of  tbe  Pbeeacians,  who  was  probably 
a  kind  of  Higbland  Cbief,  does  not  cboose  to  detain 
Ulysses,  lest  be  sbould  offend  tbe  Gods :  but  as  tbere  are 
no  Gods  in  Sky  eiccept  tbe  goddess  Anaitis;  and  as  sbe 
bas  been  ousted  by  the  Reformation,  it  is  probable  that 
Roger's  present  friend  bad  studied  in.  another  school.  So 
it  was,  however,  tbat  be  understood  both  parts  of  hospi- 
tality;  XpJ9  fyivw  ftap^yta  ifM^^y,  iBiXumz  Be  ir^cty.     Whether 

Roger  was  aware  of  bis  peculiar  merits,  I  have  not 
yet  discovered*  He  probably  knew  that  he  should  find 
a  stable  to  sleep  in,  and  that  be  sbould  get  bis  break- 
fast at  nine  $  for  which  reason,  whenever  you  wish  to  save 
yoiir  day  in  Sky,  1  recommend  you  to  apply  to  Rog^  for 
an  introduction. 

It  is  a  dull  and  dreary  ride  from  Bortvee  to  Dunvegan. 
But  this  castle  gains  both  on  tbo  eye  and  ibe  imagina- 
tion, by  tbe  previous  blank.  Nothing  can  well  be  more 
striking  than  its  first  effect,  m  aeeu  at  tbe.  termination  of 
a  wide  sweep  of  bare  brown  moor,  spread  &r  «v<Hind, 
without  a  single  object  to  dkixwi  the  attentijow*  The  red 
flag  was  floating  in  the  breeze  over  the  battlemeBtffi,  as  it 
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first  caugfcl  my  ejef  and  the  impressfioD  was  that  of  soma 
romance  of  the  ages  of  chivalry^  With  no  other  house  <]ir 
mark  of  human  life  to  be  discerned  through  the '  wide 
waste,  it  reminds  us  of  the  solitary  castle  of  some  giant  or 
enchanter,  the  tyrant  and  scourge  of  the  surrounding 
country.  As  we  approach,  the  building  gains  more  con- 
sequence as  a  castle,  if  it  loses  somewhat  of  the  air  of 
romance.  Though  the  country  is  bare  of  trees,  it  is  doubt- 
ful  whether  more  character  would  not  be  lost  than  gained 
by  such  an  addition.  The  magnificent  back  ground  of 
Loch  Follart,  covered  with  islands  beautifully  dispersed 
over  its  bright  expanse,  and  terminated  by  the  fine  screen 
of  mountains  in  which  the  two  singular  summits  called 
Macleod's  Tables  form  the  prhicipal  features,  requires  no 
addition. 

The  antiquity  of  the  oldest  part'of  this  castle,  which 
is  a  work  of  different  dates,  is  unknown :  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  greater  than  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  a 
simple  square  tower,  with  truly  Norwegian  walls  of  an 
enormous  thickness.  The  other  parts,  added  without  any 
determined  design,  and  apparently  at  different  periods, 
assist  in  forming  with  it  an  outline  which  is  sufficiently 
picturesque,  though  without  any  consistency  of  style  or 
character.  It  is  situated  on  a  rock  of  no  g^eat  elevation, 
overhanging  the  sea,  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  small 
Kpace,  so  as  to  have  been  defensible  by  a  kind  of  dry 
moat,  which  is  now  rendered  commodious  by  a  bridge. 
The  iairy  flag  and  Rory  More's  horn,  I  must  leave  to 
Pennant  and  Peter  Pindar;  except  that  I  must  remark, 
that  the  former  is  interesting  as  being  a  Norwegian 
superstition.  If  ever  Macleod's  heirs  were  oblig^ed  to 
receive  investiture  by  bumpering  thdt  horn,  the  breed 
must  be  woefully  degenerated. 

In  pursuing  the  journey  southward,  the  road  lies 
through  the  \dw  and  fertile  district  of  Bracadale,  which 
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foriftis  the  bottom  of  a  wide  bay  of  that  name^ '  improperly 
called  a  loch.  Not  far  frpm  the  road  in  this  part,  are:the 
remains  of  what  appears  one  of  those  Norwegian  Dunes 
which  occur  in  Orkney,  containing  the  traces  of  circular 
compartments  within  a  circular  area.  Other  fragments 
of  ancient  rude  walls  and  barrows,  are  not  yery  intelli- 
gible. One  of  them,  howerer,  in  another  quarter,  is 
amusing,  as  showing  how  a  true  antiquary  can  biiiM  a 
castle  on  a  fog  of  bis  own  raising.  Mr.  Mac  Queen  (tenip. 
JohQson)  finds  that  the  natives  call  this  place  Ainnit, 
(.which  means,  a  place  near  water,  as  it  happens),  and, 
chancing  also  to  find  in  Lempriere's  dictionary  that  there 
was  a  goddess  called  Anaitis,  worshipped  in  Lydia, 
Persia,  and  Armenia,  with  a  reference  to  Pliny  and  Pausa- 
nias,  immediately  becomes  very  learned,  as  the  phrase 
is,  and  determines  that  this  Goddess  had  a  temple  in 
Sky*  Learning  and  antiquarianism  both,  are  cheap  pur- 
chases, if  these  are  the  requisites.  The  Doctor  might 
have  consulted  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Ccelius  Rhodigi- 
nus ;  and  thus  have  become  more  learned  still,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Goddess  Anaitis.  He  might  have  found  that 
her  statue  was  made  of  gold,  and  that  when  Augustus 
supped  with  one  of  his  officers,  he  was  informed  that  he 
bad  supped  on  Anaitis's  leg.  He  might  have  found  •^ 
1;mt,  Oh,  Dr.  Mac  Queen,  how  could  you  ever. have 
imagined  that  your  virtuous  Highlanders  had.worshipped 
the  Goddess  Anaitis.  It  must  not  be  told*  What,  after 
all,  if  he  found  the  whole  castle  in.  Colonel  Charles  Yal- 
lancey,  where  it  stands,  among  the  rest. 

From  Loch  Harpart,  there  Js  a.  bad  hil)-roadto  Talis- 
ker,  shortly  after  which,  the  country  ceases  to  be  passable. 
This  is  a  most  singulai;  and  unexpected  apot,  a  green 
emerald  in  a  land  of  almost;  universal  brown,  with  an  air 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  si^ch  as  no  traveller  among  these 
iilands  can  have  witnessed  fqr  many  week^j^qome  from 
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wherever  lie  maiy.  It  comreys  ihe  notion  of  a  perfect 
seclusion  from  tbe  world ;  tod  of  one,  dt  the  same  tim^, 
where  every  thing  that  a  hermitage  has  to  offer,  might  he 
enjoyed.  It  is  a  green  semicircular  valley,  opeoidg  dtl 
one  side  to  the  sea,  and  bounded  all  round  by  a  con- 
tinuous screen  of  high  hills,  so  high  indeed,  that  no 
object  is  seen  beyond  them.  It  is  a  little  world  in  itself, 
of  which,  even  the  existence  would  be  trasuirpected  in 
traversing  the  country.  Some  magnificent  aigh  treesj  sur- 
rounding the  house,  prove  that  it  might  also  have  been  a 
n^ooded,  or  at  least  an  ornamented,  place;  had  the  iligh- 
landers  of  former  days  thought  that  trees  -wete  ^ithet 
useful  or  beautiful. 

Nothing  can  be  more  enticing,  more  femptitig,  than 
those  scenes  of  beauty  and  retirement  which  we  meetin 
every  part  of  the  Highlands,  amid  woods,  and  rocks,  and 
torrents,  dnd  green  ps^tures,  and  on  the  margins  of  bright' 
lakes  and  blue  seas;  scenes  of  eDchantment  and  pe^ce, 
bi'eathibg  that  air  of  freshness  and  tranquillity,  and' hold- 
ing out  that  promise  of  studious  ease,  or  of  repine  'atid 
freeddmfrbni  care,  to  which  we  long  to  fly  from  the  tur- 
moil and'  trouble  of  evtery-day  life.  But  we  forget  their 
inconveniences  of  every  kind,  their  enormous  distances 
fponi  society,  from  every  resource  and  every  contrdist 
which  can  render  soUtnde  tolerable,  which  can  serve  fo 
remind  us  that  it  is  the  solitude  of  peace  and  of  chdide, 
ai!id  not  that  of  banishment.  We  have,  6nf^elved,'bti< 
just  quitted  the  war  and  tumult  of  towns,  the  <^fumum, 
strepitumque  Romee,''  with  the  impression  fresV  on  bur 
memory ;  we  are,  perhaps,  to  return  to  it  all  to  morrow, 
and  we  forget  thiit  all  this  peace  is  not  the  near  neigh^ 
hour  of  tumult,  and  that  we  have  approximated,  by  our 
otvn  rapid  taiovemeiits,  things  which  are  ^t  an  impractica- 
ble distance  from  each  other.  Could  we  indeed  retire 
from  Grosvenor  Square  to  Talisker  when  we  pleased,  an* 
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return  when  we  were  weary  of  oursdlves,  coAld  we  do 
all  this,  and  more*- man  would  be  too  happy«  $o  it  i» 
said;  altbongh  what  evil  is  to. arise  from  his  happiness,  is 
another  question  not  quite  so  easy  of  sblution.  } 

The  cliffs  that  surround  the  entrance  of  Talisker,  are 
ofg^eat  height,  reaching  indeed,  in  some  places,  nearly 
to  the  surface  of  the  table  land  above*  Some  rocky  pre- 
cipices, high  perched  above  the  valley,  and  continued 
from  them,  present  columnar  faces ;  but  the  most  ex-^ 
tensive  and  beautiful  display  of  this  nature,  is  in  the 
hill  of  Brish  Meal.  It  is  only  from  the  sea,  however, 
that  these  cliffs  can  be  seen  in  all  their  wild  and  magni-: 
ficent  forms ;  rising,  in  some  places,  to  the  height  of  800 
feet,  and  beautifully  diversified  in.  their  outlines  and 
interior  forms,  as  well  as  in  their  colouring.  With  little, 
other  exception  than  that  of  the  few  sea-lochs  by  which 
it  is  intersected,  this  coast  presents.an  almost  continuous^ 
mural  line  of  precipice  from  Dunvegau  Head  to  Loch  Brit-^ 
tie;  often  attaining  a  height  of  600  or  800  feet,  and  display- 
ing a  great  variety  of  grand  and  rude  scehery •  j^adeod'a 
Maidens,  consisting  of  three  detached  conical  focks^ 
standing  out  at  some  distance  from  the  cliffs,  not  far 
from  Loch  JBracadale,  cannot  fail  to  attract  notice.  The 
highest  of  these  appears  to  be  about  200  feet ;  the  forms- 
of  the  whole  being  very  graceful.  This  iolet  also  pre- 
sents different  fine  scenes  of  similar  character;  with: 
somewhat  more  of  intricacy  than  is  common  along  this^ 
coast.  One  tall  pinnacle,  perforated  by  an  arch,  far 
detached  from  the  shore,  offers  a  very  beautiful  and  sin- 
gular object.  From  Talisker  southward,  the  elevation 
diminishes,  and  the  Island  of  Soa  contains  no  attractions 
of  any  kind. 

Hiis  anchorage  is  rendered  spmewhat  grand  by  the 
huge  mjasses  of  the  Cuchullin  hills,  under  which  it  lies; 
and  it  is  either  from  this  side,  or  from  the  acclivities  about 
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Locfa  Brittle,  that  the  access  to  this  groap  is  most  prac-* 
ticable:  in  this  quarter,  at  least,  since  it  may  also  be 
ascended,  as  far  as  human  feet  can  effect  that,  from  the 
end  of  Loch  Sligachan. 

The  midges  in  the  Sound  of  Soa  will,  however,  find 
full  employment,  in  the  absence  of  all  other:  being  the 
torment  of  this  country,  the  mosquitoes  of  the  Highlands. 
It  is  the  toss  up  of  a  die  whether  the  world  shall  be  pos- 
sesised  by  midges  and  gnats,  or  by  man,  that  Lord  of  the 
Universe,  whose  sword  but  cuts  the  air,  and  whose  ord- 
nance thunders  in  vain  on  the  invisible,  invulnerable,  un- 
assailable myriads,  which,  in  one  short  sunimer,  might 
drive  him  ont  of  creation.  This  King  of  all,  who  turns 
the  courses  of  rivers,  traverses  the  pathless  and  stormy 
ocean,  and  weighs  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  its  ma- 
thematical balance,  is  foiled  by  a  worm,  a  fly,  is  the  sport 
of  an  invisible  insect.  That  )beir  teeth  are  sharp,  is  too* 
well  known,  and  I  can  answer  for  the  goodness  of  their 
noses.  We  had  anchored  about  a  mile  and  a  half  friHn^ 
the  shore;  yet  they  scented  us;  and  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  vessel  was  covered  with  this  ^  light  mi-^ 
litia  of  the  lower  sky."  Considering  that  the  animal  is 
barely  visible,  his  nose  cannot  be  very  large :  let  philo- 
sophers, who  explain  every  thing,  determine  how  an  odo- 
riferous particle  could  be  projected  for  a  mile  and  a  half^ 
to  hit  full  butt  on  an  olfactory  nerve,  of  which  ten  thou- 
sand might  stand,  like  the  schoolmen's  angels,  on  the 
point  of  a  needle.  How  also  does  he  perforate  the  tough 
hide  of  a  well-bronzed  Highlander,  with  an  implement,, 
of  which  an  hundred  would  not  make,  up  ihe  smallest 
needle  that  ever  was  embraced  by  the  fingers  of  beauty : 
when  man  cannot  do  the  same  with  the  strongest  metals 
of  the  same  dimensions ;  when  he  cannot  indeed,  even  re- 
dace  them  to  that  size.  There  are  not  many  things  more 
ingenious^  than  the  snout  of  a  midge. 
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We  bave  all  heard  how  the  mind  of  a  Highlander  is 
elevated  by  the  sublimity  of  the  scenery  which  surrounds 
him,  how  the  majesty  of  the  univ-erse  inspires  him  with 
a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  bis  own  nature,  how  the  spirit 
of  poetry  breathes  around  him  from  the  clobd-capt  moun- 
tain and  the  foaming  torrent,  how  the  voice  of  the  thun- 
der and  the  roar  of  the  ocean  make  him  a  Fingal,  and 
how  the  mild  breeze  of  evening,  scattering  the.  thistle's' 
beard,  exalts  him  to  an  Ossian.  Honest  Donald;  he! 
diinks  as  much  about  the  scenery  around  him  as  his  cow : 
the-best  rig  of  laud  and  the  warmest  wintering  for  his 
eatile,  are  to  him  the  picturesque  and  the  sublime.  But^ 
as  I  was  observed  to  have  an  attachment  to  rocks,  I  was 
toldthat,  at  Loch  Scavig,  I.should  find  rocks  enough.  It 
was  in  vain  to  ask  if  it  was  beautiful,  or  picturesque; 
was  it  a  bonny  place*  No,  it  was  as  far  from  bonny  as 
possible;  but  it  **  was  all  rocks  upon  the  top  of  each 
other,"  and  was  **  very  big  and  high,"  and  was  only  to 
be  got  at  by  sea.  All  this  promised  something.  Donald's 
betters  knew  as.  little  of  it  as  himself;  but  some  had 
heard  the  same  character  of  it.  At  length:  I  found  one 
gentleman,  yet  he  was  not  of  Sky,  who  had  seen  it; 
though  I  eve;itually  discovered  that  the  proprietor  had 
actually  visited  it  once.  Yet  this  evidence  went  little 
further  than  Donald's;  it  was  all  rocks,  no  grass,  ^a 
very  rough  country,"  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
going  so  far;  In  all  this,'  there  was  not  a  word  but  about 
the  sea  and  Loch  Scavig;  no  hints  of  a  lake,  nor  of  a 
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valley,  nor  of  moantaiDs,  nor  of  any  thing  to  rouse  olher 
curiosity  than  that  of  a  Geologist.  Of  course,  I  dreamed 
of  nothing  but  Loch  Scavig;  embodying  all  sorts  of  im- 
possible rocks  into  all  sorts  of  impossible  shapes,  and, 
when  awake,  satisfying  myself,  that  although  my  crea- 
tions should  all  turn  out  wrong,  I  should  at  least  see 
rocks  I  <<  very  rough  and  rery  high,  on  which  no  grass 
would  grow,*'  and  scenery,  which,  as  it  appeared  to  have 
been,  utterly  neglected  by  the  only  two  persons  who  had 
ever  opened  their  eyes  on  it,  would  crown  me  with  the 
laurels  of  a  disco verer«  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  it  is  pro- 
bable, had  not  been  even  projected  in  those  days. 

Having  reached  Gillaii,  and.  engaged  a  boat  and  a 
crew  in  theevemng,  that  I  might  have  the  benefit  of  a 
long  day,  I  was  on  the  beach  at  six  o'clock  in  the  mwn- 
ing,  as  the  men  were  appointed  to  have  been*  The  boat 
was  there,  it  is  true,  because  I  had  left  her  securely 
moored  before  I  went  to  bed ;  and  I  was  too  much  used 
to  the  ways  of  the  world  here,  to  be  much  surprised  ta 
find  that  there  were  no  men.  By  nine  o'clock,  they  came 
straggling  down,  half  awake,  and  then  they  begau  to^ 
talk.  Ah  usual,  the  palaver  was  ^igh  and  hot,  and,  pro^ 
bably,  as  useless  as,  to  me,  it  was  mysterious ;  being  all 
in  the  heathen  tongue  of  the  ci>untry.  Like  many  otber 
councils,  k  seemed  to  produce  no  event,  except  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  tide  had  ebbed  away,  and  the  boat 
was  high  and  dry.  They  attempted  to  launch  it,  but.  in 
vain ;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  return  half  a  mfle  to 
the  **  toun"  for  more  help.  More  help  produced  a  fresh 
palaver;  all,  probably,  tending  to  know  whether  the 
Saxon  would  pay  them  something  more  for  their  having 
detained  him  four  hours;  for  by  the  time  the  boat  waa 
afloat  again,  another  hour  had  elapsed.  The  launch  be-» 
iog  completed,  we  found  ourselves  quite  ready  for  sea; 
except  that,  but  of  the  four  oars,  there  were  three  absent 
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Another  hour  served  to  procure  the  <H>inpleineat  of  oani 
from  certain  other  boats;  and,  my  exemplary  patience 
being  thus  at  length  rewarded,  I  took  my  seat  in  the 
49tern,  full  of  hope,  as  the  day  was  not  yet  half  done..  A 
tfaircl  palaver,  however,  arose,  in  which  the  word  **  puta« 
efaan"  seemed  to  be  preeminent ;  while  the  men  were 
fishing  with  their  hands  for  something  that  was  expected 
to  come  oat  of  the  dirty  water  which  filled  half  the  boat ; 
forming,  in  this  country^  the  usual  ballast,  as  npt  being 
subject  toidiift,  perhaps.  Two  rowing  pins,  where  eight 
diould  have  been,  extrlu^ted  out  of  this  receptacle  of 
all  manner  of  fishtness,  explained  Che  clamour  about 
^  putachan/'  If  there  are  trees  in  Sky,  there  were  none, 
at  least,  at  Gillan ;  but  still  I  did  not  despair,  as  I  knew 
that  a  Highlander  is  never  at  a  loss  for  an  expedient. 
He  has  a  good-humoured  philosophy  that  is  not  easily 
disconcerted ;  and,  accordingly,  a  harrow  was  procured, 
md,  a  few  of  its  wooden  teeth  being  drawn,  we  found 
ourselves  stored  with  the  very  best  of  putachans. 

At.  length  we  were  really  under  way;  even  thf 
first  stroke  of  the  oars  had  been  given,  when,  as  fate 
willed  it,  an  unlucky  breeze  sprang  up.  It  was  now 
lime  to  think  of  despairing ;  and,  though  not  always  qf 
Clonzalo's  opinion,  in  this  difficult  country,  I  would  hav^e 
.preferred  a  good  many  furlongs  of  the  worst  moor  in 
Sky,  to  even  an  acre  of  the  navigation  which  I  saw  in^ 
pending.  It  was  immediately  proposed,  of  course,  to 
Teturn  fur  a  sail ;  the  very  evil  which  I  had  tried  to 
guard  against,  by  choosing  a  boat  that  had  neither  rud- 
dier nor  mast,  nor  even  a  step  for  a  mast.  If  all  these 
were  not  obstacles,  what  could  one  feeble  **  filet"  of 
English  voice  expect  to  do  against  the  **  gueules"  of  five 
Highlanders,  all  talking  at  once  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
In  a  nunute  we  were  again  on  shore,  and  away  they  all 
went  to  get  a  sail ;  while  I  sat,  ignorantly  consoling  my^ 
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srff  that  they  woald  be  unable  to  rig  it  when  it  arrive*, 
and  hoping  that  it  would  Hot  arrive  atalK  It  did  ar- 
rive, however,  and,  what  was  much  worse,  it  was  r%ged 
too.  The  trunk  of  a  birch  tree,  not  particularly  straight, 
formed  the  mast,  and  that,  for  want  of  a  bolt,  was  fas?- 
tencd  to  one  of  the  thwarts  with  some  twine.  The  yard 
had  been  abstracted  from  a  broom  or  a  rake,  and  was 
secured  in  the  same  manner  to  the  top  of  the  tree;  while 
the  sail,  mad  %f  two  narrow  blankets,  pinned  together 
by  wooden  skewers,  was  also  skewered  round  the  broom'* 
stick.  Haulyards,  of  course,  there  were  none;  and  as 
I  was  wondering  whence  the  sheet  and  tack  were  to 
come,  one  of  the  men  very  quietly  stripped  the  scarlet 
garters  from  his  chi^qoered  stocikingi^,  and  thus  a  ship 
was  at  length  generated,  not  much  unlike  those  of  the 
heroic  ages,  the  memorials  of  which  still  exist  in  Ac 
sculptures  of  lona.  It  was  now  two  o'clock ;  and,  in  cori:* 
sequence  of  this  unexampled  activity,  in  seven  hours 
more  than  a  frigate  would  have  required,  we  were  ready 
for  sea.      * 

I  knew  it  was  a  four  hours'  row  to  Loch  Scavig:  with 
a  fair  wind,  it  would  probably  be  as  maiiy  days'  sail ;  but 
I  knew  too  that  matters  would  not  be  better  if  I  waited 
a  month,  and  that  every  to-morrow  would  be  as  every 
to-day;  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.  So  I  took 
the  helm»  the  oar  I  should  have  said,  and  away  we'  went; 
rejoicing  that  the  trouble  of  rowing  was  atan  end,  and 
looking  very  much  like  a  party  of  school  boys  in  a  wash- 
ing tub.  The  wind  being  right  aft  for  half  a  mile,  we 
proceeded  as  boldly  down  the  stream  as  the  Bear  in  the 
Boat;  btit  as  the  breeze  drew  along  shore,  it. first  came 
upon  the  quarter  and  then  upon  the  beam.  By  degrees, 
'We  went  to  leeward ;  and  then  we  made  nothing  but  lee- 
way; and  then' the  wind  came  before  the  beam,  and  the 
separate  blankets  begiuning^  to  disagree,  we  lay  to,  upon 
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ii  prioeiple  as  ingenious  as  it  was  new  to  me,  then,  un- 
skilled in  Celtic  navigation.  Dr.  Keating^s  Phenipian  the- 
ory  must  certainly  be  wrong.  The  Queen  of  the  ancient 
ocean  never  can  have  left  such  a  progeny  as  thisi.  I  almost 
doubt  if  imy  own  Norwegian  one  will  hold.  I  explained  to 
the  inen  that  whenever  we  moved  we  went  sideways,  and 
that'when  we  did  not  go  sideways  we  stood  still.  But  any 
thing  was  preferable  to  rowing;  and  as  long  as  the  wind 
was  blowing  the  sail  about,  they  were  satisfied.  «  He 
must  have  a  long  spoon,  however,  that  would  sup  por- 
ridge with  the  deil  f '  and  as  neither  Saxon  authority, 
Saxon  money,  nor  Saxon  arguments,  seemed  of  any  avail, 
the  Saxon  steeraman  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
little  nautical  cunning.  A  grey  squall  was  just  ruffling 
the  water  a*head,-  so  I  threw  the  boat  up  into  the  wind, 
brought  the  sail  aback,  and  the  whole  apparatus,  garters, 
skewers,  blankets,  broomstick,  and  tree,  all  went  over- 
board.  I  arrived  at  Loch  Scavig,  of  course,  a  little  before 
dark,  just  in  time  to  put  about  and  return,  made  ffesh 
vows  never  to  go  into  a  Highland  boat  again,  and  spent 
half  the  night  at  sea. 

Even  from  a  distance,  the  aspect  of  this  part  of  Sky  is 
very  striking.  The  loftiness  of  the  Cuchullin  hills,  which 
exceed  9000  feet,  renders  them  no  less  conspicuous  from 
sea,  than  their  remarkable  serrate^  and  bold  forms.  Bla- 
ven,  still  higher,  is  equally  graceful  in  the  outline ;  and, 
as  the  land  stretches  away  to  the  eastward,  the  whole 
mountsun-group  of  Sky  seems  to  form  a  continued  chain, 
as  diversified  in  composition  as  it  is  rendered  remarkable 
by  thus  rising  immediately  out. of  the  water.  In  ap- 
proaching nearer,  as  the  spiry  summits  of  Blaven  and  the 
Cuchullin  increase  in  height  and  importance,  assuming 
those  forms  which  we  expect  only  in  the  Alps  and  which 
are  so  rare  in  Scotland,  their  peculiar  colour  adds  greatly 
to  their  very  bold  and  striking  effect.    I  noticed  formerly* 
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that,  even  in  the  clearest  aCmospbere,  they  are  marked 
by  a  stormy  and  livid  ^tmt ;  the  more  conspicuous  from 
its  contrast  with  the  pale  and  reddish  hues  of  the  neigh^ 
boiiring  mountains.  But  when,  indeed,  the  atmosphere 
begins  to  lour  and  the  clouds  collect  round  their  high 
peaks,  a  deep  abyss  appears  opened  among  them,  dark, 
uncertain,  and  mysterious.  But  it  is  in  the  time  of  the 
storm,  when  wrapt  ^  in  whirlwinds  and  the  northern 
blast,"  that  their  effects  ought  to  be  seen.  It  will  be  the 
fortune  of  the  traveller,  indeed,  to  see  them  much  oftener 
thus  clothed  with  the  tempest,  than  projected  in  all  their 
rugged  nakedness  on  the  blue  sky.  Being  the  first  high 
land  to  the  westward,  they  collect  every  mist  as  it  arrives  $ 
and,  as  the  clouds  begin  to  heap  themselves  round  their  ' 
summits,  curling  and  twisting  in  all  the  variety  of  dim 
reflected  lights,  the  most  tremendous  squalls  blow  from 
them  in  every  direction,  blackening  the  surface  of  the 
sea  around,  while  the  neighbouring  land  is  deluged  with 
i^io^  These  effects  are  frequent,  even  when  all  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  enjoying  fair  weather ;  and  thus  the 
CuchuUin  becomes  the  fertile  parent  of  the  storms  which 
render  this  coast  so  formidable  to  vessels,  and  produce 
almost .  perpetual  winter  in  the  adjoining  district  of 
Strathaird. 

Sky  must  indeed  be  the  veritable  Isle  de  Roach, 
where  the  people  eat  and  drink  nothing  but  wind,  and  live 
in  weather-cocks.  Even  Edinburgh  is  a  land  of  vernal 
zephyrs  in  comparison.  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  of  Coll 
I  believe,  that  the  noise  of  the  wind  was  all  its  own.  I 
suppose  the  Doctor  was  thinking  of  Lucretius ;  ^  Ventns 
ut  amittit  vire^,  nisi  robore  densee  occurrunt  sitvee,"  and 
so  on.  But  Lucretius  is  right,  and  the  Doctor  is  wrong ; 
for  the  noise  he  heard  was  that  of  the  wind  against  the 
rocks;  and  if  any  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  whedier  it  can 
make  a  noise  without  trees,  let  him  conie  hither.    Here 
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also  it  is  esteemed,  that  be  who  sleeps  on  the  top  of  the 
CuchuIliD  will  awake  a  poet ;  so  widely  diffused  is  the 
tale  of  the  '^bicipiti  somaiasse  Parnasso."  Be  he  who 
be  may,  be  will  arise  a  greater  poet  than  Homer,  or  even 
than  Qssian  or  the  Laureate ;  for  never  yet  was  the  sum- 
mit scaled,  even  by  the  goats ;  unless  that  should  have 
happened  when  they  disappear  once  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  to  get  their  beards  combed,  as  we  are  told,  by  the 
devil.  The  upper  peaks  are  mere  rocks,  and  with  accli- 
vities so  steep  and  so  smooth,  as  to  render  all  access 
impossible. 

So  lofty  and  rugged  are  the  hills  which  enclose  Locb 
^cavig,  that  it  is  inaccessible  by  land,  except  at  one  point ; 
and  there,  only  to  the  well-trained  shepherds  who  have 
the  charge  of  this  dreary  spot.  1  made  the  attempt,  not 
being  inexperienced  in  such  adventures ;  but  soon  find- 
ing myself  on  the  bare  face  of  a  smooth  rock/iar  elevated 
above  the  deep  sea  that  was  rolling  below,  with'  nothing  but 
rocks  around  and  overhead,  suspended,  like  Mahomet's 
tomb,  between  earth  and  heaven,  1  became  glad  to  retreat, 
before  retreat  was  too  late,  from  a  spot  where,  like  Francis 
the  first,  1  should  have  probably  *^  lost  all  but  the  honour,'* 
of  breaking  my  neck.  It  is  preferable  to  enter  on  the 
side  of  Strathaird ;  as,  on  the  other  quarter,  the  views  are 
concealed  by  the  huge  mass  of  Garsven.  Even  in  the 
finest  weather  and  the  stillest  day,  it  is  not  safe  to  carry 
a  sail  here.  In  an  instant/a  squall  will  descend  from  the 
mountains,  more  like  the  blow  of  a  hammer  than  a  gust 
of  wind;  nor  is  it  possible  to  foresee  from  what  quarter 
it  is  to  come.  In  a  f(ew  minutes  it  will  blow  in  every 
possible  direction,  often  perpendicularly  downwards; 
and  then,  in  a  moment,  as  if  by  magic,  all  is  hlishied 
again,  and  the  blackened  sea 'becomes  as  smooth  as  glass. 
Our  general  rule  was  to  dip  the  fore  end  of  the  yard 
under  a  thWart,  one  man  holding  on;  while  ariothef  kept 
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the  after  leach  in  his  hand;  thos  making  a  sort  of  small 
lateen  sail  that  conld  be  .taken  in  in  an  instant*.  ,  But  even 
this. proved  unsafe;  the  wind»  on  one  occasion,  .entering 
the  boat,  so  as  to  blow  the  sail  up  the  mast,  and  nearly 
upsetting  us.  This  is  log-book  matter ;  but  it  is  right 
that  you  and  others  should  profit  by  my  experience. 

liOch  Scavig  is  a  narrow  but  deep  bay,  surrounded  by 
lofty  and  steep  mountains  which  exclude  half  the.  light  of 
day ;  scarcely  a  mark  of  vegetation  being  perceptible  on 
the  bare  and  brown  acclivities  which  rise  on  all  hands, 
**  tutto  di  pietro  e  di  color  ferrigno,  come  la  cerchia  che 
d'intorno  volge/'  We  might  almost  imagine  that  Dante 
had  visited  Scavig.  Numerous  projecting  points  and  rocky 
islets  vary  the  scenery ;  and  the  extremity  is  a  deep  basin, 
enclosed  seawards  by  promontories  and  islands,  all  equally 
rugged  and  bare,  rising  in  a  splid  wall  to  the  height  of 
some  hundred  feet  on  the  land  side ;  while,  above,,  the 
high  peaks  of  the  mountains  tower  over  the  whole.  A 
cascade,  foaming  down  a  lofty  precipice,  is  the  only  ob- 
ject that  enlivens  this  sceue  of  stillness  and  gloom ;  the 
solitude  and  fixed  repose  of  which  are  rendered  more 
impressive  by  this  contrast,  and  by  the  white  wings  of 
the  sea  fowl  silently  wheeling  above  the  dark  green  sea, 
which,  sheltered  from  the  surge,  seems,  like  all  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  for  ever  at  rest* . 

This  singular  basin  afibrds  an  anchorage,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary perhaps  in  the  world.  Embosomed  in  the  midst  of 
high  mountains,  excluded  from  the  sight  of  the  sea,  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  precipices  far  overtopping  themast,aad 
floating  upon  the  dark  and  glassy  surface,  on  which  not  ii 
billow  heaves  to  betray  its  nature,.we  seem  suddenly  trans- 
ferred to  some  mountain  lake,  as  if  anchored  among  the 
ridges  of  the  Alps.  On  one  occasion,  I  had  entered  it  with 
my  vessel,  late  in  the  evening.  The  clouds  were  gathering 
over  head,  the  birds  wer6  hastening  away  to  their  re»- 
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pose,  and,  as  the  twilight  thickened,  the  dark  rocks 
appeared  to  draw  nearer,  the  mountain  tops  seemed  lo 
approach,  and  when  night  at  leDgh  closed  in,  we  felt  as 
if  moored  in  some  tremendous  carero  of  an  unknown 
world,  where  the  light  of  day  was  never  to  break  again, 
AH  night  long  1  seemed  to  bear  the  fall  of  the  cascade, 
which,  alone  risible  in  the  gloom,  was  streaming  down 
in  wbite  foam,  high  over  our  mast  head ;  the  mountains 
appeared  as  if  falling  into  the  vessel ;  and  when,  after  a 
disturbed  night,  I  went  on  deck,  instead  of  finding  the 
usual  opeii  sea,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  stretch  out  my  hand  and 
touch  the  high  precipices,  Vhich  excluded  all  light  but 
the  faint,  g^ey,  glimmer  of  morning  as  it  descended  from 
above.  1  saw  it  once  a  far  other  scene.  The  basin  was 
filled  with  as  many  vessels  as  it  could  well  hold,  the 
boats  were  busied  in  drawing  their  nets,  fires  were 
lighted  on  the  rocks,  and  to  the  bustle  and  activity  of  all 
the  busy  groups,  was  added  the  screaming  of  ten  thou- 
sand sea  birds  which  had  been  attracted  by  their  prey* 
The  contrast  thus  formed  to  the  deep  gloom  of  that 
which  seemed  never  before  to  have  been  violated  by 
the  presence  of  man,  rendered,  even  more  striking,  the 
solemnity  of  aplace,  amid  the  magnitude  and  tranquillity 
of  which,  all  this  bustle  seemed  to  be  but  as  the  turmoil 
of  an  ant-bill  or  the  buzzing  of  the  evening  gnats. 

I  had  no  reason  to  be  disappointed  with  Loch  Scavig. 
It  had  amply  fulfilled  all  the  promises  of  rocks  by  which 
I  had  been  tempted ;  and  if  the  notion  which  1  had 
thought  fit  to  form  of  its  scenery  was  not  accomplished, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  my  own  creations  and  the 
far  different  ones  of  Nature  also.  Here,  as  far  as  my  in- 
formation went,  the  affair  was  terminated;  and  had  I 
pinned  my  faith  on  the  feelings  of  Donald  for  the  sublime 
and  beautiful,  my  expedition  would  have  terminated  also. 
I  was  told  of  a  cascade  abounding  in  salmon ;  and  there 
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indeed  I  foaad  it,  fbamiDg  in  one  broad  sheet  down  a 
face  of  emootb  rpek  into  the  sea.  But  as  cascades  do  pot 
grow  out  of  the  ground,  I  was  induced  to  poraue  it ; 
when  suddenly,  on  turning  the  angle  of  a  high  rock,  a 
▼alley  burst  on  my  view,  which,  in  a  moment,  obliterated 
■LochScayig,  together  with  all  therecordsof  all  the  valleys 
that  had  ever  left  their  traces  on  the  table  of  my  brain. 

The  name  of  this  extraordinary  place  is  Coruisk;  the 
water  of  the  hollow,  or  the  hollow  of  the  water,  I  knpw 
not  which.  As  far  as  I  could  judge  by  the  time  re- 
quired in  walking  to  the  end,  it  appears  about  three 
miles  long,  and  it  is  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide, 
forming  a  somewhat  regular  prolonged  oraU  A  lake, 
that  seems  to  be  about  two  miles  in  length,  occupies 
the  middle;  its  still  waters  appearing  black  as  jet, 
from  the  shadow  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  the 
surface  being  ornamented  by  four  g^ssy  islands,  shin- 
ing with  the  brightness  of  emeralds  amid  the  total  ab- 
sence of  other  yegetable  green.  On  all  sides,  the  rocky 
faces  of  the  including  mountains  rise  with  a  rapid  ascent, 
rude,  brown,  and  bare ;  not  an  atom  of  vegetation  being 
any  where  discernible,  beyond  the  brown,  heathy,  rough 
ground  which  surrounds  the  lake  and  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  valley.  Not  a  blade  of  grass  seems  ever  to  have 
grown  here  <' since  summer  first  was  leafy."  So  steep 
and  sudden  is  the  acclivity,  that,  at  one  glance,  you  see 
the  whole  face  of  the  mountains  from  the  foot  to  the  sum- 
rait;  a  continued  irregular  plane  of  solid  rock,  rising 
upwards  on  all  hands  for  more  than  a  mile,  and  present- 
ing a  barrier  over  which  there  is  no  egress.  So  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  does  this  strange  scene  break  on  the 
view,  so  unlike  is  it  to  the  sea  bay  without,  so  dissimilar 
to  all  other  scenery,  and  so  little  to  be  foreseen  in  a  nar-r 
row  insulated  spot  like  Sky,  that  I  felt  as  if  transported 
by  some  magician  into  the  enchanted  wilds  of  an  Arabian 
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tale,  carried  to  the  habitations  of  Genii  among  the  myste* 
rious  recesses  of  Caucasus.  I  could  almost  bare  imagined 
tbat  it  had  suggested  the  idea  of  the  happy  valley  fn  Ras- 
selas;  but  in  Johnson's  day,  eren  its  existence  was  not 
suspected.  It  is  nearly  as  inaccessible  as  the  valley  of  the 
poet,  though  deficient  in  all  its  charms :  wanting  every 
thing  indeed  that,  in  a  better  climate,  might  have  ten- 
dered it  the  delight,  as  well  as  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, of  the  world. 

The  outline  on  the  sky  is  as  picturesque  as  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  whole  scene*  The  spiry  summits  of 
the  Cuchullin,  now  far  increased  in  consequence,  tower 
at  one  extremity,  darkly  indenting  the  blue  expanse  with 
their  bold  serrated  forms,  tmd  contrasted  in  other  parts 
wiih  i^pes  of  endless  ^variety*  From  the  height  of  these 
moairtains  and  their  sudden  rise,  and  from  the  complete 
view  of  them  which  is  attained  at  one  glance,  they  seem 
to  approach  each  other  and  exclude  the  day;  and  indeed 
the  sun  rarely  reaches  into  the  valley,  which  thus  seems 
lost  in  a  sort  of  perpetual  twilight.  It  is  seldom,  besides, 
that  the  clouds  do  not  collect  round  their  summits,  thus 
overshadowing  the  whole  with  a  solemn  gloom ;  while 
the  distant  precipices  being  dimly  illuminated  by  the 
grey  reflected  light,  the  eye  vainly  endeavours  to  pene- 
trate the  mysterious  darkness,  picturing  to  itself  various 
and  unseen  objects,  and  an  interminable  distance. 

It  is  a  rugged  walk  round  this  valley.  The  bottom  is 
itself  a  mixture  of  heath  and  bog,  with  huge  insulated 
rocks,  which,  in  any  other  place^  might  be  thought  hills. 
A  thousand  streams  incessantly  rushing  down  the  moun- 
tains, traverse  it  in  all  directions  to  discharge  themselves 
into  the  lake ;  and,  at  every  step,  some  enormous  frag- 
ment, tumbled  down  from  the  precipices,  obstructs  the 
way;  while  many  are  poised  in  such  a  manner  on  the 
very  edges  of  the  precipitous  rocks  on  which  they  hav« 
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fallen^  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  iin'agfine  how  tbejr  cooid 
have  rested  in  such  |>laces.  The  presen<^  of  snow  at  the 
time  of  their  fall,  may,  perhaps,  eitpfaun  this  difficulty. 
Among  them,  1  found  one  so  etactly  balanced,  as  to 
form  a  rocking  stone,  as  moFcable  as  that  at  the  Land's  ' 
End  in  Cornwall,  and  not  less  bulky. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  when  first  I  found  this  place; 
which,  excepting  the  shepherds  of  Strathaird,  mortal 
foot  had  scarce  ever  trod.  I  was  alone.  The  day  was 
calm,  and  the  water,  glassy  and  dark,  reflected  one  so- 
litary birch,  that,  unmoved  by  the  slightest  air,  hung  over 
it  from  the  margin  of  the  green  island  on  which  it  grew; 
Not  a  billow  curled  on  the  shoreof  the  black  lake,  which, 
like  Acheron,  seemed  as  if  dead,  and  fixed  iii  eternal 
sileiice.  Not  even  a  bird  was  to  be  seen,  no  fish  dimpled 
the  water,  not  a  bee  nor  a  fly  was  on  the  wing;  **  hon  bes- 
tia  non  ucello,  non  formica  non  mosca;"  it  appearied  as  if 
all  living  beings  had  abandoned  this  spot  to  the  spirit  of 
solitude.  1  held  my  breadi  to  listen  for  a  sound,  but 
every  thing  was  hushed.  Neither  motion  nor  sound  was 
there,  and  I  almost  startled  at  that  of  my  own  footsteps. 
The  white  torrents  were  foaming  down  the  precipices; 
but  so  remote  that  they  seemed  not  to  move ;  they  thun- 
dered as  they  fell,  but  they  were  inaudible. 

It  is  not  a  small  part  also  among  the  causes  of  the 
sublime  effect  of  this  scene,  that,  while  it  is  silent,  and 
Vacant,  and  overwhelming,  from  its  space  and  dimensions, 
there  is  a  vagueness  in  that  immensity,  the  vague  of  dis- 
.taiice^  and  mistiness,  and  vacancy,  which  is  in  itself 
powerfully  efiective  in  the  same  manner.  The  vague, 
the  silent,  the  vacant,  and  the  infinite,  all  partake  of  the 
same  quality ;  and  the  impression  which  they  each  and 
all  produce,  is  similar.  I  have  compared  the  effects  of 
natural  scenery  with  those  of  purely  moral  iinpressions 
and  feeUttgs,  on  other  occasions.    How  the  former  acts  by 
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Qieaiis  of  the  latter,  has  been  well  illustrated  by  many,' 
but  by  none  better  than  Alison :  it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
tbat  he  stopped  so  short  in  his  career;  lefiving  jto  others 
what  he  ought  to  haire  done,  and  wbat  he  would  probably' 
have  done  better  tb^n  any.  I  dare  not  write  essays  on* 
such  subjects  as  this,  with  nothing  but  the  rocks  of  Sky 
for  a  thesis;  lest  you  should  think  me. as  bad  as  the 
preacher>who  delirered  his  sermon  on  the  three  words, 
Shadracb,  Meshach,  Abednego.  And  therefore  I  can- 
not afford  to  draw  this  comparison  closer.  Yet  read  two 
passages,  quoted  by  Marmontel,  as  specimens  of  that 
sublimity  which  is  deriFcd  from  the  vagueness  and 
inunensity  of  the  images,  and  see,  you  who  have  seen 
Coruisk,  whether  you  cannot  trace  the  connexion  for 
yourself,  and  save  me  half  a  page  of  metaphysics,  now 
-that  pages  are  becoming  precious.  It  is. the  P6re  La; 
Rue  who  says  of  the  sinner  after  his  death ;  **  environn^ 
del'^ternit^,  et  n^ayant  que  son  p^ch6  entre  sonDieu  et 
Ini."  The  same  truly  elegant  critic  quotes,  and  to  the 
same  purpose,  the  answer  of  an  anchorite,  who  says, 
<<cogitavi  dies  antiques,  et  annos  eet^rnos  in  mente 
habni."  > 

If  I  have  named  Alison,  to  regi*et  that  he  had  not  pur- 
sued his  subject  further,'We  may  also  express  regret,  and 
perhaps  surprise,  that  he  should  have  almost  passed  over 
the  subject  of  Silence;  and  that  Burke  should  equally  have 
neglected  it,  as  if  unaware  of  its  rank  among  the  sources 
of  the  Sublime.  This  writer,  though  professing  to  treat 
of  all  the  causes  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  bestows 
scarcely  a  passing  word  on  Silence ;.  while  he  explains 
its  effects  by  the  production  of  simple  terror,  as  he  does 
that  of  darkness.  I  took  occasion,  formerly,  to  make 
some  casual  remarks  on  a  subject  brought  before  me  by 
the  sceaery  of  Glen  Sanicks;  and  endeavoured  to  point 
out  under  what  modifications  or  adjunctenK  Silence  was  a 
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source  of  the  Soblime.  If  it  has  been  Dveirlapfced  by 
^  these,  and  by  almost  all  the  metaphysical  writers  equally^ 
assuredly  the  poets  haye  known  its  value  and  its  powen 
The  passages  which  I  then  quoted,  were  not  written 
without  the  feeling  with  which  they  are  read.  The  re- 
ception which  the  shade  of  Dido  gires  to  ^neas,  has 
indeed  been  often  noticed  by  the  critics :  and  that  Virgil 
knew  the  power  of  Silence  and  its  associated  ifpiages,  is 
proved  by  his  mention  of  the  ^  umbree  silentes,''  and  of 
the  ^  loca  nocte  silcDtia  latd/'  Thai  he  had .  also  united 
it,  in  his  own  mind,  with  vacuity  and  space,  as  it  is  in  the 
scene  which  has  led  to  these  remarks,  and  had  studiously 
combined  all  these  images  to  produce  one  great  effect,  is 
shown  by  his  describing  his  hero  as  proceeding*,  amid 
this  silence  and  obscurity,  *^  per  domes  Ditis  vacuas  ef 
inaniaregna.'*  It  is  the  very  description  of  Coruisk 
itself;  which  wanted  nothing  but  the  spirits  which  my 
seamen  feared»to  rendiBr  it  perfect.  In  the  vision  of  Job, 
silence  is  awfully  used  to  heighten  the  sublimity  and 
terror  of  the  impression :  and  the  ^  still  small  voice''  in 
the  vision  of  Elijah,  seems  to  produce  its  effect,  chiefly 
by  its  contrast  with  that  awful  silence  which  there  foI-» 
lows  the  whirlwind  and  the  earthquake ;  by  rendering 
more  impressive  the  horror  of  that  fearful  stillness  which 
succeeds  to  the  ravages  of  the  elements.  **  Magnusque 
per  omnes,  errabat  sin^  voce  dolor,"  says  Lucan,  compar- 
ing the  terror  of  Rome  to  the  silence  of  the  house  of 
mourning,  ^'cilkm  corpora  nondum  concltoiatajacent,"and 
^funere  prime  attonitce  tacuere  domus."  If  the  silence 
of  grief  be  sublime,  it  is*  as  that  of  anger.  *'  The  veil  of 
Timanthes  is  the  sublime  of  thought,"  says  Marmontei, 
<*  because  it  is  a  grief  which  finds  no  words."  Is  this 
not  rather  another  case  in  illustration  of  the  same  views. 
But  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  silent  myself,  or  you  will  think 
that  I  have  forgotten  Coruisk  in  this  metaphysical  chase» 
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Yet  I  mcmt  still  quote  one  passage  from  Pinto :  though, 
quoting  it  from  memory,  1  cannot  youch  for  its  accuracy. 
*^  Both  the  ships  had  been  struggling  with  the  storm* 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night;  nothing  could  be 
seen ;  but  on  a  sudden  there  arose  a  fearful  cry,  when, 
in  a  moment,  all  was  silent,  and  nothing  was  ever  heard 
again  but  the  sound  of  the  waves  and  the  gale/' 

Never  was  any  thing  more  deceptive  than  the  first, 
sight  of  this  valley.  Simple  in  its  form  and  disposition,^ 
admirably  proportioned  in  all  its  parts,  and  excluding 
other  objects  of  comparison,  it  appeared  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  the  lake  seemed  not  to  exceed  a  few  hundred 
yards.  But  when  I  looked  at  that  solitary  birch  tree,  a 
mere  speck  in  the  void,  when  I  saw  a  hundred  torrents^ 
which,  though  they  almost  seemed  within  my  reach,  I 
could  not  hear,  when  I  viewed  the  distant  extremity, 
dimly  showing  through  the  soft  grey  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  when,  as  I  advanced,  the  ground,  that  seemed  only 
strewed  with  pebbles,  was  found  covered  with  huge 
masses  of  rock,  far  overtopping  myself,  I  felt  like  aa 
insect  amidst  the  gigantic  scenery,  and  the  whole  magv 
tude  of  the  place  became  at  once  sensible. 

Still,  the  effect  thus  produced  by  this  simplicity  of 
form,  appeared  almost  inexplicable ;  but  it  has,  indeed, 
been  explained  by  Gulliver.  When  I  contemplated  the 
valley  only,  every  thing  seemed  very  natural ;  but  I  felt 
diminished  to  an  insignificance  of  dimension,  less  than  that 
of  his  own  Lilliputians.  But  when  again  I  was  convinced 
that  I  was  myself,  and  no  other,  then  the  giant  forms 
grew  around  me,  and  every  thing  became  vast  and  terri- 
ble. I  was  glad  afterwards  to  take  my  own  boat's  crew 
with  me  for  a  perpetual  scale,  despatching  them  in  a 
string  tov^ards  the  further  end  of  the  lake.  The  further 
end — before  they  had  reached  half  way  to  the  nearer 
extremity,  they  were  all  invisible. 
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We  set  out  at  length  to  walk  round  it ;  we  advanced  ^ 
gtill  we  advanced ;  but  still  the  distant  boundary  was  asr 
grey  and  as  misty  as  before.  The  forms  remained  un- 
changed, the  lake  was  the  same,  the  rocks  varied  not, 
the  mountain  summit  did  not  subside.  The  men  began 
to  think  they  were  enchanted,  and  that,  after  half  an 
hour's  walking,  they  had  not  moved  from  the  spot ;  but, 
on  turning  round,  we  found  we  had  left  the  entrance  far 
behind,  though  the  termination  was  as  distant  as  ever. 
We  proceeded  for  an  hour,  and  still  it  was  unchanged  ; 
growing  on  all  hands,  as  if  it  expanded  before  our  efforts 
to  measure  it,  and  still  retiring  as  fast  as  we  advanced. 
My  rough  fellows,  little  given  to  metaphysical  reason- 
ings, did  not  well  know  whether  to  be  frightened  or 
astonished :  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  at  me,  and 
around,  and  1  found,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  that 
they  considered  the  place  as  *^  no  canny/' 

At  the  upper  extremity,  where  we  at  length  rounded 
the  lake,  the  scene  became  somewhat  changed.  Still  the 
western  barrier  was  grey,  and  misty,  and  distant.  Here, 
the  sun  had  never  shone  since  the  creation ;  and  a  thou- 
sand reflected  lights,  mingling  with  the  aerial  tints,  gave 
a  singular  solemnity  to  the  huge  irregular  masses  which 
now  rose  over  head,  deeply  cleft  by  the  torrents,  that 
were  now  at  length  audibly  foaming  down  the  black 
precipices,  and  which,  gradually  diminishing  till  they 
were  lost  in  the  misty  mountain  summit,  seemed  to  have 
their  sources  in  the  invisible  regions  of  the  clouds» 

There  is  a  singular  contrast  in  the  views  from  the  two 
extremities  of  this  valley.  The  eastern  being  most  open, 
it  seems  at  all  times  of  the  day  to  announce  the  rising  of 
the  sun ;  while,  in  looking  toward  the  western  end,  we 
feel  as  if  it  had  long  been  set.  Thus,  when  in  the  middle, 
on  looking  alternately  at  each,  the  break  of  a  bright  day 
is  contrasted  with  the  twilight  gloom  of  evening.    It  •  is 
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when  evening  has  actually  come  on,  that  the  western 
end  seems  involved  in  the  deepest  shadows  of  night; 
while,  from  the  contrast,^  the  day  still  seems' bright  over 
the  entrance  of  the  valley*. 

Wishing  to  witness  the  effeet  of  night,  and  finding  thle^ 
men  unwilling  to  risk  themselves  in  this  enchanted 
ground,  I  left  them  with  the  boat,  and  ascended  the 
eastern  hill*  as  far  as  it  was  accessible*  The  clouds  of 
evening  soon  began  to  setde  over  the  Cochulfin-  and  td 
overshadow  the  valley,  which  now  extended  in  all  its 
length  beneath  me;  no  longer  deceiving,  but  deepv 
broad,  and  distant.  As  cloud  after  cloud  continued  to^ 
arrive  from  the  western  sea,  their  hug^  leaden  masses 
began  to  carl  round  the  mountain  top,  and  the  whole 
was  soon  involved  in  one  mysterious  shadow,  concealing 
entirely  those  forms-  which  even  the  morning  lig}it  had 
but  dimly  shown*.  The  glassy  sur&ce  of  tbe  lake  still 
served  to  defiae  its.  figure ;  and  a  few  livid  lights,  re-* 
fleeted  from  the  overhanging  curtain  of  clouds,  tinging^ 
the  nearer  shores  and  promontories  by  which  it  waft 
bounded,  conducted  the  eye  gradually  on  to  the  place^ 
where  all  objects  at  length  disappeared,  and  beyond 
which  the  valley  seemed  interminably,  prolonged  into  the 
regions  of  endless  night*. 

When  I  returned  to  the  boat,.  I  found  it  meered 
against  the  roeks;  butthe  men  were  gone*  It  was  now 
nearly  dark.  The  mountains  were  all  confounded  in  un« 
distinguishable  blackness,  and  their  outlines  alone  were 
discernible  on  the  dark  grey  sky*  It  was  in  vain  to  calk 
where  there  were  none  to  hear ;  it  was  impossible  to  seek 
after  the  men,  as  I  could  no  longer  find  my  way  among: 
those  deep  shadows  where  some  chasm  or  cavern  seemed 
to  open  at  every  step;  and  to  carry  off" the  boatakme^ 
was  out  of  the  question*,  I  sat  down  on  the  rock,  watch- 
ing the  waves  that  curled  against  it^  and  listened  to  the 
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sound  of  the  distant  cascade  of  Scavig,  which,  coming 
by  fits  on  the  breeze,  rendered  the  universiEiI  silence 
more  impressive.   At  length  three  of  the  men  appeared : 
they  had  gone  in  search  of  me,  fearing' that  I  was  lost; 
and  It  was  easy  to  see,  by  their  joy  at  finding  rae,  that 
they  had  been  utider  considerable  alarm.    I  had  forgot- 
ten ihht  the  lake  was  consideV^d  the  haunt  of  the  Water 
Demons;  bot  I  was  soon  reminded  of  it  by  the  arrival  of 
the  fourth  ma^  who  came  back  shortly  after,  running 
m  if  the  Kelpie  llad  h^etk  at  his  heels.   It  was  not  tifl  he 
found  himserf  once  more  in  the  boat,  that  he  seemed  to 
consider  himself  «afe.    «  Ech !"  said  he,  as  he  came  io 
bisi  breath  again,  ^  this  is  an  awfu-like  place.''  We  dis- 
covered that  he  had  tdken  fright  when  he  found  himself 
left  alone,  and  that,  leaving  the  boat  to  its  fate,  he  had 
set  out  to  seek  his  companions.    As  we  towed  back  to 
our  vessel,   I  observed  an  unusual  silence  and  air  of 
mystery  among  the  men ;  while  they  pulled  as  if  ah  enemy 
had  been  behind  them,  looking  about  at  every  moment, 
and  then  at  each  other,  till,  as  we  gained  the  opener 
sea,  their  terrors  seemed  to  disappear.    But  as  I  paced 
the  deck  afterwards,  I  overheard  much  serious  and  fear- 
ful tailk ;    m  which  was  distinguishable^  among  some 
praises  of  my  courage,  ho  small  'wbndcrxit  the  incredu- 
lity of  the  infidel  Soul^ron  in  thus  venturing  alone  iamong 
1^  spii*its  <»^  Cbi^iskt     ' 
'    In  ispite  of  all  my  patriotic  attempts,  I  suspect  that 
the  knowledge  of  this  phkie  fs  still  limited  to  half  a  dozeur 
^r^iis  exdcisive  of  yourself  and  kne.    feut  as  travellers 
b^coiine  more  adventuroiks,  and  as  Englishmen  discover 
^at^i^e  people  of  Sky  have  the  usual  proportion  of  legs 
and  ann9»  it  will  become  known.  "IWri  the  loungers 
andiibe  #hat-tfa€fns  will  return  angry  ahd  disappointed; 
dfnnerlesi^^'per<;lmnce^^nd  dry  within,  aiid  wet  without  j 
gtuni^bling  at  their  guide,  complaining  that  it  is  nothing 
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like  wliat  they  expected|  with  much  more  such,  matter  as 
1  hare  often  heard  and  e^^pect  again  to  hear.  ^Xhen  I 
may  answer,  but  not  in  my  own  words,  '^  Since  yoii  decry 
my  account,  why  did  you  iiot  write  it  yourself 

If  you.  said  that  these  mountains  consisted  pf  ^  granite 
and  plum  pudding  rock^^you  need  not  care  thpugh  I 
xqutmdiet  you ;  since  this  is  hot  your  trade,  my  good  Sir 
Walter,  as  it  is  mine,  *<  iPish,''  said  Queen  EliEabeth, 
;wben  a  dancing  iqaster^s  excellence  was  proposed  as  an 
/exhibition, /<  I  will  not  see  him,  ^tis  his  profession."  I 
fiave  no  merit,  therefore,  in  saying  that  they  are  all 
formed  of  Hypersthene  rock ;  and  hQ,w  should  yon  know 
/any  thing  of  Hypersthene  rock,  when  I  was  obliged  to 
invent  the  terni  myself*  But  then  I  must  claim  the 
merit  of  having  discovered  a  new  rock  before  inventing 
•a  new  name  7'  and  I  suppose  that  even  the  Virgin  Queen 
would  have  ^condescended  to  praise  the  hero  of  the  kit, 
if  be  had  contrived  'a  new  pirouette,  or  found  a  way  of 
^oing  with  one  leg  what  his  predecessors  had  done  with 
two.  Nature  would  have  committed  an  error  had  she 
not  made  a  place  unlike  to  all  the  world,  of  a  rock  unlike 
every  other.  I  leave  yon  to  guess  what  an  addition  this 
double  discovery  made  to  my  happiness;  though  I  have 
since  found  the  same  substance  in  Airdnamurchan.  Am 
to  our  learned  Queen,  I  hold  with  her,  even  against  my 
own  interests.  We  hear  every  day  of  such  a  man  being 
a  great  lawyer,  and  of  such-another  as  a  great  preacher, 
fidler,  physician,  and  so  on.  If  the  century  produces 
one  Greek  scholar,  he  is  exalted  as  high  as  the  Golden 
€alf,  and  the  world  forgets  to  say  **  Pish,  'tis  his  profes- 
sion.^' What  matters  it  that  the  pedagogue,  who  has 
been  employed,  daily  and  all  day  long,  full  forty  years,  ver- 
berating  hie  heec  hoc  into  the  inferior  sensorium  of  his 
unlucky  and  successive  generations  of  pupils,  understands 
Cordery  or  the  Anthology  better  than  he  who  has  been  go- 
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verfiing  States  or  keeping  <*  the  reckoning's  of  a  tap- 
ster." '*  Tis  his  profession/'  What  command  over  the 
world's  praise  has  the  Matbematiciany  who  has  passed 
his  forty  years  also,  in  the  Teacher's  chair.  **  'Tis  his 
profession/^  If  a  Chancellor,  could  dance  like  Vestris 
indeed,  or  rival  Vickery  in  the  manufacture  of  his  own 
wig»  that  would  be  matter  worthy  of  a  statue.  The 
man  who  is  not  a  good  Dancer  or  a  Greek  scholar, 
professing  to  be  one,  and  living  by  the  tra^e,  ought  to 
be  hanged.  There  ia  abundance  of  demerit  in  the  want, 
but  wondrous  little  honour  in  knowing  a  trade  and  per- 
forming a  duty.  But  the  race  of  the  Porsons  is  praised 
for  its  Greek,^  as  only  you  and  I  ought  to  be,  if  we  had 
tacked  that  supererogatory  work  to  our  law,  poetry,  geo- 
Iogy»  ^nd  physic.    Such  is  the  justice  of  the  worId« 
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